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TO 


HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 


W[LLFAM THE FOURTH. 


SIRE, 

Your Majesty has graciously sanctioned the 
presentation of the Second Volume of the Annals op 
Rajpootana to the Public under the auspices of Your 
Majesty’s name. 

In completing ihis work, it has been my endeavour to 
draw a faithful picture of States, the ruling principle of 
which is the paternity of the Sovereign. That this patri- 
archal form is the best suited to the genius of the people, 
may be presumed from its durability, which war, famine, 
and anarchy have failed to destroy. The throne has alway.s 
been the watch-word and rallying-point of the Rajpoots. 
My prayer is, that it may continue so, and that neither the 
love of conquest, nor false views of policy, may tempt us to 
subvert the independence of these States, some of which 
have braved the storms of more than ten centuries. 

It will not, I trust, be deemed presumptuous in the 
Annalist of these gallant and long-oppressed races thus to 
solicit for them a full measure of Your Majesty’s gracious 
patronage ; in return for which, the Rajpoots, making Your 
Majesty’s enemies their own, would glory in assuming the 
‘ saffron robe,’ emblematic of death or victory, under the 
banner of that chivalry of which Your Majesty is the head. 

That Your Majesty’s throne may ever be surrounded by 
chiefs who will act up to the principles of fealty maintained 
at all hazards by the Rajpoot, is the heartfelt aspiration of; 

SIRE, 

Your Majesty’s 

Devoted subject and servant, 

JAMES TOD. 



INTRODUCTION. 


Im placing before the Public the concluding volume of the 
Annals of Kajpootana, I have fulfilled what I considered 
to be a sacred obligation to the races amongst whom I have 
passed the better portion of my life ; and although no man 
can more highly appreciate public approbation, I am fai’ 
less eager to court that approbation, than to awaken a 
sympathy for the objects of my work, the interesting people 
of Rajpootana. 

I need add nothing to what was urged in the Introduc- 
tion to the First Volume on the subject of Indian History ; 
and trust that, however slight the analogy between the 
chronicles of the Hindus and those of Europe, as historical 
works, they will serve to banish the reproach, which India 
has so long laboured under, of possessing no records of past 
events : my only fear now is, that they may be thought 
redundant. 

I think I may confidently affirm, that whoever, without 
being alarmed at their bulk, has the patience attentively to 
peruse these Annals, cannot fail to become well acquainted 
with all the peculiar features of Hindu Society, and will be 
enabled to trace the foundation and progress of each state 
in Rajpootana, as well as to form a just notion of the 
character of a people, upon whom, at a future period, our 
existence in India may depend. 

Whatever novelty the enquirer into the origin of nations 
may find in these pages, I am ambitious to claim for them 
a higher title than a mass of mere archaeological data. To 
see humanity under every aspect, and to observe the influ- 
ence of different creeds upon man in his social capacity. 
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must fever be one oi‘ tbe liighest sources of mental enjoy- 
ment ; and I may hope that the personal qualities herein 
delineated, will allow the labourer in this vast field of phi- 
losophy to enlarge his sphere of acquaintance with human 
varieties. In the present circumstances of our alliance wth 
these states, every trait of national character, and even 
every traditional incident, which, by leading us to under- 
stand and respect their peculiarities, may enable us to 
secure their friendship and esteem, become of infinite 
importance. The more we study their history, the better 
shall we comprehend the causes of their international quar- 
rels, the origin of their tributary engagements, the secret 
principles of their mutual repulsion, and the sources of their 
strength and their weakness as an aggregate body : without 
which knowledge it is impossible we can arbitrate with jus- 
tice in their national disputes ; and, as respects ourselves, 
we may convert a means of defence into a source of bitter 
hostility. 

It has been my aim to diversify as much as possible the 
details of this volume. In the Annals of Marwar, I have 
traced the conquest and peopling of an immense region by 
a handful of strangers ; and have dwelt, perhaps, with 
tedious minuteness on the long reign of Raja Ajft Sing and 
the thirty years’ war, to shew what the energy of one of 
these petty states, impelled by a sense of oppression, 
effected against the colossal power of its enemies. It is a 
portion of their history which should be deeply studied by 
those who have succeeded to the paramount power ; for 
Avungz^b had less reason to distrust the stability of his 
dominion than we have : yet what is now the house of 
Timour ? The resources of Marwar were reduced to as low 
an ebb at the close of Arungz^b’s reign, as they are at the 
present time : yet did that state surmount all its difficul- 
ties, and bring armies into the field that annihilated the 
forces of the empire. Let us not, then, mistake the supine- 
ness engendered by long oppression, for want of feeling, 
nor mete out to these high-spirited people the same mea- 
sure of contumely, with which we have treated the subjects 
of our earlier conquests. 

The Annals of the Bhattis may be considered as the link 
connecting the tribes of India Proper with the ancient 
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races west of the Indus, or Indo-Sc 3 ’thia ; and although they 
will but slightly interest the general reader, the antiquary 
may find in them many new topics for investigation, as well 
as in the Sketch of the Desert, which has preserved the 
relics of names that once promised immortalitv. 

The patriarchal simplicity of the Jit communities, upon 
whose ruins the state of Bikaner was founded, affords a 
picture, however imperfect, of petty republics, — a form of 
government little known to eastern despotism, and proving 
the tenacity of the ancient Gete’s attachment to liberty. 

Amber, and its scion Shekhavati, possess a still greater 
interest from their contiguity to our frontier. A multitude 
of singular ]3rivileges is attached to the Shekhavati federa- 
tion, which it behoves the paramount power thoroughly to 
understand, lest it should be led by false views to pursue a 
policy detrimental to them as well as to ourselves. To this 
extensive community belong the Larkhanls, so utterly 
unknown to us, that a recent internal tumult of that tribe 
was at first mistaken for an irruption of our old enemies, 
the Pindarris. 

Havouti may claim our regard from the high bearing of 
its gallant race, the Haras ; and the singular character of 
the individual with whose biography its history closes, and 
which cannot fail to impart juster notions of the genius 
of Asiatics. 

So much for the matter of this volume ; — with regard to 
the manner', as the Rajpoots abhor all pleas aJ wiseWcor- 
cliam, so likewise does their annalist, who begs to repeat, 
in order to deprecate a standard of criticism inapplicable to 
this performance, that it professes not to be constructed on 
exact historical principles : Non kistorici, sed particulcs his- 
toric. 

In conclusion, I adopt the peroration of the ingenuous, 
pious, and liberal Abulfazil, when completing his History 
of the Provinces of India : “ Praise be unto God, that by 
the assistance of his Divine grace, I have completed the 
History of the Rajpoots. The account cost me a great deal 
of trouble in collecting, and I found such difficulty in ascer- 
taining dates, and in reconciling the contradictions in the 
several histories of the Princes of Rajpootam, that I had 
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nearly resolved to relinquish the task altogether : but who 
can resist the decrees of Fate ? I trust that those, who 
have been able to obtain better inforniation, will not dwell 
upon my errors ; but that upon the whole I may meet 
with approbation.” 

Fori Place, Portrmn Square, 

March \0th, 1832. 
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Kcbellion of tlie viceroy of Guzzerat, and of prince JuiigaU in the Dck- 
han.— Pietttre of the Mogul court at this time.— The Sera of foreign 
service ((gainst the rebels described. — Refused by the assembled nobles. - 
Accepted by tlie Rcihtore prince. — lie visits Ajmer, which he gar- 



risoiis.— Meeting at I’ooshkur with tlie Kajaef Amber.— Plan the doo 
t ruction ot tlie empire. — At Mairtiiis joined oy his brother Bukiii Sing.— 
iicaches Jodpoor.— The khir, or feticUU levies of JIarwar, assemble.— 
Consecration of the guns.— The lleenas carry off the cattle of the train. — 
Rajpoot contingeiitK enumerated.— Abhye reduces the Meena strong- 
liolrts in Sirohi.— The Sirohi prince submits, and gives a daughter in 
nuirriage a.s a peaee-offering.— The Sirohi contingent joins Abhye Sing.— 
Proceeds against Ahmedabad. — Summons the viceroy to surrender.— 
Puijpoot oouncil of war. — Bukhta claims to lead the vmi. — Tlie Rahtore 
jirince sprinkles his chiefs witli saffron-water. — Sirbullnnd’s plan of 
defence.— His guns manned by Europeans.— His body-guard of Euro- 
Ijean musketeers. — The storm. — Victory gained by the Erypoots. — Sur- 
render of Sirbulluiid. — He is sent prisoner to tlie emperor. — Abhye Sing 
governs Gnzzerat.— Rajpoot contingents enumerated.— Conclusion of the 
I'hronicles, the Uaj Roopaca and kiHrya Prakds . — Abhye Sing returns to 

Jodpoor.— The spoils conveyed from Guzserat fit'- 

CHAMTER XI. 

Mutual jealousies of tlie brothers.— Abhye Sing dreads the military fame 
of Bulihta.— His policy.— Prompted by the hard Kurna, who deserts 
Jodpoor for Nagore.— Scheme laid by Bukhtato thwart his brother.— 
Attack of Bikaner by Abhye Sing— Sinmilnr conduct of his chiefs, who 
iiffoid supplies to the besieged.— Bukhtajs scheme to embroil the AniWr 
ptiiicewitlilus brother. — His overture and advice to attack Jodpoor in the 
absence of his brother.— Jey Sing of Aiiib^r.— His reception of this 
advice, which is discussed and rejected in a full council of the nobler 
of Amb€r-— The envoy of Bukhta obtains an audience of the prince of 
Ambbr.— Attains bis ODject.—His insulting letter to Raja Abhye Sing.— 

Tlie latter's laconic reply.— Jey Sing calls out the Kh&, or feudal army 
of Anibir.— Obtains foreign allies.— One hundred thousand men muster 
under the walls of his capital— March to the ilarwar frontier. —Abhye 
Sing raises the siege of lllkan6r.— Bukhta’s strange conduct. — Swears 
his va-ssals.— Marches witli his personal retainers owly to combat the 
host of Ambir.— Battle of Gangaria.— Desperate onset of Bukhta Sing.— 
Destruction of liis band.-— Wiwi sixty men charges the Amb^r prince, 
who avoids him.— Eulogy of Bukhta by the Amb(5r bards.— Kuma tho 
bard presents a third charge. — Bukhtas distress at the loss of his men. — 

’The Rana mediates a peace.— Bukhta loses his tutelary divinity.— Re- 
stored by tho Amber prince,— Death of Abhye Sing.— Anecdotes illus- 
trating his character !li) 

CHAPTER XII. 

.Ram Sing succeeds.— His impetuosity of temper.— His uncle, Bukhta 
Sing, afents himself from the rite of inauguration.— Sends his nurse as 
jiroxy.- Construed by Ham Sing .as an insult— He resents it, and 
resumes the Hcf of Jhalore. — Conhdant of Ram Sing. — The latter insults 
the chief of the Clmiiipawuta, who withdraws from the court— His inter- 
view with tlie chief bard.— Joins Bukhta Sing. — The chief bard gives his 
suffrage to Bukhta— Civil war.— Battle of llairta.— Ram Sing defeat- 
ed.— fiukht Sing assumes the sovereignty. — The Bagri chieftain girds 
him with the sword.— Fidelity of the Purohit to the ex-prince, Ram 
Sing.— He proceeds to the Dekhan to obtain sud the Mahrattas.— 
Poetical correspiiiideiicc between RiyaBukhtaand the Purohit. — Qualities, 
mental and personal, of Bukhta.— The Mahrattas threaten Marwar.— 

All tlie clans unite round Bukhta.— He advances to give battle. — Re- 
fused by the Mahrattas. — He takes po-st at the pass of Ajmdr. — Poisoned 
by the uueeii of .^nb^r.— Bukhta’s chanveter.— Reflections on the 
Rajpout csaracter.- Contrasted with that of tho European nobles in the 
dark ages.— Judgment of the bards on rrime.s.— Improvised stanza on 
the princes of Jodpoor and Amber. — Anathema of the -S'or?, wife of Ajft.— 

Il« lullilmciif,— Opinions of the Ka.ipoot of such inspirations.... 
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of Jiofjy feiiig.— kt-ccivea at Maivta tlit- li.iniago ol hi.-: eliii'N - - 
J'l'occcds to the caiiiul.— The ex-iiriiice JtaiBi Sing forius a treaty «iiii 
tJie Malirattas and theCutchwalias.- Juiictitni of the CHiifcderates,- 
]5ccjy Sing assembles the clans on tlie plains of Mairta.— Summoned to 
surrendertheo-arfi.— His reply. — Battle. —IJoejy Sing defatted.— Destruc 

tioii ol theKahtoreCftiVoine/'*. — l{iisecleguerrc-— lieejy. Sing kft alone. 

His flight— EHlogie.s of tlie bard.— rortresses surreniler tolhitii .Sing!— 
Assassination of the Mahratta commander. — Coiii|ien.satii>ti for the mur- 
der. surrendered.— Trilratfe or chnni'h estahlislied.— .\raliratta- 
abandon the cause of i'ani Sing-— Couplet eamincmorative of thi.s event. — 
Cenotaph to Jey Anpa.— Rain Sing dies.- His character.—Aiiarcliy 
reigns in Marwar.— The Rahtore nligarchy.— Laws of adoption in tii'e 
e.ise of Pokuvu fief.— Insolence of its chief to his prince, who eutertain.s 
niorceuarie.s.— Tins innovation accelerates the doc.ay of faidal principles. 
--The Raja plans tlie diminution of the .aristocracy.— The nohles 
••.mfederati:,— Gordii.an Keechie.— Hw .advice to the prince.— Hnnii- 
iiatiiig treaty between the Raja and.liia vassals.— Jfcrcensries disbaiulerl. 
—Death of the prince’s 'j&ra or prie.st.— His prophetic words.— 

or funeral rites, made the cxiiediotit to entniji tlic chiefs, who are 
..•oiidemned to death. —Intrepid conduct of Dtvl Sing of Poknrn.— Hi.i 
last words. — Reticctinn.s on their defective system of govenimont.— 
Sacrifice of the law of primogeniture.- Its consequeiicea.- Sabhu! Sing 
arms to avenge his fatlicr's daatli.— Is slain.— 1’nwe‘r of the nobles 
cliecked.— They arc led against the robbers ol the desert.— Aincrkote 
seized from Sinde.—Godwar taken from Mewar.— Manvar and .Icipuor 
unite against the Mahratt.as, who arc defeated at Tonga.— DeBoigiie's 
first iipjiear.tnce. -Ajmer recovered by the llahtores.— Rattles of I'utuii 
mid Nlairta. -Ajmdr siirrcnde'rs. —Suicide of the governor.— Beeiy Sing's 
e'incubin-.'ee'lopts Miun Sing. Her insolence alienates the nobles, who 
[liar, the a - osal of t!icr.aia-—Murderiif the coiicubiiia—Bcijy Sing dic< 

CriAlTEU .\IV. 

ihija Bheem seizes upon the J'k/i.— D iscomfiture ol Ills competitor, Zalim 
Sing. — Bheem destroys .all the other claimants to siiccessioii, c.xcepthig 

. .Uaun Sing.— Blockaded in ilhaloru.— Sallies from the garrison fur sii|i. 
jilies.— Prince Maun hends one of them.— Incurs the risk of capture. - 
1* preserved by the Ahore chief. — Raja Ilheem offends Ids nobles. — They 
.'ihaiidon Marwar. — The fief of Neenny attacked.— Jhalure reduced to 
rhe point of surrender. — Sudden and critical deatli of R.ija Bheem. -Its 
probable cause.— The V^dps, or ‘ ciimiing men,’ who surround the 
prince. — Accession of Riy’a Miiuii.— RelicUiuu of Sowa€ Sing of I’okurii. 
— Conspir.ocy of Chainpxsuni. — Decl.aratiou of the pregnancy of a queen 
<if Raja iUieein.— Convention with R.ija Maun.— Posthumous birtlis.— 
'J'lieir evil con.sequences in Rajivarra.— A child born. — Scut off by ste-slth 
to Pokiirii, and its birth kept a secret — Named Dhonkul.— Raja Maun 
evinces indiscreet partialities.— Alienates the (!!i»mpawuts.— Birth ol 
the posthumous son of Raja Bheem promulgated. — 'The chiefs call on 
Raja Maun to fulfil tlie terms of the convention.— The mother disehtims 
the child— The Pokurii chief sends the infant Dhoiikiil to the saiietnury 
of Abhye Sing of Khetii. — Sowa6 opens his underplot. — Embroils llaja 
AIouii with the courts of Amb^r and M6war.— He carries the Pretender 
Dlionkul to jeipoor.— Acknowledged and proclaimed ns R.tia<ifManvar.— 
The majority of the chiefs support the Pretender.— The Bikaner prime 
espouses liis cause. — Armies called in the field. — Baseness of Ilulear. 
who deserts Raja Maun.— The armies approach.- Raja Maun’s chiets 
abandon him.— He attempts suicide.— Is persuaded to fly.— He gains 
•fodpoor. — Prepares for defence. — Becomes susihcious of all his kin.- 
Kefuses them the lionoiir of defending the castle.- They join the ailic.-. 
who invest .iodpoor.— The city taken ami plundered. Dktres- of ihe 
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besiegers.— Mccr Kliin's conduct causes a division.— His flight I'rmn 
Marwar.— Pursued by the Jeipoor commander.— Battle.— Jeipoor foi-ce 
destroyed, and the city invested.— Dismay of the Eaja,— Breaks up the 
siege of Jodpoor. — Pays £200,000 for a safe passage to Jeipoor. — The 
spoils of Jodpoor intercepted by the Eahtores, ana wrested from the 
Cutchwahas.— Meer Khan formally accepts service with E^a Maun, and 

repairs to Jodpoor with the four Rahtore chiefs 130 

CHAPTER XV. 

Meer Khan’s reception at Jodpoor.— Engages to extirpate Sowar's faction. 

— Interchanges turbans with the Raja.— The Khan repairs to Nagore. — 
Interview with Sowad—Swears to support the Pretender.— Massacre of 
the i^poot chiefs.— Pretender flies.~The Khan plunders Nagore.— 
Receives £100,000 from R^a Maun. — Jeipoor over-nm. — Blkanfer 
attacked.— Meer Khan obtains the ascendancy in Marwar.— Garrisons 
Nagore with his Pat’hans.— Partitions lands amongst his chiefs.— 
Commands the salt lakes of Nowah and Sambhiu*.— The minister Indu- 

3 and high priest Deonat’h assassinated.— Maun’s reason affect- 
—His seclusion.— Abdication in favour of his son Chuttur Sing.— 
Who falls the victim of illicit pursuits.— Madness of R%ja Maun 
increased.— Its causes.— Suspicions <jf the R^a having sacrificed Indur- 
raj.— The oligarclvy, headed by Salim Sing of Pokuni, son of Sowae. 
assumes the charge of the government.— ^Ipoch of British universal 
supremacy.— Treaty with Marwar framed during the regency of Chuttur 
Sing.— The oligarchy, on his death, offer the goat of Marwar to the house 
of Edur.—R^ected.— Reasons.— Rfga Mauii entreated to resume the 
reins of power.— Evidence that his madness was feigned.— The Raja 
dissatisfied with certain stipulations of the treaty.— A British officer sent 
to Jodpoor.— Akhi Chund chief of the civil administration.— Salim Sing 
of Pokum chief minister,— Opposition led by Futteh Raj.— British 
troops offered to be placed at the Raja’s disposal.— Offer r^-cted.— 
Reasons.—British agent returns to ^m^r.— Permanent agent appointed 
to the court of Raja Maun.— Arrives at Jodpoor.— Condition of the 
capital.— Interviews with the R^a.— Objects to be attained described.— 
A^nt leaves Jodpoor.— General sequestrations of the fiefs.— Rma Maun 
apparently relapses into his old apathy.— His deep dissunulation.— 
Circumvents ana seizes the faction. — Their wealth sequestrated. — Their 
ignominious death.— Immense resources derived from sequestrations.— 
Raja Maun’s thirst for blood.— Fails to entrw the chiefs.— The Nefim^ 
chief attacked.— His gallant defence. — Slain. — The Pokurn chief 
escapes.— Futteh Raj becomes minister.— Raja Maun’s speech to him. — 
Neeinaj attacked.-:-Surrender.— Raja Maun’s infamous violation of his 
pled^.— Noble conduct of the mercenary commander.— Voluntary exile 
of the whole aristocracy of Marwar.— Received by the neighbouring 
princes. — Maun’s gross ingratitude to Anar Sing.— The exiled chieft 
apply to the British Government, which refuses to mediate.— Raja Maun 
loses the opportunity of fixing the constitution of Marwar.— Reflections. 130 
CHAPTER XVI. 

Extent and population of Marwar.— Classification of inhabitants.— Jits.— 
Rajpoots, sacerdotal, commercial, and servile tribes.— Soil.— Agricul- 
tum products.— Natural productions.— Salt lakes.— Marble and lime- 
stone quarries,— Tin, lead, and iron mines. — Alum.— Manufactures.— 
Commercial marts. — Transit trade.— Palli, the emporium of Western 
India.— Mercantile classes.— Khartras and Oswals.— .Autdrs, or cara- 
vans.— Imports and exports enumerated. — Chorum, the guardians of 
the caravans.— Commercial decline. — Causes. — Opium monopoly. — Fairs 
of Moondhwa and Balotra.— Administration of justice.— Punishments.— 

Raja Beejy Sin^s clemency to prisoners, who are maintained by private 
charity.— Gaol deliveries on eclipses, births, and accession of princes.— 
Sogdn, or ordeals : fire, water, burning oil. — Piinchkets.— Fiscal reveniie.s 
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regulations.— or corn-rent.— .'''Af’noAi atirl Koi.v-arri^. 
’raxes.— ..iHjro, or capitation-tax.— or pasturage.- A'«uw/'«. c.r 
door-tax; how orimated.— .b'tfiw?-, or imposts ; their amount.— 

Mis, or collectors.— Revenues from the salt-lakes.— 7'<rnrf<w, or caravans 
engaged in this trade.— Aggregate revenues.— Militaty resources.— Mer- 
cenaries.— Feudal quotas.— Schedule of feoffs.— Qualification of a 
cavalier j.j .2 


ANNALS OF BIKANER. 

CHAPTER I. 

Origin of the state of Bikaner.— Beeka, the founder.— Condition of the 
aboriginal Jits or Gates. —The number and extensive diffusion of this 
Scythic race, still a majority of the peasantry in Western Hajpootana, 
and perhaps in Northern India.— Their pursuits pastoral, their govern- 
ment patriarchal, their religion of a mixed kind.— List of the Jit can- 
tons of Bfkan^r at the irruption of Beeka.— Causes of the success of 
Beeka.— Voluntary surrender of the supremacy of the Jit elders to 
Beeka.— Conditions,— Characteristic of the Getic people throughout 
India.— Proofs.-Invaaion of tlie Johyas by Beeka and his Jit sub- 
jects.— Account of the Johyas.— Conquered by i^eka.— He wrests 
Bhagore from the Bbattis, and founds Bikaner, the capital, A.D. 1488.— 

His uncle Kaiidnl makes conquests to the north.— Death of Beeka.— His 
son Noonkum succeeds.— Makes conquests from the Bhattis.— His son 
Jaet sueoeeda— Enlarges the powerof Bflcan^r.— Rai Sing succeeds.— The 
Jits of Blkan6r]o8etheirlibertie8.—The8tate rises to importsnee.— B jU 
Sing’s connexion with Akb4r.— His honours and power.— The johyas 
revdt and ai-e exterminated.— Traditions of Alexander the Great amongst 
the ruins of the Johyas.— Examined.— The Pooniah Jits vanqui^edby 
Ram Sing, the R^a’s brother.— Their suyection imperfect.— Sing's 
daughter weds prince Selim, afterwards Jehangfr.- Ra^ Sing succeeded 
by his son Kurrun.— The three eldest sons of Kurrun fall in the 
imperial service.— An6p Sing, the youngest, succeeds.— Quells a rebel- 
lion in Cabul. — His death uncertmn.-^uroop Sing succeeds.— He is 
killed. — Sujaun Sing, Zoorawur Sing, Giy Sing, and Raj Sing succeed.- 
The latter poisoned by his brother by another mother, who usurps the 
throne, though opposed by the chiels,— He murders the rightful heir, 
his nephew.— Civil war.— Muster-roll of the chiefs.— The usurper 

attacks Jodpoor.— Present state of Blkan4r.— Account of Beedavati l-'iC 

CHAPTTR II. 

Actual condition and capabilities of Bikaner— Cau-ses of its deteriora- 
tion. — Extent — Population. — Jits.— Saraswati Brahmins. — Charuns.— 
Mallb and Nate. — Chooras and Thaories. — Rajpoots.- Face of the 
country.— Grain and vegetable productions.— Traplementa of hns- 
bandry. — Water. — Salt lakes. — Local physiognomy. — Mineral produc- 
tions.— Unctuous clay.— Animal productions.- Commerce and manu- 
factures.— Fairs.— Government and revenues.— The fisc.- Dhooah, or 
hearth-tax.— Anga, or capitation-tax.— Sayer, or imposts.— Pusaeti, or 
plough-tax. — Mmbah, or ancient land-tax, — Extraordinary and irregular 

resources.- Feudal levies,— Household troops 17.3 

CHAPTER III. 

Bhutnair, its origin and denomination. — Historical celebrity of the Jits of 
Bhutnmr. — Emigration of Btesf. — Succeeded by Bhiroo. — Embraces 
Islamism.— Rao Duleech.— Hosein Khan, Hosein Mahmood, Emam 
Mahmood, and Buhader Khaa— Zabta Khan, the present ruler.— Condi- 
tion of the countiy. — Changes in its physical aspect. — Ruins of ancient 
buildings.— Promising scene for arcl^ologicai inquiries. — Zoological 
and botanical curiomtiee.- List of the ancient towns.— Relics of the 
arrow-head character found in the desert 3SC 
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annals of JESSITLMEH. 


CIL\PTEll I. 

Jessnlm6v.— The fierivalion i)f its name. — The ilaj|>oeta of Jessnlmiir 
called Bhatti.s, are of the Yadu race.— Descended from Bharat, king of 
Bliavatversliii, or Indo-Scytliia. — Restricted bound.s of India of modern 
invention.— Tlie ancient Hindus a naval peoj)le.— First seats of the 
Yadus in India, I’raga, Mat’hura, and Dwarica. — Tlieir iisternatiotial 
wars.— Her:, king of iiat'hura and Dwaiicii, leader of tiie Yadus.— Dis- 
nursion of his family. — His great grand.sims Nhba and Kliira.— NAlia 
driven from Dwarica, becomes prince of Maroost’liali, conjectured to be 
tile Maru, or Merve of Iran. — Jliar6ja and Jnd-bha,n, the sons of 
Khiva.— Tlio former founds the 6ind-samina dynasty, and. Jud-bhftii 
becomes prince of Beliera iii the PunjS,1j. — PritliioAhu succeeds to Niibu 
in Miiroo.— His son Biliii.— His posterity.— Raja Guj founds Gujni.- 
Attacked by the kings of Syria and Kliurasan, who are repulsed. — Uajn 
Guj attacks Oaahmere.— His marriage.— Second invasion from •Khcfrii- 
anil. — The Syrian king conjectured to be Aiitiochiis,— Oracle predicts 
the loss of Oujiii.— Gui slain.- Gujui fcikcn.— Prince Salbahan arrives 
ill the PurijAb. — Founds the city ol Salbaliaua, S, V. T2.— Conquers tiie 
Punjab.— Marries the daughter of Jcipnl Tuar of Dehli.— Elc-conqiicrs 
Gujni. — Is succeeded by Balund.— His niinierous otfspriiig.— Their con- 
iliicsts.— Conjecture regarrlinc the Jadooii tribe of Eiisofzye, Hint the 
Afghans aro Fdrto, liot YoJiidU, or Jcwa.~B;iluiid resides at Salba- 
iiana.— Assigns Gujni to his grandson Ch.akito, who becomes a convert 
to Islam and king of Khorasaii. — The Cbakito Moguls descended from 
liiiti.— Balund dies.— His .son Bhatti succeeds.— Changes the patronymic 
of Yadu. or Jadoo, to Bhatti.— Succeeded by Mungul Rao,— His 
brother Miisoor R.ao sad sons cross the Guruh and take possession of 
the Lakhi jungle. —Degradation of tlie sons of Mungul Rao.— They lose 
their rank os Rmpoots.— Their offspring styled Abhorias and Juts.— 
Tribe of Tak. — The capital of Taxiles discovered.— Muii^il ilao arrive.s 
in the Indian desert— Its tribes. — His son, Majum Ilao, marries a 

K cess of Amerkote. — His son Keliur.— Alliance with the Deora of 
ore.— The foundation of Thanote laid.— Kehur succeeds.— Thauoto 
attacked by the Buraha tribe. — Thanote completed S. 787. — Peace with 
the B.arahas.— Reflections 

CHAPTER If. 

Kao Keliur, cotemporary of the Caliph Al Walid.— His offspring become 
licads of tribes. — Kehur, the first who extended his coiu^sts to the 
nhaiiis.— He is slain.— Tumio succeeds.- He assails tlie Baraiias and 
Langas,— Tiinnote invested by the prince of Mooltan, who is defeated. — 

I hui Tuimo espouses the daughter of the Boota chief.— His progeny.— 
Tinino finds a conce.aled treasure. — Erects the castle of Beejncfte. — 
Tuiino dies.— Succeeded by Beeji RaA— He assails tie Baraha tribe, 
who conspire with the Langas to attack the Bhatti prince.— Treacher- 
ous massacre of Beeji Rai and his kindred. — Deoraj saved by a Brah- 
min.— Tunnote taken.— Inhabitants put to the sword.— Deoinj joins his 
mother in Bootab2,n. — Erects Deorawiil, which is assailed by tlie Boota 
chief, who is circumvented iiiid put to death by Deoraj.— Tlie Bhatti 
prince is visited by a Jogi, whose disciple he becomes. — Title changed 
from Rao to Rawul.— Deoraj massacres the Langas, who acknowledge 
his supremacy.— Account of the Langa tribe.— Deoraj conquers 
Lodorvi capita! of the Lodra Rajpoots.— Avenges an insult of -the 

K 'nce of Dhir.- Singular trait of patriotic devotion.— Assaults Dliir.— 
tarns to Lodorva.— Excavates lakes in KhidAL— Assassinated.— Suc- 
ceeded byRawul Moond, who .revenges his father's deatL— HLs son 
Raohera cspoiwes the diwighter of BiiUiib-SAii of Piittun Anliulwarra.— 
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Ciitomporaries ol' Malmioud of GiOni. — Captiiresi a ciinivaii cif liw-scs. — 

TliC I’alioo Bhattis conquer Poogul from the Jciliyas.— Doosftj, son 
of Bacber.i. attacks the Kbeechies. — Proceeds with liis three brotliers to 
land of Kk4r, where tliey espouse the Gohilote chief's daugliters.— 
.Inijiortant synchronisms.— Bacliera dies.— Doosij succeeds.— Attacked 
hy ilie Soda prince Hamir, in whose ivij'n the Caggar ceased to flow 
tlirmigh the desert— Traditional couplet.— >So!is of DoosSj.— Tlie 
youngf.st, Lanja Beeji llae, nmnies the daughter of Sidraj Solunki, king 
of Anhulwarra. — 'flie other sons of Doosfij. Jcsnl, and Beeji Had. — Bhoj* 
ileo, son of Lanja Beeji Piiie, bficomes lord of IxKlorea on Uic death tjf 
Ijrn«ilj. — Josul conspires agiiinst his nepliow Biiojdco.— Solicit.s aid 
from the Sultan of Guor, whom he joins at Arore. — Bwears idlegiatiee to 
the Sultet).— Obtains his idd to dispossess Bhojdeo.— Lticlorva attackcti 
and plundered. — Bhojdeo slain.— Jcsul becomes llawui of the Bhattis.— 
Abandons Ludorva us too exposed.— Discovers a site for a new 
capital.— Prophetic inscription on the Brimsir-coond, or fountain.— 

Fuutids Jessulmdr.— Jesul dies, and is succeeded by fSalbalan 11 :>iis 

CHAriEll III. 

I’rcliminary observations.— The early history of the Bhattis not devoid of 
Interest. — Traces of their ancient inaniierH and religion.— The chronicle 
i-osHined.— Jesnl survives the change of capital twelve years.— Tlie heir 
Kailuii banished. — Salbahun, his younger orotiier, succceda.— Expedi- 
tion against the Cuttior Cat’hi.— Their supposed origin.— Application 
tn>m the Yadu prince of Badriimt’h for a nriiice to till tlie vacinit 
(ifnli . — During Salhahan's absence, his son Beqjil n.snrns tlic 'jnid,-- 
.Salbahati retires to Kh&d4l, and fulls in battle agiiiiist tlic Buloclics.— 
BccJLl commits suicide.— Kailun recalled and placed on the f/odi.— His 
issue form elans. — Khizzur Klian Balochag.aiu invades KliiidAI. — Kaihni 
nttacks liim, and avenges his father’s dcatlc -Death of Kailim.— Suc- 
ceeded by Gliaciiik Deo.— He cxficls tlie (Jhuuna llajpoots.— Dcfeat.s tiu' 
Sodas of Ainerlcote.— The llahtores hitoly arrived in the desert beconn; 
troublesumc. — Important synchtonisms. — Death of Chachik.— He i.s 
succeeded by his gnuidtsoti Ivurrun, to the prejudice of the elder, Jactsi, 
wlio leaves Jes.sulin6r.— llcdrcssc.s tlie wrongs of a Baraha Raopoot,— 
Kurrun dies.— Succeeded by L.akhur S6n.— His imbecile character.— 
Keplaced by his son I’oonual, who is dethroned and banished.— His 
gniiidsoii, Kiining-deo, establishes hinisclf at Marote nnd Foogul. — On 
the depusalof Boonpal, Jactsi is recalled and placed on tlie ya(/t.—Ho 
atl'ords a refuge to the I’urihar prince of Muiidore, when attacked by 
Alla-o-dln.— The sons of Jactsi carry off the imperial tribute of Tat’hu 
and Mooltan.— The king determines to invade Je.s.sulmcr.— Jaetsi and 
liis son.s prepare for the storm.— Jessulinfir invested,— First assault 
repulsed.- The Bhattis keep an army in the field.— Rawul Jactsi 
dies.— The siege continues.— Singular friendship between his son 
ilnttini and one of the besiemng generals.— Moolroj succeeds.— General 
Assault.— Again defeated.— Garrison reduced to great extremity.— Coun- 
cil of war. — Determination to perform the «jFa. — Generous conductor 
the Mahomedan friend of Uuttun to his sons.— Final assault- Rawnl 
hloolraj and lluttun and their chief kin fall in battle. — Jessnlm^r taken, 

dismantled, and abandoned 22] 

CHAPTER IV. 

The I'ahtores of Mehwo settle amidst the ruins of Jeesulmcr.- Driven out 
by the Bliatti chieftain Doodoo, who is elected Bawnl.—.Ke carries off 
tlie .stud of Feeroz Shah. — Second storm and sataof Jca-nlnter. — Di.>odi>ii 
slain. — Mogul invasion of India. — The Bhatti princes obtain their 
liberty. — liawulGursi rc-eatablUhes Jessultn^r.— Kehur, son of Deoriij.— 
IJisclosure of his destiny by a prodigy. — Is adopted by the wife of Bawnl 
Giirsi, wiiois assas.sinaten by the tribe of .Jesur. — Kehnr proclaimed.- • 
Betinlade becomes foP'.— The succo:sion entailed on the sons of Hamir.— 
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Matrimonial overture to Jaita from M^w.ir.— Engagement broken off.— 
The brothers slain.— Penitential act of Eao Rauing. — Offering of 
Kehur.— Soma the elder departs with his bussie and settles at Giraup.— 
Sons of Rao Raning become Mooslems to avenge their father’s deatn. — 
Consequent forfeiture of their inheritance.— They mix with the Abhoria 
Bhattis. — Kailun.the third son of Kehur, settles m forfeited lands. — 
Drives the Dahyas from KbidAl. — Kailun erects the fortress of Kerroh 
on the Behah or Gara.— Assailed by the Johyas and Langas under 
Ameer Khan Korli, who is defeated. — Subdues the Chahils and 
Mohils.— Extends his authority to the Punjnud.— Rao Kailun marries 
into the Samma family.— Account of the Samma race.— He seizes on the 
Samma dominions. — Makes the river Indus his boundary.— Kailun 
dies.— Succeeded by Chachik.— Makes Marote bis head-quarters.— 
League headed by the chief of Mooltan gainst Chachik, who invades 
that territory, and returns with a rich booty to Marote.— A second 
victory.— Leaves a ganison in the Punjftb.— Defeats Maipal, chief of the 
Doonais. — A sini, or Aswini-Kote. — Its supposed position. — Anecdote. — 
Feud with SatOmSr.— Its consequences.— Alliance with HyW Khan.— 
Rao Chachik invades Peeleebunga. — The Khokurs or Ghikers des- 
cribed.— The Langas drive his garrison from Dhooniapoor.— Rao Chachik 
falls sick.— Challenges the prince of Mooltan.— Reaches Dhooniapoor.— 
Rites preparatory to the combat.— Worship of the sword.— Chachik is 
slain with all his bands.— Koombho, hitherto insane, avenges his father’s 
feud. — Birsil re-establishes Dhooniapoor. — Repairs to Kerore. — Assailed 
by the Langas and Baloches,— Defeats them. — Chronicle of Jeasulin^r 
resumed. — Rawul Bersi meets Rao Birsil on his return from his expedi- 
tion in the Puniib. — Conquest of Mooltan by Baber.— Probable conver- 
sion of the Bnattis of the Punjib.— Rawul Bersi, Jait, Noonkum, 
Bheem, Muiiohur-das, and Subbul Sing, six generations. 

CHAPTER V. 

Jessulm^r becomes a fief of the empire.— Changes in the succession.— 
Subbul Sing serves with tie Bhatti contingent.— His services obtain him 
the/jodi of Jessulra^r.— Boundaries of Jessuimir at the period of Baber’s 
invasion.— Subbul succeeded by his son, Umra Sing, who leads the tJia- 
doiir into the Baloch territory.— Crowned on the field of victory.— 
Demands a relief from his subjects to portion his daughter.— Puts a chief 
to death who refuses.—Eevolt of the Chunna Rajpoots.— The Bhatti 
chiefs retaliate the inroads of the Rahtores of Bikaner.— Origin of fron- 
tier-feuds.— Bhattis gain a victory.— The princes of JessulmAr and 
Blkan6r are involved in the feuds of their vassals.— R^a Andp Sing 
calls on all his chiefs to revenge the disgrace. — Invasion ol Jessufm^r. — 
The invaders defeated. — The Rawul recovers Poogul. — Makes Barmair 
tributary.— Umra dies.— Succeeded by Jeswuiit.—'flie chronicle closes.— 
Decline of Jessulm^r, — Poogul. — Barmair.— Filodi wrested from her by 
the Rahtores.— Importance of these transactions to the British Govern- 
ment.— KhidAI to the Girah seized by the DAodpotras.— Akhi Sing suc- 
ceeds. — His uncle, Tqj Sing, usurps the government. — The usurper 
assassinated during the ceremony of Akhi&nc recovers the oadi.— 
Keigns forty years.— Bahwul Khan seizes on Khidm.— Bawul Moolraj.— 
Suroop Sing Mehta made minister.— His hatred of the Bhatti nobles.— 
Conspiracy against him by the heir apparent, Ra^ Sing.— Deposal and 
confinement of the Rawul.- The prince proclaimed. — Refuses to occupy 
the yofit— M<»lraj emancipated by a Rajpootnl.— Resumption of the 
qadi.~-1h6 prince RaS Sing receives the Slack k/Klai of banishment.— 
Retires to Jodpoor.- Outkwry of the Bhatti nobles.— Their lands 
sequestrated, and mtles destroyed.— After twelve years, restor^ to 
their lands. — Ra6 Sing decapitates a merchant. — Returns to Jessulm^r. — 
Sent to the fortress of Dewoh.— Salim Sing iKcomes minister.— Kis 
character.— Falls into the hands of his enemies, but is saved by the 
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nwgiiaiiimitj' of ZuoKiwur Sing.— Plans liLs destruction, throi^h his own 
lirnther's wife.— Zoorawur is poisoned.— The Jlehta tlien assassinate.s 
tier and her husband.— Fires the castles of Dewoh.— fla6 Sing burnt to 
<ieath.— Murder of his sons.— The ministerproclaimsGuj Sing.— Younger 
sons of Moolraj fly to B!kan6r.— The longest reigns in the K^poot annals 
are during ministerial usurpation.- Eetro.spective view of the Bhatti 
history.— lieflections -JaT 

CHAPTEIl VI. 

Rawul Moolny enters into treaty with the English.— The Raja dies.— Hi.s 
grandson, Guj Sing, proclaimed.— He becomes a mere puppet in the 
minister’s bauds.— Third article of the treaty.— Inequality of the 
alliance. — Its importance to Jessubniir. — Consequences to be apprehended 
by the British Government.— Dangers attending the enlarging the circle 
o) our political connexions.— Importance of Jessulm6r in the event of 
Russian invasion.' — British occupation of the valley of the Indus con- 
sidered.— Salim Sinjj's administration resumed.— His rapacity and 
tyranny increasc.—Wishes his office to be hereditary.— Report of the 
British agent to his Government.— Palliwals self-exiled.— inkers' fami- 
lies kept as hostage.^. — Revenues ari.sing from confiscation. — 'Wealth of 
the minister.— Border-feud detailed to exemplify the interference of the 
paramount power.— The Maldoles of Baroo.— Their history.— Nearly 
txterminatea by the Rahtores of Bikaner.— Stimulated by the minister 
.Salim Sing.— Cause of this treachery.— He calls for British interfer- 
ence.— Granted.— Result.— Rawul Guj Sing arrives at Oodipoor.— 
Marries the Rana’s daughter.- Influence of this lady 246 

CHAPTER VII. 

Gengrapliical jiosition of Jcs-sulm^r.— Its .superficial area.— List of it.s 
i Lief towns.— Population. — .lessulm^r chiefly desert.— J/ h.oj/'o, a rocky 
ridge, traced from CuUHh—Htm, or sait-marshe.s.— Kanoad Sirr.— Soil. 
—Productions.— Husbandry. — Manufactures.— Commerce. — KiiUdrs, or 
caravans.— Articles of trade.— Revetiues.— Land Jind transit taxes. — 
Dkami, or Collector.— Amount of hmd-tax exacted from the Culti- 
vator.— Z)/woo, or hearth-tax.— or tax on food.— ZJind, or forced 
contribution.— Citizens refuse to pay.— Enormous we.alth accumulated 
by the minister by extortion.— Establishments.— Expenditure.— Tribes. 

—Their moral estimation. — Personal appearance and dre.ss.— 
Their predilection for opium and tohuccn.—Palliwals, their history.— 
Numbers, wealth, employment.— Curious rite or worship.— Palli 
coins.— PoIuirKU! Brahmins. — Title. — Numbers. — Singular typical wor- 
ship.— Race of Jut.— Castle of Jeasulmdr. 

SKETCH OF THE INDIAN DESERT. 

CHAPTER I. 

General aspect.— Boundaries and divisions of tlic desert.— Probable etymo- 
logy of the Greek 0 (T«A—AbsoTption of the Caggar river. — Theliooni. 
or salt-river. — The Runn, or Rin. — Distinction of t’/iiU and rooi. — T’ki'l 
of the LoonL— Jhalore.- Sewinchf.— Macholah and Morseen.— Beenmal 
and Sanchore.— Bhadr^oon.— Mehwo.— Bhalotraand Tilwarra.- Eendn- 
vi'iti.— Oogadeo-ca-t’hul. — T'/nd of Tirruroe — T’htd of Khawur.— Malli- 
nat’h-ca-tliul, or Bannair.— Kherdur.— Jiinih Chotun.— NuggurGoorah. 263 

CHAPTER II. 

Chohan Raj.— Antiquity and nobility of the Chohan." of fhc desert. — 
Dimension .and population of the Raj.— Nuggur.— Rankasirr.— Theraud. 
—Face of the Chohan Raj.— Water.— Productions.— Inhabitants.— 
Kolis and Bliils. — Pithils. — Thnls of DhAt and Omnrsoomra.— Depth <if 
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ties of the Soda, the Soomura, aiid the Sainma princes.— Their atiti- 
quity.— Inferred to be the opponents of Alexander the Great, and Me- 
nander. — Lieutenant of W^d takes Arore. — Omurkote, its history. — 
Tribes of Sinde and the desert— Diseases.— Narooa, or Guinea-Worm.— 
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ANNALS OF AMBER, OR DHOONDAR. 

CHAPTER I. 

Designations given by Europeans to the principalities of Rajpootann.— 
Dhoondar known by the name of its capitals, Amb6r or Jeipoor.— The 
country of the Cutcnwabas an araregate of the conquests by the race so 
called.— Etymology of ‘ Dhoonoar.’— Oririn of tiie Cutch%7aha8,— Raja 
Nal fonnds Nurwar. — Dhola Ra6 expelled, and founds Dhoondar. — 
Romantic legend of Dhola Ra^.— His treachery to his benefactor, the 
Meeiia lord of Khogong. — Marries a daughter of a Birgoojur chief, and 
becomes his heir.— Auraenta his territories, and transfers his govern- 
ment to Eamgurh.— Marries a daughter ot the prince of.^m6r.— Is 
killed in battle with the Meenas. — ms son Kankul conquers Dhoondar. 

— Mividu! Ea§ conquers AmMr, and other places.— Conquests of Hooii- 
deo. — Of Koontul. — Accession of Pujoon. — Reflections on the aboriginal 
tribes at this period.— The Meena race.— Pujoon marries the sister of 
Pirthi Raj of DehlL— His military prowess.- Is killed at tlie rape of the 
princess of Canouj.— Malfei succeeds, — His successors.- Pirthi Raj 
creates tlie bara-kotrit or twelve great fiefs of ArabSr.— He is assassi- 
nated. — Bahiirmull.— The first to wait on the Mahomedan power.— Bhag- 
wandas the first Rapoot to give a daughter to the imperial house.— His 
daughter marries J^angfr^ and gives oirth to Khoosroo.— Accession of 
Maun Sing.— His power, intrigues, and death.— Rao Bhao.— Maha.— 
Mirza K^ja Jey Sing, brother of R^a Maun, succeeds.— Repairs the dis- 
graces of his two prcidecessors, and renders immense services to tlie 
empire.— Is poisoned by his son.— Ram Sing. — Bishen Sing 3Ifi 

CHAPTER II. 

Sowa6 Jey Sing succeeds.— Joins the party of Azim Shah.— Amb6r seques- 
trated.— Jey Sing expels the imperial garrison.— His character.— His 
astronomical knowledge.— His conduct during the troubles of the 
empire.— Anecdote illustrative of the evils of polygamy. — Limits of tho 
raj of Amb^r nt the accession of Jey Sing.— The new city of Jeipoor.- 
Conquest of Rqjore and Deoti. — Incidents illustrative of Rajpoot cha- 
racter.— Jey Sing’s habit of inebriation.— The virtues of his character.— 
Contemplates the rites of AswamMIia . — Dispersion of his valuable 
manusenpts.— His death.— Some of his wives and concubines become 
satU on nis pyre 328 

CHAPTER III. 

The Rajpoot league.— Aggrandizment of Ambdr.— Eesuri Sing succeeds.— 
IntMtine troubles produced by polygamy.— Madhii Sing.— The Jats.— 
Their Rajas.— Violation of the Amber territory by the Jits.— Battle.— 

Rise of Macherri. — Decline of the Cutchwaha power after the death of 
Madhii Sing.— Pirthi Sing.— PertSp Sing.— Intrigues at his court.— The 
stratagems of Kooshialiram and the Macherri chief.— Death of Feeroz 
the feelhdn, paramour of the Pat-Rani.- Broils with the Mahrattas.- 
Pertep attains the m^ority, and gains the victory of Tonga.— His diffi- 
culties, — Exactions of the Mahrattas. — Ju^ut Sing. — His follies and 
despicable character.— Makes Ras-caphoor, his concubine, q^ueen of half 
A.mbdr— Project to depose liim prevented by a timely sacrifice.— Mohuii 
Sing elected his Successor 3-10 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Jcipoor the last of the Rajpoot states to embrace tlie proffered alUauec of 
tlie Britwb.— Procrastination habitual to the Rigpoots, as all Asia- 
tics.— Motives and considerations which influenced the Jeipoor court in 
declining our alliance.— A treaty concluded.— Death of Juggut Sing.— 

Effects of our interference in the intrigues respecting the succession. 

Law of primogeniture.— The evils attending on ignorance of Rajpoot 
customs.— Violation of the law of succession in the placing of Jlohun 
Sing on the gocif.— Reasons lor departing from the rule of succession.— 
Conduct of the British authorities.— The title of MnJmn Sing disputed 
by the legal heir-presumptive.— Dilemma of the Nazir and hia faction,— 

The threatened disorders prevented by the unexpected pregnancy of one . 

Ilf the queens of Juggut Sing. — Birth of a posthumous son .I IS 


SHEKHAWUT FEDERATION. 

CAHPTER V. 

Origin of the Sh^kh&vatf federation.— Its constitution. — Descent of the 
chiefs from Baloji of AmbSr.—Mokulji.— Miraculous birth of his son.— 
Kliiikhji.— Aggrandizes his territoiy.— Raemul.— Sooja.— Racsih— His 
heroism.— Obtains grants from Akber.— Gets possession of Khundaila 
and Oodipoor.— His exploits and character, — OnirdhuijjL — Is cut off by 
assassination.— Dwarcadas.— His extraordinary feat witli a lion.— Fall.s 
by Khan Jehan Lodi.— Birsiii^eo.— His authority usurped by his son.— 
Buhadoor Sing. — ArungzSb directs the demolition of the temple of 
Khundaila— Buhodoor deserts his capital. — Shigaun Sing Raesilote 
flies to its defence.— He is slain, the temple razed, and the city garri- 
soned. — Kesuri.— Partition of the territory between Kesiiri and 
Fultch Sing.— Futteh Sing assassinated.— Kesuri resists the regal 
authority.— la deserted in the field and slain,— His son Oodi Siiig 
taken to Aim4r.— Khundaila retaken, and restored to Oodi Sing. \vh« 
is liberatea— He resolves to punish the Mimohurpoor chief.— Is n.nfflcd 
by that chiefs intrigues.— Is besieged by Jey Sing of AniWr.— Klnin- 
daila becomes tributary to Ambdr :i jT 

CHAPTER VI. 

Riiidrabun Das adlieres to Madhii Sing in the civil wars of Ambir.— Par- 
tition of lands annulled.— Self-immolation of the BraUniina— Coiise- 
mienccs to Bindrabuii, in his contest with Indur Sing, the other chief of 
Khundsilfc— Civil war.— Prodigal expiatory sacrifice of Bindrabuii.— 
lie abdicates.— Govind Sing is assas.sinated.— Nursing Dhh.— R ise 
and devastations of the Wanrattae.— Siege of Khundaila.— Terms of 
redemption.— Murder of deputies by the Mahrattos.— Indur Sing 
perishes in the attempt to avenge them.—Pertip Sing.— Rise of the 
Seekur diief.— Transactions between PertAp and Nursing, bis co- 
partner.— Pertip obtains the whole of Khundaila.— Nursing recovers 
by stratagem his share of Khundaila— Domestic broils aodfeuds.-- 
General assembly of the Sadhani and Raesilote chiefs, to connteract tlie 
encroachments of Ambdr.— Treaty between the Shekhawots and the 
court of Ambdr.— Violated by the latter.— The confederacy assault the 
town of the Holdea faction,— Nursing refuses tribute to the court, and 
Khundaila is sequestrated.— Nursing and PertAp treaeheroii.sly made 
c.iptive. and conveyed to Jeipoor.— Khundaila annexed to the fisc 37'> 

CHAPTER VII. 

Bash Sing opposes the faithless court of Ambdr.— He isjoined by the 
celebrated George Thomas,— Desperate action.— Bach Sing placed in 
the fortified palace at Khundaila. -His garrison, with his brother, slain 
bv Hunwunt Sing, son of Pertsp.— Bagh regains tiie pilaee.— ITic lands 
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of Kliundaila farmed by Amber to two Brahmins.— They are expelled 
by the feudatory liarwuUias, who resist the court.— They become a 
banditti.— Singram Sing, cousin to Pertap, their leader.— He avoids the 
treachery of the court.— ^isdeath.— The confederacy unite in the league 
against Jodpoor.— New treaty with the Amb^r court.— Liberation of 
Pertip and Nursing.— Grand union of the Shekhawuts. — Abh6 Sing 
succeeds in IChundaila.— Treachery of the court.— Hunwunt regains 
Govitidgurh, Khundaila, &c.— Restoration of Khoshiaiiram to -the 
ministry of Jeipoor. — New investitures granted to the feudatories of 
Kliundaila.— Abh6 and Pertip inducted into their ancestral abodes.— 
Incident illustrative of the defects of the Rajpoot feudal system.— 
Khund^a assailed by Luchman Sing, chief of Seekur.— Gallant defence 
of Hunwunt.— His death.— Surrender of Khundaila to Luchman Sing.— 

The co-heirs exiled.— Power and influence of Luchman Sing.— Foils the 
designs of the Purohit.— Present attitude of Luchman Sing.— Subor- 
dinate branches of the Shekhawuts.— The Sadhanis.— Their territories 
wrested from the KaimkhanU and Rajpoots.— The K^ri branch of the 
family of Sadhoo attains superiority.— Bagh Sing of Keytri murders 
his own son.— The Larkhanis. —Revenues of Sh^khS.vati .IgO 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Reflections,— Statistics of Amb4r.— Boundaries.— Extent.— Population.— 
Number of townships.— Classification of inhabitants.-Soil.— Hus- 
bandry.— Products.— Revenues.— Foreign Army.— The feudal levies 385 


ANNALS OF HARAVATI 

BOONDI. 

CHAPTER 1, 

HirAvati defined.— Fabulous ori^n of the Annicitla races.— Mount Aboo.— 

The Chohans obtain Mieftvati, Golcoiida, and the Konkaii.— Found 
Ajm4r.— AjipAl— Manik Rae.— First Islamite invasion.— Ajmer taken.— 
Sarabhur founded ; its salt lake.— Offspring of Manik Rae.— Establish- 
ments in R^pootana. — Contests with the Mahomedans. — Beelundeo of 
Ajm4r : Goga Cholum of Mehera ; both slain by Mahmoud.— Beesuldeo 
Generalissimo of the Rajkot nations • his period fixed } his column at 
Dehli ; his alliances.— Origin of the Kara tribe.- AmlrJo obtains Asi.— 
Diroossessed.— Ishtpftl obtains As6r.~ Rao Harair.~Rao Chund slain. — 
Asw taken by Alla-o-din.— Prince Raiiisi escapes to Cheetore ; settles 
at Bhynsror, in Mewar.— His son Koiun declared lord of the Fatit&r 4i'>5 

CHAPTER II. 

Recapitulation of the Kara princes from the founder Aniirlj to Rae 
Dewa. — He erects Boondl.— Massacre of the Oosarras. — Dewa abdi- 
cates.— Ceremony of Yiigarcy, or abdication, — Succeeded by Samarsi. — 
Extends his sway east of the Chumbul.— Massacre of the Koteah Bhils.— 
Origin of Kotah. — Napooji succeeds. — Feud with the Solanki of 
ThMa.— Assassination of Napomi.— Singular Sati.— Hamoo succeeds. — 

The Bana asserts his right overthe Pathar. — Hamoo demurs, defies, and 
attach him.— Anecdote.— Birsing.-Biroo.-Rao Bando.— Famine.— 
Anecdote. — Bando expelled by his brothers ; converts to Maliome- 
danism. — Narayndas puts his uncles to death, and recovers his patri- 
mony.— Anecdotes of Narayndas.— Aids the Rana of Cheetore.— Gains a 
victory. — Espouses the niece of Rana RaemulL — His passion for opium. — 
Death.— Rao SoorajmuL— Marries a princess of Cheetore.— Fatal 
result,— AAoireo, or spring-hunt.— Assassination of the Rao.— His 
revenge. — Two-fold Satl.— Rao Soortan. — His cruelty, d^osal, and ban- 
ishment,— Rao A^wn elected.— Rora.mtic death.— Kao Soorjiin accedes. 424 
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CHAPTER in. 

Rao Soorjun obtains Rinthumbor.— Is besieged by Akber. -The R-.ondi 
prince surrenders the castle.— Becomes a vassal of the empire.— ilagna- 
iiimous sacrifice of Sowunt Hara.— Akber bestows the title of Rao Raja 
on the Hara prince. — He is seat to reduce Gondwana. — His success and 
honours.— Rao Bhoj succeeds.- Akber reduces Guzzerat,— Gallant con- 
duct of the Haras at Surat and Ahtnednugcur- Amazonian band — 
Disgrace of Rao Bhoj.— Cause of Akber’s death.— Rao Ruttun.— Rebel- 
lion against the emperor Jahangir.- The Hara prince defeats the rebels 
—Partition of Harouti.— Madhil Sing obtains Kotah.— Rao Euttuii 
slain.— His heir Gopinath killed.— Partition of fiefs in HaroutL— Rao 
Chutter Sal succeeds.— Appointed governor of Agra.— Services in the 
Dekhan,— Escalades DoulutabaA-Calbergs.-Damounee.— Civil war 
amongst the sons of Shah .lehan.— Character of Arungz6b by the ^ondi 
prince.— Fidelity of the Hara princes.— Battles of Oojein and Dhol- 
poor.— Heroic valour of Chutter Sal.— Is slain, with twelve princes of 
Hara blood. — Rao Bhao succeeds.— Boondf invaded,— Imperialists de- 
feated.— Rao Bhao restored to favour.— Appointed to Arungabart.— 
Succeeded by Rao Anurad.— Appointed to Lahore.— His death.— Rno 
Boodh.— Battle of Jajow.— The Hara princes of Kotah and Booiidi 
opposed to each other.— Kotah prince slam.- Gallantry of Rao Boodh.— 
ObWiiis the victoiy for Buhadoor Shah.— Fidelity of the ^ndl prince. 
—Compelled to ny.— Feud with the prince of Amb6r.— Its cause.— 
Ambitious views of Amb^r.— Its political condition.— Treachery of 
Amb4r.— Desperate conflict.— Rao Boodh driven from Boondi.— Boondi 
territory curtailed- Rao Boodh dies in ezile.— His sons 43.-. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Rao Om4da defeats the troops of Amb4r.— Conflict at Dublana.— Om€da 
defeated and obliged to fly.— Death of Hupja. his steed.— Takes refuge 
amidst the ruins of the CoumbuL— Redeems nis capital— Is again ex- 
peUed from it.— Interview with the widow of his father ; she solicits aid 
from Holcar to reinstate Om4da.— The Amb4r prince forced to acknow- 
lec^ie the claims of Om^da.— He recovers Boonoi. — Suicide of the Amb^r 
prince.- First alienation of land to the Mahratlas.— Madhii Sing of 
Amb4r asserts simremacy over Harouti.— Origin of tributary demands 
thereon.— Zalim Sing.— Mahratta encroachments.- Om^da’s revenge on 
the chief of Indurgurh; its cause and coiiseouences.— Om^da abdi- 
cates.— Ceremony of Y-(^rdJ. or abdication.— Installation of Ajlt.— 
Omida becomes a pilgrim; nis wanderings; cause of their interrup- 
tion. — Ajft assassinates the Rana of M^war. — Memorable S^i impreca- 
tion.— Awful death of Ajft.— Fulfilment of ancient prophecy.— Rao 
Bishen Sing succeeds.— Om^da’s distrust of his grandson ; their recon- 
ciliation.— 4Jm6da’8 death.— British army retreats through Harouti 
aided by Boondi— Alliance with the EngiisL— Benefits conferred on 
Boondi. — Bishen Sing dies of the cholera morbus ; forbids the rite of 
His character ; constitutes the Author guardian of his son, the 
Kao Raja Ram Sing 4.'« ' 


KOTAH. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Separation of Kotah from Boondi— The Koteah Bhlls.— Madhii Sing, first 
prince of Kotak — Its division into fiefs — The Madhani. — Raja Mokund. 
—Instance of devotion. — He is slain with four brothers. — Juggut Sing.— 
Faim Sing.— Is deposed.— Kishore Sing.— Is slain at ArcAL- Law of 
primogeniture set aside. — Ram Sing. — Is slain at Jajow. — Bheem Sing, — 
Chuker-s6n, king of the Bhils.— His power is annihOated by Raja 
Bheem.— Omut tribe.— Origin of the claims of Kotah thereon.— Raja 
Bheem attacks Nizani-ool-Moolk, and is slain.— Character of Raja 
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Blieem.— His enmity to Boondi.—Aiiecdute,— Title of M.ilia Eao be- 
stowed on Raja Bheem.— Kao Arjoon.— Cml contest for succession — 
Siam Sing skin.— Maharao Doorjun Sal— First irruption of the Mali- 
rattas.— Le^e against Kotah, which is besieged.— Defended by Him- 
mut Sing <niala.— ^im Sing born.— Siege raised.— Kotah becomes 
tributary to the Mahrattas.- Death of Doorjun Sal.- His character.- 
Hia hunting expeditions. — His queens. — Bravery of the Jhala cliief. — 
Order of succession restored.- Maliarao Ajlt.— Rao Chutter Sal.— Madlui 
Sing of AmbAr claims supremacy over the Kara princes, and invades 
Harouti.— ^ttle of Butwarro.- Zalini Sing Jhala.— Tlie Haras gain a 
victory.- Flight of the Anib^r army, and capture of the “ five-coloured 
^nner.”— Tributary claims on Kotaa renounced.— Death of Chutter Sal. 4ec 

CHAPTER VII. 

Maha Rao Goro&n Sing.— Zalim Sing.— His birth, ancestry, and progress 

, to power. — Office oi Foindar becomes hereditary in Lis family.— His 
office and estate resumed oy Oomftn Sing.— He abandons Kotah.— Pro- 
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Idngs of Parlipoor.—Second rolL—Sayn Pdl.—Eis date.—Conqiten Can<wy* 
—Utility of Rajpoot geMalogiee,—The Svrya Prakas, or poaie chronicle of 
the hard KumidhaTt.—The Raj Ruopou: Akhe&t, or chronicle of Sing's 
minority md reign.— The Btejy Vvlas.—Th« Ehi&t, a biographical treatise. 
—OUisr sources. — Tlee Yavanas and Aswas, or Indo-Seythic tribes.— The 
thirteen Rahtore famiiiet, bearing the epHleet OaTtuTJuij.—Raja Jeiohund, king 
(f Canouj.—The extent aa»d epletidour cf that state before the Mahomedan core- 
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paid to him.— Rite cf Soenair undertaken by Jeichwtd.— He failure and con* 
seque}uxs. — Slate cf India at that period. — The four great Hindu monarchies. 
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cftMs event. 

Marwar is a corruption of Mavoo-todr, classically Maroost'liali or 
Maroaaihan, ' the region of death,' It is also called Maroo-diea, 
whence the unintelligHsIe Mard^s of the early Mahomedan writers. 
The bards frequently style it Mord'hur, which is synonimous with 
Marco-djaa, or, when it suits their rhyme, simply Maroo. Though 
DOW restricted to the country subject to the Rahtore race, its ancient 
and appropriate application comprehended the entire ‘desart,’ from 
the Sutlej to the ocean. 

A concise genealogical sketch of the Rahtoi'e rulers of Marwar has 
already been given , we shall therefore briefly pass over those times 
‘ when a genealogical ti'ee would strike root in any soil when the 
ambition of the Rahtores, whose branches (soc’Acc) spread rapidly 
over ‘ the region of deetth,’ was easily gratified with a solar pedigi-ee. 
As it is desii-able, however, to record their own opinions regarding 
their origin, we shall make extracts from the chronicles (hereafter 
enumerated), instead of fusing the whole into one mass, as in the 
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Annals of M^wav. The reader will occasionally bo presented with 
sim])le translations of whatever is most interesting in the Rahtorc 
records. 

Lot us begin with a statement of the author’s authorities ; first, a 
genealogical roll of the Rahtores. fumiahed by a Yati, or Jain priest, 
from the temple of Nadolaye.* This roll is about fifty' feet in lengtli, 
commencing, as usual, with a theogony, follow’ed by the production 
of the ‘first Ralitore from the spine (mAf) of Indra,’ the nominal 
father being “ Yavanaswa, prince of Parlipoor,” Of the topography 
of Parlipoor. the Rahtores have no other notion than that it was in 
t)ic north ; but in the declared race of their progenitor, a Yavan 
prince, of tlie Aswa or Asi tiibe.f we have a proof of the Scytbic 
oi-igin of this Rajpoot family. 

The chronicle proceeds with the foundation of Kanya-eilbja,J 
or CanouJ, and the origin of Caiaa-dhwaja,§ (vulgb Caind’huj), the 
titular appellation of its princes, and concludes witli the thirteen 
gmat sac’fia, or rainificatious of the Rahtores, and their Qotm- 
acharya, or genealogical crced.|| 

Another roll, of considemble antiquity, commences in the fabulous 
ago, with a long string of names, without facts ; its sole value con- 
sists in the esteem in which the tribe holds it We may omit all 
that precedes Nayn P^l, who, in the year S. 626 (A.D. 47011), con- 
quered Canouj, laying its monarch AJteal ; from which period the 
race was termed Canoujea Rahtore. The genealogy proceeds to 
Jeichund, the last monoi'ch of Canouj ; relates the emigration of his 
nephew Seoji, or S^vaji, and his establishment in the desart 
{Maromuar), with a handiul of his brethren (a wreck of the mighty 
kingdom of Canouj) ; and terminates with the death of Raja Jes- 
wunt Sing, in S. 1735 (A.D. 1C79), describing every branch and 
scion, until wc see them spreading over Maroo. 

Genealogy ceases to be an uninteresting purauit, when it enables 
us to mark the progress qf animal vegetation, from the germ to the 
complete development of the tree, until the land is ovemhadowed 
with its bi-anches; and bare as is the chronicle to the moralist or 


* All andeiit town in Marwsr. 

\ One of the four tribes which overturned the Greek kingdom of Cactria. 
Tiro ancient Hindu cosmographers ckim the Aswar as a grand bi'aiidi of their 
early family, and doubtless the Indo-Scythic people, from the Oxus to the 
Ganges, were one me. 

I From CUbja (the spine) of the virgin ( Kanya ). 

f Cema-dhwaja, ‘ the banner of Cupid.’ 

II Ootdma Gotra, Mardmtndaiu Sd’thd, Sookr&cMryd Gurd, Gar-rajili Aani, 

Tanl’hant Dh^ ‘ ' 

1i It is a singular fact, that there is no available date beyond the fourth 
century for any of the great Kajpoot families, all of whom are brouglit from tho 
iiDitli. This was the period of one of the grand irruptions of the Getic races 
fiviii Central Asia, who established kingdoms in tho Puiydb and on tlic Indus. 
rut or Pali, the universal adjunct to every pi-oper name, indicates tlic pastoral 
l aco of these invaders. 
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historirtii, it exhibits to the observer of the powers of the ftiiiinal 
economy, cliita, which the annals of no other j)eo})lc on earth can 
furnish. In A.D, 11!)3, we see the throne of J^eichujid overturned ; 
his nephew, with a handful of retainers, taking servieo with a petty 
chieftain in the Indian desart. In less than four centuries, wo find 
the descendaTits of those exiles of the Ganges occu|)ying nearly the 
whole of the desart; having founded three capitals, studded the 
land with the castles of its feudality, and bringing into the field fifty 
tliousand men, e/c bdj} ca Mtd, ' the sons of one father,’ to combat the 
empeior of Dehli, What a contrast does their unnoticed giowth 
present to that of the Islamite conquerors of Canouj, of whom live 
dynasties passed away in ignorance of the reno%’ated existence of the 
Future, until the ambition of Shei-e Shah brought liim into contact 
with the descendants of S^6ji, whoso valour caused him tf) c.'cclaini 
“ he had nearly lost the crown of India for a handful of barley,” in 
allusion to the poverty of their land ! 

What a sensation does it not excite, when we know that a senti- 
ment of kindi-ed pervades every individual of this immense affiliated 
body, who can point out, in the great tree, the branch of his oiigin, 
whilst not one is too remote from the main stem to forget its pristine 
connexion with it 1 The moral sympathies created by such a system 
pass unheeded by the chronicler, who must deem it futile to describe 
what all sensibly feel, and which renders his page, albeit little moro 
than a .string of names, one of paiamount interest to the ‘ sons of 

Tho third authority is the Soot'cy ProJeas (Surya Pmkam), com- 
posed by the bard Kurnidhan, during the reign and by command of 
Raja Abhye Sing. This poetic history, comprised in 7, oOO stanzas, 
was copied from the original manuscript, and sent to me by Raja 
MAd, in the year 1820.* As usual, the mvya (bard) commences with 
the origin of all things, tracing the Rahtores from the creation down 
to Soomitra ; from whence is a blank until he recommences with tiiu 
name of Camd’huj, which appears to have been the title assumed by 
Nayn PAl, on his conquest of Canouj. Although Kurnidhan must 
have taken his facts from the royal records, they correspond very 
well with the roll from Nadolaye. The bai-d is, however, in a great 
hurry to bring the founder of the Rahtores into Marwar, and slur.^ 
over the defeat and death of Jeichund. Nor does he dwell long on 
his descendants, though he enumerates them all, and points out the 
leading events until jie reaches the reign of JeswuntSing, giand- 
fathcr of Abhye Sing, who “commanded the bard to write the fiooroj 
“ Pmhis.” 

The next authority is the Baj Hoopoe Akh^dt, or 'the royal 
relations.’ Thi.s work commences with a short account of the 
Suryamnsu, from their cradle at Ajodia; then takes up St-oji’s 
migration, and in the same strain as the preceding work, rapidly 


* This manuscrii)t is deposited in the library of the Uoyai Asiatic Society. 
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passes overall events until the death of Raja Jeswunt ; but it becomes 
a perfect chronicle of events dunng the minority of his successor 
Ajit, his eventful reign, and that of Abhye Sing, to the conclusion of 
the war against Sirbolund Khan, viceroy of Guzzerat. Throwing 
aside the meagre historical introduction, it is professedly a chronicle 
of the events from S. 1735 (A.D. 1679), to S. 1787 (A,D. 1734), the 
period to which the Sooraj Pmkas is brought down. 

A portion of the Bec^y Vula$, a poem of 100,000 couplets, also 
fell into my hands : it chiefly relates to the reign of the prince whose 
name it b^re, Beejy Sing, the son of Buklit Sing. It details the 
civil wars waged by Beejy Sing and his cousin Kam Sing (son of 
Abhye Sing), and the consequent introduction of the Mahrattas into 
Marwai-. 

From a biogi'a])hical work named simply KhMt, or ‘Stoiy,’ I 
obtained that portion which relates to the lives of Raja Oodi Sing, 
the friend of Akber; his son Ra,ja Guj, and grandson Jeswunt Sing. 
These sketches exhibit in true colours the character of the Rahtores. 

Besides these. I caused to be drawn up by an intelligent man, who 
had passed his life in office at Jodpoor, a memoir of transactions 
from the death of Ajit Sing, in A.D. 1629, down to the treaty with 
the English government in A.D. 1818. The ancestors of the narrator 
had filled offices of trust in the state, and he was a living chrenicle 
both of the past and present. 

_ From these sources, from conversations with the reigning sovereign, 
his nobles, his ambassadors, and subjects, materials were collected for 
this sketch of the Rahtoi-es, — barren, indeed, of events at firat, but 
redundant of them as we advance. 

A genealogical table of the Rahtores is added, shewing the grand 
offsets, whose descendants constitute the feudal /7'^age of the present 
day. A glance at this table will shew the claims of each house ; and 
in its present distracted condition, owing to civil broils, will enable 
the paramount power to mediate, wlien necessaiy, with impartiality, 
in the conflicting claims of the prince and his feudatoriea 

We shall not attempt to solve the question, whether the Rahtores 
are, or are not, Raunul-vansa, ' Children of ^e Sun nor shall we 
dispute either the birth or etymon of tlie first Rahtore (from the 
raht or spine of Indra), or search in the north for the kingdom of the 
nominal father ; but be content to conclude that this celestial inter- 
ference in the household concerns of the Parlipoor prince was 
invented to cover some disgrace. The name of Yavana, with the 
adjxmct Aaiva or Asi, clearly indicates the Indo-Scythic ‘ barbarian’ 
from beyond the Indus. In the genealc^ of the Lunar races 
descended of Budha and Ella {Mercury and the Earth — see Table 
I, VoL I), the five sons of Baj-aswa are made to people the countries 
on and beyond the Indus ; and in the scanty records of Alexander’s 
invasion, mention is made of many i-aces, as the Asasen® and Asaeani, 
still dwelling in these regions. 
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This period was fruitful in change to the old cstallished dynasties 
of the Hindu continent, when numerous ruccs of barbarUitis.viz., 
Huns, Parthians, and Getes, had fixed colonies on her western and 
northern frontiers* 

“ In S. 526 (A.D. 470), Nayn Pil obtained Canouj, from which 

? eviod the Rahtores assumed the title of Camd’huj, His son was 
udarut,t his Poonja, from whom sprang the thirteen great families, 
bearing the patronymic Camd’huj, vie. : 

“ 1st.— Dhurma Bhumbo ; his descendants styled Ddn^'a Cartid'huj. 
“ 2d.— Bhanooda, who fought the Afghans at Kangra, and founded 
Abhipoor ; hence the Abhipo<y)u Camd’kiij. 

" 3d. — Virachandra, who married the daughter of Hamira Chohan, 
of Ankulpoor Pattun ; he had fourteen sons, who emigrated to the 
Dekhm ; his descendants called Kuppolia Camd'huj. 

“ 4ti. — Umrabeejy, who married the daughter of the Pramara 
prince of Korahgurh on the Ganges ; — slew 16,000 Pramaras, and 
took jossession of Korah, whence the Korah Cai^’kuj.l 
“ 5h. — Soojun Binode ; his descendants Jirkhaira CamdUt/nj. 

« 6fc. — Pudma, who conquered Orissa, and also Bogilana, from 
Baja fejmun Yadu. 

“ 7h. — Aihar, who took Bengal from the Yedus ; hence AHuim 
ComdAiy. 

“ 8b. — Bardeo ; his elder brother offered him in appanage Benares, 
and eehty-four townships ; but he preferred founding a city, which 
he caled Paruk-poor ;§ his descendants Faruh CavuThuj. 

" 9h. — Oogra-Prebhoo, who made a pilgrimage to the shiine of 
Hingka Chandelj] who, pleased with the severity of his penance, 
cause a sword to ascend from the fountain, with which he con- 
querel the southern countries touching the ocean his descendants 
Chaiiktila Camd'huj. 

" 1th. — Mookta-Mun, who conquered possessions in the north 
from Ihin Tuar: his descendants Beei'a Camd'huj. 

“ Ith. — Bhurut. at the age of sixty-one, conquered Kenek.sir, 
undei the noithem hills, from Roodra-sdn of the Birgoojur tribe ; 
his dscendants styled Bhureau Camd’huj. 

“ 1th. — AUunkuI founded Khyroda ; fought the Asuras (Moslems) 
on th hanks of the Attok : his descendants Khyrodea Camd’kxtj. 

* Cemas. Annala of SKwar. Gete or Jit Inscription, Appendix, \’ol. I. 

+ Ciied Bhurut in the Yati’s roll ; an error of one or other of the authorities, 
in tratcribing from the more ancient records. 

I Ainscription ^en in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, (vol. 
ix, p. ^0) found at Koi^, relates to a branch of the Canouj family. 
i ^Farkur, towards the Indus ? 

|] Onhe coast of Mekran. 

IT If re can credit these legends, we seethe Rahtore Rajpoots spreading over 
all lad. Imvethese bare facts verbatim as some traces may yet remain of 
the rac in those countries. 
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'* * * § IStli. — Chand obtained Tanapoor in the north. He married a 
daughter of the Chohan of Taliera* a city well known to the world ; 
with her he came to Benares. 

“ And thus the lace of Surya multiplied.” 

“ Bhumbo.t or Dhemia-Bhumbo, sovereign of Canouj, had a son, 
Ajy-Chund.J For twenty-one generations they bore the titles of 
Mao ; aftei-wai-ds that of Maja. Oodichund, Nirjjati, Keneksdn, 
Sehes-sal, Mdgsdn, Birabhadra, Deoscn, Bimulsen, Ddnsdn, Mokund, 
Bhoodu, Rajsen, Tirpal, Sree-Poonja, Beejy Chund,§ his son 
Jeiehund, who became the Naek of Canouj, with the surname Dul 
Pongla.” 

Nothing is related of the actions of these princes, frcm the 
conquest of Canouj by Nayn P^l, in A.D. 470, and the establiihment 
of his thirteen grandsons in divers countries, until we reach Jeiehund, 
in whose person (A.D. 119<}) terminated the Rahtore soveieignty 
on the Ganges ; and we have only twenty-one names to fill ip the 
space of seven centuries, although the testimony on whici it is 
cWen|| asserts there were twenty-one princes bearing the fitle of 
Mao prior to the assumption of that of Raja. But the imprtant 
iufomation is omitted as to who was the first to assume thi; title. 
There are names in the Yati's roll that are not in the Sooraj haJeaa, 
which we have followed; and one of these, “Rungut D’hwij,” is 
said to have overcome Jesraj Tdav, king of Dehli, for whose period 
we have correct data : yet we cannot incorporate the names n the 
Yati’s roll with that just given without vitiating each ; and as we 
have no facts, it is useless to perplex ourselves with a barrer gene- 
alogy. But we can assert that it must have been a splendid dmasty, 
and that their actions, from the conqueror Nayn Pdl, to tie last 
prince, Jeiehund, were well deserving of commemoration. Thi they 
were commemorated in written records, there cannot be a domt ; for 
the trade of the bardic chroniclers in India has flourished in al ages. 

Although we have abundant authority to assert the grandur of 
the kingdom of Canoujil at the period of its extinction, botl from 
tlio bard Chund and the concurrent testimony of Mahomedan athors, 
yet are we astonished at the description of the capital, attestd not 
only by the annals of the Rahtores,but by those of their antapnists, 
the Cliohans. 

The clrcumvallation of Canouj covered a space of more thanthirty 
miles ; and its numerous forces obtained for its prince the epihet of 
“ Diil Pangla,” meaning that the mighty host (Bui) waslarneorhad 
a halt in its movements owing to its numbers, of which Hhund 

* A city often mentioned by Ferishta, in tie early times of the Mahaedans. 

+ Nayn P41 must have preceded Bherma-Bliumbo by five or six gemations. 

j Called Abh^-chand in the Sooraj Pmkas. 

§ Also styled Beeju r6l ; classically Vijn-pdla, ‘ Fosterer of Victory. 

II The Sooraj Frakas. 

IT See Inscriptions of Jeiehund, Vyyaohund, and Korah, in the 9tlmd 14tli 
vuls. of tie Asiatic Researches. 
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observes, tliat in the inarch "the van had readied tlicir ground ere 
“ the rear had moved off” The Soumj l^ralcus gives the amount of 
this army, which in numbei-s might compete with the most potent 
which, in ancient or modern times, was ever sent into the field. 
“ Eighty thousand men in armour ; thirty thousand hoi-se covered 
"with po/rAur, or quilted mail; three hundred thousand or 
“ infantry; and of bow-men and battle-axes two hundred thousand ; 
" besides a cloud of elephants bearing waniors.” 

This immense army was to oppose the Yavana beyond the Indus ; 
for, as the chronicle says, " The king of Gor and Irak crossed the 
“ Attok. There Jey Sing met the conflict, when the NUdb changed 
“ its name to Soorkkdb* There was the Ethiopie {Habsliee) king, 
“ and the skilful Frank lea/i'ned in all aiis,f overcome by tho lord 
" of Canouj.” 

The chronides of the Chohans, the sworn foe of the Eahtoi’cs, 
repeat the greatness of tho monarch of Canouj, and give him tho 
title of “Mandalioa.” They aflim that ho ovei’came tho king of 
the iiorth4: making eight tributary kings prisonere ; that ho twice 
defeated Sidraj, king of Aiihulwai-ra, and extended his dominions 
south of the Nerbudda, and that at length, in the fulne.ss of his pride, 
ho had divine honours paid him in tiie rite Soenair. This distinction, 
which involves the most august ceremony, and is held as a virtual 
assumption of universal supremacy, had in all ages been attended 
with disaster. In the rite of Soenair, every office, down to the 
scullion of the “ Rusoi-ah,” or banquet-hall, must be perfonned by 
royal personages ; nor had it been attempted by any of the dynastie.s 
which ruled India since the Pandd : not even Vicrama. though he 
introduced his own era, bad the audacity to attempt what the Eah- 
tore determined to execute. All India was agitated by the accounts 
of the magnificence of the preparations, and circular invitations were 
despatched to every prince, inviting him to assist at the pompous 
ceremony, which was to conclude with the nuptials of the Raja’s only 
daughter, who, according to the customs of those dws, would select 
her future lord from the assembled chivalry of India, 'fhe Chohan bard 
describes the revelry and magnificence of the scene : the splendour 
of the Yit^-adla, or ‘ hall of sacrifice,’ surpassing ali powera of descrip- 
tion ; in which was assembled all the princes of India, “ save the 
“ lord of the Chohans, and Samara of M^war,” who, scorning this 
assumption of supremacy, Jeichund made their effigies in gold, 
assigning to them the most servile posts ; that of the king cf tho 
Chohans being Poleah, or ‘porter of the ball’ Pirthiraj, who-so 
life was one succession of feats of arms and gallantry, liad a 
double motive for action— love and revenge. He detenained to 

* The NU-<ib. or ‘ blue water,' the Indus, changed its n.iine to the ‘ Red- 
stream’ Soork-dh, or ‘ ensanguined.’ 

+ It is singular that Chund likewise mention.^ tlie Frank an beiii" in the anny 
of Shabildin, iu the conquest of his sovereign Pirthiraj. If tliis Ijc true, it 
must have been a de.sultory or fugitive iiaiicl ol crusaders. 

I They thus style tho kings west of the Indus. 
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enjoy both, or perish in the attempt; “to spoil the sacrifice 
“ and bear away the fair of Canouj from its Jialls, tiioU£;h beset 
“ by all the heroes of Hind.” The details of this exploit form the 
most spirited of the sixty -nine books of the bal'd, The Chohan 
executed his purpose, and, ■with the Hite of the warriors of Dehli, 
bore off the princess in open day from Canouj. A desperate ninning- 
fight of five days took place. To use the words of the bard, “ he 
“ preserved his prize ; he gained immortal renown, but he lost the 
“ sinews of Dehli.” So did Jeiehund those of Canouj ; and each, who 
liad singly repelled all attacks of the kings, fell in turn a prey to 
the Ghori Sultan, who skilfully availed himself of these interna- 
tional feuds, to make a permanent com^uest of India. 

We may here briefly describe the state of Hindust’han at this 
epoch, anS for centuries previous to the invasions of Mahmoud. 

There were four great kingdoms, viz. : 

1st. — Dehli, under the Ttiars and Chohans ; 

Snd.—CANOUJ, under the Rahtores ; 

Sd. — Mkwae, under the Ghelotes ; 

4th. — A nhulwarra, under the Chauras and Solankhis. 

To one or other of these state.s, the numerous petty princes of 
India paid homage and feudal service. The boundary between 
Dehli and Canouj was the Cali-nadi, er ‘ black stream the Calindi 
of the Greek geographers. Dehli claimed supremacy over all the 
countries westward to the Indus, embracing the lands watered by 
its arms, from the foot of the Himalaya, — the desert, — to the 
Aravulli chain. The Chohan king, successor to the Tiiars, enumer- 
ated one hundred and eight great vassals, many of whom wei'e 
subordinate princes. 

The power of Canouj extended north to the foot of the Snowy 
mountains ; eastward to Casi (Benares) ; and across the Chumbul to 
the lands of the Chundail (now Bilndelkhund) ; on the south its 
possessions came in contact with Mdwar. 

Mdwar, or Medya-war, the ‘ centi-al region,’ was bounded to the 
north by the Aravulli, to the south by the Pramaras of Dhar 
(dependent on Canouj), and westward by Anhulwarra, which state 
was bounded by the ocean to the south, the Indus on the west, and 
the desert to the north. 

There ai-e records of great wars amongst all these princes. The 
Chohans and Ghelot6s, whose dominions were contiguous, were 
generally allies, and the Rahtores and Tuars (predecessors of the 
Chohans) who were only divided by the Cali-nadi, often dyed it 
with their blood. Yet this warfare was never of an extenninating 
kind ; a marriage quenched a feud, and they remained friends until 
some new cause of strife ai'ose. 

If, at the period preceding Mahmoud, the traveller had journeyed 
through the courts of Europe, and taken the line of route, in sub- 
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sequent ages pursued by Timoor, by Byzantium, tlirough Ghizni 
(adorned with the spoils of India), to Dehli, Canouj, and Anhui wana, 
how superior in all that constitutes civilization would the Rajpoot 
pnnees have appeared to him ! — in arts immeasurably so j in aims 
by no means inferior. At that epoch, in the west, as in the cast, 
every state was governed on feudal principles. Happily for Euroi>o, 
the democratical principle gained admittance, and imparted a new- 
character to her institutions ; while the third estate of India, indeed 
of Asia, remained permanently excluded from all share in tire 
government which -was supported by its labour, every purauit but 
that of arms being deemed ignoble. To this cause, and the endless 
wars which feudjjity engenders, Rajpoot nationality fell a victim, 
when attacked by the means at command of the despotic kings of 
the north. 

Shabudin, king of Ghor, taking advantage of these dissensions, 
invaded India. He first encountered Pirthiraj, the Chohan king of 
Dehli, the outwork and bulwark of India, -which fell. Shabudin 
then attacked Jeichund, who was weakened by the previous struggle. 
Canouj put forth all her strength, but in vain ; and her monarch 
was the last son of " the Yamna of Parlipoor,” who ruled on tho 
banks of the Ganges. He met a death congenial to the Hindu, being 
drowned in the sacred stream in attempting to escape.. 

This event happened in S. 1249 (A.D. 1193), frem which period 
the over^wn, ^rgeous Canouj ceased to be a Hindu city, when the 
“thirty-six races” of vassal princes, from the Himalaya to tho 
Vindhya, who served under the banners of “ Bardai retired 

to their patrimonial estates. But though the Rahtore name ceased 
to exist on the shores of the Ganges, destiny decreed that a scion 
should be preserved, to produce in a less favoured land a long line 
of kings ; that in thirty-one generations, his descendant. Raja Min, 
"Raj, Rajemam" ‘the king, tho loi-d of kings,’ should be as vain- 
glorious of the sceptre of Maroo, as either Jeichund when he com- 
manded divine honours, or his still more remote ancestor Hayn Pdl 
fourteen centuries before, when he erected his throne in Canouj. Tho 
Rahtore may well boast of his pedigree, when ho can trace it through 
a period of 1360 yeare, in lineal descent from male to male ; and 
contented with this, may leave to the mystic page of the bard, or the 
interpolated pages of the Purdmaa, the period preceding Hayn Pal. 

* Another title of the monarch of Canouj, “ the bard of the host,” from which 
we are led to understand he was as well ver^ in the poetic art, as his rival, the 
Chohau prince of Dehli 
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CHAPTER II. 

E7myyalioii oJSeOji andSaitram, gratidsons ofJeichwid.—TJidrarnvaliii tlie 
Western DeserU— Sketch of the irihes inJiahiting the desert to the Indus at that 
tpoch.Sedji offers his services tothechief of Koloom7id.—T}iey me accepted.— 
lie attacks Lakka Phoolana^ tlu famed freebooter of Phoolra, who is defeated. 
—Saitram killed.— Se^i marries the Solanki's daughter.— Proceeds by Aiihul- 
soarra on his rmte to Dwarica.— Again eneomters Lakha Phoolana, whom he 
slays VI, single combat.— Massacres the Pabeys of JHehvio, and the Gohils (f 
Kherdhur.—Sitji estdblisJtes himself in “ the land of Kher.”—The Brahmin 
community of Palli invoke the aid of Seiji agavist the mountaineers.— Offer 
him lands.— Accepted.— Birth of a son.— Sitiji massacres the Brahmins, and 
usurps their lands.— Death of Shiji.—Lsaves three sons.— The elder, Asot’hama, 
Bucceeds.—Tke second, Soning, obtains Edur.—Ajmal, the third, conquers 
Okamundala, originates the Badhail tribe of that region.— Asodmna leaves 
right soiu, heads <f clam — Doohur succeeds.— Attempts to recover CanouJ.— 
i'ailure.— Attempts Mvmdos-t.— Slain.— Leaves seven sons.—Paepal succeeds.— 
Jltvenges Ids father's death.— His thirteen sons.—Tkeir issues spread over 
Maroo.—Rao Kanhul succeeds.— Boo Jalhuiu— Boo Chado.—Bao Thtedo.— 
Carry on wars with tive Bhattie and othei' tribes.— Conquest qf Beenmahl . — 
Bao Siluk—Bao Beerumdeo, killed in battle with the Johyas.— Clans, their 
issue.— Boo Chonda.— Conquers Mundors pom the Purihar.— Assaults and 
obtains Hagore fromthe ImperialisU.— Captures Hadole, capital of Godmr.— 
Marries the Princess qf Mundore.— Fourteen sotu and one daughter, who 
married Lakha, Bana of Miweer.— Result of this marriage.— Feud between 
Irinkowal, fourth son of Chanda, and the Bhatti ehiqflain of PooguL— Chonda 
slain at Nagore.—Bao Riimul suoceeds.—Resides at Cheetore.— Conquers 
Ajmkrfor the Bana. — Equalises the weights and measures qfMarwar, %ohich he 
divides into departments.— Bao Rinmul slain.— Leaves twenty four sons, whose 
issue constitute the present frirage of Marwar.— Table of clans. 

In S. 1268 (AD. 1212), eighteen years subsequent to the over- 
thi-ow of Canouj, S^8ji and ^ti’am, grandsons of its last monarch, 
abondoned the land of their birth, and with two hundred retainei-s, 
the wreck of their vassalage, journeyed westward to the desert, with 
the intent, according to some of the chronicles, of making a pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of Dwarica ; but according to othei-s, and with 
more probability, to carve their fortunes in fresh fields, unscathed by 
tho luxuries in which they had been tried, and proud in their poverty 
and sole heritage, the glory of Canouj. 

Let us rapidly sketch the geography of the tribes over whom it 
was destined these emigrants of the Ganges should obtain the 
mastery, from the Jumna to the Indus, and the Garah river to the 
Arevulli hills. First, on the east, the Cutchwahas, under Milaisi, 
whose father, Eao Pujoon, was killed in the wai- of Canouj. Ajmer, 
Sambhur, and the best lands of the Cholians, fell rapidly to the 
Islamite — though tho strong-holds of the Aravulli yet sheltered 
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some, and Nadole continued for a centuiy more to be governed by a 
descendant of Beesuldeo. Mansi, Rana of the Eendoh tribe, a branch 
of the Purihar-s, still held Mundore, and the various Bhomius around 
paid him a feudal subjection as the firet chief of the desert. North- 
ward, about Nagore, lived the community of the Mohils (a name 
now extinct), whose chief place wasAm-eent, onwhichdepended 1,44.0 
villages. The whole of the tracts now occupied by Bikaner to 
Bhatnair were partitioned into petty republics of Getes or Jits, 
whose histoiy will hereafter be related. Thence to the Garah riveri 
the Johyiis,I)yas, Cathie, Langahas, and other tribes whose naiiio,s 
are now obliterated, partly by the sword, partly by conversion to 
Islamisro. The Bhattis had for centuries been established within 
the bounds they still inhabit, and little expected that this handful 
of Rahtores was destined to contract them. The Soda princes 
adjoined the Bhattis south, and the Jhar^jas occupied the valley of 
the Indus and Cutch. The Soknkhis intervened between them and 
the Pramaras of Aboo and Chandravati, which completed the chain 
by junction with Nadole. Various chieftains of the more ancient 
races, leading a life of fearless independence, acknowledging an occa- 
sional submission to their more powerful neighbours, were scattered 
throughout this space ; such as the Dabeys of Eedur and Mehwo ; 
the Gohils of Kh^rd’hur ; the Deoras of Sanehore ; and Sonigurras of 
Jhalore ; the Mohils of Aureent ; the Sanklas of Sindh, &c.; all of 
whom have either had their birth-right seized by the Rahtore, or the 
few who have survived and yet retain them, are enrolled amon<vst 
tlieir allodial vassals. 

The first exploit of Se6ji was at Koloomud (twenty miles west of 
the city of Bitondr, not then in existence), the residence of a chief- 
tain of the Solankhi tribe. He received the royal emigrants with 
kindness, and the latter repaid it by the offer of their services to 
combat his enemy, the Jhardja chieftain of Phoolra, well known 
in all the annals of the period, from the Sutlej to the ocean, as 
Lakha Phoolana, the most celebrated never of Maroo, whose castle 
of Plioolra stood amidst the almost inaccessible sand-hills of the 
desert. By this timely succour, the Solankhi gained a victory over 
Lakha, but with the lo.ss of Saitram and several of his band. In 
gi'atitude for this service, the Solankhi bestowed upon S^6ji his sister 
in marriage, with an ample dower ; and he continued his route by 
Anhulwarra Patun, where he was hospitably entertained by its prince, 
to the shrine of Dwaricn. It was the good fortune of Sddji again to 
encounter Lakha, whose wandering habits had brought him on a 
foray into the territory of Anhulwarra Besides the lovo of glory 
and the ambition of maintaining the reputation of his race, he bad 
the stimulus of revenge, and that of a brother’s blood. He was 
successful, though he lost a nephew, slaying Lakha in single combat, 
which magnified his fame in all these j-egions, of which Phoolana 
was the scourge. 

Flushed with success, we hear nothing of tlie completion of S^dji’s 
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pilgrimage ; but obedient to tlie axiom of the Rajpoot, “ get land,” 
we find him on the banks of the Looni, exterminating, at a feast, 
tlie Dabeya of Mehwo,* * * § and soon after the Gohils of Kherdhur.f 
whose chief, Mohesdas, fell by the sword of the grandson of Jeichund, 
Here, in the “ laud of Khdr,” amidst the sand-hills of the Looni, (the 
salt-river of the desert), from which the Gohils were expelled, Sdoji 
planted the standwd of the Rahtoi’es. 

At this period, a community of Brahmins held the city and exten- 
sive lands about Palli, from which they were termed Pallmal ; and 
being gieatly liai assed by the incursions of .the mountaineers, the 
Mail's and Meenns, they called in the aid of Seoji’s band, which 
readily undertook and executed the task of rescuing the Brahmins 
from their depredations. Aware that they would be renewed, they 
offered Se&ji lands to settle amongst them, which were readily 
accepted j and here he had a son by the Solankhani, to whom ho 
gave the name of Asot’hama. With her, it is recorded, the sugges- 
tion originated to make himself lord of Palli ; and it affords another 
example of the disregard of the early Rajpoots for the sacred order, 
that on the Iloli, or ' Saturnalia,’ ha found an opportunity to " obtain 
" land!’ putting to death the heads of this community, and adding 
the district to his conquests. Se6ji outlived his treachery only 
twelve months, leaving his acquisitions as a nucleus for further 
additions to his children. He had three sons, Asot’hama, Soniog, 
and Ajmal. 

One of the chronicles assei’ts that it was Asot’hama, the successor 
of Sedji, who conquered “ the land of Kh6r” from the Gohils. By 
the same species of treadieiy by which his father attained Palli, he 
lent his aid to establish his brother Souing in Eedur. This small 
nrincipality, on the frontiers of Guzzerat, then appertained, as did 
Mehwo, to the Babey race ; and it was during the maatv/m,, or period 
of mourning for one of its princes, that the young Rahtore chose to 
obtain a new settlement. His descendants are distinguislied as the 
Hatondia Rahtores. The thii-d brother, Uja, carried his forays as far as 
tlie extremity of the Saurashti-a peninsula, where he decapitated 
Beckumsi, the Chawaia chieftain of Okamundala,J and established 
liimself. From this act his branch became known as the “ BadJudl ;”§ 
and the Badhails are still in considerable' number in that furthest 
track of ancient Hinduism called the “ World’s End.” 

_ Asot’hama died, leaving eight sons, who became the heads of clans, 
viz., Doohur, Jopsi, Khimpsao, Bhopsoo, Dhandul, Jaitmal, Bandur, 

* The Dabey waa one of the thirty-six royal races ; and this is almost the 
last mention of their holding independent possessions. See Vol. I, p. 106. 

+_Ia “y laat journey through these regions, I visited the chief of the Gohils 
at Bhaonuggur, in the Gulf of Cambay, I transcribed their defective annals, 
wmch trace their migration from “ Khlrdhur,” but in absolute ignorance where 
It 18 ! See Vol, I, p. 104. 

X On the western coast of the Saurashtra peninsula. 

§ From Ohada, ‘ to slay.’ 
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and Oohur ; of wliich, four, Doohur, Dlmndul, Jaitmal, and Oohiir, 
are yet known. 

Doohur succeeded Asot’hama. He made an unsuccessful effort to 
recover Canouj ; and then attempted to wrest Mundore from the 
Purihars, but “ watered their lands with his blood.” He left seven 
sons, viz., Raepal, Keerutpal, Behur, Peetul, Joogail, Daloo, and Begur. 

Eaepal succeeded, and revenged the death of his father, slaying 
the Purihar of Mundore, of wliich he even obtained temporary 
possession. He had a progeny of thirteen sous, who rapidly spread 
their issue over these regions. He was succeeded by his son Kanhul, 
whoso successor was his son Jalhun ; he was succeeded by his son 
Chado, whose succe^or was his son Theedo, All these carried on a 
desperate warfare with, and made conquests from, their neighbours. 
Chado and Theedo are mentioned as very troublesome neifhbours in 
the annals of the Bhattis of Jessulmer, who were compelled 
to carry the war against them into the “ land of Klier.” Rao 
Theedo took the rich district of Beenraahl from the Soniguira, and 
made other additions to his territory from the Deoras and Bale'chas. 
He was succeeded by Siluk or Silko. His issue, the Sillxiumts, now 
Bhomias, are yet numerous both in Mehwo and Rardurro. Silko 
was succeeded bv his son Beerumdeo, who attacked the Johyas of 
the north, and fell in battle His descendants, styled Beerumote and 
Beejavjut, from another son Beejo, are numerous at Saitroo, Sewanoh, 
juid Daichoo. Beerumdeo was succeeded by his son Chonda, an 
important name in the annals of the Rahtores. Hitherto they had 
attracted notice by their valour and their raids, whenever there was 
a prospect of success ; but they had so multiplied in eleven genera- 
tions, that they now essayed a higher flight. Collecting all the 
branches bearing the name of Rahtore, Chonda assaulted Mundore, 
slew the Purihar prince, and planted the banners of Canouj on the 
ancient capital of Maroo. 

So fluctuating are the fortunes of the daring Rajpoot, ever courting 
distinction and coveting Wiom, ' land,' that but a short time before 
this success, Chonda h^ been expelled from all the lands acquired 
by his ancestoi-s, and was indebted to the hospitality of a bard of the 
Chanin tribe, at Kaloo ; and they yet circulate the cavit, or quatrain, 
made by him when, in the days of his greatness, he came and was 
refused admittance to “the lord of Mundore;” betook post under 
the balcony, and improvised a stanza, reminding him of the Chai-un 
of Kaloo : “ Chonda nvJvyn aw4 chit’h, KaMiur Kaloo iimux ? 
“ Bhoop b'hyo b’ky-b’kit’h, Mundatvur ra maldd ?” “ Does not Chonda 
“ remember the porridge of Kaloo, now that the lord of the land 
” looks so terrific from his balcony of Mundawur ?” Once established 
in Mundore, he ventured to assault the imperial garrison of Nagore. 
Here he was also successful. Thence he carried his arms south, and 

E laced his garrison in Nadole, the capital of the province of Godwar. 
[e married a daughter of the Purihar prince,* who had the satisfac- 

* He was of the Eendo branch of the Purihars, and his daughter is called 
the “ Eendovatni." 
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tion to see liis gi-andson succeed to the throne of Mundore. Chonda 
was blessed with a progeny of fourteen sons, gi-owing up to manliood 
around him. Their names were Rinniul* Sutto, Rindheer, Irin- 
kowal.f Poonja, Bheem, Kana, Ujo, Ramdeo, Beejo, Sehesmul, B^h, 
Loombo, Seoraj. 

Chonda had also one daughter named Hansa, maiTied to Lakha 
Rana of Mewar, whose son was the celebrated Koombho. It was 
this marriage which caused tliat interference in the affairs of Mewar 
whicli had such fatal results to both states.J 

The feud between his fourth son, Irinkowal, and the Bliatti prince 
of Poogul, being deemed singularly illustrative of the Rajpoot 
character, has been extracted from the annals of Jessulmdr, in 
another part of this work.§ The Rahtore chronicler does not enter 
into details, hut merely states the result, as ultimately involving the 
death of Chonda — simply that “ he was slain at Nagore with one 
“ thousand Rajpoots and it is to the chronicles of Jessulmdr we are 
indebted for our knowledge of the manner. Chonda acceded in S. 
1438 (A.D. 1382), and was slain in S. 1405. 

Rinmul succeeded. His mother was of the Qohil tribe. In 
stature he was almost gigantic, and was the most athletic of all the 
athletes of his nation. With the death of Chonda, Nagore was again 
lost to the Rahtores. Rana Lakha presented Rinmul with the 
township of Durlo and forty villages upon his sister’s marriage, when 
he almost resided at Cheetore, and was considered by the Rana as 
the first of his chiefs. With the forces of M^war added to his own, 
under pretence of conveying a daughter to the viceroy of Ajmir, he 
introduced his adherents into that renowned fortress, the ancient 
capital of the Chohans, putting the gai-rison to the sword, and thus 
restored it to Mewai-. Kherasi Panenoli, the adviser of this measure, 
was rewarded with a grant of the township of Kadtoh, then lately 
captured from the Kaim-Khdnis. Rinmul went on a pilgrimage to 
Gya, and paid the tax exacted for all the pilgrims then assembled. 

The hard seldom intrudes the relation of civil affairs into his page, 
and when ho does, it is incidentally. It would be folly to suppose 
that the princes of Maroo had no legislative recorders ; but with 
these the poet had no bond of union. He, however, condescends to 
inform us of an important measure of Rao Rinmul, namely, that 
he ei^ualized the weights and measure.? throughout his dominions, 
which he divided as at present. The last act of Rinmul, in treach- 
erously attempting to usurp the throne of the infant Rana of Miiwar, 
was deservedly punished, and he was slain by the faithful Chonda, 
as related in the annals of that state.]] This feud originated the line 
of demarcation of the two states,^ and which remained unaltered 

* The descendants of those whose names are in italics still exist. 

t This is the prince mentioned in the extraordinary feud related {vol. i, p. 
539) from the annals of J essulmSr. Incidentally, we have fre(juent synchronisms 
in the annals of these states, which, however slight, are of high import. 

I See Vol I, p, 231. § Page 539. |i Page 236. H Page 237. 
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until i-eccnt times, -when Marwai' at length touched the Aravulli. 
Rao Rinmul left twenty -four sons, whose issue, and that of his 
eldest son, Joda, form the gi'eat vassalage of Manvar. For this 
reason, however bairen is a mere catalogue of names, it is of the 
utmost value to those who desire to see the growth of the Mraqe 
of such a community.* 


Names. Clana 

1. Joda (succeeded)..' Joda. 

2 Kandul ( Kandulote, conquered 

( lauds in 

3. Champa Cliampawut 


4. Akhiraj / 

had seven sons : s Koompawut • 
1st Koompo t 

6. Maiidlo Mandlote-.. 


6. Patta . 


Fattawut 


7. Lakha Lakhawut 

8. Bala Balawut ••• 

0. Jaitmul Jaitmulote 

10. Kurno Kurnote — 

11. Roopa Roopawut 

12. Natnoo Nathawut 

13. Doongra Doongerote 

14. Sanda Sandawut 

15. Mando Mandiiote 

16. Biroo Birote 

17. Jugmal Jugmalote 

18. Hampo Hampawut 

19. Sakto Saktawut ... 

SO. Ke^chund 

21. Urival Urivalote ... 

23. Ketsi Ketsiote — 

33. Sutrosal Sutroaalote 

24. Tezmal Tezmalote 


Chieftainships or Fiefs. 
Bikaner. 

[Ahwa, KaAtoh, Palri, Hur- 
Mla, Eohit,Jawula, Sutlana, 
^ Siiigari. 

, Asope, Kuntaleo, Chundawul, 
) Simari, Kharlo, Hureore, 
1 Bulloo, Bajoria, Soorpoora, 
. Dewnreo. 

Sarooiida. 

( Kumichari, Baroh, and Des- 
t nokh.t 


Dhoonara. 

Palasni. 

Loonawas. 

Chooteela. 

Bikaner. 


Estates not mentioned ; their 
descendants have become 
dependent on the greater 
clanships. 


*It is only by the possession of such knowledge, that we can exercise with 
justice our right of universal arbitration. 

+ Brave soldiers, but, safe in the deep sands, they refuse to serve except on 
emergencies. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Accession of Boo Joda.~Traii^era die seat of government from Mmdare to tlte 
new capital Jodpoor.—Tke cauae.—The Vaiux-perist, or Brnidslpf India.- 
Their penaaces.~Tlie fourteen eons <if Joda.—New aelllemenU of Satulmh', 
Mairta, Bdcmer.—Joda. dies.— Anecdotes regarding him.— His personal 
appearance.— Rapid increase (f the Rahiore rase.— Karnes ef tiibes displaced 
therehij.—Acoessi^Ti of Rao Soojoh.— First conflict of die RalUores with the 
Imperialists.— Rape of the Rahtore virgins at Peepar.— Gallantry of Soojoh. 
—His death.— Isstie.— Succeeded hy his grandson Rao Ganga.—His uncle 
Saga conteste the dvrone.—Obtaim die aid cf the Lodi Pai’hans.—CivU War. 

—Saga slain Roberts invasion (f India.— Rana Sanga generalissimo tf the 

Ra}pooU.—Rao Oanga sends his contingent under his grandson Raemul— 
Slain at Biana.—Deadi of Ganga.— Accession of Rao Maldeo.—Reeomes the 
first amongst the princes of Rcfjpootana.-Re-conquers Kagore and Ajmer 
from the Lodis, Jhalore and Seu>a7ioh from die Sindhils.—Reducee the 
rdiellious allodial vaseals.— Conquest from Jessulmer.—Tht Maldotes.— Takes 
Pokunu— Dismantles Satulmh-.—Eis numerous pxdlie works.— Cantons 
bslonging to Manaar enumeroted.-Maldeo resumes several of the great estates. 
-Makes a scale of rank hereditary in the line qfJoda.— Period favourable 
to Maldec/s consolidation of his power.— His inhospUality to the Emperor 
Hemayoon.—Shere Shah invades Marwar.—Maldeo meets him.— Danger of 
die Imperial army.— Saved by stratagem from destruction. — Rahtore army 
retreaU.—D&>otion of the two chitf dans.— Their dtsiruclion.—Akher invades 
Marwar.— Takes Mairta and Kagore.— Confers diem on Rai Sing of Slkanhr. 
—Maldeo sends his second son to Akber’s court. — Refused to pay homage in 
person.— The emperor gives thsfirman of Jodpoor to Rah Sing.— Rao Maldeo 
bedegedbyAkber.— Defends Jodpoor.— Sends his son Oodi Sing to Akber.— 
His reception. — Receives the title of Raja.—Ckwndersh% maintains Rahiore 
independence.— Retires to Seuanoh.— Besieged, and slain.— His soTW.-Maldeo 
witnesses the stdijection of his kingdom. — His death.— His twelve sons. 
JODA was bom at Dunlo, the appan^e of his father in Mewar, 
in the month Bysak, S. 1484. In 1611 he obtained Sojut, and 
in the month Jaib, 1516 (A.D. 1469), laid the foundation of Jodpoor, 
to which he transferred the seat of government from Mundore. 
With the superstitious Bwpoot, as with the ancient Roman, 
every event being decided by the omen or the aurar, it would be 
contrary to rule if so important an occasion as the change of capital, 
and that of an infant state, were not marked by some propitious 
prestige, that would justify the abandonment of a city won by the 
sword, and which had been for ^es the capital of Maroo. The 
intervention, in this instance, was of a simple nature ; neither the flight 
of birds, the lion’s lair, or celestial manifestation ; but the ordinance 
of an anchorite, whose abode, apart from mankind, was a cleft of the 
mountains of Bakurchecrea But tho behests of such ascetics are 
secondary only to those of the divinity, whose organs they are 
deemed. Like the Druids of the Celts, the Vana-perist Jogi, from 
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the glfwles of the forest {vana) or recess in the rocks {(lo^ha), issue 
their oiacles to tliose whom chance or design may conduct to their 
solitary dwellings. It is not surprising that the mandates of such 
beings prove compulsory on the superstitious Rajpoot: we do not 
mean those squalid ascetics, who wander about India, and are objects 
disgusting to the eye ; but the genuine J’o'/i, lie who, as the teim 
imports, mortifies the flesh, till the wants of humanity are restricted 
merely to wliat suffices to unite matter with spirit ; who has studied 
and comprehended the mystic works, and pored over the systems of 
philosophy, until the full influence of maia (illusion) lias perhaps 
unsettled his understanding; or whom the rules of his sect have 
condemned to penance and solitude ; a penance so severe, that we 
remain astonished at the poiwemity of reason which can submit to 
it.* To these, the Druids of India, the prince and the chieftain 
would resort for instruction. They requested neither lands nor 

f old : to them “ the boasted wealth of Bokhara” was as a particle of 
list. Such was the ascetic who recommended Joda to erect his 
castle on ‘the Hill of Strife’ (/odagfir), hitherto known ts Bahir- 
ckeerea, or ' the bird's nest,’ a projecting elevation of the same range 
on which Mundoi-e was placed, and ^out four miles south of it. 
Doubtless its inaccessible position seconded the recommendation of 
the hermit, for its scarped summit renders it almost impi-egnable, 
while its superior elevation permits the sons of Joda to command, 
from the windows of their palace, a range of vision almost compre- 
hending the limits of their sway. In clear weather, they can view 
the summits of tlieir soutliem barrier, the gigantic Aravulli ; but in 
every other direction, it fades away in tTio boundless expanse of 
sandy plains. Neither the founder, nor his monitor, the ascetic, 
however, were engineers, and they laid the foundation of this strong- 
hold without consideiing what an indispensable adjunct te successful 
defence was g6od water ; but to prevent any slur on the niemoiy of 
Joda, they throw the blame of this defect on the hermit. Joda’s 
engineer, in tracing the line of eircumvallation, found it necessary to 
include the spot chosen as his hermitage, and his remonsti'ance for 
undisturbed possession was treated witli neglect; whether by the 
prince as well as the chief architect, the legend says not The 
incensed Jogi pronounced an imprecation, that the new castle should 

* We have seen one of these objects, self-condemned never to lie down 
during forty years, and there remained but three to complete the term. He 
had travelled much, was intelligent and learned, but far from having contracted 
the moroseness of the recluse, there was a benignity of mien, and a suavity and 
simplicity of manner in him, quite enchanting. He talked of his penance uith 
no vaiii-glory, aud of its approaching tenn wifliout any sensation. The resting 
position of this Druid fmna-perist) was by means of a rope suspended from 
the bough of a tree, in the manner of a swing, having a cross-bar, on which he 
reclined. The first years of this penance, he says, were dreadfully painful ; 
swollen limbs affected him to that degree, that he expected death ; but this 
impression had long since worn off. “ Even in this, is there much vanity,” 
and it would be a nice point to determine whether the homage of man or the 
approbation of the Divinity, most sustains the energies under such appalling 
dmciplme. 
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possess only brackisli water, and all the cfibiis made by succeeding 
princes to obtain a bettor quality, by blasting the rock, have failed. 
The memory of the Jogi is sanctified, thou^ his anger compelled 
them to construct an appai-atus. whereby water for the supply of 
the "arrison is elevated fram a small lake at the foot of the rock, 
which, bein" entirely commanded from the waUs, an assailant would 
find ifficuft to cut off. This was the third grand event in the 
fortunes of the Rahtores, from the settlement of Se'bji.* 

Such was the abundant progeny of these princes, that the limits 
of their conquests soon became too contracted. The issue of the 
three last princes, viz., the fourteen sons of Chonda, the twenty-four 
of Rinmul, and fourteen of Joda, had already apportioned amongst 
them the best lands of the country, and it became necessary to 
conquer “ fresh fields in which to sow the Rahtoro seed," 

Joda liad fourteen sons, viz. 

Names of Cliiofs. Clans. Fiefs or Chieftainships. Remarks. 


1, Santul, or Satil 

2 . Soojoli (Soor^j) 



Satuhn6r 

. Three coss from Pokuni. 

■ Succeeded Joda. 

■ No issue, 




Doodoh took Sambhur 
from the Chohana. He 
had one son, Beerum, 

4. Dooduh 

■ Mairtea. 

Mairta 

.• wbosetwosoiis.Jeimul 
and Jnginal, founded 
the clans Jeimulote and 
Jugmalote. 

. In Malwa. 

H. Birsing 

Birsineate 

NoUi 

6. Bceko 

7. Bharmul 

Beekaet — 
Bharmulote 

Beekandr .... 
Bai Bhilara ■ 

• Independent state. 

8. Seoraj 

9. Kurmsi 

Seorajote 

Kumtsoto 

Dhoooara — ■ 
Kewnsir 

■ On the Looni. 

iO. Raemul 




11. S&iiiuUdi 

12. Bccda 

13. Bunhur 

14. Neembo 

OcUUUbSiOUbO 

Beedawut 

Beedavatl 

. In Nagore district. 

. ) Clans and fiefs not mcn- 
. 1 tioned. 


The eldest son, Santul, born of a female of Boondl, established 
himself in the north-west corner, on the lauds of the Bhattis, and 
built a fort, which ho called Satulin^r, about five miles from Pokurn. 
He was killed in action by a Khan of the Sahi-S,es (the Saracens of 
the Indian desert), whom he also slew. His ashes were burnt at 
Kusmoh, and an altar was raised over them, where seven of his 
wives became suttees. 

The fourth son, Doodoh, established himself on the jjlains of Mairta, 
and his clan, the Mairtea, is numerous, and has always sustained the 

* did not remain to Seiyi’s descendants, when they went westward 
and settled on the Looui : the iSeesodm took it with other Linds from the 
Purihar of Mundore. It was the feud already adverted to with M6war which 
obtained for him the fertile districts of P.illi and Sojut, by which his territories 
at length toucliefl the Aravulli, and tlie fear.s of the assassin of Rana Koombho 
made his parricidal son relinquish the piwinces of Sambhur and Ajmer.— 
*iee Voi. I, p. 2-13. 
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reputation of being the “ fii-st swords” of Mavoo. Ills daughter was 
the celebrate<l Meera Bae, wife of Ratiii Khoonibo,'* and he was the 
grandsive of the heroic Jeimul, who defended Ciieetore against Ahber, 
and whose descendant. Jeyt Sing of Bednore, is still one of the 
sixteen chief vassals of the Oodipoor court. 

The sixth son, Beeko, followed the path already ti'od by his uncle 
Kandul, with whom he united, and conquered the tracts pos.sc.s.sed by 
the six Jit communities. He erected a city, which he called after 
himself Beekaner, or Bikaner. 

Joda outlived the foundation of his new capital thirty years, and 
beheld his sons and grandsons rapidly peopling and subjugating the 
regions of Maroo. In S. 1345, aged sixty-one, he departed this life, 
and his ashes were housed with tho.se of his fathers, in the ancestral 
abode of Mundore. This prince, the second founder of his race in 
these regions, was mainly indebted to the adversities of early 
life for the prosperity his later years enjoyed ; they led him to 
the discovery of worth in the more ancient, but neglected, allodial 
proprietors displaced by his ancestors, and driven into the least 
accessible region.s of the desert. It was fay their aid he was enabled 
to redeem Mundore, when expelled by the Gehlotes, and he nobly 
preserved the remembrance thereof in tlie day of his prosperity. 
The warriors wliose forms aro sculptured from the living rock at 
Mundore. owe the perpetuity of their fame to the gratitude of Joda ; 
through them he not only recovered, but enlarged his dominions.f 
In less than three centuries after their migration from Canouj, the 
Rahtores, the issue of S^oji, spread over a surface of four degrees of 
longitude and the same extent of latitude, or nearly 80,01X) miles 
square, and they amount at this day, in spite of the havoc occasioned 
by perpetual wars and famine, to 500,000 souls. While we thus 
contemplate the renovation of the Rahtore race, from a single sciotr 
of that magnificent tree, whose biunches once overshadowed the 
plains of Ganga, let ns withdraw from oblivion some of the many 
noble names they displaced, which now live only in the poet’s page. 
Well may the Rajpoot repeat theever-recurringsimilo, "All is unstable ; 
" life is like the scintillation of the fire-fly ; house and land will 
" depart, but a good name will last for ever !” What a list of noble 
tribes could we enumerate Jiow erased frOm independent existence 
by the successes of “ the children of Seva” (Scva-p^ltra) !i Puriharas, 
Eendos, Satiklas, Cholians, GohiLs, Dabeys, Sindhils, Mohils, Soni- 
gunus, Cattis, Jits, Hools, &c., and the few who still exist only as 
retainers of the Rahtore. 

Soojohg (Soorajmul) succeeded, and occupied the ffacU of Joda 
during twenty-seven yearn, and bad at least the merit of adding to 
the stock of Se6ji. 


* See Vol I, p. 243. t See Vol. I, p. C24. 

t S66ji is the Bhaka for Seva the jV is merely an adjunct of respect. 

§ One of the chronicles makes Satil occupy the yuM utter J oda, during three 
years ; but this appears a mistake— he was killed iu dcfeudiiig Satuhaiji', 
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The contentions for empire, during the vacillating dynasty of the 
Lodi kin(ys of Dehli, preserved the sterile lands of Maroo from their 
cupidity* and a second dynasty, the Shere-shahi, intervened ere ‘ the 
sons of JodcC were summoned to measure swords with the Impe- 
rialist! But in S. 1572 (A.D. 1516), a desultory band of Pat’hans 
made an incursion during the fair of the Teej,* held at the town 
of Peepar, and carried off one hundred and forty of the maidens 
of Maroo. The tidings of the rape of the virgin Rajpootnis 
were conveyed to Soojoh, who put him.self at the head of such 
vassals as were in attendance, and pursued, overtook and redeemed 
them, with the loss of his own life, but not without a full sneasure 
of venfreance against the "northern barbarian.” The subject is one 
chosen Ijy the itinerant minstrel of Maroo, who, at the fair of the 
Teej, still sings the rape of the one hundred and forty virgins of 
Peepar, and their rescue by their cavalier prince at the price of his 
own blood. 

Soojoh had five sons, viz., 1, Bh^o, who died in non-age : his son 
Gonga succeeded to the throne. 2, Oodoh, who had eleven sons : 
they formed the clan. Oodawut, whose chief fiefs are Neemaj, Jytarun, 
Goondoche, Biratea, Raepoor, &c., besides places in Mewar. 3, Saga, 
from whom descended the clan Sagawut ; located at Burwoh. 4, 
Priag, who originated the Priagote clan.' 5, Beei-umdeo, whose son, 
Naroo, receives divine honours as the p^tm of Ma/)'oo, and whose 
statue is worshipped at Sojut. His descendants are styled Nara%vut 
JodS) of whom a bi’anch is established at Puchpahar, in Haroutt 

Ganga, grandson of Soojoh, succeeded his grandfather in S. 1 572 
(A.D. 1516) ; but his uncle, Saga, determined to contest his right to 
the gadi, invited the aid of Dowlut Kban Lodi, who had recently 
expelled the Rahtores from Nagore. 'With this auxiliary a civil 
strife commenced, and the sons of Joda were marshalled against each 
other. Ganga, confiding in the rectitude of his cause, and reckoning 
upon the support of the best swords of Maroo, spurned the offer of 
compromisejaade by the Pat’han, of a partition of its lands between 
the claimants, and gave battle, in which his nncle Saga was slain, 
and his auxiliary, Dowlut Khan, ignominiously defeated. 

Twelve years after the accession of Ganga, the sons of Joda were 
called on to unite their forces to M6wav to oppose the invasion of the 
Moguls from Turkistan. Sauga Rana, who had resumed the station 
of his ancestors amongst the princes of Hind, led the war, and the 
king of Maroo deemed it no degradation to acknowledge his supre- 
macy, and send his quotas to fight under the standard of Mdwav, 
whose chronicles do more justice to the Rahtores than those of their 
own bards. This, which was the last confederation made by the 
Rajpoots for national independence, was defeated, as already related, 
in the fatal field of Biana, where, had treachery not aided the 
intrepid Baber, the Rahtore sword would have had its full share in 
rescuing the nation from the Mahomedan yoke, ft is sufiicient to 
* For a description of this festival, see VoL I, p. 497. 
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state-that a Rahtoi'e was in tho battle, to know that he w<iiiM bear 
its brunt ; and although we are ignorant of the actual ]josition oftlie 
Rana, we may assume that their ]5ost was in the van. The young 
prince Raemul (grandson of Ganga). with the Mairtea chieftains 
Khartoe and Rutua, and many others of note, fell against the 
Chagitai on this eventful clay. ® 

Ganga died* four years after thi.s event, and was succeeded by 

Maldeo in S. 1588 (A.D. 1532), a name as distinguished as any of 
the noble princes in the chronicles of Maroo. The position of 
Marwav at this period wa.s eminently excellent for the increase and 
consolidation ot its resources. The emperor Baber found no temp- 
tation in her sterile lands to divert him from the rich plains of the 
Ganges, where he had abundant occupation ; and the districts and 
strong-holds on the emperor’s frontier of Maroo. still held by the 
officers of the preceding dynasty, were rapidly acquired by Maldeo, 
who planted his garrisons in the veiy heart ot DhoondHr. The 
death of Sanga Rana, and the misfortunes of the house of M^war, 
cursed with a succession of minor princes, and at once beset by tho 
Moguls from the north, and the kings of Guzzerat,. loft Maldeo to tlie 
uncontrolled exerci.se of his power, which, like a true Rajpoot, he 
employed against friend and foe, and became beyond a doubt tho 
first prince of Rajwarra, or, in fact, a/i styled bv the Mahomedan 
historian Ferishta, " the most potent prince in Hindustan.” 

The year of Maldeo’s installation, he redeemed the, two most 
important possessions of his house, Nagore and Ajmer. In 1596 he 
captured Jhalore, Sewanoh.and Bhadrajoon from the SindhiLi ; and 
two years later dispossessed the sons of Beeka of supreme power 
in Bikaner. Mehwo, and tlie tracts on the Looni, the earliest 
possessions of his house, which had thrown off all dependence, he 
once more subjugated, and compelled the ancient allodial tenantry to 
hold of him in chief, and serve with their quotas. He engaged in 
war with the Bhattis, and conquered Beekumpoor, where a branch of 
his family remained, and are now incoj'porated with the Jessulmer 
state, and, under the name of Maldotes.f have the credit of being the 
most daring ixjbbers of the desert. He even established branches of 
his family in Mewar and Dhoonddr, took, and fortified Chatsoo, not 
twenty miles south of the capital of the Cutchwahas. He captured 
and restored Scrohi from the Deoras, from wlrich house was his 
mother. But Maldeo not only acquired, but determined to retain, 
his conquests, and erected numerous fortifications throughout the 
country. He enclosed the city of Jodpoor with a strong wall, 
besides erecting a palace, and adding other works to the fortress, 
The circumvallationa of Mairtea and its fort, which he called Mal- 
kote, cost him £24,000. He dismantled Satulmer, and with the 

* The Yati’s roll, says Ganga, was poisoned ; but this Is not confirmed by any 
other autliorily. 

+ Mr. Elphinstone apprehended an attack from the Maldotes on Iii.s way to 
Cabul. 
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materials fortified Pokum, which he took from the Bhattis, tvang- 
])laiiting the entire ^topulation, which comprehended the lichest 
merchants of Rajasfhan. He erected forts at Bhadrajoon, on the 
hill of Bheemlode. near Sewanoh, at Goondoche, at Roeah, Peepar, 
and Dhoonai-a, He made the Koondnlkote at Sewanoh, and greatly 
added to that of Filodi, fii-st made by Hamiiu Nirawiit. He also 
erected that bastion in Gurh Beetli (the citadel of Ajmer) called the 
Kote-boorj, and shewed his skill in hydi-aulics by the construction 
ofa wheel to bring water into the fort. The chronicler adds, that 

by the wealth of Sambur," meaning the resources of this salt lake, 
he was enabled to accomplish these works, and furnishes a list of 
the possessions of Jodpoor at this period, which we cannot exclude : 
Sojut, Sambur, Mairtea, Khatah, Bednore, Ladnoo, Raopoor, Bhad- 
lajoon, Nagore, Sewanoh, Lohagurh, Jykulgurh, Bikandr, Becnraahl, 
Pokurn, Barmair, Kusoli, Rewasso, .Jajawur, Jhalore, Baoli, Mular, 
Nadole, Filodi, Sanchore, Deedwana, Chatsoo, Lowain, Mularna, 
Deorah, Fattehpoor, Uinumir, Khawur, Baniapoor, Tonk, Thoda, 
Ajmdr, Jehajpoor and Pramar-ca-Oodipoor (in Shekhavati) ; in all 
thirty-eight distiicts, several of which, as Jhalore, Ajmdr, Tonk, 
Tiioda and Bednoi-e, comprehended each three hundred and sixty 
townships, and there were none which did not number eighty. But 
of those enumerated in Dhoondilr, as Chatsoo, Lowain, Tonk, Thoda, 
and Jehajpoor in Mlwar, the possession was but transient ; and 
although Bednore, and its three hundred and sixty town.ship8, were 
peopled by Rahtores, they were the descendants of the Mairteas 
under Jeimul, who became one of the great vassals of M^war, and 
would, in its defence, at all times draw their swords against tho land 
which gave them birth.* This branch of the house of Joda had for 
some time been too powerful for subjects, and Mairtea was resumed. 
To this act M§war was indebted for the services of this heroic chief. 
At the same time, the growing power of others of the great vassalage 
of Marwar was cheeked by resumptions, when Jytarun from the 
Oodawuts, and seveml other fiefs, were added to the fisc. The 
feudal allotments had never been regulated, but went on increasing 
with the energies of the state, and the pi'Ogeny of its princes, each 
having on his birth an appanage assigned to him, until the whole 
land of. Maroo was split into innumeiuble portions. Maldeo saw 
the necessity for checking this subdivision, .and he created a grada- 
tion of ranks, and established its perpetuity in certain branches of 
the sous of Rinniul and Joda, which has never been altered. 

Ten years of undisturbed possession were granted Maldeo to 
perfect his designs, ere his cares were diverted from these to his 
owu defence. Baber, the founder of the Mogul dynasty, was dead, 
and his son and successor had been driven from his newly-conquered 
throne by his provincial lieutenant, Shere Shah : so rapidly do 
revolutions crowd upon each other where the sword is the universal 

* Such is the Rajpoot’s notion of swamdherina, or “ fidelity to him whose 
“ salt they eat,” their immediate lord, even against their king. 
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arbifcr<afcor. We have elsewhere related that the fugitive monarch 
sought the protection of Maldeo, and we stigmatized his conduct as 
unaational ; but we omitted to state that Maldeo, then heir-appavont, 
lost his eldest, perhaps then only son Raemul in the battle of Biana, 
who led the aid of Marwav on that memorable day, and consequently 
the name of Chagitai, whether in fortune or in flight, had no grcat 
claims to his regard. But little did Maldeo dream how closely the 
fortunes of his house would be linked with those of the fugitive 
Hemayoon, and that the infant Akbdr, born in this emergency, was 
destined to revenue this breach of hospitality. Still less could tho 
proud Rahtore, who traced his ancestry on the throne of Canoui one 
thousand years before the birth of the “ barbarian” of Ferghana, 
deem it within the range of probability, that he should receive 
honour's at such hands, or that the first title of Raja, Rcijeswar, or 
' raja, loi-d of rajas,’ would be conferred on his own son by this infant, 
then rearing amidst the sand-hills at the extremity of hi.s desert 
dominion ! It is curious to indulge in the speculative inquiry, 
whether, when the gi-eat Akbdr girded Oodi Sing with the sword of 
honour, and marked his forehead with the unguent of Raja-shah, ho 
brought to mind the conduct of Maldeo, which doomed his birth to 
take place in the dismal castle of Amerkote, instead of in the 
splenaid halls of Dehli. 

Maldeo derived no advantage from his iuhospitality; for whether the 
usurper deemed his exertions insufficient to secui'e the royal fugitive, 
or felt his own power insecure with so potent a neighbour, he led an 
army of eighty thousand men into Marwar. Maldeo allowed them 
to advance, and formed an army of fifty thousand Rajpoots to oppose 
him. The judgment and caution he exercised were so great, that 
Shere Shah, wwl versed in the art of war, was obliged to fortify liis 
camp at every step. Instead of an ea,sy conquest, he soon repented 
of his rashness when the admirable dispositions of the Rajpoots made 
him dread an action, and from a position whence he found it impos- 
sible to retreat. For a month the armies lay in sight of each other, 
every day the king’s situation becoming more critiem, and from which 
he saw not the slightest chance of extrication. In this exigence he 
had recourse to one of those stratagems which bave often operated 
successfully on the Rajpoot, by sowing distrust in his mind as to the 
fidelity of his vassals. He penned a letter, as if in correspondence 
wifh them, which he contrived to have dropped, as by accident, by 
a messenger sent to negotiate. Perhaps the severity of the resump- 
tions of estates seconded this scheme of Shere Shah ; for when tfte 
stipulated period for the attack had arrived, the Raja countermanded 
it. The reasons for this conduct, when suepess was apparent, werc 
soon propagated ; when one or two of the great leaders, in order to 
demonstrate theii- groundlessness, gave an instance of that devotion 
with which the annals of these states abound. At tho head of 
twelve thousand, they attacked and forced the imperial cnti'cnched 
camp, eariying destruction even to tho quarters of the emperor ; but 
multitudes prevailed, and the patriotic clan? werc almost annihilated. 
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Maldeo, when too late, saw through the stratagem which had made 
him doubt the loyalty of his vassals. Superstition, and the reproaches 
of his ciiieftaius for his unworthy suspicions, did the Mst ; and this 
fii'st Uvie en masse of the descendants of S(i6ji, arrayed in defence 
of their national liberties, was defeated. With justice did the usurper 
pay homage to their gallantry, when he exclaimed, on his delivei-ance 
from this peril, “ he had nearly lost the emphe of Hindusthan for 
« a handful of barley.”* 

Maldeo was destined to outlive the Shere-shahi dynasty, and to see 
the imperial crown of India once more encircle the brows of the 
fugitive Hemayoon.f It had been well for the Rahtores had his 
years been lengthened ; for his mild disposition and natural indolence 
of chai'acter gave them some chance that these qualities would be 
their best advocate. But he did not long survive the restoration. 
Whether the mother of his successor, prince AkbA', not yet fifteen, 
stimulated by the recoDection of her misfortunes, nursed his young 
animosity against Maldeo for the miseries of Amerkote, or whether 
it was merely an act of cautionary policy to curb the Rajpoot power, 
which was inconsistent with his own, in S. 1617 (A.!). 1561) ho 
invaded Marwar, and laid siege to Malakote or Mairtea, which he 
took after an obstinate and sanguinary defence, part of the gamson 
cutting their way through his host, and making good their retreat 
to their prince. The important castle of Nagore was also captured ; 
and both these strong-holds and their lands were conferred by Akb^r 
on the younger branch of the family, Rae Sing, princo of Bikaner, 
now established in independence of the parent state, Jodpoor. 

In 1625 (A.D. 1589), Maldeo succumbed to necessity; and in con- 
formity with the times, sent his second son, Chundem^n, with gifts 
to Akber, then at Ajm^r, which had become an integral part of the 
monarchy ; but Akb^r was so dissatisfied with the disdainful bearing 
of the desert king, who refused pemonally to pay his court, that he 
not only guaranteed the free possession of B:kan6r to Rae Sing, but 
presented him with the fi/rman for Jodpoor itself, with supremacy 
over his race. Chundersen appears to have possessed all the native 
pride of the Rahtore, and to have been prepared to contest his 
country’s independence, in spite of Akbir and the claims of his elder 
brother. Oodi Sing, who eventually was more supple in ingi-atiating 
himself into the monarch’s favour. At the close of life, the old 1^ 
had to stand a siege in his capital, and after a brave but fruitless 
resistance, was obliged to yield homage, and pay it in the person 
of his son Oodi Sing, who, attending with a contingent, was enrolled 
amongst the commanders of ' one thousand and shortly after was 
invested with the title-of Moota Baja, or ‘ the fat Raja,’ by which 
epithet alone he is designated in the annals of that period 

* ^ allusion to the poverty of the soil^ as unfitted to produce richer grains. 

+ There is a biomphical account of this monarch, dunng his exile in Persia, 
wntten by his Sbdar, or ‘ cup-bearer,’ in the library of Major W. Yule, of Edin- 
burgh, and which, when translated, will complete the series of biography of the 
members ofthe house of Timour. 
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Cliundersen, with a considerable number of the brave vassals of 
Maroo, deteimined to cling to independence and the rude fare of tlie 
desert, rather than servilely follow in the train of the despot When 
driven from Jodpoor, they took post in Sewanoh, in the western 
extremity of the state, and there hwd out to the death. For seventeen 
years he maintained his title to the gadi, and divided the allegiance of 
the Rahtores with his elder brother Oodi Sing (though supported by 
the king), and stood the storm in which ho nobly fell, leaving three 
sons, OogursSn, Aiskum, and Baa Sing, who fought a duel with Rao 
Soortan, of Sii'ohi, and was slain, with twenty-four of his chiefs,* 
near the town of Duttani. 

Maldeo, though he submitted to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the emperor, was at least spared the degradation of seeing a daughter 
of his blood bestowed upon the opponent of his faith ; he died soon 
after the title was conferred on his son, which sealed the dependence 
of Maroo. His latter days were a dismal contrast to those which 
witnessed his conquests in almost every part of Rajpootana, but he 
departed from this world in time to preserve his own honour 
untarnished, with the character of the most valiant and energetic 
Rajpoot of his time. Could he have added to his yeara and 
maintained their ancient vigour, he might, by a junction with PetULp 
of M^war, who single-handed commenced bis career just as Maldeoa 
closed, have maintained Rajpoot independence against the rising 
power of the Moguk.f 

Maldeo, who died S. 1671 (A,D. 1615), had twelve sons ; — 

1. — Ram Sing^ who was banished, and found refuge with the 

Rana of M^war j he had seven sons, the filth of whom, 
K^soodas, fixed at Chooly Mah^swur. 

2. — Raemul, who was killed in the battle of Biana. 

3. — Oodi Sing, Raja of Marwar-. 

A — Chundersdn, by a wife of the Jhala tribe ; Irad three sons, the 
eldest, Oogih'sdn, got Binai ; he had three sons, Kunun, 
Kanji, and Kahun. 

5. — Aiskuvn ; descendarrts at Jooneali. 

6. — Gopal-daa j killed at Eedur. 

7. — Piithi Raj ; descendants at Jhalore. 

8. — Ruttunsi; descendants at Bhadrajoon. 

9. — Bhairaj ; descendants at Abari. 

10. — Bikramajeet 

11. — Bhan > No notice of them. 



* It was fought with a certain number on each side, Rahtores against Deoras, 
a branch of the Chohans, the two bravest of all the Rajpoot races. It reminds 
us of some of the duels related by Froissart, 
t See Annals of il€war, p. 282 el sej, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Allerrd condition of Uu Princes of Marwar.—Insiallcition of Raja Oodi Sing.— 
Not acknowledged h;/ the most ■powerful dans wtUl the death of Ckunders^— 
Historical retrospect.— The three chief epochs of Marwar history, from tite 
conquest to its dependence on the empve.— Order of succession changed, with 
change of capital, in Miwar, Amber, and Marwar. — Branches 'to tshich the 
succession is eOJifned.— Dangers of mistaking deese.— Examples.— Joda ■regu- 
lates the fiefs. — The eight great nobles of Marwar. — These regulations main- 
tained by Maldeo, who added to ike secondary fi^s. — Fiefs perpetuated in the 
elder branches.— The brothers and sons of Joda.— Various descriptions of 
fiefs. — Antiquity of theRojpootfeudalsyste'm. — Akbirmaintainsit. — Paternity 
of the Rajpoot sovereigns not a fiction, as in Europe. — The lowest Rajpoot 
claims kindred with the sovereign.— The name Oodi Eing, fatal to Rejpooiam. 
— Bestows his sister Jod Bae on Akbir.— Advantages to the Rahlores of this 
■marriage.— Numerous progtmy of Oodi Svng.—Eetablishes the fiefs of Qovind- 
gurh and Pisaitgurh. — Kishengurk and Rutlam.—Retnarkable death of Raja 
Oodi Sing.— A necdotee.— Issue cf Oodi Si'ng.— Table of descent. 

The death of Maldeo formed an important epoch in tlie annals of 
the Rabtores. Up to this period, the -will had waited upon the wish 
of the rallant descendants of SevA; hut now the vassals of Maroo 
acknowledged one mightier than they. The banner of the empire 
floated pre-eminent over the ' panchra^nga,’ the five-coloured flag, 
which had led the Rahtorea from victory to victory, and waved from 
the sand-hills of Amerkote to the salt-lake of Sainbhur ; from the 
desert bordering the Garah to the peaks of the Aravuili. Hence- 
forward, the Rahtore princes had, by their actions or subservience, 
to aaoend by degrees the steps to royal favour. They were required 
to maintain a contingent of their proud vassals, headed by the heir, to 
serve at the Mogul’s pleasure, 'fheir deeds wan them, not ignobly, 
the grace of the imperial court ; but had slavish submission been the 
sole path to elevation, the Rahtore princes would never have attained 
a grade beyond the first ‘ ■nvansub,’ confen-ed on Oodi Sing. Yet 
though streams of wealth enriched the barren plains of Maroo; 
although a portion of the spoils of Golconda and Beejipoor augmented 
its treasures, decorated its palaces, and embellished its edifices and 
mausoleums ; although the desert kings took the ' right hand’ of all 
the feudality of Hind, whether indigenous or foreign — a feudal 
asscmbla^ of no less than seventy-six petty kingdoms — yet the 
Rahtore felt the sense of his now degraded condition, and it often 
burst forth even in the presence of the suzerain. 

Maldeo 8 death occurred in S. 1625 ; but the chronicles do not admit 
of Oodi Sing’s elevation until the death of his brother Chundersfo, from 
whi^ period we may reckon that he was, though junior, the choice 
hoth of his father and the nobles, who did not approve of Oodi Sing’s 
submission to Aibdr.^ In fact, the Raja led the royal forces against 
the most wwerMof his vassals, and resumed almost all the possessions 
of the Mairteas, and weakened the otheis. 
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Before we proceed fco trace the eoui-se pursued by Oodi Sing, who 
wsw seated upon the cushion of Maldeo in S. 1640 (A.D. 1584), let 
us east a short retrospect over the annals of Maroo, since the migra- 
tion of the grandson of the potentate of Canouj, which, compared 
with the ample page of western history, present little more than a 
chronicle of hai-d names, though not destitute of facts interesting to 
political science. 

In the table before the reader, aided by the explanations in the 
text, he will see the whole process of the conquest, peopling, and 
settlement of an extensive region, with its partition or • allotments 
amongst an innumerable /r^ro^e {bhydd), whose children continue to 
hold them as vassals of their king and brother, the descendant of 
their mutual ancestor Sdvaji. 

We may divide the annals of Marwar, from the migration of 
S^vaji from Canouj to the accession of Oodi Sing, into three distinct 
epochs : 

let. — From the settlement of S^flji, in the land of Khdr, in A.D. 
1212, to the conquest of Mundore by Chonda, in A.I). 1381 ; 

2d. — From the conquest of Mundore to the founding of Jodpoor, 
in. A.D. 1459 ; and 

3d. — From the founding of Jodpoor to the accession of Oodi Sing, 
in A.D. 1584, when the ^htores acknowledged tire supremacy of 
the empire. 

The two first epochs were occupied in tlie subju^tion of the 
western portion of the desert from tire ancient allodiaJjty ; nor was 
it until Chonda conquered Mundore, on the decline of tire Chohans 
of the east, that the fertile lands on either side the Looni were 
fonned into fiefs for the children of Rinmui and Joda. A change 
of capital with the Rajpoot is always productive of change in the 
internal orgairization of the state ; and not unfrequently the race 
changes its appellation with its capital. The foundation of Jodpoor was 
a new era, and henceforth the throne of Maroo could only be occupied 
by the tribe of Joda, and from branches not constituting the vassals 
of the crown, who were cut off from succession. This is a peculiar 
feature in Rajpoot policy, and is common to the whole race, as will 
be hereafter more distinctly pointed out in the annals of Ajm^r. 

Joda, with all the ambition of the founder of a state, gave a new 
form to the feudal institutions of his country. Necessity, combined 
with pride, led him to promulgate a statute of limitation of the sub- 
infeudations of Maroo. The immense progeny of his father Rinmui, 
twenty-four sons, and his own, of fourteen, almost all of whom had 
numerous issue, rendered it requisite to fix the number and extent 
of the fiefs ; and amongst them, henceforward constituting perma^ 
neatly ihsfrh-age of Maroo, the lands were partitioned, Kandul having 
emigrated and established his own numerous iasue, the Kandulotes, 
in Bikaner. The two brothers next to Joda, viz., Champa, and 
Koompa, with his two sons. Doodo and Kuimsi, and his grandson, 
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Oocloh, were declared the heads of the feudal association under their 
names, the Champawuts, KaTnpawuts, Mairteas (sons of Doodo), Kurm- 
sotes, and Oodawuts, continue to be “ the pillai-s of Maroo.” Eight great 
estates, called the aght tltaeowuit, or ' eight loixlships’ of Marwar, each 
of the nominal annual value of fifty thousand rupees (£5,000), were 
settled on these persons, and their immense influencehas obtained many 
others for yoionger branches of their clans. The title of the first 
noble of Maroo was given to Champa and his issue, who have often 
made its princes tremble on their thrones. Besides these, inferior 
appanages were settled on the junior branches, brothers, sons, and 
grandsons of Joda, which were ^so deemed hereditary and irresum- 
able ; to use their own phrase, their bat'h* or ‘ allotment,’ to which 
they consider their title as sacred as that of their prince to his throne, 
of whom they say, When our services are acceptable, then is he our 
“ lord, when not, we are again his brothers and kin, claimants, and 
«' laying claim to the land.+” 

Rao Maldeo confirmed tliis division of Joda, though he increased 
the secondary fiefs, and as the boundaries of Marwar were completed 
in his reign, it was essentially necessary to confirm the limitation. 
The feudal states of Marwar are, therefom, perpetuated in the 
offipring of the princes from Joda to Maldeo, and a distinction exists 
between them and those subsequently conferred; the first, being 
obtained by conquest, are deemed irrevocable, and must be perpetu- 
ated by adoption on the failure of lineal issue; whereas the other 
may, on lapses, be resumed and added to the fisc whence it emanated. 
The fiscal domain of the Rajpoot princes cannot, saj’s their tradi- 
tionary lore, be alienated for more than a life-interest ; but this wise 
rule, though visible in anecdotes of past days, has been infringed 
with their general disoi'ganization. These instances, it may be 
asserted, afford the distinctions of allodial and feudal lands. Of the 
numerous clans, the issue of S^ji to Joda, which are spread over the 
northern and western parts of the state, some, partly from the 
difficulty of their position, partly from a feeling of respect to their 
remote ancestry, eiyoy almost entire independence. Yet they recog- 
nize the prince of Slaroo as their liege lord when his crown is 
endangered, and render homage on his accession or any gi-eat family 
event. These clans hold without grant or fine, and may properly 
be called the allodial chieftaina Of this number we may enumerate 
the lordships of Bannair, Kotorah, Seo, Phulsoond, &c. Others 
there are who, though less independent, may also be styled the 
allodiality of Maiwar, who are to furnish their quotas when 
demanded, and perform personal homage on all great days of rejoic- 
ing ; of these are Mehwo, Sindri, &c. The ancient clans scattered 
over the land, or serving the more modern chieftains, are recognized 
by their patronymic distinctions, by those versed in the chronicles ; 
though many hear the names of Doo burca, Mangulea, Oohur, and 

• From batTia, ‘ to divide, to partition,’ 

t See the remonstrance of the vassal descendasits of these chiefs, expelled 
their patrimony by their prince, to the English enemy, VoL I, App., p. 682. 
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Dhandul, without knowing them to be Rahtore. The mystic {)age 
of the bal'd is always consulted previous to any mai'riage, in order 
to prevent a violation of the matrimonial canons of the Rajpoots, 
•which are stricter than the Mosaic, and this keeps up the knowledge 
of the various branches of their own and other races, which would 
otherwise perish; 

Whatever term may he applied to these institutions of a martial 
race, and which for the sake of being more readily underetood we 
have elsewliere called, and shall continue to designate, ‘feudal,’ we 
have not a shadow of doubt that they were common to the Rajpoot 
races from the remotest ages, and that Sd6ji conveyed them from 
the seat of his ancestors, Canouj. A liner picture does not exist of 
the splendour of a feudal array than the camp of its last monarch, 
Jeichund, in the contest with the Chohan. Tlie annals of each and 
every state bear evidence to a system strictly parallel to that of 
Europe ; more especially M^war, where, thirteen hundred years ago, 
we see the entire feudatories of the state throwing up their grants, 
giving tiieir liege lord defiance, and threatening him with their 
vengeance. Yet, having ' eaten his salt,' they forehore to proceed to 
hostilities till a whole year had elapsed, at the expiration of which 
they deposed him.* Akbdr, who was partial to llindu institutions, 
borrowed much from them, in all that concemed his own regulations. 

Ip contrasting these customs with analogous ones in the west, the 
reader should never lose sight of one point, which must influence the 
analogy, viz., the patriarchal form whicli characterizes the feudal 
system in all countries ; and as, amongst the Rajpoots, all their 
vassalage is of their own kin and blood (save a alight mixture of 
foreign nobles as a counterpoise), the paternity of the sovereign is 
no fiction, as in Europe ; so that from the son of Champa, who takes 
the right hand of his prince, to the meanest vassal, -who serves 
merely for his ‘paiti.f (rations), all are linked by the tie of consan- 
guinity, of which it is difficult to say whether it is most productive 
of evil or good, aiuca it has afforded examples as brilliant and as 
dark as any in the history of mankind. The devotion which made 
twelve thousand, out of the fifty thousand, “ sons of Joda,” prove 
their fidelity to Maldeo, has often been emulated even to the present 
day. 

The chronicles, as before stated, are at variance ■with regard to the 
accession of Oodi Sing : some date it from the death of Maldeo, in S. 
1625 (A.D. 1569) ; othere from that of his elder brother Chundersen, 
slain in the storm of Sewahoh. The name of Oodi appears one of 
evil portent in the annals of Rajast’han.J While “ Oodi, the fat," 

* See Vol. I, page 189. 

+ Literally, ‘ a bellyful.’ 

t Instead of being, as it imports, the “ascending, ”(1) it should for ever, in 
both the houses of Slaroo and M^war, signify “setting the pusillanimity of 
the one sunk M^war, that of the other Marwar, 

(1) Oodya, in Sanscrit, {Oodi, in the dialect,) is tantamount to Oi iens, the 
point of rising Udy&dUa, ‘ the rising sun.’ 
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was inhaling the breeze of imperial power, which spread a haze of 
j)i'cisperity over Mai-oo, Perfciip of Mewar, the idol of the Rajpoots, 
was enduring every hardship in the attempt to work out his 
counti-y’s independence, which had been sacrificed by his father, 
Oodi Sing. In this he failed, but he left a name hallowed in the 
heai-ts of his countiymen, and immortalized in the imperishable 
verse of the bal'd. 

On the union of the imperial house with that of Jodpoor, by the 
mairiage of Jod Bad to Akbdr, the emperor not only restored all the 
possessions he had wrested from Marwar, with the exception of Ajmdr, 
but sevei-al rich districts in Malwa, whose revenues doubled the 
resources of his own fiscal domain, With the aid of his imperial 
brother-in-law, he greatly diminished the power of the feudal aristo- 
cracy, and clipped the .wings of almost all the greater vassals, while 
he made numerous sequestrations of the lands of the ancient 
allodiality and lesser vassals ; so that it is stated, that, either by 
new settlement or confiscation, he added fourteen hundred villages to 
the fisc. He resumed almost all the lands of the sons of Doodoh, 
who, from tlieir abode, were termed Mawtea ; took Jaitamn from 
the Oodawuts, and other towns of less note from the sons of Champa 
and Koompo. 

Oodi Sing was not ungrateful for the favours heaped upon him by 
the emperor, for whom his Rahtores performed many signal services : 
for the Raia was latterly too unwieldiy for any steed to bear him to 
battle. The ' king of the Desert’ (the familiar epithet applied to him 
by Akbdr) had a numerous progeny ; no less than thirty-four legiti- 
mate sous and daughters, who added new clans and new estates to 
the feudal association of Mavoo : of these the moat conspicuous are 
Oovingurh and Pisangurh ; while some obtained settlements beyond 
its limits which became independent and bear the name of the 
founders. Of thede are Kishenguvh and Rutlam in Malwa. 

Oodi Sing died thirteen years after his inauguration on the cushion 
of Joda, and thirty-three after the death of Maldeo. The manner of 
his death, as related in the biographical sketches termed ‘KhMt,’ 
affords such a specimen of superstition and of Rajpoot manners that 
it would be improper to omit it. The narrative is preceded by some 
reflections on the moral education of the Rahtore princes, and the 
wise resti-aints imposed upon them under the vigilant control of 
chiefs of approved worth and fidelity ; so that, to use the words of 
the text, “ they often passed their twentieth year, ignorant of 
woman.” If the ‘ tat mja’ had ever known this moral restraint, in 
his riper years he forgot it ; for although he had no less than twenty- 
seven queens, he east the eye of desire on the vii'gin-daughter of a 
subject, and that subject a Brahmin. 

It was on the Baja’s return from court to his native land, that he 
beheld the damsel, and he determined, notwithstanding the saci'ed 
character of her father and his own obligations as the dispenser of 
law and justice, to enjoy the object of his admiration. The Br ahmi n 
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•was a:n ‘ Ayd-punti,’ or votaiy Ayd-Matd, whose shrine is a. Bai- 
Bhilava. These sectarians of Maroo, very different from the abs.inenb 
Brahmins of Bengal, eat flesh, drink wine, and share in al the 
common enjoyments of life with the martial spirits aroundtliera. 
Whether the scmples of the daughter were likely to be easily over- 
come by her royal tempter, or whether the Kaja threatened foce, the 
‘ khddt’ does not inform us ; but as there was no other couse by 
which the father could save her from pollution but by her dath, he 
resolved to make it one of vengeance and horror. He dug a sai-iticial 
pit, and having slain his daughter, cut her into fragmens, and 
mingling therewith pieces of flesh from his own person, mde the 
‘ luma,' or burnt sacritice to Ay&-Mat&, and as the smoke anc flames 
ascended, he pronounced an imprecation on the Raja : “ Let pace be 
“ a stranger to him ! and in three pahars,* three days, and thre years, 
“ let me have revenge !” Then exclaiming, “ My future dwelli g is the 
“ ‘ DaH Baori !’ ” sprung into the flaming pit. The horrid tie was 
related to the Raja» whose imagination was haunted by the hade of 
the Brahmin ; and he expired at the assigned period, a mey to 
unceasing remorse. 

Superstition is sometimes made available for moral ends ^nd the 
shade of the Ayd-jjuyiti Brahmin ofBliilara has been evoked, a subse- 
quent ages, to restrain and lead unto virtue libidinous pinncs, when 
all other control has been unavailing. The celebrated Jeswnt Sing, 
the great grandson of Oodi, had an amour with the daughtr of one 
of his civil officers, and which he carried on at the SooW.-f 
But the avenging ghost of the Brahmin interposed betweethim and 
his wishes. A dreadful struggle ensued, in which Jeswun lost his 
senses, and no eflbrt could banish the impression from his lind. The 
ghost persecuted his fancy, and he was generally belieed to he 
possessed with a wicked spirit, which, when exorcised, ws made to 
say he would only depart on the self-sacrifice of a chif equal in 
dignity to Jeswuat. Nahur Khan, ' the tiger lo;^,’ clef of the 
Koompawut clan, who led the van in all his battles, iimediately 
offered his head in expiation for his prince ; and he hal no sooner 
expressed this loyal determination, than the holy men wb exorcised 
the spirit, caused it to descend into a vessel of water, xnd having 
waved it thrice round his head, they presented it to Jahur Khan 
who drank it off, and Jeswunt'§ senses were instantly reiored. This 
miraculous tranter of the ghost is implicitly believed b every chief 
of Rajaet'han, by whom Nanur was called ‘the faiWiful ptLe faithful.’ 
Previous to dying, he called his son, and imposed on him and his 
descendants, by the solemnity of an oath, the abjuratin of the office 
of Purdhan, or hereditary premier of Marwar, whose d^ity involved 
such a sacrifice ; and from that day, the Cliflmpa''Uts of Ahwa 
succeeded the Koompawuts of Asope, who renouncei the first seat 
on the right for that on the left of their princes. 


* A pahar is a watch of the day, about three hurs. 
t A reservoir excavated by one of the Dabi tri e. 
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WeshaU conclude the reign of Oodi Sing with the register of his 
issue rom ‘ the Book of Kings.’ It is by no means an unimpoitant 
docuiient to such as are interested in these singular communities, 
and esentially useful to -those who are called upon to intefere in 
their jational concerns. Here we see the aflinities of the branch 
(soo’Aa to the parent tree, which in one short century has shaded 
the wlole land; and to which the independents of Kishengurh, 
Roopn^rh, and Rutlam, as well as the feudal chiefs of Qovingurh, 
Khyrva, and Pisangurh, all issues from Oodi Sing, look for pintection. 

Issue of Raja Oodi Sing; — 

1. -Soor Sing, succeeded. 

2. — Akhii-aj. 

3. -Bugwandas ; had issue ‘Bullo, Gopaldas, Govindas who 

founded Qovingurh. 

4. -Nururda8, 'J 

5. -Sukut Sing, V had no issue attaining eminence. 

6. — Bhoput, j 

7. — Dilput had four sons ; 1, Muhesdas, whose son, Rutna, 

founded Rutlam ;• 2, Jeswunt Sing ; 8, Pei-tip Sing ; 4, 
Kunirain. 

8. — ^'aet had four sons ; l,Hur Sing; 2, Umra; 3, Kunniram; 

i, Praimraj, whose descendants held lands in the tract 
'ailed BtiUati and Khyrwa. 

9. — lishen, in S. 1669 (AD, 1613), founded Kishengurh ; he had 

hree sons, Schesmul, Jugmul, Bharmul, who had Hari Sing, 
'ho had Roop Sing, who founded Roopnagurh. 

10. — 'tewunt, his son Maun founded Manpoora, his issue called 

lanroopa Joda. 

11. — lesoo founded Pisangurh. 

12. — lundas, 

13. — P-orunmul, 

14 — .Mdoodas, 

1 5. ~Mhundas, 

16. — Kerut Sing, 

17. ~ — 

And Seveneen daughters not registered in the chronicle. 

* Rutlam, Kihengurh, and Roopnagurh, are independent, and all under the 
separate protectan of the British Government. 


- No mention of them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Accession of Raja Soor.—His military talents obtain him hoiiours.— Reduces 
Rao Soortaii of Sirohi.— Commands against the King of Guezerat. — Battle 
qf Bhundoca gained by the Raja . — Wealth and honours acquired.— Gifts to 
the hards.— Commanded agairtst Umra Ealicha.— Battle (f the Rewa.— Slays 
the Chohan.— Fresh hmonrs.—Raja Soar aixd his son Gej Sing attend the 
court of Jihangir.—The heir of Maruar invested with the sword by the 
SmperoT^s own hands.— Escalade of Jhalore.—Raja Guj attends Prince 
Khoom against the Rana qf Mewar.~Death of Raja Soot. — Maledictory 
pillar erected on the Nerbudda,—The Rahtore chiqfd dissatiqfaction at their 
long detention from their saiwe land.— Raja Soar emhellishes Jodpoor.— 
His issue.— Accession of Raja Guj.— Invested with the Rajaship of Boarhan- 
poor.—Made Viceroy qf the Bekhan. — The compliment paid to his coTUingenL 
—His various actions.— Receives the title of Dult'lmmna, or ‘ harrier of the 
host.’— Causes of Rajpoot ir^uence on the Imperial succession.— The S^tans 
Furvh ajid Khoorm, sorts of Rajpoot Princssses.— Intrigues of the Qitsens to 
secure the succession to their immediate (^spring. — Prince Khoorm plots 
against his broOter.-Endeavours to gain Raja Gij, but fails.— The Prince 
causes the chiqf adviser qf Raja Quj to he aesassinattd.—Raja Gij ytttte the 
royal army. — Prince Khoom assassinates his brother Pvrvk.— Proceeds to 
depose his foiher Jehangir, who appeals to the fidelity qf the Rajpoot Princes. 
—They rally round the throne, and encounter. the rebel army near Benares. 
—The Emperor slights the Rahtore Printx, which proves nearly fatal to his 
cause.— Tlte rebels defeated.- Flight qf Priwe Khoorm.— Raja G%j slain on 
the Ovinerat frontier. —His second son, Raja Jeswwit, succeeds.— Recuons for 
occasional departure from the rules of primogeniture amongst the Rcjpoots . — 
Vmra, the elder, excluded the sucetssicm.—S(mtence qf banishment pronownoed 
against him.— Ceremony qf des-raAn, or ‘exiled described.— Umra repairs to 
the Mogul court. — Honours conferred upon him. — His tragical, death. 

SooR SlNQ succeeded in S. 1651 (A.D. 1695). He waa serving with 
the imperial fonjps at Lahoip, where he had commanded since S. 1648, 
when intelligence reached him of his father’s death. His exploits 
and services were of the most brilliant nature, and had obtained for 
him, even during his father’s life, the title of ‘ Sowae ^ja,’ and a 
high grade amongst the dignitaries of the empire. He waa com- 
mands by Akber to reduce the arrogant prince of Srohi, who, 
trusting to the natural strength of his moimtainous country, still 
refused to acknowledge a lie^ lord. This service well accorded with 
his private views, for he had a feud {w^) with Eao Soortan, which, 
according to the chronicle, he completely revenged “ He avenged 
" his feud with Soortan and plundered Sirohi, The Kao had not a 
“ pallet left to sleep ^on, hut was obliged to make a bed for bis wives 
“ upon the earth.” This appears to have humbled the Deora, " who, 
■' in his pride, shot his arrows at the sun for daring to shine upon 
“ him." Soortan accepted the imperial firman in token of sub- 
mission, and agreed to serve with a contingent of his hardy clans- 
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men in the war then entrusted to Raja Soor against the king of 
Guzzerat, whose success we shall relate in the simple language oi the 
chronicle The Raja took the pdn against the king Hozuffur, 
'■ with the title of viceroy of Guzzeiat. The armies met at Dhun- 
'■ doea, where a terrible conflict ensued. The Rahtores lost many 
“ valiant men, but the Shah was defeated, and lost all the 
“ insignia of his greatness. He sent the 8t)oil of seventeen thousand 
“ towns to the king, but kept a crore of dnbs for himself, which he 
“ sent to Jodpoor, and therewith he enlarged the town and fort. For 
'■ this service Akb^r increased his munmb, and sent him a sword, 
" with a khelat, and a grant of fresh lands.” 

Raja Soor, it appears in the sequel, provided liberally for the 
bards ; for no less than ‘six lords of verse,’ whose names are given, 
had in gift £10,000 each of the spoils of Guzzerat, as incentives to 
song. 

On the conquest of Guzzerat, Raja Soor was ordered to the 
Dekhan. “ He obeyed, and with thirteen thousand horse, ten larce 
“ guns, and twenty elephants, he fought three grand battles. On 
“ the Rewa (Nerbudda) he attacked umra Baldcha,* * * § who had five 
“ thousand horse, whom he slew, and reduced all his country. For 
“ this service the king sent him a nobut (kettle-drum), and con- 
“ ferred on him Dhar and its domain.” 

On Akbdv’s death and the accession of Jdhangir, Soor Sing 
attended at court with his son and heir, Ouj Sing, whom the king 
with his own hands invested with the sword, for nis bravery in the 
escalade of Jhalore, which had been conquered by the monarch of 
Guzzerat and added to his domain. The poet thus relates the event : 
" Ouj+ was commanded t^ainst Behari Pat’han; his wai'-trump 
“sounded; Arabddha heard and trembled. What took Alla-o-dln 
" years, Giij accomplished in three months ; he escaladed JhalindiaJ 
“ sword in hand ; many a Rahtore of fame was killed, but he put 
“ to the swonl seven thousand Fat’hans, whose spoils were sent to 
“ the king.” 

Raja Soor, it would appear, after the overthrow of the dynasty of 
Guzzerat, remained at the capital, while his son and heii', Guj Sing, 
attended the king's commands, and, soon after the taking of Jhalore, 
was ordered with the Marwai- contingent against Rana TJmiu of 
Mdwar : it was at the very moment of its expiring liberties,§ for the 
chronicle merely adds, “ Kurrun agreed to serve the king, and Guj 
" Sing returned to Tarragurh.|| The king increased both his own 
“ muTieub (dignity) and that of his father. Raja Soor.” 


• Bal6eha is one of the Chohan tribes. 

+ G^^, (the elephant.’ 

t Clascal appellation of Jhalore. 

§ The chronicle aaj-s, “In S. 1669 (A.D. 1613), the king formed mi army 
against the Rana : which accords exactly with the date in the emperor’s own 
memoirs. 

i! Ajm^r, of which the citadel is styled Tarragiirh, 
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Tlius the Hajpoofc chroniclej-, solicitous only to record the fanie of 
his own princes, does not deem it necessary to coneei-n himself with 
the agents conjoined with them, so that a stmoger to the events of 
the period would imagine, from the high relief given to their actions, 
that the Rah tore princes commanded in all the great events described ; 
for instance, that just mentioned, involving the submission of 
the Rana, when Raja Guj wjis merely one of the great leaders who 
accompanied the Mogul heir-apparent. Prince Khoorm, on this 
memorable occasion. In the Diary of Jdhangir, the emperor, 
recording this event, does not even mention the Rahtore prince, 
though he does those of Kotah and Duttea, as the instruments by 
which Ptince Khourm canied on the negociation ;* from which we 
conclude that Raja Guj merely acted a military pai-t in the grand 
army which then invaded Mdwar. 

Raja Soor died in the Dekhan, iu S. 1676 (A,D. 1620). He adderl 
gi-eaily to the lustre of the Rahtore name, was esteemed by the 
emperor, and, as the bard expresses it, “ His spear was frightful to 
“ the Southron.” Whether E^ja Soor disapproved of the extermi- 
nating warfai’e carried on in these regions, or was exasperated at the 
unlimited seiwice he was doomed to, which detained him from bis 
native laud, he, in his last moments, commanded a pillar to be 
erected with a curse engraven thereon, imprecated upon any of 
Ills race who should once cross the Nerbudda. From his boy- 
hood he bad been almost an alien to his native land : he had 
accompanied his father wherever he led the aid of Mavoo, was 
serving at Lahore at the period of his accession, and died far from 
the monuments of his fathers, in the heart of the peninsulu. 
Although the emperor was not ungrateful in his estimate of these 
services,— for Raja Soor held by patent no less than " sixteen 
” grand fief8"t of the empire, and wi^ the title ofSoiiMie raised a^ve 
all the princes, his associates at court, — it was deemed no compensa- 
tion for perpetual absence from the hereditary domain, thus aban- 
doned to the management of servants. The great vass^, his clans- 
men, participated in this dissatisfaction, separated from their wives, 
families, and estates ; for to them the pomp of imperial greatness, or 
the sunshine of court-favour, was as nothing when weired against 
the exercise of their influence within their own cherished patrimony. 
The simple fare of the desert was dearer to the Rahtore than all the 
luxuries of the imperial banquet, which he turned from with disgust 
to the recollection of ‘ the green pulse of Mundawur,’ or his favourite 
rabri, or ' maize porridge/ the prime dish with the Rahtore. Those 


* See Annals of M6war, Vol. I, p. 804. 

+ Of these, nine were the subdivisions of his native dominions, styled “ The 
“ Nine Castles of Maroo for on becoming one of the great feudatories 
of the empire, he made a formal surrender of these, receiving them again 
by grant renewed on every lapse, with all the ceremonies of investiture and 
relief. Five were in Guzzerat, one in llalwa, and one in the Dekhan. We 
see that thirteen thousand horse was the contingent of Marwar for the lands 
thus held. 
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minor associations conjoined with greater evils to increase the mal 
de pays, of whose influence no human being is more susceptible than 
the brave Rajpoot. 

Raja Soor greatly added to the beauty of his capital, and left seve- 
ral works which bear his name ; amongst them, not the least useftil 
in that arid region, is the lake called the Soor Sagur, or ‘ Warrior’s 
Sea,’ which irrigates the gardens on its margin. He left six sons and 
seven daughters, of whose issue we have no account, viz., Guj Sing, 
his successor ; Subhul Sing, Beerumdeo, Beejy Sing, Pert^p Sing, 
and Jeswunt Sing. 

Raja Guj, who succeeded his father in A.D. 1620, was bom at 
Lahore, and the tee&ce. of investiture found him in the royal camp at 
Boorhanpoor. The bearer of it was Darab Khan, the son of the 
khankhanan, or premier noble of the emperor’s court, who, as the 
imperial proxy, girt Raja Guj with the sword. Besides the ‘ nine 
castles’ (Nokot^ Marwar), his patrimony, his patent contained a 
grant of ‘ seven divisions’ of Guzzerat, of the district of Jhulaye in 
Dhoondir ; and what was of more consequence to him, though of less 
intrinsic value, that of Musioda in Ajmer, the heir-loom of his house. 
Besides these marks of distinction, he received the highest proof of 
confidence in the elevated post of viceroy of the Dekhan ; and, as a 
special testimony of imperial favour, the Rahtore cavaliers composing 
his contingent were exempted from the dag'h, that is, having their 
steeds branded with the imperial signet. His elder son, Umra Sing, 
served with his father in all his various battles, to the success of 
which his conspicuous gallantry on every occasion contributed. In 
the sieges and battles of Kirkigurh, Golconda, 'Kelena, Pemala, 
Gujungurh, Asair and Sattaxa, the Rahtores had their full share of 
glory, which obtained for their leader the title of Dult'hurtvm, or 
‘ bander of the host’ We have already* remarked the direct influ- 
ence which the Rajpoot princes had in the succession to the imperial 
dignity, consequent upon the inter-marriage of their daughters with 
the crown, and the various interests arising therefrom. Sultan 
Purv^z, the elder son and heir of J^anglr, was the issue of a princess 
of Marwar, while the second son, Khoorm, as his name imports, was 
the son of a Cutchwahaf princess of Amber. Being the offipring of 
polygamy, and variously educated, these princes were little disposed 
to consider consanguinity as a bond, of natural union; and their 
respective mothers, with tdl the ambition of their race, thought of 
nothing but obtaining the diadem for the head of their children. 
With either of these rival queens, the royal children who were not 
her own, had no affinity with her or hers, and these feelings were 
imparted from the birth to their issue, and thus it too often happened 
that the heir of the throne was looked upon with an envious eye, as 
a bar to be removed at all hazards. This evil almost neutralized the 
great advantages derived from inter-marriage with the. indigenous 

* See VoL I, p. 316. 

t CtiJcAtro and Khoorm are synonimous terms for the race which rules 
Amb^r,— the Tortoists of Bajastlian. 
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races of India ; but it was one which would have ceased with poly- 
gamy. Khoorm felt his superiority over his elder brother, Purvez, 
in aJl but the accidental circumstance of birth. He was in every 
respect a better man, and a braver and more successful soldier ; and, 
having his ambition thus early nurtured by the stimulants adminis- 
tered by Bheem of Mewar, and the intrepid Mohabet,* be determined 
to remove this barrier between him and the crown. His views were 
first developed whilst leading the armies in the Dekhan, and he 
communicated them to Baja Guj of Marwar, who held the post of 
honour next the prince, and solicited his aid to place him on the 
throne. Gratitude for the favours heaped upon him by the king, 
as well as the natural bias to Purvdz, made the l^ja turn a deaf 
ear to his ap^cation. The prince tried to gain his point through 
Govindas, a Rajpoot of the Bhatti tribe, one of the foreign nobles 
of Maroo, and confidential adviser of his prince ; but, as the 
annals say, “ Govindas reckoned no one but his master and the 
“ king.” Frustrated in this, Khoorm saw no hopes of success but by 
disgusting the Rahtores, and he caused the faithful Govindas to be 
assass i nated by Kishen Sing;-}- on which, Raja Guj, in disgust, threw 
up his post, and marched to his native land. From the assassination 
of Purvdz, which soon followed, the deposal of his father appeared 
but a step ; and Khoorm bad collected means, which he deemed 
ade(mate to the design, when JAanrir appealed to the fidelity of 
the Rajpoots, to support him against filial ingratitude and domestic 
treason ; and, in their general obedience to the call, they afforded a 
distinguished proof of the operation of the first principle, Qadi-ca-im., 
allegiance to the throne, often obeyed without reference to the 
worth of its occupant The princes of Marwar, Amb^r, Kotab, and 
Boondi put themselves at the head of their household retainers on 
this occasion, which furnishes a confirmation of a remark already 
made, that the respective annals of the states of Rajasthan so rarely 
embrace the contemporaneous events of the rest, as to lead to the 
conclusion, that by the single force of each state this rebellion was 
put down. This remark will be further exemplified from the «.nrm.lA 
of BoondL 

J^angir was so pleased with the zeal of the Rahtore prince, — 
alarmed as he was at the advance of the rebels, — that he not o^y 
took him by the hand, but what is most unusual, kissed it. When 
the assembfed princes came in sight of the rebels, near Benares, the 
emperor gave me kerole, or vanguard, to the Cutciiwaha prince, the 
Mirza Raja of Amb^h "Whether this was a point of policy, to secure 
his acting against prince Khoorm, who was bom of this race, or 
merely, as the Marwar annals state, because he brought the greater 
numMr into the field, is immaterial ; but it was very nearly fatal in 
its consequences ; for the proud Rahtore, indignant at the insult 

• A ^pootof the Bana's house, converted to /at f A. 

t This was the founder of Kishengurh ; for this iniquitous service he was 
made an independent Raja in the town which he erected. His descendant ia 
now an ally by treaty with the British government. 
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offered to him in thus bestowing the post of honour, which was Im 
right, upon the rival i-ace of Amber, furled his banners, sepaiuted 
from 'the royal army, and determined to be a quiet spectator of the 
result But for the impetuous Bheem of Mewar, the adviser of 
Khoorm, he might that day have been emperor of India. He sent a 
taunting message to Raja Guj, either to join their cause or “ draw 
“ their swords,” The RAtoree overlooked the neglect of the king 
in the sarcasm of one of their own tribe ; and Bheem was slain, 
Govindas avenged, the rebellion quelled, and Khoorm put to flight, 
chiefly by the Eahtores and Haras. 

In S. 1694 (A.D. 1638), Raja Guj was slain in an expedition into 
Guzzerat ; but whether in the fulfilment of the king’s commands, or 
in the chastisement of freebooters on his own southern fixintier, the 
phr>%ni<^1ps do not inform us. He left a distin^ished name in the 
annals of his country, and two valiant sons, Xmra and Jeswunt, to 
maintain it : another son, Achil, died in infancy. 

The second son, Jeswunt, succeeded, and furnishes another of many 
instances in the annals of Rajpootana, of the rights of primogeniture 
being set. aside. This proceeded from a variety of motives, sometimes 
merdy paternal affection, sometimes incapacity in the child ‘ to head 
fifty thousand Rahtores,’ and sometimes, as in the present instance, a 
dangerous turbulence and ever-boiling impetuosity in the individual, 
which despised all restraints. While there was an enemy against 
whom to exert it, Umra was conspicuous for his gallantry, and in all 
his father’s wars in the south, was ever foremost in the Tsattle. His 
daring spirit collected around him those of his own race, alike in 
mind, as connected by blood, whose actions, in periods of peace, were 
the subjects of eternal complaint to his father, who was ultimately 
compelled to exclude Umra from his inheritance. 

In the month of Bysak, S. 1690 (AD. 1634), five years before the 
death of Raja Guj, in a convocation of all the feudality of Maroo, 
sentence of exclusion from the succession was pronounced upon 
Umra, accompanied by the solemn and seldom practised rite of 
i)is-vatoh or exile. ’This ceremony, which is marked as a day of 
mourning in the calendar, was attended with ail the circumstances of 
funereal pomp. As soon as the sentence was pronounced, that his 
birth-right was forfeited and assigned to his junior brother, and that 
he ceasftfl to he a subject of Maroo, the khelat of banishment was 
brought forth, consisting of sable vestments, in which he was clad ; 
a same shield was hung upon his back, and a sword of the same hue 
girded round him ; a black horse was then led out, being mounted on 
which, he was commanded, though not in anger, to depart whither 
he listed beyond the limits of Maroo. 

Umra went not alone ; numbers of each clan, who had always 
regarded him as their future lord, voluntarily partook of his exile. 
He repaired to the imperial court ; and although the emperor approved 
and sanctioned his banishment, he employed him. His gallantry 
soon won him the title of Rao and the mvmifiih of a leader of three 
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thousand, with the grant of N^ore as an independent domain, to be 
held directly from the crown. But the same arrogant and uncontroll- 
able spirit which lost him his birth-right, brouglit hia days to a 
tragical conclusion. He absented himself for a fortnight from court, 
hunting the boar or the tiger, his only recreation. The emperor- 
(Shah Jehan) reprimanded him for neglecting his duties, and threat- 
ened him with a fine. Umra proudly replied, that he had only gone 
to hunt, and as fora fine, he observed, putting his hand upon his 
Bwoi-d, that was his sole wealth. 

The little contrition which this reply evinced, determined the king 
to enforce the fine, and the paymaster^enei-al, Sallabut Khan,* wal 
sent to Umra’s quarters to demand its payment. It was refused, and 
the observations made by the Syud not suiting the temper of Umra, 
he unceremoniously desired him to depart. The emperor, thus 
insulted in the person of his officer, issu^ a mandate for Umra's 
instant appearance. He obeyed ; and having reached the avm-MAs, 
or grand divan, beheld the king, “ whose eyes were red with anger,’’ 
with Sallabut in the act of addressing him. Inflamed with passion 
at the recollection of the injurious language he had just received, 
perhaps at the king’s confirmation of his exclusion from Marwar, he 
unceremoniously passed the Omrahs of five and seven thousand, as 
if to address the king ; when, with a d^er concealed in his 
sleeve, he stabbed Sallabut to the heart, Drawing his sword, he 
made a blow at the which descending on the pillar, shivered 
the weapon in pieces. The king abandoned his throne and fled to 
the interior apartments. All was uproar and confusion. Umra 
continued the work of death, indifferent upon whom his blows fell, 
and five Mogul chiefs of eminence had fallen, when his brother-in- 
law, Urjoon Gore, under pretence of cajoling him, inflicted a mortal 
wound, though he continued to ply his dagger until he expired. To 
aveoge his death, his retainei-s, headod by Bulloo Champawut and 
Bhao Khoompawut, put on their saffron garments, and a fresh, 
carnage ensued within the loll kelah.f To use the words of their 
native bard, *' The pillars of Agra bear testimony to their deeds, nor 
“ shall they ever be obliterated from the record of time : they made 
“ their obeisance to Umra in the mansions of the sun.” The faithful 
hand was cut to pieces ; and his wife, the princess of Boondf, came 
in person and carried away the dead body of Umra, with which she 
committed herself to the fiames. The Bokhara gate by which they 
gained admission, was built up, and henceforward known only as 
“ Umra Sing’s gate and in proof of the strong impression made by 


* Sallabut Khan Bukshee, he is called. The office of Bukshee is not only 
one of paymaster (as it implies), but of inspection and audit. We can readily 
imagine, with such levies as he had to muster and pay, his post was more 
honourable than secure, especially with such a band as was headed by Umra, 
ready to take offence if the wind but displaced their moustache. The annab 
declare that Umra had a feud f’lvir) with Sallabut ; doubtless for no better 
reason than that he fulfilled the trust reposed in him by the emperor. 
f The palace wiiin the citadel (kelah), built of red (Mt) freestone, 
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this event,* it remained closed through centuries, until opened in 
1809 by Capt. Geo. Sbeell, of the Bengal engineers.f 

* It may be useful to record such facts, by the way of contrast with the state 
policy of the west, and for the sake of observing that which would actuate the 
present paramount power of India should any of its tributary princes defy them 
as Umra did that of the universal potentate of that country. Even these 
despots borrowed a lesson of mer^ from the ^poot system, which does not 
deem treason hereditary, nor attaints a whole line for the fault of one unworthy 
link. Shah Jehan, inat^ of visiting the sins of the father on the son, installed 
him in his fief of Nagore. This son was Rae Sing ; and it devolved to his 
children and grand-cMldren/l) until Indur Sing, the fourth in descent, was 
expelled by the head of the Rahtores, who, in the weakness of the empire, 
re-annexed Nagore to Jodpoor. But perhaps we have not hitherto dared to 
imitate the examples set us by the Moghul and even by the Mahratta ; not 
having sufficient hold of the affections of the subjected to venture to be 
merciful ; and thence our vengeance, like the bolt of heaven, sears the very 
heart of our enemies. Witness the many chieftains ejected from their 
possessions ; from the unhallowed league ^mst the Rohillas, to that last act 
of destruction at Bhurtpoor, where, as arbitrators, we acted the part of the lion 
in the fable. Our present attitude, however, is so commanding, that we can 
afford to display the attribute of mercy ; and should unfortunately, its action 
be required in ^pootana, let it be ample, for there its grateful influence is 
understood, and it will return, like the dews of heaven, upon ourselves. Butif 
we are only to regulate our political actions bythe apprehension of danger, it 
must one day recoil upon us in awful retribution. Our system is filled with 
evil to the governed, where a fit of bile in ephemeii political agents, may 
engender a quarrel leading to the overthrow of a dominion'of ages. 

t Since these remarks were written, Captmn Steell related to the author a 
singular anecdote connected with the above circumstance. While ^e work of 
demolition was proceeding, Capt. S. was urgently warned by the natives of the 
danger he incurred in the operation, from a denunciation on the closing of the 
gate, that it should thenceforward be guarded by a huge serpent — when 
suddenly, the destruction of the gate being nearly completed, a lar^ Cobra-di- 
capella rushed between his legs, as if in fulfilment of the anathema. Capt. S. 
fortunately escaped without injury. 

(1) Namely, H4tl Sing, his eon Anqp Sing, his son Indur Sing, his son Mokum 
Sing. This bneal descendant of Raja Guj, and the rightful heir to the 
‘cushion of Joda,’ hu dwindled into one of the petty tAacoors, or lords of 
Marwar. The system is one of eternal vicissitudes, amidst wW^ toe germ of 
reproduction never perishes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Raja Jemmt ninunU tiu gadi of Marwar.—His mothtr a ptincess of Meiear.— 
lie it a patron of scUnce.~-Hu firtt m-vke m Gondwana.— Prince Dora 
aypoinUd regent of the empire hj hie failker, S/uih Jeluin.—AppoinU Jeewunt 
viceroy in Mal%oa.-~ReielHon of Arangzih, who aspires to the crotm.—JesumtU 
appointed generalieeimo of the army sent to oppose kim.—Battle of FutUka- 
had, a drawn baUle.—Jesvnmt retreats.— Heniemof Rao Ruinaof RiUlam.— 
Arungsib proceeds towards A gra.— Battle of Jajow.— Rajpoots overpowered.— 
Shah Jehan deposed.— Arungzib, now emperor, pardons Jeswtint, and sum- 
mons him to tlu presence— Commands him to join the army formed against 
Ski'ja.— Battle of Cudjwa.— Conduct of Jesumnt.— Betrays ArungzRi and 
plunders hit camp.— Forms a junction vjith Dara.—Th,is princds inactivity. 
—Arungieb invades Marwccr.— Detaches Jeewunt from Dara.—AppoinUd 
viceroy of GusnercU.—Sent to serve in the Dekhan.— Enters into Sevaji’s 
designs.— Plans the death of Shaista Khan, theking’s lieutmant.— Obtains this 
ofict.—Superseded by the prince of Amhir.— Re-appointed to the army of the 
Dekhan.— Stimulates Prince Moaezim to rAellion.— Superseded by Delire 
Khan.— Jeewunt tries U> out him off-— Removed from Ou Dekhan to Guzzerat. 
—Outwitted by the king.— Ordered against the rebellious Afghan* of Cabul. 
Jeswunt leaves his son, Pirihi Sing, in charge of Jodpoor.—Pirtki Sing 
commanded to court by Arungsib, whogivahimapoisonedrobe.— His death.— 
Cluiractw.—The tidings reachJeswunt at Cabul, and cause his death.— Charac- 
ter of Jeewunt.— Anecdotes illustrative of Rahlorecharacter.—Nahur Khan.— 
His exploits with the tiger, and against SoortAn of Sarohi. 

Raja Jeswunt, who obtained, by the banishment of Umra, the 
‘ cushion' of Marwar, was born of a princess of M^war ; and although 
this circumstance is not reported to have influenced the change of 
succession, it will be borne in mind that, throughout ^jpootana, 
its princes regarded a connexion with the Rana’s family as a 
primaiy honour. 

" Jeswunt (says the Bardai) was unequalled amongst the princes 
of his time. Stupidity and ignorance were banished ; and sciencp 
flourished where he ruled: many were tlve books coonposed voider 
his aitspicea.” 

The south continued to be the arena in which the martial Rajpoot 
sought renown, and the emperor had only rightly to undeistond his 
character to turn the national emulation to account Shah Jehan, 
ii\ the language of the chronicler, “ became a slave to the seraglio," 
and sent his sons, as viceroys, to govern the grand divisions of the 
empire. The flrst service of Jeswunt was in 9ie war of Gondwana, 
when he led a body composed of “ twenty-two different conting^ents" 
in the army under Arungz^b. In this and various other services (to 
enumerate which would oe to go over the ground already passed),* 

* The new translation of Ferishta’s History, by Lieut-Co). Brips, a work 
much wanted, may be referred to by those who wish to see the opinion of the 
hlahomedan princes oi their Rajpoot vassalage. 
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the Ralitores wei-e conspicuous. Jeswunt played a comparatively 
subordinate part, until the illness of the emperor, in A.D. 1(3 08 , when 
his elder son Dai-a was invested with the power's of regent. Prince 
Dara increased the munsub of Jeswunttoaleader of ‘ five thousand,’ 
and nominated him his viceroy in Malwa. 

In the struggle for empire amongst the sons of Shah Jehan, con- 
sequent upon this illness, the importance of the Rajpoot princes and 
the fidelity we have often had occasion to depict, were exhibited in 
the Bti'ongest light. While Raja Jey Sing was commanded to 
oppose prince Shuja, who advanced from his viceroyalty of Bengal, 
Jwwunt was entruste,d with means to quash the designs of Aiung^, 
then commanding in the south, who had long cloaked, under the 
garb of hypocrisy and religion, views upon the empire. 

The Rahtore prince was declared generalissimo of the anny 
destined to oppose Arungzeb, and he marched from Agra at the head 
of the united contingents of Rajpootana, besides the imperial guards, 
a force which, to use the hyperbole of the bard, “ made Shesnlig 
" writhe in agony.” Jeswunt marched towards the Nerbudda, and 
had encamped his army in a position fifteen miles south of Oojein, 
when tidings reached him of his opponent’s approach. In that 
field on which the emperor erected a town subsequently designated 
Futtduibad, or ‘ abode of victory,’ Jeswunt awaited his foea The 
battle which ensued, witnessed and so circumstantially related by 
Bernier, as has been already noticed in this work,* was lost by the 
temerity of the Rahtore commander-in-chief, who miglit have 
crushed the rebellious hopes of Arungz^, to whom he purposely 
gave time to effect a junction with his brother Morad, from the vain- 
glorious desire " to conquer two princes at once.” Dearly did he 
pay for his presumption; for he had given time to the wily prince 
to sow intrigues in his camp, which were disclosed as soon as the 
battle joined, when the Mogul horse deserted and left him at 
the heM of his thirty thousand Rajpoots, deemed, however, 
by their leader and themselves, sufiicient against any odds. 
" Jeswunt, spear in hand, mounted his steed Maboob, and 
” charged tlic imperial brothera ; ten thousand Moslems fell 
” in the onset, which cost seventeen hundred Rahtores, besides 
“ Qehlotes, Haras, f Gores, and some of every clan of R^warra. 
“ Arung and Morad only escaped because meir days were not 
“ yet numbered. Maboob and his rider were covered with blood ; 
“ Jesoh looked like a famished lion, and like one he relinquished his 
“ prey.” The bard is fully confirmed in his relation of the day, both 
by the Mogul historian and by Bernier, who says, that notwith- 
standing the immense superiority of the imperial princes, aided by a 
numerous artillery served by Frenchmen, night alone put a atop to 
the contest of science, numbers, and artillery, against Rajpoot courage. 

* Vol. I, pjwe 635. 

t See KotaE annals, which state that that prince and five brothers all fell iu 
this field oi carnage. 
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Both armies remained on the field of battle, and though we have no 
notice of the anecdote related by the first translator of Ferishta, who 
makes Jeswunt “in bravado drive his car round the field,” it is 
certain that Arungzdb was too politic to renew the combat, or molest 
the retreat which took place next day towards his native dominions. 
Although, for the sake of alliteration, the bard especially singles out 
the Gddotes and Gores, the tribes of Mewar and Seopoor, all and 
every tribe was engaged ; and if the Rajpoot ever dared to mourn 
the fall of kindi’ed in battle, this day should have covered every 
house with the emblems of grief; for it is stated by the Mogul 
historian that fifteen thousand fell, chiefly Rajpoots. This was one 
of the events glorious to the Rajpoot, shewing his devotion to whom 
fidelity {simind’hei'^na) had beep pledged, — the aged and enfeebled 
emperor Shah Jehan, whose “ salt they ate,” — {gainst all the temp- 
tations offered by youthful ambition, It.is forcibly contrasted with 
the conduct of t^e immediate household troops of the emperor, who, 
even in the moment of battle, worshipped the rising sun, whilst the 
Rajpoot sealed his faith in his blood ; and none more liberally than 
the brave Haras of Kotah and BoondL The njinak of no nation on 
earth can furnish such an example, as an entire family, six royal 
brothers, stretched on the field, and all but one in death.* 

Of all the deeds of heroism performed on this day, those of Rutna 
of Rutlam,by universal consent, are pre-eminent, and “ are wreatlied 
“ into immortal rhyme by the bard’^ in the Rasa Rao Itutna.f Ho 
also was a Rahtore, the weat grandson of Oodi Sing, the first ^ja of 
Maroo ; and nobly did ne show that the Rahtore blood had not 
degenerated on the fertile plains of Malwa If aught were wanting 
to complete the fame of this memorable day, which gave empire to 
the scourge of Rajpootana, it is found in the conduct of Jes\yunt’8 
<iueen, who, as elsewhere related,^ shut the gates of his capital on her 
fugitive lord, though he " brought back his shield” and his honour. 

Arungz^b, on Jeswunt’s reri-eat, entered the capital of Malwa in 
triumph, whence, with all the celerity requisite to success, he pursued 
his march on the capital. At the vilmge of Jajow, thirty miles south 
of Agra, the fidelity of the Rajpoots again formed a barrier between 
the aged king and the treason of his son ; but it served no other 
pui-pose than to illustrate this fidelity. The Rajpoots were over- 
powered, Dara was driven from the regency, and the aged emperor 
deposed. 

Arun^zdb, soon after usurping the throne, sent, through the prince 
of Amber, his assurances of pardon to Jeswimt, and a summons to 
the presence, preparatory to joining the anny. forming against his 
brother Shuja, advancing to vindicate his claims to empire. The 
Rahtore, deeming it a glorious occasion for revenge, olwycd, and 

* See Kotih annals, which state that that prince and live brothers all fell in 
this field of carnage. 

t Amongst the MSS. presented by the Author to the iloyal Asiatic Society, 
is tills Avork, the Sosa llao Rutm. 

X See Vol. I, p. 535. 
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communicated to Shuja his intentions. The hostile armies met at 
Cudjwa, ftirty miles north of Allahabad. On the first onset, Jeswunt, 
wheeling about with his Rahtore cavaliers, attacked the rear-ward 
of the army under prince Mohammed, which he cut to pieces, and 
plundering the imperial camp (left unprotected), he deliberately 
loaded his camels with the most valuable effects, which he despatched 
under part of the force, and leaving the brothers to a contest, whicli he 
heartily wished might involve the destruction of both, he followed 
the cortege to Agra. Such was the panic on his appearance at that 
capital, joined to the rumours of Arungz4b’s defeat, which had nearly 
happened, that the wavering garrison required only a summons to 
have surrendered, when he might have released Shah Jehan from 
conlinementi and with this “ tower of strength” have rallied an 
opposition fatal to the prince. 

That this plan suggested itself to Jeswunt’s sagacity we cannot 
doubt ; but besides the manifest danger of locking up his army 
within the precincts of a capital, if victoiy was mven to ArungzeT*, 
he had other reasons for not halting at A^. All his designs were 
in concert with prince Dara, the rightful heir to the throne, whom 
he had instructed to hasten to uie scene of action; but while 
Jeswunt remained hovering in the real’ of Arungz4b, momentarily 
expecting the junction of the prince, the latter loitered on the 
southern frontier of Marwar, and thus lost, for ever, the crown 
within his grasp. Joswunt continued his route to his native 
dominions, and had at least the gratification of bousing the spoils, 
event© the regal tents, in the castle of Joda Data tardily formed 
a junction at Mairta; but the critical moment was lost, and 
Arungz4b, who had crushed Shuja’s force, rapidly advanced, now 
joined by many of the Eajpoot princes, to overwhelm this last 
remnant of opposition. The crafty Arungz^b, however, who always 
preferred strat^em to the precarious issue of arms, addressed a letter 
to Jeswunt, not only assuring him of his entire forgiveness, but 
offering the viceroyalty of Guzzerat, if he would withdraw his 
support from Dara, and remain neuter in the contest. Jeswunt 
accepted the conditions, and agreed to lead the Rajpoot contingents, 
under prince Moazzim, in the war against Sevaji, bent on reviving 
the independence of Mahrashtra. From the conduct again pursued 
by the Rahtore, we have a right to infer that he only abandoned 
Dara because, toough possessed of many qualities which endeared 
him to the Eajpoot, besides his title to ttie throne, he wanted those 
virtues necessary to ensure success against his energetic brother. 
Scarcely had Jeswunt reached the Dekhan when he opened a com- 
munication with Sevaji, planned the death of the kings lieutenant, 
Shjusta Khan, on which he hoped to have the guidance of the army, 
and the young viceroy. ArungzA received authentic intelligence of 
this plot, and the share Jeswunt had in it ; but he temporized, and 
even sent letters of congratulation on his succeeding to Ae command 
in chief. But be soon superseded him by Raja Jey Sing of Amb^r, 
who brought the war to a conclusion by the capture of SevajL The 
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honour attending this exploit was, however, soon exchanged for 
disgrace ; for when the Ambe'r prince found that the tyr^t had 
designs upon the life of his prisoner, for whose safety he had pledged 
himself, he connived at his escape. Upon this, Jeswunt was once 
more declared the emperor’s lieutenant, and soon inspired prince 
Moazzim with desims, which again compelled the Ifirig to sup^ede 
him, and Delire Khan was declared general in chief He reached 
Arungabad, and the night of his arrival would have been his last, 
but he received intimation and rapidly retreated, pursued by the 
prince and Jeswunt to the Nerbudda 'Hie emperor saw the ne^ssity 
of removing Jeswunt from this dangerous post, and he sent him the 
jirmAn as viceroy of Guzzerat, to which he commanded him to repair 
without delay. He obeyed, reached Ahmedabad, and fonnd the 
had outwitted him and his successor in command ; he, therefore, 
continued his course to his native dominions, where he arrived in s' 
1726 (AD. 1670.) 

The wily tjrant had, in all these changes, used every endeavour to 
circumvent Jeswunt, and, if the annals are correct, was little scrupu- 
lous as to the means. But the Raja was protected by the fidelity of 
his kindred vassalage. In the words of tne bardic chronicler, “The 
“ Aewapati* Arung, finding treachery in vain, put the collar of simu- 
“ lated friendship round his neck, and sent him beyond the Attok 
“ to die.” 

The emperor saw that the only chance of counteracting Jeswunt’s 
inveterate hostility was to employ him whore he would bo least 
dangeroua He gladly availed himself of a rebellion amongst the 
Afghans of Cabul ; and with many promises of favour to himself 
and his family, appointed him to the chief command, to lead his 
turbulent Rajpoots against the equally turbulent and ^most savage 
Afghans. Leaving his elder son, Pirthi Sing, in charge of his ancestral 
domains, with his wives, family, and the chosen bands of Maroo, 
Jeswunt departed for the land of the ‘ barbarian,’ i^m which he was 
destined never to return. 

It is related, in the chronicles of Maroo, that Arungz^ having 
commanded the attendance at court of Jeswunt's heir, be obeyed, 
and was received not only with the distinctions which were his due, 
but with the most specious courtesy : that one day, with unusual 
familiarity, the king desired him to advance, and grasping firmly 
his folded hands (the usual attitude of deference) in one of his own, 
said, “ Well, Rahtore, it is told me you possess as nervous an arm as 
“ your father ; what can you do now ?” “ God preserve your majesty,” 
replied the Rajpoot prince, "when the sovereign of mankind lays 
“ the hand of protecbiou on the meanest of his subjects, all his hopes 
“ are realized ; but when he condescends to take both of mine, I feel 
“ as if I could conquer the world.” His vehement and animated 
gesture gave full force to his words, and .A rungzeb quickly exclaimed, 

* The common epithet of the Islamite emperors, in the dialect of the bard, 
is Aspvt, classicidly Asivupali, ‘ lord of horses.' 
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“ Ah ! hero is another Khootnn,” (tlie term he always applied to 
Jeswunt) ; yet, affecting to be pleased with the frank boldness of 
Ills speech, he ordered him a Siilendid dress, which, as customary, he 
put on, and, having made his obeisance, left the presence in the 
certain assurance of exaltation. 

That day was his last ! — he was taken ill soon after reaching his 
(juarters, and expired in great torture, and to this hour his deatli is 
attributed to the poisoned robe of honour presented by the king.* 

Pivthi Sing was the staff of his father’s age. and endowed with all 
the qualities required to lead the swords of Maroo. His death, thus 
repotted, cast a blight on the remaining days of Jeswunt, who, in 
this cruel stroke, saw that his mortal foe had gone beyotid him in 
i-evenge. The sacrifice of Pirthi Sing was followed by the death of 
his only remaining sons, Juggut Sing and Dulthumun, from the 
ungetiial climate of Cabul, and grief soon closed the existence of the 
veteran Ralitore. He expired amidst the mountains of the north, 
without an heir to his revenge, in S. 1737 (A.D. 1681), having ruled 
the tribes of Mai-oo for two and forty yeans. In this year, death 
released Arungzeb from the greatest teirora of liis life ; for the 
illustrious Sevaji and Jeswunt paid the debt to nature within a few 
months of each other. Of the Rahtore, we may use the words of 
the biographer of his contemporary, Rana Raj Sing of Mewar : 
“ Sighs never ceased flowing from Arung’s lieai-t while Jeswunt 
“ lived.” 

The life of Jeswunt Sing is one of the most extraordinary in the 
annals of Rajpootana, and a full uarrative of it would afl'cnd a 
perfect and deeply interesting picture of the history and manners 
of the period. Had his abilities, which were far above mediocrity, 
been commensurate with his power, credit, end courage, he might, 
with the concurrent aid of the many powerful enemies of Arungzeb, 
have overturned the Mogul throne. Throughout the long period 
of two and forty years, events of magnitude crowded upon each 
other, from the period of his first contest with Arungzeb, in the 
battle of the Nevbudda, to his conflicts with the Afghans amidst 
the snows of Caucasus. Although the Rahtore had a preference 
amongst the sons ofShahJehan, esteeming the frank Dava above 
the crafty Arungzeb, yet he detested the whole race as inimical to 
the religion and the independence of his own ; and he only fed the 
hopes of any of the brothers, in their struggles for empire, expecting 
that they would end in the ruin of all. His blind arrogance lost 
him the battle of the Nerbudda, and the supineness of Dara 

* This mode of being rid of enemies U firmly believed by the Rajpoots, and 
eevend other instances of it are recorded in this work. Of course, it must be 
by porous absorption j and in a hot climate, where only a thin tunic is worn 
neit the skin, much mischief might be done, though it is difficult to understand 
bow death could be accomplished. That the belief is of ancient date, wo have 
only to recal the story of Hercules put into doggerel by Pope : 

“ He whom Dejanira 

“Wrapp’d in the envenomed shirt, and set on fire." 
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prevented liis reaping the fniifc of his treachery at Cudjwa The 
former event, as it reduced the means and lessened the fame of 
Jeswunt, redoubled his hatred to the conqueror. Jeswunt neglected 
no opportunity which gave a chance of revenge. Impelled by this 
motive, more than by ambition, he never declined situations of trust, 
and in each he disclosed the ruling passion of his mind. His 
overture to Sevaji (like himself the implacable foe of the Mogul), 
against whom he was sent to act ; his daring attempt to remove tlio 
imperial lieutenants, one'by assassination, the other by open force ; 
his inciting Moazzim, whose inexperience he was sent to guide, to 
revolt against his father, are some among the many signal instances 
of Jeswunt’s thirst for vengeance. The emperor, fully aware of 
this hatred, yet compelled from the force of circumstances to 
dissemble, was always on the watch to counteract it, and the artifices 
this mighty king had recourse to in order to conciliate Jeswunt, 
perhaj'S to throw him off hia guard, best attest the droad in which 
he held him. Alternately ho held the viceroyalty ofGuazerat, of 
the Dokhan, of Malwa, Ajm^, and Cabul (where he died), either 
directly of the king, or as the king’s lieutenant, and second in 
command under one of the princes. But he used all these favours 
merely as stepping-stones to the sole object of bis life. Accoidingly, 
if Jeswunt’s character had been drawn by a biographer of the court, 
viewed merely in the light of a great vassal of the empire, it would 
have reached us marked with the stigma of treachery in every trust 
reposed in him ; but, on the other hand, when we reflect on the 
character of the king, the avowed enemy of the Hindu faith, we only 
see in Jeswunt , a prince putting all to hazard in its support. He had 
to deal with one who plwed him in these offices, not from personal 
regard, but because he deemed a hollow submission better than 
avowed hostility, and the Raja, therefore, only opposed fraud to 
hypocrisy, and treachery to superior strength, Doubtless the 
Rabtore was sometimes dazzled by the baits which the politic king 
administered to his vanity; and when all his brother princes 
eagerly contended for royal favour, it was something to be singled 
out as the first amongst his peers .in Rajpootana. By such 
conflicting impulses were both parties actuated in their mutual 
conduct throughout a period in dui-ation nearly equal to the 
life of man ; and it is no slight testimony to Arungz^’s skill 
in managing such a subject, ^at he was able to neuti-alize the 
hatred and the power or Jeswunt throughout this lengthened 
period. But it was this vanity, and the immense power wielded by 
the kings who could reward service by the addition of a vice-royalty 
to their hereditary domains, that ma«^e the Rmpoot princes slaves ; 
for, had all the princely contemporaries of Jeswunt, — Jey Sing of 
Amb^r, the Rana Raj of M^war, and Sevaji, — coalesced against their 
national foe, the Mogul power must have been extinct. Could Jes- 
wunt, however, have been satisfied with the mental wounds he in- 
flicted upon the tyi-ant, he would have had ample revenge ; for the 
image of the Rahtore crossed all his visions of aggrandizement. The 
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cruel sacrifice of his heir, and the still more barbarous aiul uni’clent- 
inw ferocity with which he pureued Jeswunt's innocent lainily, aro 
the surest proofs of the thead wliich the Rahtore prince inspired 
while alive. 

Previous, however, to entering on this and the eventful period 
which followed Jeswunt’s death, we may record a few anecdotes 
illustrative of the character and manners of the vassal chieftains, by 
whose aid he was thus enabled to brave Arungzdb. Nor can we do 
better than allow Nahur Khan, chief of the Koompawuts and pre- 
mier noble, to be the representative portrait of the elans of Maroo. 
It was by the vigilance of this chief, and his daring intrepidity, that 
the many plots laid for Jeswunt’s life were defeated-; and in the 
anecdote already given, when in order to restore his prince from a fit 
of mental delusion,* he braved the superstitions of his race, Ids devo- 
tion was put to a severer test than any which could result from per- 
sonal pern. The anecdote connected with his nom de guerre of Nfdiur 
{£^er) Khan, exemplifies his Tjersonal, as the otlier does his mental 
intrepidity. The real name of^this individual, the head of the Koom- 
pawut clan, was Mokundas. He had personally incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the emperor, by a reply which was deemed disrespectful 
to a message sent by the royal May, for which the tyrant condemned 
him to enter a tiger's den, and contend for his life unarmed. With- 
out a sign of fear, he entered the arena, where the savage beast was 
pacing, and thus contemptuously accosted him : “ Oh tiger of the 
“ face the tiger of Jeswunt exhibiting to the king of the 

forest a pair of eyes, which anger and opium had rendered little less 
inflamed than his own. The animal, startled by so unaccustomed a 
salutation, for a moment looked at his visitor, put down his head, 
turned roimd and stalked from him. “ You see,” exclaimed the 
Rahtore, “that he dare not face me, and it is contrary to the creed 
“ of a true Rajpoot to attack an enemy who dares not confront him.” 
Even the tyrant, who beheld the scene, was surprised into admira- 
tion, presented him with gifts, and asked if he had any children 
to inherit his prowess. His reply, “ how can we get children, 
“ when you keep us from our wives beyond the Attok ?” fully shews 
that the Rahtore and feai- were strangers to each other. From this 
singular encounter, he bore the name of Nahur Khan,' the tiger 
‘ lord.’ 

On another occasion, from the same freedom of speech, he incurred 
the displeasure of the Shahzada, or prince-royal, who, with youthful 
levity, commanded the ‘ tiger lord’ to attempt a feat which he deemed 
inconffistent with his dignity, namely, gallop at speed under a 
horizontal branch of a tree and cling to it while the steed passed on. 
This feat, requiring both agility and strength, appears to have been 

♦ See page 31. 

+ MicA IS a term used by the Hindu to a Mooslim, who himself generally 
applies it to a pedagogue : the village-schoolmaster has always the honourable 
epithet of ifeoA-jt/ 
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a common amusement, and it is related, in the annals of MeVar, that 
the chief of Buaera broke his spine in the attempt ; and there were few 
who did not come off with braises and falls, in which consisted the 
sport When Nahur heard the command, he indignantly replied, he 
- wa£ not a monkey that “ if the prince wished to see his feate it 
“ must be where his sword had play;” on which he was ordered 
against SoorUn, the Deora prince of Sirohi, for which service he had 
the whole Rahtore contingent at his disposal. The Deora prince, 
who could not attempt to cope against it in the field, took to his 
native hills; but while he deemed himself secure, Mokund, with a 
chosen band, in the dead of night, entered the glen where the Sirohi 
prince reposed, stabbed the solit^ sentinel, bound the prince .with 

his own turban to his pallet, while, environing him with his clans- 
men, he gave the alarm. The Deoras starting from their rocky 
beds, collected round their prince, and were preparing for the rescue, 
when Nahur called aloud, ” You see his life is in my hands ; be 
'• assured it is safe if you are wise ; but he dies on the least opposition 
" to my determination to convey him to my prince My sole object in 
*' giving the alarm, was that you might behold me cany off my 
” priza^’ He conveyed Soort&n to Jeswunt, who said he must intro- 
duce him to the king. The Deora prince was carried to court, and 
being led between the proper oflio«rb to the palace, he was instructed 
to perform that profound obeisance, from which none were exempted. 
But the haughty Deora replied. “ His life was in the kin^s hand^ his 
“ honour in his own ; he had never bowed the head to mortal man, and 
“ never would,” As Jeswunt had pledged himself for his honourable 
treatment, the officers of the ceremonies endeavoured by stratagem 
to obtain a constrained obeisance, and instead; of introducing him as 
usual, they shewed him a wicket, knee high, and very low overhead, 
by which to enter, but putting his feet foremost, his head was the 
iMt part to appear. This stubborn ingenuity, his noble bearing, and 
his long-protracted resistance, added to Jeawunt’s pledge, won tho 
king’s favour ; and he not only proffered him pardon, but whatever 
lands he might desire. Though the king did not name the return, 
Soortan was well aware of the terms, but he boldly and quickly 
replied, “ What can your majesty bestow equal to Achilgurh ? let me 
“ return to it is all I ask.” The Hng had the magnanimity to comply 
with his request ; Soortin was allowed to retire to the cast^ of Aboo,* 
nor did he or any of the Deoras ever rank themselves amongst tho 
vassals of the empire ; but they have continued to the present hour 
a life of almost savage independence. 

From such anecdotes we leam the character of the tiger lord of 
Asope, and his brother Rahtores ofMarwar; men recHess of life 
when put in competition with distinction and fidelity to their prince, 
as will be abundantly illustrated in the reign we are about to describe. 

* Aekilgiirh, or ‘the immoveable castle,’ is the name of the fortress of the 
Deora princes of Aboo and Sirohi, of which wonderful spot I purpose in another 
work to give a detailed account 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The prtgruDit queen, of Jmimnt preoerUed from, becoming SatU—Semi concubines 
and one Rani vriek him. — The Ckandmoaii Rani mourde the p>ji-e ai Mmt- 

dore. — General giief for the lots of Jeeimnt. — Posthumous birth of A Jit. Jes- 

Kunt't family and contingent return, from Caind to Mamoar. — Intercepted by 
Arumgzib, who demands the tutrender of the inf amt AjU. — The chiefs destroy the 
females and defend tlsemtdves.—Preservation of the infant prinee. — The Eendos 
take Mundore.—Expdled. — Arwngsib invades Marwor, takes and plunders Joel- 
poor, emd sacks all the large towns. — Destroys the Hindu temples, and commands 
the conversion of the Rahtore race. — Impolicy of the measure.— Estailishes the 
Jeseya, or tax on infidele. — The Rahtores and Seesodias unite against the king.— 
Events of the war from the Chronide. — The Mairtsa dan oppose the mtire royal 
army, but are cut to pieces.— The combined Rajpoots fight the imperialists at 
Nadole.—Bheem, the son of the Rama, slain. — Prince Aldir disapprovu the war 
against the Rajpoots.— Holies overtures.— Coalition.— The Rajpoots dedare Akbir 
emperor.— 'P-eacheiy and death of Tyber Khan.—Akb& escapes, and daims pro- 
tection from the Rajpoots.— Doorga conducts Prince Akb& to the Dekhan.— 
Honing, brother of Doorga, leads the Rahtores. — Conflict at Jodpoor.— Affair at 
Sojut.—The cholera morbus appears.— Arungstb offers peace.— The condiiUms 
accepted by Soning. — Sonmfs death.— ArmgHb annule the treaty. — Prince A dm 
left to carry on the war.—Hoodem gtarisons throughevt Marwar. — The Rahtora 
takepost in the Arcmdli kiUt.—Nim0rove encounters.- Affairs of Sojut.—Ckeraie. 
—Jytcvrwu—Ridinpoor.—PalU.— Immense sacrifice of lives.— The Bheutie join 
the Rahtores.-The Mairtea chief aesassinated dwrmg a truce. — Further encoun- 
ters. — Sewanoh assaulted.— The Mooslem garrison pvt to the noord.—Eoor AUi 
(dducts the A ssani damsde—Is pwrsfued and kiUed.— Mooslem garrison of Sam- 
bhur destroyed. — Jhalore capitulates to the Rajpoots. 

“ When Jeswunt died beyond the Attok, his wife, the (future) 
mother of Ajit, determined to burn with her lord, but beinof in the 
seventh month of her pregnancy, she was foreibly prevented by 
Ooda Koompawut. His other queen and seven ‘patrae (concubines) 
mounted the pyre ; and as soon as the tidings reached Jodpoor, the 
Chundravati queen, taking a turban of her late lord, ascended the 
pile at Mundore. The Hindu race was in despair at the loss of the 
support of their faith. The bells of the temple were mute ; the sacred 
shell no longer sounded at sun-rise ; the Brahmins vitiated their 
doctrines and learned the Mooslem creed." 

The queen was delivered of a boy, who received the name of Ajit. 
As soon as she was able to travel, the Rahtore contingent, with theii- 
infant prince, his mother, the daughters, and establishment of their late 
sovereign, prepared to return to their native land. But the unrelent- 
ing tyrant, carrying his vengeance towards Jeswunt even beyond the 
grave, as soon as they reached Debli, commanded that the infant should 
be surrendered to his custody. “ Arung offered todivide Maroo amongst 
them if Ihey would surrender their prince ; but they replied, ‘ Our 
country is with our sinews, and these can defend both it and our 
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loi'd.’ With eyes red witli rage, they left the Autn-JJuis. Their 
abode was surrounded by the host of the Shah. In a basket of 
sweetmeats they sent away the young prince, and prepared to defend 
their honour ; tiiey made oblations to the gods, took a double portion 
of opium, and mounted their steeds. Then spoke Rinchor, and 
Govind the son of Joda, and Chundurbhan the Darawut, and the 
son of Raglioo, on whose shouldem the sword had been manned at 
Oojein, with the fearless Bliarmul the Oodawut, and the Soojawut. 
Raghoonat’h. ‘ Let us swim,’ they exclaimed, ‘ in the ocean of fight. 
Let us root up these Asuras, and be carried by the Apsaras to the 
mansions of the sun.’ As thus each spoke, Soojah the hard took 
the word : ‘ for a day like this,’ said he, ' you enjoy your fiefs (puftos), 
to give in your lord’s cause your bodies to the sword, and in one 
mass to gain swerga (heaven). As for me, who enjoyed his friend- 
ship and his gifts, this day will I make his salt resplendent, My 
father’s fame will I uphold, and lead the death in this day’s fight, 
that future bards may hymn my praise.' Then spake Doorga son 
of Assoh : ' the teeth of the Yavans are whetted, nut by the light- 
ning emitted from our swords, Dehli shall witness our deeds ; and the 
fiaine of our anger shall consume the troops of the Shah.’ As thus 
the chiefs communed, and the troops of the king approached, the 
Eaj-loca* of their late lord was sent to inhabit swerga. Lance in 
hand, with faces resembling Yama,+ the Rahtores rushed upon the 
foe. Then the music of swords and shields commenced, Wave 
followed wave in the field of blood. SankraJ completed his chaplet 
in the battle fought by the children of Doohur in the streets of 
Dehli. Rutna contended with nine thousand of the foe ; but his 
sword failed, and as he fell, Rembba§ carried him away. Dilloli 
the Darawut made a gift of his life ;|| the salt of his lord he mixed 
with the water of the field, H Chundurbhan was conveyed by the 
Apsaras to Chandrapoor.** The Bhatti was cut piece-meal and lay 
on the field beside the son of Soort^,n. The faithful Oodawut 
appeared like the crimson lotos ; he journeyed to Swei^ to visit 
Jeawunt. Sandoh the bard, with a sword in either hand, was in 
the front of the battle, and gained the mansion of the moon.ff Every 
tribe and every clan peribrmed its duty in this day’s pilgrimage to 

* A delicate mode of naming the female part of Jeswunt’s family : the ‘ rogai 
abode' included his young daughters, sent to inhabit heaven {ewrga). 

t Piuto. 

J ‘ The lord of the shell,’ au epithet of Siva, as the god of war ; his war-trump 
being o theU {eemkh) ; his chaplet {m&ld), which the Rahtore bard says was incom- 
plete until this fight, bring of human sculls. 

§ Queen of the Apsaras, or celestial nymphs. 

II Pope makes Sarpedon say : 

The life that others pay, let ns bestow. 

And give to fame what we to nature owe. 

i. e., blood. 

** ‘ The city of the moon.’ 

+t The hinar abode seems that allotted for all bards, who never mention 
BMnloca, or the ‘ mansion of the sun/ as a place of reward for them. Doubt- 
less they could assigu a reason for such a distinction. 
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the stream of the sword, in which Doorgadas ground the foe and 
saved his iionour.”* 

When these brave men saw that nothing short of the sunender 
of all that was dear to a Rajpoot was intended by the fiend-like 
spirit of the king, their first thought was the preservation of their 
]>rince ; the next to secure their own honour and that of their late 
master. The means by which they accomplished this were ten-ific. 
The females of the deceased, together with their own wives and 
daughters, were placed in an apartment filled with gunpowder, and 
the torch applied— all was soon over! This sacrifice accomplished, 
their sole thought was to secure a niche in that immortal temple, 
which the Rajpoot bard, as well as the great minstrel of the west, 
peoples with “youths who died, to be by poets sung.” For this, 
the ^Jpoot’s anxiety has in all ages been so great, as often to defeat 
even the purpose of revenge, bis object being to die gloriously rather 
than to inflict death ; assured that his name would never perisli, 
but, preserved in “ immortal rhyme” by the bard, would serve as the 
incentive to similar deeds. Accordingly, “ the battle fought by the 
“ sons of Doohureaf in tlie streets of Dehli,” is one of the many themes 
of everlasting eulogy to the Rahtores : and the seventh of Sravan, 
S. 1736 (the second month of the Monsoon of AD. 1080), is a sacred 
day in the calendar of Maroo. 

In the midst of this furious contest, the infant prince w’as saved. 
To avoid suspicion the heir of Maroo, concealed in a basket of sweet- 
meats, was entrusted to a Mooslem, who religiously executed his 
trust and conv^ed him to the appointed spot, where he was joined 
by the gallant 6oorgadas with the survivors who had cut their way 
through all opposition, and who were doomed often to bleed for the 
prince thus miraculously preserved. It is pleasing to find that, if to 
“the leader of the faithml,” the bigoted A-ungz^b, they owed so much 
misery, to one (and he of humble life), of the same faith, they owed the 
preservation oi their line. The preserver of Ajit lived to witness his 
manhood and the redemption of his birth-right, and to %nd that 
princes are- not always ungrateful ; for he was distinguished at court, 
was never addressed but as Kaka, or uncle, by the pnnce ; and to the 
honour of his successors be it told, the lands then settled upon him 
are still enjoyed by his descendants. 

Witli the sole surviving scion of Jeswunt, the faithful Doorga and 
a few chosen friends repaired to the isolated rock of Aboo, and placed 
him in a monastery of recluses. There the heir of Maroo was reared 
in entire ignorance of his birth; Still rumours prevailed, that a son 
of Jeswunt lived ; that Doorga and a few associates were his guar- 
dians ; and this was enough for the loyal Rajpoot, who, confiding in 

* This is but a short transcript of tie poetic account of this battfo in which 
the deeds, name, and tribe of eveiy warrior who fell, are related. The heroes 
of Thennopyla had not a more brilliant theme for the bard. 

t Here is anofoer instance of the ancient patronymic being bronght in by 
the bards, and it is thus they preserve the names and deeds of the worthies of 
past days. Rao Doohur was one of tie earliest Rahtore kings of Marwar. 
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the cliieftain of Di-oonai-a, allowed the mere name of ‘ Dkunni’ (lord) 
to be his rallying- word in the defence of his rights, These were soon 
threatened by a host of enemies, amongst whom were the Eendos, 
the ancient sovereigns of Maroo, who saw an opening for the redemp- 
tion of their birth-right, and for a short time displayed the flag of 
tlie Purihars on the walls of Mundore. While the Eendos were rejoic- 
ii^ at the recovery of their ancient capital, endeared to them by tra- 
dition, an attempt was made by Rutna, the son of Umra Sing (whose 
tragical death has been related), to obtain the seat of power, Jodpoor. 
This attempt, instigated by the king, proved futile ; and the 
faithful to the memory of Jeswiuit and the name of Ajit, soon expel- 
led the Eendos from Mundore, and drove the son of Umra to hia 
castle of Nagore. It was then that Arungz^b, in person, led his army 
into Maroo ; the capital was invested ; it fell and was pillaged, and 
all the great towns in the plains, as Mairtea, Deedwana, and Rohit, 
shared a similar fate. The emblems of religion were trampled under 
foot, the temples thrown down, mosques were erected on their site, 
and nothing short of the compulsory conversion to the tenets of Islam 
of every I^hioot in Marwar, would satisfy his revenge. The conse- 
quences of this fanatical and impolitic conduct recoiled not only upon 
the emperor but his whole race, for it roused an opposition to this 
iron yoke, which ultimately broke it in pieces. The emperor pro- 
mulgated that famous edict, the ‘ Jezeya,’ against the whole Hindu 
race, which cemented into one compact union all who cherished either 
patriotism or religion. It was at this period of time, when the.^i- 
tores and Seesodias united against the tyrant, that Rana Raj Sing 
indited that celebrated epistle, which is given in a preceding part of 
this work,* 

“ Seventy thousand men,” says the bard,t " under Tyber Eban 

* Vol. I, p. 322. 

t It maybe well to exhibit the manner in which the poetic annalist of Rsj- 
pootana narrates such events, and to give them in his own language rather than 
in an epitome, by which not only the pi^ of the original would wlost, but the 
events themselves deprived of half their interest. The character of historic 
fidelity will thus be preserved from suspicion, which could scarcely be witbhdd 
if the narrative were exhibited in any but its native gwh. This will also serve 
to sustain the Annals of Marwar, formed froma combination of such material^ 
and dispose the reader to acknowledge the impossibility of reducing such ani- 
mated chronicles to the severe style of histo^. But more than all, it is with 
the design to prove what in the preface of this work, the reader was compelled 
to take on credit ; that the Bs^poot kingdoms were in no ages without such 
chronicles ; and if we may not compare them with Froissart, or wiA Monstre- 
let, they may be allowed to comMte with the Anglo-Saxon chronicles, and 
they certainly surpass those of Ulster, But we have stronger motives than 
even legitimate curiosity, in allowii^ the bard to tell Ms own tsle of the thirty 
years’ war of Rajpootana ; the desire which has animated this task from its 
commencement, to give a correct idea cd the importance of these events, and 
to hold them up as a beacon to the present governors of these brave men. How 
well that elegant Mstorian, Orme, appreciates their importance, as beari^ on 
our own conduct in power, the reader will perceive by reference to his 
ments (p. 165), where he says, “ there are no states or powers on the continent 
“ of Inoja, with whom our nation has either connexion or concern, which do not 
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“ were commanded to destroy tlie Rajpoots, and Arung followed in 
“ pel-son to Ajmdr. The Mairtea clan assembled, and atlvanced to 
" Pooshkur to oppose him. The battle was in front of the temple of 
“ Varaha, where the swords of the Mairteas, always first in the fight, 
“ played the game of destruction on the heads of the Asum. Here 
“ the Mairteas were all slain on the 11th Bhadoon, S. 173(). 

“ Tyber continued to advance. The inhabitants of Moordhur fled 
to the mountains. At Goorah the brothers Roopaand Koombo took 
post with their clan to oppose him ; but they fell with twenty-five 
of their brethren. As the cloud pours water upon the earth, so did 
Arung pour his barbarians over the land. He remained but five days at 
Ajidoorg (Ajm^r) ; and mai-ched gainst Cheetore. It fell I it appeared 
as if the heavens had fallen. Ajit was protected by the Rana, and 
the ^htores M the van in the host of the Seesodias. Seeing the 
strength of the Yavans, they shut up the young prince, like a flame 
confined in a vessel. Dehli-pat (the king of Dehhjcame to Debarri,* at 
whose pass he was opposed by Kooinbo. Oogurs^n, and Oodoh, all 
Rahtores, While Arungz^b attacked Oodipoor, Azim was left at Chee- 
tore. Then the king learned that Doorgadas had invaded Jhalore ; he 
abandoned his conquest, and returned to Ajm^r, sending Mokurra 
Khan to aid Behani at Jhalore ; but Doorga had raised contributions 
(iUnd), and passed to Jodpoor, alike forced to contribute ; for the 
son of Indur Sing, on the part of the king, now commaoded in 
Trictita {triple-fewednumni). Arung Shah measured the heavens ; 
he determined to have but one faith in the land. Prince Akb^r was 
sent to join Tyber Khan. Rapine and confiagration spread over the 
land. The country became a waste ; fear stalked triumphant. Provi- 
dence had willed this aSlictioD. The Eendos were put in possession 
of Jodpoor ; but were encountered at Kaitapoor and put to the sword 
by the Charapawuts. Once more they lost the title of Raos of 
Uoordurd^s, and thus the king’s intentions of bestowing sovereignty 
on the Purihai-s were frustrate on the 13th day of Jeit, S. 1786. 

" The Aravulli gave shelter to the Rahtores. From its fastnesses 
they issued, and mowed down entire harvests of the Mooslem, piling 
them in kuUas.f Arung had no repose. Jhalore was invaded by 
one body, Sewanoh by another of the faithful chiefs of Ajit, whose 
dnl daily increased, while Arung’s was seldom invoked. The king 
gave up the war against the Rana to send all his troops into Maroo ; 

“owe the origin of their present conditionto Uiereignof Arungziib, or its influ- 
“ ence on the reigns of his successors." It behoves us, therefore, to make our- 
selves acquainted with the causes, as -B-ell as the characters of those who occa- 
sioned the downfall of our predecessors in the sovereignty of India. With 
this object in view, the bard shall tell his own tale from the birth of Ajit, in 
S. 1737, to 1767, when he had vanquished all opposition to Arungz^b, and re- 
gained the throne of Maroo. 

* The Cenotaph of these warriors still marks the spot where they fell, on 
the r^ht on entering the portals. 

t 'Tiie heaps of grain thrashed in the open field, preparatory to being divided 
.and housed, are termed kullas. 

4 Oath of allegiance. 
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but the Riina, who provoked the rage of Avung from granting refuge 
to Ajit, sent his troops under his own son, Bheem, who joined the 
Rahtores, led by Indurbhan and Doorgadas in Godwar. Prince 
Akb^r and Tyber Khan advanced upon them, and a battle took place 
at Nadole. The Seesodias had the right. The combat was long and 
bloody. Prince Bheem fell at the head of the Mdwavees : he was a 
noble bulwark to the Rahtores.* Indurbhan was slain, with Jait 
the Oodawut, performing noble deeds; and Soning Doorga did 
wonders on that day, the lith Asoj, S. 1737,” (the winter of A.D. 
1681). 

The gallant bearing of the Rajpoots in this unequal combat, their 
desperate devotion to their country and prince, touched the soul of 
Prince Akb^r, who had the magnanimity to commiserate the suffer- 
ings he was compelled to inflict, and to q^uestion the policy of bis 
father towards these gallant vassals. Amoitiou came to the aid of 
compassion for the sufferings of the Rahtores, and tlie j^mecution of 
the minor son of Jeswunt. He opened his mind to Tyber Khan, 
and exposed the disgrace of bearing arms in so unholy a warfare, 
and in severing from the crown such devoted and brave vassals as the 
Rahtores. T^er was gained over, and an embassy sent to Doorgadas 
offering peace, and expressing a wish for a conference. Doorga 
convened the chiefs, ana disclosed the overture ; but some suspected 
treachery in the prince, others, selflsh views on the part of Doorga. 
To prevent the injurious operation of such suspicions, Doorga 
observed, that if assent were not given to the meeting, it would be 
attributed to the base motive of fear. “ Let us proceed in a body,” 
said he, “ to this conference ; who ever heard of a cloud being 
“ caught ?” They met ; mutual views were developed ; a treaty 
was concluded, and the meeting ended by Akb^r waving the umbrella 
of regality over his head. H^s coined in his own name ; he estab- 
lished his own weights and measures. The poisoned intelligence 
was poured into Arung’s ear at Ajm^r ; his soul was troubled ; he 
had no rest ; he pluckw his beard in grief when he heard that 
Doorga and Akbpr had united. Every Rahtore in the land flocked 
to Akber’s standard. The house of Dehii was divided, and Govindf 
again supported the Hindu faith. 

The dethronement of the tyrant appeared inevitable. The scourge 
of the Rajpoots was in their power, for he was almost alone and 
without the hope of succour. But his energies never forsook him ; 
he knew the character of his foes, and that on an emergency his 
grand auxiliary, stratagem, was equal to an army. As there is some 
variation both in the Mogul historian’s account of this momentous 


* The MSwar chronicle ciMms a victory for the combined Rajpoot army, 
and relates a singular stratagem by which they ^ned it ; but either I have 
overlooked it, or the S<^ Viuas does not specify that Prince Bheem, son of the 
heroic Rana Kaj, fell on this day, so glorious in the annals of both states. See 
Vol: I, p. 328. 
t Cnshna. 
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transaction, and in the annals of Mewar and Marwar, we present the 
latter wrbcdim from tiie chronicle. 

“ Akber, with multitudes of Rajpoots, advanced upon Ajmer. But 
while Aru’iig prepared for the storm, the prince gave himself up to 
women and the song, placing everything in the hands of Tyber 
Khan. We are the slaves of fate ; puppets that dance as it pulls 
the strings. Tyber allowed himself to dream of treason ; it was 
whispered in bis ear that if he could deliver Akber to his father, 
high rewards would follow. At night he went privily to Arungz^b, 
and thence wrote to the Rahtores : ‘ I was the bond of union betwixt 
you and Akber, but the dam which sepai-ated the waters has broken 
down, father and son again ai-e one. Consider the pledges, given 
and received, as restored, and depart for your own lands. Having 
sealed this with his signet, and despatched a messenger to the 
Rahtores, he appeared before Arungz^ to receive the fmit of his 
service. But his treason met its i-eward, and before he could say, 
the imperial orders were obeyed, a hlov) of the mace from the hand 
of iJte monarch sent his soul to hell. At midnight the_ Derv^ish 
messenger reached the Rahtore camp ; he put the letter into their 
hand, which stated father and son were united ; and added from 
himself that Tyber Khan was slain. All was confusion ; the Rah- 
tores saddled and mounted, and moved a cossfroin Akb^r’a camp. 
The panic spread to his troops, who fled like the dried leaves of 
the sugar-cane when carried up in a whirlwind, while the prince 
was attending to the song and the wiles of the wanton.” 

This narrative exemplifies most strongly the hasty unreflecting 
chaiucter of the Rajpoot, who always acts from the impulse of the 
moment. They did nob even send to Akber’s camp, although close 
to their own, bo inquire the truth or falsehood of the report, but 
saddled and did not halt until they were twenty miles asunder. It 
is true, that in these times of peril, they did not know in whom to 
confide ; and being headed by one of their own body, they could not 
tell how far he might be implicated in the ti-eacbery. 

The next day they were undeceived by the junction of the prince, 
who, when made acquainted with the departure of bis allies, and the 
treason and death of Tyber Khan, could scarcely collect a thousand 
men to abide by his fortunes. With these he followed his panic- 
struck allies, and threw himself and his family upon their hospitality 
and protection : — an appeal never made in vain to the Rajpoot. 
The poetic account, by the bard Kumidhan, of the reception of the 
prince by the chivalry of Maroo, is remarkably minute and spirited : 
— the warriors and senators enter into a solemn debate as to the 
conduct to be pursued to the prince now claiming sima (sanctuary), 
when the bard takes occasion to relate the pedigree and renown of 
the chiefs of every clan. Each chief delivers his sentiments in a 
speech full of information respecting their national customs and 
manners. It also displays a good picture of “ the power of the suKtns, 
“ and the necessity of feeding wUh pearls, to enable them to 
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sing With advantage. The council breaks up with the declaiutioa 
of its determination to protect Akb^r at all hazards, and Jaita, tho 
brother of the head of the Champawuts, is nominated to the charge 
of protector of Akb^r’s family. The gallant Doorga, the Uly&ses of 
tlie Rahtores, is the manager of this dramatic convention, the details 
of which are wound up with an eulogy, in tnie oriental hyperbole, 
in tlie Doric accents of Maroo : 

“ Eh ! Mata poot esajin 
Jeeea Dowga-dds 
Band Moord/ra ralcheo 
Bin t’hcmba dkhds. 

Oh, mother ! produce such sons as Doorga-das, who firet suppoited 
“ the dam of Mooidra, and then propped the heavens” 

This model of a Rajpoot, as wise as he was brave, was the saviour 
of his countiy. To his suggestion it owed the preservation of its 
prince, and to a series of heroic deeds, his subsequent and more 
difficult salvation. Many anecdotes are extant recording the dread 
Arungzeb had of this leader of the Rahtores, one of which is amus- 
ing. The tyrant had commanded pictures to be drawn of two of the 
most mortal foes to his repose, Sevaji and Doorga ; " Seva was 
“ diawn seated on a couch ; Doorga in his ordinary position, on 
“ horseback, toasting bhawties, or barley-cakes, with the point of 
“ his lanco, on a fire of maize-stalks. Arungzeb, at the first glance, 
'• exclaimed, ‘ I may entrap that fellow (meaning Sevaji), bub this 
“ dog is born to be my bane.’ ” 

Doorga at the head of his bands, together with young Akb6r, 
moved towards the western extremity of the state, in hopes that 
they might lead the emperor in pursuit amongst the sand-hills of 
the Looni ; but the wily monarch tried other arts, and first attempted 
to corrupt Doorga. He sent him eight thousand gold raohurs,* 
which the Rajpoot instantly applied to the necessities of Akb&', who 
was deeply affected at this proof of devotion, and distributed a 
portion of it amongst Doorga’s retainers. Arungz^, seeing the 
futility of this'plan, sent a force in pursuit of bis son, who, knowing 
he had no hope of ■mercy if he fell into his father’s hands, was 
anxious to place distance between them. Doorga pledged himself 
for his safety, and relinquished all to ensure it. Making over the 
guardianship of young Ajit to his elder brother, SoDing,8nd placiug 
himself at the head of one thousand chosen men, he turned towaids 
the south. The bard enumerates the names and families of all the 
chieftains of note who formed the body-guard of prince Akber in 
this desperate undertaking. The Champawuts were the most 
numerous, but he specifies several of the home clans, as the Joda 
and Mairtea, and amongst the foreign Rajpoob%the Jadoon, Chohan, 
Bhatti, Deora, Sonigurra, and Mangulea. 

* The Mlwar chronicle says forty thousand. 
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“ The king followed their retreat: his troops suiTOunded Uie Rah- 
tores ; but Doorga with one thousand chosen men left the north on 
their backs, and with the speed of the winged quitted the camp. 
Arung continued the pursuit to Jhalore, when he found he had been 
led on a wrong scent ; and that Doorga, with the prince, keeping 
Guzzerat on his right, and Chuppun on his left, had made good his 
retreat to the Nerbudda. Eage so far got the better of his religion, 
that he Hirm the Koran at the head of the Almighty. In wrath, 
he commanded Azim to exterminate the Eahtores, but to leave Oodi- 
poor on one side,* and every other design, and first secure his brother. 
The deeds of Caraundaf removed the troubles of Mewar, as the wind 
disperses the clouds which shade the brightness of the moon, In ten 
days ^ter Azim marched, the emperor himself moved, leaving his 
garrisons in Jodpoor and Ajmer. Doorga’s name was the charm 
which made the nosts of locusts quit their ground-J Doorga was the 
sea-serpent ; Akber the mountain with which they churned the ocean 
Arung, and made him yield the fourteen gems, one of which our 
religion regained, which is Lacshmi, and our faith, which is Dhu- 
nuntra the sage. 

“ In fidelity who excelled the Kheechees Seo Sing and Mokund, 
who never left the person of Ajit, when his infancy was concealed in 
the mountains of Arbood ? to them alone, and the faithful Sonigun-a, 
did Doo^a confide the secret of his retreat. The vassals of the 
Kine Castles of Ma/roo knew that he was concealed ; but where or 
in whose custody all were ignorant. Some thought ho was at Jes- 
aulm^r ; others at Beekumpoor ; others at Sirohi. The eight divisions 
nobly supported the days of their exile j their sinews sustained the 
land of Morii’hur. Baos, Eajas, and Kanas applauded their deeds, for 
all were alike enveloped in the net of destruction. In all the nine 
thousand [towns] of Mord’hur, and the ten thousand of M^war,§ inha- 
bitants there were none. Enayet Khan was left with ten thousand 
men to preserve Jodpoor ; but the Champawut is the Soom6r of 
Maroo, and without fear was Doorga’s brother, Soning. With Khem- 
kum the Kumote, and Subhul the Joda, Beejmalthe Mahecha, Jait- 
mal Soojote, Kesuri Kumote, and the Joda brethren Seodan and 
Bheem, and many more collected their clans and kin, and as soon 
as they heard that the king was within four coss of Ajm^r, they 
blockaded the Khan in the city of Joda ; but twenty thousand 
Moguls came to the rescue, Another dreadful conflict ensued at the 
gstw of Jodpoor, in which the Jadoon Kesore, who led the battle, 
and many other chiefs were slain, yet not without many hundreds 
of the foe; the 9th Asar, S. 1737. 

“ Soning carried the sword and the flame into every quarter. 

* That is, dropped all schemes against it at that moment. 

t The Camdlmj ; epithet of the Eahtores. 

t Charms and incantations, with music, are had recourse to, in order to 
cause the flight of these destructive insects from the fields they light on. 

§ The number of towns and villages formerly constituting me arondiMement 
of each state. 
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Arang could neither advance nor retreat He was like the serpent 
seizing the musk-rat, which, if liberated, caused blindness; but if 
swallowed, was like poison. HurnAt and Kana Sing took the road 
to Sojut They surrounded and drove away the catUe, which brought 
the Asoora to the rescue. A dreadful strife ensued ; the chief of 
the Asoors was slain, but tlie brothers and all their kin bedewed the 
land with their blood. This, the $aca of Sojut. was when 1737 
ended and 1738 commenced, when the sword and the pestilence 
(viurH*) united to clear the land. 

“ Soning was the Rocjdra of the field ; Agra and Dehli trembled 
at his deeds ; he looked on Aning as tJie waning moon. The king 
sent an embassy to Soning ; it was peace he desired. He offer^ 
the munsub of Sdt’h Sazan for Ajit, and what dignities he might 
demand for his brethren — the restoration of Ajm^r, and to make 
Soning its governor. To the engagement was added, ‘the punja is 
affixed in ratification of this treaty, witnessed by God Almighty .’f 
The Dewan, Asud Khan, was the negociafcor, and the Armdii who 
was with him, solemnly swore to its maintenance, The treaty con- 
cluded, the king, whose thoughts could not be diverted from Akb^r, 
departed for the Dekhan. Asud Khan was left at Ajmdr, and 
Soning at Mairta. But Soning was a thorn in the side of Arung- 
z^ ; ho bribed the Brahmins, who threw pepper into the homa 
(l)urnt sacrifice) and secured for Soning a place in Sooraj Mandala 
(the mansion of the sun). The day following the treaty, by the 
incantations of Ai'unga, Soning was no more.§ Asoj the 6th, S. 1738. 

* Mun% or ‘ death’ personified, is the name for that scourge the 

spasmodic cltcUra morbus, wiiich has caused the loss of so many lives for the 
lut thirteen years throughout India. It appears to have visited India often, 
of which we nave given a frightful record iu the AunaJs of M6war in the reign 
of Rina Rjy Sing (See Vol. I, p. 332), in S. 1717 or A.D. 1661 (twenty years 
prior to the period we treat of) : and Orme describes it as raging in the 
Dckhan in A.D. 1684. They hod likewise a visitation of it within the memory 
of many individuals now living. 

Regarding the nature of this disease, whether endemic, epidemic, or conta- 
gious, and its cure, we are as ignorant now ns the first day of our experience. 
Tliere have been hundreds of conflicting opinions and hypotheses, but none 
satisfactory. In Indi^ nine medical men out of ten, as ww as those not pro- 
fessional, deny its being contagious. At Oodipoor, tie Rana’s only son, her- 
metically sealed in the palace against contact, was the first seized with the dis- 
order : a pretty strong proof that it was from atmospheric commnninatioa He 
was also lie last man in his father’s dominions likely, from predisposition, to 
be attacked being one of the most athletic and prudent of his subjects. I saw 
him through the disorder. We were afraid to administer remedies to the last 
heir of Bappa Rawul, but I hinted to Amuiji, who was both bard and doctor, 
tliat strong doses of musk (13 grs. each) might be beneficial. These he had, 
and I prevented his having cold water to dnnk, and also checking the insen- 
sible perspiration by throwir^ off the bed-cloAes. Nothing but his robust 
and youth made him resist this tremendous assailant. 

t See VoL I, p. 330, for an explanation of the and the tre.aty which 

preceded this, made by Ruia Ro Sing, the fourth article of which stipulates 
for terms to the minor son of Jeswunt. 

X I know not what officer is meant by the Arcmdi, sent to swear to the good 
liiith of the king. 

§ His deatli was said to be effected by incantations, most probably poison. 
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" Asud sent the news to tlie king. This terror being removed, the 
king withdrew his ^nja from liis treaty, and in joy departed for 
the Dekhan. The death of Soning shed gloom and giief over the 
land. Then Mokund Sing Mairtea, son of Kulian, abandoned his 
munsub and joined his country’s cause. A desperate encounter 
soon followed with the troops of Asud Khan near Mairta, in which 
Ajit, the son of Beetuldas, who led the fight, was slain, with many 
of each clan, which gave joy to the Asoors, hut grief to the faithful 
Kajpoot; on the second day of the bright half of the moon of Kartik, 
S. 1738. 

“ Prince Azim was left with Asud Khan ; Enayet at Jodpoor ; and 
their garrisons were scattered over the land, as their tombs ^kor) 
everywhere attest. The lord of Chundawul, Siraboo Koompawut, 
now led the Rahtores with Oodung Sing Bukshee, and Tejsi, the 
young son of Dooiga, the bracelet on the arm of Mahadeva, with 
Futt^ Sing and Ram Sing, just returned from placing Akb& safely 
in the Dekhan, and many other valiant Rahtores.* They spread 
over the country even to M^war, sacked Poor-Mandil, and slew the 
governor Kasim Khan.” 

These desultory and bloody affrays, though they kept the king’s 
troops in perpetual alarm and lost them myriads of men, thinned 
the ranks of the defenders of Uavoo, who again took refuge in the 
Aravulli. From hence, watching every opportunity, they darted on 
their prey. On one occasion, they fell upon the garrison of Jytarun, 
which they routed and expelled, or as the chronicle quaintly says, 
“ with the year 1739 they ^so fied.” At the same time, the poet of 
Sojut was canied by Beejo Champawut, while the Jodawuts, under 
Ram Sing, kept their foes in play to the northward, and led by 
Oodt-blian, attacked the Mirza Noor AUi at Cheraie : " the contest 
“ lasted for three hours ; the dead bodies of the Yavans lay in heaps 
'• in the Akhara ; who even abandoned their Nakarras.” 

“ After the affair of Jytaran, when Oodi Sing Champawut, and 
Mohkim Sing Mairtea were the leaders, they mt^e a push for Guz- 
zevat, andh^ penetrated to Kbeiraloo, when they were attacked, 
pursued, and surrounded in the hills at Rainpoor, by Syed Moham- 
med, the Hakim of Guzzerat. All night they stood to their arms. 
In the morning the sword rmned and tilled the cars of the Apsaras. 
Kurrun and Kesuri were slain, with Gokuldas Bhatti, with all their 
civil officere, and Ram Sing himself renounced life on this day.+ 
But the Asoors pulled up the reins, having lost many men. Palli 
was also attacked in the month ofBhadoon this year 1739 ; then 
the game of destruction was played with Noor Alii, three hundred 
Rahtores against five hundred of the king’s troops, which were 
routed, losing their leader, Ufzul Khan, after a desperate struggle. 

• Many were enumerated by the bardic chronicler, who would deem it 
sacrilege to omit a single name in the page of fame. 

+ He was one of the gallant chiefs who, with Doorga, conveyed prince Akb6r 
to the sanctuary with the Mahrattas, 
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'■ Balia was the hero who drove the Yavan from this post. Oodya 
attacked the Sidl at Sojut. Jytarun was again reinforced. In 
Bysak, Mohkim Sing Mairtea attacked the royal post at Mairta, 
slew Syed Alii, and drove out the king’s troopa” 

The year 1739 was one of perpetual conflict, of capture and 
recaptures, in which many parties of twenty and thirty on each side 
fell. They afford numerous examples of heroic patriotism, in which 
Rahtore blood was lavishly shed ; but while to them each warrior 
was a loss not to be replaced, the despot continued to feed the war 
with fresh troopa The Bhattis of Jessulm^r came forward this 

E -, and nobly shed their blood in seconding the efforts of the 
tores in this patriotic warfare. 

“ In S. 1740, Azim and Asud Khan joined the emperor in the 
Dekhan, and Enayet Khan was left in command at Ajmer— being 
enjoined not to relax the war in Marwar, even with the setting in of 
the rains. Mairwaira afforded a place of rendezvous for the Rah- 
tores, and security for their families. Hera eleven thousand of the 
best troops of Enayet invaded the hilb to attack the united Jodaa 
and Champawuts, who retaliated on PaUi, Sojut, and Godwar. The 
ancient Mundora, which was occupied by a garrison under Khwaja 
Saleh, was attacked by the Mandaicha Bhatti and driven out. At 
Bagi-ie, a desperate encounter took place in the month of Bysak, 
when Ram Sin^ and Samunt Sing, both Bhatti chiefs, fell, with two 
hundred of their vassals, slaying one thou.sand of the Moguls. The 
Kurumsotes and Koompawuts, under Aaop Sing, scoured the basks 
of the Looni, and put to the sword the garrisons of Oosturroh and 
QanganL Mohkim, with his Mairteas, made a descent on bis 
patrimonial lands, and drew upon him the whole force of its 
governor, Mohammed Alii. The Mairteas met him on their own 
native plains. The Yavan proposed a truce, and at the interview 
assassinated the head of the Mairteas, tidings of whose death rejoiced 
the Shah in the Dekhan. 

" At the beginning of 1741, neither strife nor fear had abated. 
Soojin Sing led the i^htores in the south, while Lakha Cbampawui 
and Kesar Koompawut aided by the Bhattis and Chohans, kept the 
garrison of Jodpoor in alarm. When Soojdn was slain, the bard 
was sent to Sinara, who held a munsab and lands from the king ; 
he was implored to min his brethren ; he obeyed, and all collected 
around Singram.* ^wanchaf was attacked, and with Bhalotra 
and Panebbadra were plundered; while the Mockaded garrisons 
wera unable to aid. An hour before sunset, every gate of Maroo 
was shut. The Asoors had the strong-holds in their power ; but tho 
plains resounded with the An^ of Ajit. Oodi-bhan, with hia Joda- 
wuts, appeared before Bhadrajoon ; he assaulted the foe aud captured 

* We are not informed of what clan he was, or his rank, which must have 
been high. 

+ The tract so called, of which Sewanoh is the capital, 

X Oath of ailegiance. 
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his guns and h-easure. An attempt from Jodpoor made to recapture 
the trophies, added to the triumph of the Joda. 

" Poordil Khan* * * § held Sewanoh ; and Naliur Khan Mewatti, Kunari. 
To attack them, the Cliampawuta convened at Mokulsir. Their 
thirst for vengeance redoubled at the tidings that Noor Alii had 
abducted two young women of the tribe of Assani. Rutna led tlie 
Riihtoi-es; they reached Kunari and engaged Poordil Khan, who was 
put to tlie sword with six hundred of his men. The Rahtores left 
one hundred in the field that day, the ninth ofCheyt. The Mirzaf 
DO sooner heard of this defeat than he lied towards Thoda, with the 
Assani damsels, gazing on the mangoes as they ripened, and having 
reached Koochal, he encamped. Subhul Sine, the son of Aiskurn, 
heard it ; he took his opium, and though the Mirza was surrounded 
by pillars, ^e dagger of Aiskurn’s son reached his heart ; but the 
BhatbiJ wa.s cut in pieces. The roads were now impassable ; the 
T’hana^ of the Yavans were reduced to great straits. 

"The year 1742 commenced with the slaughter of the king's 
garrison at Sambhur by_ the Lakhawuts and Assawuts ;|J while frem 
uodwar the chiefs made incursions to the gates of Ajmer. A battle 
took place at Mairtn, where the Rahtores were defeated and dispeised ; 
but in revenge Singram burned the suburbs of Jodpoor, and 
then came to Dhoonai^ where once more the clans assembled. They 
marched, invested Jhalore, when Beharri, left without succour, was 
compelled to capitulate, and the gate of honour {dhermadvm'a) was 
left open to him. And thus ended 1742." 

* It u almost superfluous tu remark, even to the mere English reader, t^t 
whenever he meet the title Kltan, it indicates a Uahomedon ; and that of Sing 
(lion) a Rajpoot. 

t Noor Alii. Mirza is a title only applied to a Mogul. 

X As a Bhatti revenged this disgrace, it is probable the Assani damsels, tlius 
abducted by the hiirzo, were of his own race, 

§ Garrisons and Military posts. 

II These are of the most ancient vassalage of Maroo. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

TIi£ clans pstition io see ilie young Raja.—Dootgun Sal of Koiak joins the 
£ahio>-e cause.— Tltey proceed Ut Aboo. — AreintroducedioAjU, who is conveyed 
to Ahwa, cmd mahes a tour to ail the chiejluinships.— Consternation, of 
Arungsib.—He sets up a pretender to Jodpoor.—The Rahtores and Haras 
drive the Imperialists from Marwar.—They carry the war (droad.— Storm of 
Root Mandil.—The //cm* Prince slain.— Hoorgadas returns from the Deihan. 
—D^ecUs S^ Khan, governor qf AjnUr, who is disgraced by the king.—Seji 
Khan attempts to cirvumveni AjU by negotiation.— His failure and disgrace.— 
Rebellion in HSwar.— The Rahtores support the Rana.—Arungzeb negotiates 
for the daughter of prince Ahh^ left in Marwar.—AjU again driven for refuge 
mto the hills.— Affair at Btejipoor. — Success qf the Rahtora.—Arungiib's 
apprehension for his grand-daughter. — Ths Rana sends the coco-nut to AjU, 
who proceeds to Oodipoor, and marries the Rana’s nicee.—Negotialimisfor 
peace renewed. — Terminate.— Thcsurrender of iheprincess.—Jodpoor restored. 
—MagTMnsmUy of Doorgadas.—AjU takes possession.— Ajit again driven 
from his capital.— Afflictions qf the Hindu race.— A son born to AJU, named 
Abhye Sing.— His horosoope.— Battle qf Droonara.—The viceroy of Lahore 
passes through Marwar to Ovmeroi.— Death qf Arungieb.— Diffuses joy.— Ajit 
attacks Jodpoor.—Capit^ation.— Dispersion and massacre qf the kinffs 
troops.— AjU resumes his dominionM. — Azim, with the title qf Bahader Shah, 
mounts the throne.— Battle qf Agra.— The king prqiares to invade Marwar.— 
Arrives at Ajmir.— Proceeds to Bai BUaru.— Sends an embassy io 4jU, who 
repairs to the imperial camp. — Reception.—Treacherous conduct of the 
emperor.— Jodpoor surprised.— AjU forced io aecompcwiy the emperor to the 
Dekhan.— Disocmtent qf the Rajas. — They abandon the king, and Join Rana 
Umra at Oodipoor.— Triple alliance.— Afft appears before Jodpoor, which 
eapUvlates on honour(d)le terms.— Ajit undertakes to replace Raja Jey Sing on 
the gads qf Amhir.— Battle qf Sambhur, Ajit victoriom. — Andiir abandonedto 
Jey Sing. — AjU attacks Bikanir,— Redeems Hagore.— The Rajas threatened by 
the king.— Again unite.— The king repairs to Ajmir.—The Raja* join him . — 
Receive firmAns for their dominions. — AjU makes a pilgrimage to CiM-kh^ 
-Reflections on the thirty yeard warvmgtd byjhe Rahtores against the eqspire 
for independence. — Eulogium on Doorgadas. 

" Ih the year 1743, the Champawuts, Koompawuta, Oodawutst 
Mairteas, Jodas, Kurumsotes, and all the assemU^ chuu of 
Maroo, became impatient to see their aoverei^ They scut 
for the Kheechie Uokund, and prayed that they might but 
behold him ; but the faithful to his trust replied “ He,* who confided 
“ him to me, is yet in the Dekhan.” — “ Without the sight of our 
“ Lord, bread and water have no flavour.” Mokund could not with- 
stand their suit. The Hara prince Dootjun Sal, having come to 
their aid with one thousand horse from Kotah.f they repaired to the 
* Meaning Doorg^as. 

tHis principal object was to marry the daughter of Sujami Sing Champawut, 
the sister of the brave Mokund Sing, often meutioned in the dironicle. The 
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hill of Aboo, when on the last day of Cheyt 1743, tliey saw their 
prince. “ As the lotoa expands at the sunbeam, so did the heai t of 
each Rahtore at the sight of their infant sovereign ; they diunk 
his looks, even as the fafaya in the month Asoj sips drops of 
imritu {amhroaia) from the Champa.* Thei’e were present, Oodi 
Sing, Singram Sing, Beeji-Pal, Tej Sing, Mokund Sing, and Nahur 
son of Huree, all Chmpawuts. Raj Sing, Juggut Sing, Jeit Sing, 
Samunt Sing, of the Oodawuts; — Ram Sing, Futteh Sing, and 
Kesuri, Koompawuts. There was also the Oohur chief of pure 
de8eent,+ besides the Kheechi Mokund, the Purohit, the Purihar, and 
the Jain priest, Yati Gyan, Beejy. In a fortunate hour, Ajit became 
known to the world. The Kara Rao first made his salutation ; he 
was followed by all Marwar with offerings of gold, pearls, and hoises. 

“ Enayet conveyed the tidings to Arung Shah ; the Asoor chief 
said to the king, ' if without a head, so long they had combated him, 
what could now be expected ?’ he demanded reinforcements. 

“ la tnamph they conveyed the young Raja to Ahwa, whose 
chief made the badhoot with pearls, and presented him with horses ; 
here he was entertained, and here they prepared the teeka dour. 
Thence, taking Raepoor, Bilaia, and Baroonda in his way, and 
receiving the homage and nuzzurs of their chiefs, he repaired to 
Asope, wbero he was entertained, by the head of the Koompawuts. 
From Asope he went to the Bhatti hef of Lowairoh ; thence to Reah, 
the chief abode of the Moirbeas •, thence to Kewnsir, of the Kiirm* 
sotes. Each chief entertained their young lord, around whom all 
the clans gatherod. Then he repaired to E^oo, the abode of Pabhoo 
Rao Dhaiidul,§ who came forth with all his bands ; and at length 
he reached Pokum, whei’e he was joined by Doorgadas from the 
Dckhan, the 10th of Bhadoon 1744. 

Enayet Khan was alarmed. He assembled a numerous array to 
quell this fresh tumult, but death pounced upon him. The king 
was afflicted thereat. He tried another stiatagem, and set up a 
pretended son of Jeswunt, styled Mohammed Shah, and offered Ajit 
the muDsub of five thousand to submit to his authority. The 
pretender also died as he set out for Jodpoor, and Sujait Khan was 
made the governor of Marwar in the place of Enayet. Now the 
Rahtores and Haras united, having cleared Maroo of their foes, 
attacked them in a foreign land. The garrisons of Malpoora and 
Poor Mandil were put to the sword, and here the Hara prince was 

Kotah prince dared not, according to every E^poot maxim of gallantry refuse 
his aid on such occasion ; but the natoral bravery and high mind of Dooijun 
Sal required no stimulus. 

* The Hindoo poet says the Papaya bird becomes intoxicated with the 
flowers. 

t A name now lost. 

i Waving a brass vessel, filled with pearls, round his head. 

_ § Pabhoo Kao Eahtore is immortalized by the aid of his lance on this occa- 
sion; he was of the ancient chivalry of Maroo, ajtd still held hjs allodial 
domain. 
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killed by a cannon shot in leading the storm. Here they levied 
eight thousand mohurs in contribution and returned to Marwar, 
while the civil officers and Pui-ohits made collections in his country ; 
and thus passed 

“ The year 1745 commenced with proposals from Sujait Khda to 
hold Marwar in farm ; he promised one-fourth of all transit duties 
if the Rahtores would respect foreign commerce : to this they ^reed. 
The son of Enayet left Jodpoor for Dehli ; he had reached RainwiI, 
but was overtaken by the Joda Hurnat, who released him both of 
wives and wealth. The Khan fled to the Cutchwahas for shelter. 
Sujah Beg, who left Ajmdr to release him, fared no better : he was 
attacked, defeated, and plundered by Mokundas Champawut 

" In 1747, Sefi Khan was Hakim of Ajmer ; Doorga determined 
" to attack him. The Hakim took post in the pass which defends the 
“ road ; there Doorga assailed him, and made him fly to Ajmdr. The 
“ tidings reached the king ; he wrote to the Khan, if he discomfited 
“ Doorgadas, he would raise him over all the khans of the empire ; if 
“ he failed, he should send him bracelets,* and order Sujait from 
“ Jodpoor to supersede him.” Sefi, before abandoning his trust, tried 
to retain his honours by the circumvention of Ajit. He addressed a 
letter to him, saying he held the imperial sunnud for the restoration 
of his paternal domains, but that, as the king’s representative, ho 
must come and receive it. Ajit marched at the head of twenty 
thousand Rahtores, sending in advance Mokund Champawut to 
observe whether any treachery was contemplated. The snare 
was discovered and reported to Ajit, as he arrived at the foot 
of the pass beyond the mountains. ‘ Let us, however, have 
a sight of Ajidoorg as we are so near,’ said the young prince, ‘ and 
I'eceive the compliments of the khan.’ They moved on towards 
the city, and Sefi Khan had no alternative but to pay his obeisance 
to Ajit. To enjoy his distress, one said, ‘ let us fire the city.’ The 
Hakim sat trembling for its safety and his own ; he brought forth 
jewels and horses, wnich he presented to Ajit 

“ In 1748, the troubles re-commenced in Mdwar. Prince Umra 
rebelled gainst his father, Rana Jey Sing, and was joined by all his 
chirfa 'file Rana fled to Godwar, and at Ganorah collected a force, 
which Umra prepared to attack. The Rana demanded succour of 
the RAhtores, and aJl the Mairteas hastened to relieve him ; and soon 
after Ajit sent Dooigadas and Bugwdn, with Rimnul Joda, and 
‘ the eignt ranks of Rahtores’ to espouse the father’s cause. But the 
Chondawuts and Suktawuts, the Jnalas and Chohans, rather than 
admit foreign interference in their quarrel, thought it better to effect 
a reconciliation between father and son ; and thus the Rana was 
indebted to Marwar for the support of bis throne. 

" The year 1749 passed in n^tiation to obtain the daughter of 
prince Akb^r, left in charge of Doorgadas, for whose honour Arung- 


* A mark of contempt. 


y 
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z^b was alarmed, as Ajit was reaching manhood ; Narayndas Koolmbi 
was the medium of negotiation, and Sefi Khan caused all hostilities 
to cease while it lasted. 

“ In 1750, the Mooslem governors of Jodpoor, J'halore, and Sewanoh, 
combined their forces against Ajit, who was again compelled to 
retreat to the mountains. Akho, the Balia, received their attack' 
but was defeated in the month of Magh. Another combat was 
hastened by the wanton slaughter of a ettwi’A,* when the Hakim of 
Chank, with all his train, were made prisoners at Mokulsir by the 
Champawut Mokundas. 

“ To such straite were the Mooslems put in 1751, that many dis- 
tricts paid choufh, others tribute, and many tired of this incessant 
warfare, and unable to conquer their bread, took service with the 
Rahtores, This year, Kasim Khan and Lushkur Khan marched 
against Ajit, who took post at Beejipoor. Doorga’s son led the onset, 
and the Khan was defeated. With each year of Ajit grew the hopes 
of the Rahtores; while Arungztib was afflicted at each month’s 
growth of his grand-daughter. He wrote to Sujait, the Hakim of 
Jodpoor, to secure his honour at whatever cost ; his applications for 
Aklwr’s daughter were unwearied, 

“ This year the coco-nut studded with gems.f two elephants and 
ten steeds, all richly caparisoned, were sent by the Rana to affiance 
the daughter of his younger brother, Guj Sing, to Ajit. The present 
was accepted, and in the month of Jeit, the prince of the Rahtores 
repaired to Oodipoor, where the nuptials were solemnized. In Asir 
he again married at Deolah^ 

“ Id 1753, negotiations were renewed through Doorgadas, and the 
protracted restoration of the SnUa/ni obtained the seat of his ances- 
tors for the Jodani. Doorga was offered for himself the munsub of 
live thousand, which he refused; he preferred that Jhalore, 
Sewanchi, Sanchore, and Theiaud, should revert to his country. Even 
Arung admired the honourable and dicstinguished treatment of bis 
grand-daughter. 

“ In Pos 1757, § Ajit regained possession of his ancestral abode : on 
his reaching Jodpoor he slew a buffalo at each of its five gates. The 
Shahzada Sooltan led the way, Sujait being dead.j] 

" In 1759, Azim Shah ^ain seized on Jodpoor, and Ajit made 
Jhalore his abode. Some of his chiefs now served the foe, some the 

» One of those pampered bulls, allowed to wander at liberty and fed by 
every one. 

t The coco, the symbol of a marria^ offer. 

t Pertabguih Deolah, a small orincipalify grown out of M6war. 

§ I cannot now call to mind whether this break of four years in the chronicle 
of the bard Kumidhan occurs in tie or^nal, or that in translating I left the 
hiatus from there being nothing interesting therein. The tyrant was now fully 
occu^ed k tie Dekhan wars, and the Rjypoots had time to breathe. 

II This Shahzada must have been prince Azim, who was nominated viceroy 
of Guzzerat and hlarwar. 
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Rana whose hopes were on Eklinga alone ; while the lord of Amber 
sei-ved the king in the Dekhan, The enormities of the Asoors liad 
reached their height; the sacred kine were sacrificed even at 
Mat’hoora, Pria§, and Okamandel ; the Jogis and Byi-agis invoked 
heaven for protection, but iniquity prevailed as the Hindu strength 
decayed. Prayers were eveiywhere ofiered up to heaven to cleanse 
the land from the iniquities of the barbarians * In this year, the 
month of Magh 1759, the Mittum Laggun (the ‘ sun in Gemini’), a 
son was born of the Chohani, who was called Abhye Sing. (See ^d 
of this Chapter, p. 73, for the Horoscope of Abhye Sing.) 

“ In 1761, Eusoph was superseded by Moorshid Kooli as Hakim 
of Jodpoor. On his arrival he presented the royal sunnud for 
the restoration of Mairta to Ajit. Koosul Sing, the Mairt rsa 
Sirmor, with the Dhandul Govindas, were ordered to take the 
charge, which incensed the son of Indur, (Mohkim Sing), who 
deemed his faithful service duri^ his minority overlooked by 
this jn’eference. He wrote to the king to nominate him to the com- 
mand of Marwar, and that he would fulfil his charge to the satis- 
faction both of Hindu and Moslem. 

“ In 1761 the star of the foe began to decline. Moorshid Kooli, 
the Mogul, was relieved by Jalfier Khan. Mobkim’s letter was 
intercepted. He had turned traitor to his prince, and joined the 
king's troops. Ajit marched against them ; he fought them at 
Droonara ; the king’s troops were defeated, and the rebel Eendawut 
was slain. This was in 1762. 

“ In 1763, Ibrahim Khan the king’s lieutenantf at Lahore, passed 
through Marwar to relieve A^im in the vice-royalty of Quzzerat. 
On the second day of Cheit, the obscure half of the moon, the joyful 
tidings an-ived of the death of the king.} On the fifth, Ajit took 
to hoi'se ; he reached the town of Joda, and sacrificed to the gates, 
but the Asoors feared to face him. Some hid their faces in fear, 
while others fied. The Mirza came down, and Ajit ascended to the 
halls of his ancestors. Tlie wretched Yavans, now abandoned to the 
infuriated Rajpoots smai’ting under twenty-six years- of misery, 
found no mercy. In hopeless despair they fled, and the wealth 
which they had amassed by extortion and oppression, returned to 
enrich the proprietor. The barbarians, in turn, were made captive ; 
they fought, were slaughtered and dispersed. Some sought *imo 
(sanctuaiy’), and found it ; even the barbarian leader himself threw 
fear to the winds in the unconcealed sanctuary of the Koompawut. 
But the triumph of the Hindu was complete, -when, to escape from 
peixlition, their flying foes invoked Seete-Bam and Hur-govind, 
begging their bread in the day, and taking to their heels at night, 

* This record of the manifold ivories, dvil and religious, under which the 
Hindu nation groaned, is quite afcin to -uie sentiments of the letter of remon- 
strance addressed by Rana Raj Sing to Arungz^b.— See Vol. I, p, ^23. 

t He is called the sitmdi, or ‘ sondn-la-wr of the king.’ 

j 5ti Cheit S. 1763. The 28th Zekaud. 
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The chaplet of fclie Moolla served to count the name of Rama, and a 
handful of gold was given to have their beai-ds removed.* * * § Nothing 
but the d^pair and flight of the ‘ Mletcha’ was heard throughout 
Moordhur. Hairta was evacuated, and the wounded Mohkira fled 
to Nf^ore. Sojut and Palli were regained, and the land returned to 
the Jodani. Jodgurh was purified from the contaminations of the 
barbarian with the water of the Ganges and the sacred Toolai, and 
Ajft received the tiluk of sovereignty. 

Then Azim marched frera the south and Moazzim from the north. 
At Agra a mighty battle for empire took place between the two 
Asooi's, but Alluraf prevailed and got the throne. The tidings soon 
reached the king, that Ajit had plundered his armies in Mareo and 
taken possession of the ‘ cushion' of his fathers. 

“ The rainy season of 1764 had vanished, the king had no repase ; 
he formed an aimy and came to Ajmer. Then Huridas, the son of 
Bugwdn, with the Oohur and Mangalea chiefs,! and Rutna the 
leader of the Oodawuts, witli eight hundred of their clan, entered 
the castle and swore to Ajit, that whatever might bo his intentions, 
they were resolved to maintain the castle to the death. The royal 
army encamped at Bai Bilara, and Ajit prepared for the storm ; but 
the king was advised to tiy peaceful arts, and an overture was made, 
and the messenger was sent back to the king accompanied by Nahur 
Khan. The embassy returned bearing the royal firman to Ajit ; 
but before he would accept it, he said he would view the royal aimy, 
and on the first dav of Phaigoon he left the hill of Joda and reached 
Beesilpoor. Here he was received by a deputation from the king, 
headed by Sujait Khan, son of the KhanJ^anan, accompanied by 
the Raja of Badoria and Rao Bood’hSing of Boondi; — the place of 
meeting was Peepar. Tliat night passed in adjusting the terms of 
the treaty. The ensuing morn he marched forward at the head of 
all the men of Maroo ; and at Anundpoor the eyes of the kirm of the 
barbarians (iiletcha) fell on those of the lord of the earth. He gave 
him the tide of 'Hg Bakixder.% But fate decreed that the city of 
Joda was coveted by the king ; by stealth he sent Mairab Khan to 
take possession, accompanied by the traitor Mohkim. Ajit burned 
with rage when he heard of this treachery, but he was compelled to 
dissimulate and accompany AUum to the Dekhan, and to serve 
under Kambuksh. Jey Sing ofAmb^r|| was also with the king, 
and had a like cause for discontent, a royal ganison being placed 
in Amber, and the gadi of the Raja bestowed on bis younger 


* l^e Rajpoots gave up beards the better to distinguish them from the 
Mooslema 

+ Shah AUum, who assumed the title of Bahader Shah, on mounting the 
throne. 

_ I The Maneges is a branch of the Ghelotes, severed from the original stem 
m the reign of Bappa Rawul eleven centuries ago. 

§ ‘ The warrior's sword.’ 

iftrsa Saja, Jey Sing the posterior Jey Sing had the epithet 
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brother, Beejy Sing. Now the army rolled on like a sea ovei’flow- 
iog its bounds. As soon as the king crossed the Nerbudda,* * * § the 
Rajas executed their designs, and -without saying a -word, at the head 
of their vassals retrograded to Rajwarra. They repair^ to Oodi- 
poor, and -were received by Rana Unira with rejoicing and dis- 
tinction, who advanced to conduct them to his capital Seated 
together, the c^ori wa-ving over their heads, they appeared like the 
Tri-ana, t BrimhA, Vishnii and Mah^sa. From this hour the fortunes 
of the Asoors sunk, and virtue t^ain began to shew herself.J From 
Oodipoor the two Rajas passed to M^war. They reached Ahwa, 
and here the Champawut Singram, son of Oodibh&n, spread the foot- 
carpet {fug-rrv&nda) for his lord, 

“ The month of Sawun 1765 set in, and the hopes of the Asoor 
expired. Mairab was in consternation -wlien he heard that Ajib had 
returned to his native land. On the 7th the hall of Joda was sur- 
rounded by thirty thousand Rahtores. On the 12th the gate of honour 
was thrown omd to Mairab ; he had to thank the son of Aiskurng 
for his life. He was allowed an honourable retreat, and Ajit once 
more entered the capital of Maroo. 

“ Jey Sing encamped upon the hanks of the Soor Sagur; but a 
prince without a country, he was unhappy. But as soon as the rains 
were passed, Ajmal, the sanctuary of the Cutchwaha, proposed to 
reinstate him in Amb^r. When conjoined they had reached Mairta, 
Agra and Debli trembled. When they arrived at Ajm^r its governor 
sought sirTuz with the saint, {{ and paid the contributions demanded. 
Then, like the falcon, Ajit dm-ted upon Sambhur ; and here the vas- 
sals of Amb^r repaired from all tmaHers to the standard of their lord. 
With twelve thousand men, the Syed advanced along the edge of the 
salt lake, to encounter Ajmal. The Koompawut led the charge ; a 
desperate battle ensued ; Hussein, -with six thousand men, lay on the 
field, while the rest took to fiight and sought refuge in the castle.? 
His lieutenant, the Purihar, cku/pan^, here fell** into the hands 
of Ajit ; he then felt he had recovered Mundore. On intelligence of 
this history, the Asoors abandoned Amb^r, and having plac^ a gar- 
rison in S^bhur, in the month of Megsir, Ajit restored Jey Sing to 
Ambdr, and prepared to attack Bikaner. Ajit committed the 
administration of all ci-vil affairs to the faithful Baghonath Bindarri, 


* The Mooslem historian mentions in Vol. I, p. 340, that Bahader was then 
en route to Lahore. 

+ Tri-angii, the tripU-hodied, or iri-mwti. 

H The of Maroo passes over the important fact of the intermarriage 

which took place on this occasion of the Rajpoot triple aOiaucc. See 
VoL I, p. 399. 

§ Doorgadas, who recommended the acceptance of the proffered capitidation. 

II The shrine of Khwiya Kootub. 

? Although the Marwar chronicler takes all the credit of this action, it was 
fought by the combined Ra-ipoote of the alliance. Vol. I, p. 341-2. 

* • Pandoo is the squire, the shield-bearer, of the Rajpoots. 
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with the title of Dewan. He was well qualified, both from his 
experience in civil affairs and from his valour as a soldier. 

•' In Bhadoon of the yeai' 1766. Arungzeb put to death Kambuksh • 
and Jey Sing entered into negotiations with the king. Ajit now 
went against Nagoi-e ; but Indur Sing being without resource, came 
forth and embraced Ajit’s feet, who bestowed Ladnoo upon him as a 
heritage. But this satisfied not him who had been the lord of Nagore, 
and Indur carried his complaints to Dehli.f The king was enraged 
— bis threats reached the Eajas, who deemed it safe again to re-unite. 
They met at Koleo near Didwanah, and the king soon after reached 
Ajm^r. Thence he sent his firm3,ns and the as teims cffriend- 
ship to the Eajas : Nahur Khan, chdah of the king, was the bearer. 
They weie accepted, and on the 1st Asar both the Rajas repaired to 
Ajmdr, Here the king received them graciously, in the faceof the world; 
to Ajit he presented the sunnud ofWie Nme Castles of Maroo, and to 
Jey Sing tnat of Amb^r. Having taken leave of the king, the two 
Eajas went on the jyarbh to tlio sacred lake of Pooshkur. Here they 
separated for their respective domains, and Ajit reached Jodpoor in 
Sawun 1767. In this year he married a Gor Rani, and thus quenched 
the feud caused by Arjoon, who slew TJmra Sing in the Aum-kha34 
Then he went on a pilgrimage to Cdrdkh^t, the field of battle of the 
M&hibhdi'at, atid made his ablutions in the fountain of BhisA(na.§ 
Thus 1767 passed away. 

* Kambuksh was the child of the old a^e of the tyrant Arucn^b, by a 
poot princess, He appears to have held him in mom affection than any of his 
other sons, as his letter on his death-bed to him testifies. See Vol. I, p. 320. 

t Indur Sing was the son of Umra, the eldest brother of Jeswunt, and the 
fa^er of Mohkim, who, being disappointed of the government of Murta, 
deserted to the king. 

I This is another of the numerous instances of contradictory feelings in the 
Eiypoot nharacter. Umra, elder brother of Jeawunt, was banished from Marwar, 
lost his birth-right, and was afterwards slwn at court, as already related. His 
son, Indur Sing, and grandson Mohkim, from Nagore, which they held in 
separate grants from the king, never forgot their title as elder branch of the 
family, and eternally contested their claim against Ajit. Still, as a Rahtoce, he 
was bound to avenge the iujuries of a Babtore, even though his personal foe.— 
SingiiJar inconsistency 1 

§ There is an anecdote residing the fountain of this classic field of strife, 
the Troad of Rajastlisn, which well exeniplifiee the superstitious belief of the 
warlike Rajpoot. The emperor Bahader Shah was desirous to visit this scene 
of the exploits of the heroes of antiquity, stimulated, no doubt, by his 
Rajpuotui queen, or his mother, also of this race. He was seated under a tree 
which shaded the sacred fount, named after the great leader of the CUrds, his 
queen by his side, surrounded by kandtt to hide them from profane ^es. when 
a vulture perched upon the tree with a bone in its beak, which falluig in the 
founttun, the bird set up a scream of laughter. The king looked up in astonish- 
ment, whidi was greatly increased when the vulture addressed him in human 
accents, saying, “ that in a former birth she was a Jbpm, and was in the field 
of ^ughter of the great war, whence she flew away with the dissevered arm of 
one of Its mighty warriors, with which she alighted on that very tree, that the 
arm was encumbered with a ponderous golden bracelet, in which, as an amulet^ 
were set thirteen brilliant symbols of Siva, and that sffter devouring the flesh, 
she dropp^ the bracelet, wfiich fell into the fountain, and it was this awakened 
coincidence which had caused “ the scream of laughter." We must suppose 
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Here let us, .for a while, suspend the nan-ative of the chronicler, 
and take a retrospective glance at the transactions of the Rahtores) 
from the year 1737, the period of Raja Jeswunt’s death at Cabul, to 
the restoration of Ajit, presenting a continuous conflict of thirty 
years’ duration. In vain might we search the annals of any other 
nation for such inflexible devotion as marked the Rahtore character 
through this period of strife, during which, to use their own phrase, 
" hardly a chieftain died on his pallet.” Let those who deem the 
Hindu warrior void of patriotism read tlie rude chronicle of this 
thirty yearn’ war; let them compare it with that of any other 
country, and do justice to the magnanimous Rajpoot. This narrative, 
the simplicity of which is the best voucher for its authenticity’ 
presents an uninterrupted record of patriotism and disinterested 
loyalty. It was a period when the sacrifice of these principles was 
rewarded by the tyrant king with the highest honours of the state ; 
nor are we without instances of the temptation being too strong to be 
withstood: but they are rare, and serve only to exhibit, in more pleas- 
ing eoloura,the virtues of the tribe whidi spurned the attempts at 
seduction. What a splendid example is the heroic Dooigadas of afl that 
constitutes the glory of the Rajpoot ! Valour, loyalty, integrity, com- 
bined with prudence in all the difficulties which surrounded 1dm, are 
qualities which entitle him to the admiration which his memory 
continues to enjoy. The temptations held out to him were almost 
irresistible : not merely the gold, which he and thousands of his 
brethren would alike have spumed, but the splendid offer of power 
in the proffered ' munsub of five thousand,’ which would at once 
have lifted him from his vassal condition to an equality with the 
princes and chief nobles of the land. Hoorga had, indeed, but to 
name his reward; but, as the bard justly says, he was ’amdlac’ 

that this, the pttlekara of the field of slaughter, spoke Sanscrit or its dialect, 
interpreted by his Rajpoot oueen. Instantly the nioneers were commanded to 
clear the founts and behold the relic of the MCmibhArat, with the symbolic 
emblems of the god all-perfect ! and so large were they, that the emperor 
remarked they would answer excellently well for ‘ slaves of the carpet’ The 
Hindu princes then present, among whom were the Bajas Ajf^ 
were shocked at thin levity, and each entreated of the Mng one of the pbalhc 
B^bols. The Mirza I^a obtained two, and both are yet at Jeipoor, one in 
the Temple of Silla Devi,(l) the other in that of Oovinda Ajit one, still 
preserved and worshipped at the shrine of Girdkari at Jodpoor. My old tutor 
and friend, the Yati Qyanchandra, who told the stoiy while he read the 
chronicles as 1 translate them, has often seen and made homan to all the 
three relics. There is one, he believed, at Boondi or Eotah, and toe Rana by 
some means obtained another. They are of pure rock crystal, and as each 
weighs some pounds, there must have been giauts in the days of the BhArat, to 
have support^ thirteen in one armlet Homer’s heroes were pimics to the 
Ciinis, whose bracelet we may doubt if Ajax could have lifted. Afy venerable 
tutor, though liberal in his opinions, did not choose to dissent from the 
gene^ belief, for man, he said, had beyond a doubt greatly degenerated 
since the heroic ages, and was rapidly approrimatitig to the period, the 
immediate forerunner of a universal renovation, when only dwarfs would 
creep over the land. 


( 1 ) The goddessof arms, their Pallas. 
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beyond aJl price, ‘ unoko,’ unique. Not even revenge, so deal- to the 
Rajpoot, turned him aside from the dictates of true honour. The 
foul assassination of his brother, the brave Sotiing, effected through 
his enemies, made no altemtion in his humanity wlienever the chance 
of war placed his foe in his power ; and in this, his policy seconded 
his virtue. His chivalrous conduct, in the extrication of prince 
Akber from inevitable destmction had he fallen into his father’s 
bands, was only surpassed by his generous and delicate behaviour 
tawards the prince’s family, which was left in his care, forming a 
marked contrast to that of the enemies of his faith on similar 
occasions. The virtue of the grand-daughter of Arungs^b, in the 
sanctuary (airtia) of Droonara,* was in far better keeping than in 
the tr-ebly-wailed hai-em of Agra. Of his energetic mind, and the 
control he exerted over those of his confiding brethren, what a proof 
is given, in his preserving the secret of the abode of his prince 
throughout the six first years of his infancy I But, to conclude oui- 
eulogy in the words of their bard : he has reaped the immortality 
destined for good deeds ; his memory is chenshed, his actions are 
the theme of constant praise, and his picture on his white horse, old, 
yet in vigour, is familiar amongst the collections of portraits of 
xtajpootana. 

But there was not a clan, or family, that did not produce men of 
worth in this protracted warfare, whidi incited constant emulation; 
and the bards of each had abundant materials to emblazon the pages 
of their chronicles. To the recollection of these, their expatriated 
descendants allude in the memorial of their hardships from the 
cruel policy of the reigning chief, the last lineal descendant of the 
prince, whose history, nas just been narrated. We now resume the 
narrative in the language of the chronicle.. 


* Doorga’s fief on the Looni 
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HOROSCOPE OF RAJA AEHYE SING. 

In tlie horoscope of Abhye Sing (refeiTed to in n. 

67); the 4th, 7th, 8th, 10th, 11th and 12th houses denote the 
destinies of the heir of ^it. In the 4th vre have the monster Rdhoo, 
the author of eclipses. Of the 7th, or iiouse of heirs, the Moon and 
Venus have taken possession ; of the 8th, or house of strife, the Sun 
and Mercury. In tlie 10th is Ketoo, brother of both signs of 

evil poitont Mars rides in the house of fate, while Saturn and 
Jupiter are together in the abode of sovereignty. Like that of 
every man living, the horoscope of the heir of Maroo is filled with 
good and evil: could the or astrological seer, have put the 

parricidal sign in the house of destiny, he might have claimed some 
merit for superior intelligenceT Those who h^e ever consulted any 
works on this foolish pursuit, will observe that the diagrams of the 
European astrologers are exact copies of the Hindu, in proof of 
which I have inserted this : to trace darkness as well as light from 
the East ! 



10 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AJU commanded to redwe Naltii and Vtt rebels of the Se^caluk m(/unUim.~The 
emperor dies.— Civil wars.—Ajit nominated viceroy of Gnzzerat.—AjU com- 
manded to send his son to court.— Daring attack on live chief of Nagore, who is 
slain.— Retaliated.— The king's army invades Marviar.—Jodpoor invested.— 
Terms.— Abhye Sing sent to court.— ASit proceeds to Dehli. — Coalesces with 
the Syed ministry of the king.— Gives a daughter in maniage to ttve emperor.— 
Returns to Jodpoor.— Repeal of the 3ci^yB..—Ajit proceeds to his viceroyalty 
of Ovsierat.— Settles the province.— Worships at Dwarica.— Returns to Jod- 
poor.— The Syeds summon, him to court.— The splendour of his train.— Leagues 
■with the Syeds.— The emperor visits AjU.—PoTUnts.—Huseiu Alii arrives 
from the Dekhan.— Copstemaiion, of the opponents of the Syeds and Ajit.— 
Ajit blockades the palace with his Rahiores.—The emperor put to death.— Suc- 
cessors.— Mohammed Skah.—IIe marches agaiiut Ambir.—Ils Raja claims 
sanctuary with Ajit.— Obtains live gi'arti of Ahmedabad. — Rehtrns to Jodpoor. 
—Ajit unites Us daughter to the Prince of Andrir.— The Syeds assassinated.— 
Ajitwamedof his danger.— Seises on Ajmhr.— Slays the governor.— Destroys 
the mosques, andre-tslablishes the Hindu rites.— Aftt declares hisindependence- 
—Coins t» his own name.—£stcd>liehes weig/Us and measures, and his own 
courts of justice.— Fixes the gradations if rani amongst his chiefs.— The 
Imperialists invade Marwar.-Ahhye Sing heads thirty thousand- Rahtores to 
oppose them.— The king's forcss decline battle. — TU Rahtores ravage the 
Imperial provinces.— Abkye Sing obtains the surname of ‘Dhonkul,’ or 
exterminator. — Returns to Jodpoor.— Rattle of Samhhur.—AjU gives sanctuary 
to Choramun JtU, founder of Bhurtpore.— The emperor puts himself at the 
head <f all Msforcee to avenge the defeat of SamAhur.—AjmAr inveeted.-lis 
defence.— Ajit agrees to surrender Ajmir.— Abhye Sing proceeds to the 
imperial camp.— His reception. — His arrogant bearing.— Murder of AjU by 
Am son.— Infidelity of the bard.— Blank leaf of the lUj Eoopaca, indicative of 
tkie event.— Extract from that chronicle.— Funereal ritee.—Six queens and 
fifty-eight concubines determine to become Satis.— Expostulations of the Nasir, 
bards, and purokiU.— They fail— Procession.— Rile concluded.— Reflexions on 
Ajids life and history. 

•' In 1768 Ajit was sent against Nahn and the chiefs of the snowy 
moimtains, whom he reduced to obedience. Thence he went to the 
Ganges, where he performed his ablutions, and in the spring he 
returned to Jodpoor. 

" In 1769 Shah AUum went to heaven. The torch of discord was 
lighted by his sons, with which they fired their own dwelling. Arim 
Ooshawn was slain, and the umbrella of roTOlty waved over the 
head of Moiz-oo-deeu. Ajit sent the Bindarri feaimsi to the presence, 
who returned with the sunnud of the vice-royalty of Guzzerat. In 
the month of Megsir 1769, he prepared an army to take possession 
of the Satra-schAs,* when fresh dissentions broke out in the house of 


• The ‘ seventeen thousand towns’ of Guzzerat. 
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tlie Chagitai, The Syeds slew Moiz-oo-deen, and Feroehs^r became 
king. Zoolfecai- Khan was put to death, and with him departed the 
strength of the Moguls. Then the Syeds became headstrong, Ajit 
was commajided to send his son, Abhye Sing, now seventeen years 
of age, with his contingent, to court ; but Ajit having learned that the 
traitor Mokund was there and in great favour, sent a trusty band, 
who slew him even in the middle of Dehli. This daringact brought 
theSyed with an army to Jodpoor. AjitsentotFthe men of wealth to 
Sewanoh, and hie son and family to the desert of Bardurroh.* * * § The 
capital was invested, and Abhye Sing demanded as a hostage for the 
conduct of Ajit, who was also commanded to court. To neither was 
the Baja inclined, but the advice of the Dew^n, and still more of 
Kesar the bard, who gave as a precedent the inst^ce of Rao Ganga 
when invaded by the Lodi, DowlUt Khan, who entrusted his affairs 
to his son Maldeo, was unanimously appi'Oved.+ Abhye Sing was 
recalled from Bardurroh, and maiched with Husein AUi to Delhi, 
the end of Asar 1770. The heir of Maroo received the raunsub of 
five thousand from the king. 

“ Ajit followed his son to the court, then held at Dehli. There 
the sight of the altars luised over the ashes of chiefs who had 
perished to preserve him in his infancy, kindled all his wrath, and 
he meditated revenge on the whole house of Timoor. Four distinct 
causes for displeasure had Ajm^l : — 

" 1st. — The Noroza ^ 

“ 2d. — The compulsory mamage of their daughters with the king ; 

" 3d. — The killing of kine ; 

“ 4th. — The Jezeya, or capitation-tax. ”§ 

Here we must interrupt the narrative, in order to supply an 
important omission of the bard, who slurs' over the hardest of the 
conditions demanded of Ajit on tlie invasion of the S^ed, viz., the 
giving a daughter to Ferochs^r, the important political results of 
which are already related in the first part of this work.|| This 
compulsory marriage only aggravated Ajit’s desire of vengeance, and 
he entered into the views of the Syeds with the true spirit of his 
father ; obtaining meanwhile, as the price of coalition, the compliance 
with the specified demands, besides others of less moment, such as 
" that the bell for prayer should be allowed to toll in the quarters 
“ of the city allotted to the Rajpoots, and that their temples should 
“ be held sacred ; and last, but not least, the aggrandisement of his 
“ hei’editary dominions.” Let us again recur to the chronicle. 


* The tract west of the Looni. 

t They slur over the most important demand — a daughter to wife to the 
king— it is at this Ajit hesitates, and for which the precedent is given. 

J See ‘Vol I, p, 290. 

§ Described in Vol. 1. p. 319. 

I! 'Vol. I, p. 342. 
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“ In Jcifc 1771, having secured all his wishes, Ajit left the court, 
and with the renewed patent as viceroy of Guzzerat, returned to 
Jodpoor. Through Kaimsi, his minister, the;ezei/a was repealed. The 
Hindu race owed eternal obligation to the Mor (crovm) of Mordhur, 
the sanctuary of princes in distress. 

“ In 1772. Ajit prepared to visit his government : Abhye Sing 
accompanied his father. He first proceeded to Jhalore, whei-e he 
passed the i-ainy season. Thence he attacked the ‘ Mewasso first 
Neeniuj, which he took, when the Deoras paid him tribute. Feroz 
Khan advanced from Palhanpoor to meet nim. The Ran of Therdd 
paid a lac of rupees. Cambay was invested and paid ; and the 
Koli chief, Kernkum, was reduced. From Patun, Sukta the Cham- 
pawut, with Beejo Bindarri, sent the year preceding to manage the 
province, .came forth to meet him. 

“ In 1773, Ajit reduced the Jhala of Hulwud, and Jam of Noanug- 
gur, who paid as tribute three lacs of rupees, with twenty-five choice 
steeds ; and having settled the province, he worshipped at Dwariea, 
and bathed in the Qomtee.'}' Thence he returned to Jodpoor, where 
he learned that Indur Sing iiad regained Nagoie ; but he stood not 
before Ajit. 

“ The year 1774 had now arrived. The Syeds and their opponents 
were engaged in civil strife. Husein Alii was in the Dekhan, and 
the mind of Abdoolla was alienated from the king. Paper on paper 
came, inviting Ajit. He marched by Nagore, Mairta, Poshkur, 
Marote, and Sambhur, whose garrisons he strengthened, to Dehli 
From Marote he sent Abhye Sing back to take care of Jodpoor. 
The Syed advanced from Dehli to meet the Dhv/nni (lord) of Marwar, 
who alighted at Aliverdi’s seruL Here the Syed and Ajit formed a 
league, to oppose Jey Sing and the Moguls, while the king remained 
like a snake coiled up in a closed vessel. To get rid of their chief 
opponent, Zoolfecar Khan, was first determined. 

“ When the king heard that Ajit had reached Dehli, he sent the 
Hara Bao Bheem of Kotah, and Khandowran Khan to introduce him 
to the presence. Ajit obeyed. Besides his own Rahtores, he was 
accompanied by Rao Bishen Sing of Jessulmdr, and Puddum Sing of 
Derawul, with Futteh Sing, a n^le of M^war, Maun Sing Rahtore, 
chief of Seeta Mhow, and the Chunderawut, Gopal of Rampoora, 
besides Oodi Sing of Kundaila, Sukut Sing of Munohurpoor, Kishen 

* ifeioMio is a terra mven to the fastnesses in the mountains which the 
ahorijdnal tribes, Kolis, Meenas, and Mairs, and not unfrequently the J^jpoots, 
make their retreats j and in the present instance the bard alludes to the 
‘ Mewasso’ of the Deoras of Sirohi and Aboo, which has annoyed the 
descendants of Ajit to this hour, and has served to maintain the independence 
of this Chohan tribe. 

+ This is all in the district of Oka f Oka-mandala ), where the Badhails fixed 
themselves on the miration of S46ji from Canouj. It would have b«n 
insbractive h^ the bard deigned tohaTegivenusany account of the recognition 
which this visit occasioned, and which beyond a doubt caus^ the ‘ books of 
Chronicles and Kings’ to be opened and referred to. 
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of Kulchipoor, and many others.* * * § The meeting took jilaco at the 
Mooti Bagh. The king bestowed the munsai of Heft HasuH 
(seven thousand horse) on Ajit, and added a crore of doflis to his 
rent-roll. He presented him with the insignia of the Maid Moratib, 
with elephants and horses, a sword and dagger, a diamond aigrette 
(Sdfich) and plume, and a double string of pearls. Having left 
the presence. Ajit went to visit Abdoolla iOian. The Syed advanced 
to meet him, and his reception, with his attendants, was distin- 
guished. Tiiey renewed their determination to stand or fail together. 
Their conference caused dismay to the Moguls, who lay in ambush to 
put Ajit to death. 

“ On the second day of the bright moon of Pos, 1775, the king 
honoured Ajit with a visit. Ajit seated the king on a throne formed 
ofbags of rupees to theamount ofonelac,f and presented elephants, 
hoi'ses, and all that was precious. In the month of Phalgoon, Ajit 
and the Syed went to visit.the king; and after the conference wrote 
to Husein Alii revealing their plans, and desiring his rapid march 
to unite with them from the Dekhan. Now the heavens 
poi-tentous apnearances ; the desaX was red and fiery ; jackasses 
brayed unusu^ly ; dogs barked ; thunder rolled without a cloud; 
the court, late so gay, was now sad and gloomy ; all were forebodings 
of change at D^i. In twenty days. Husein reached Dehli ; his 
countenance was terrific ; his drum, which now beat close to the 
palace, was the knell of falling greatness. He was accompanied by 
myriads of horse. Dehli was enveloped in the dust raised by his 
hostile steeds. They encamped in the north of the city, and Husein 
joined Ajit and his brother. The trembling king sent congratula- 
tions and gifts ; the Mogul chiefs kept aloof in Meir atiodes ; even 
as the quail cowers in the grass when the falcon hovers over it, so 
did the Moguls when Husein reached Dehli. The lord of Ambdr 
was like a lamp left without oil. 

“ On the second day, all convened at Ajit’s tents, on the banks of 
the Jumna, to execute the plans now determined upon. Ajit mounted 
his steed; at the head of bis Rahtores, he marched direct to the 
palace, and at every post he placed his own men : he looked like the 
fire destined to cause fralaya.^ When the sun appears darkness 
flies; when the oil fails the lamp goes out : so is it with crowns and 
kings, when good faith and justice, the oil that feeds their power, is 
wanting. The crash which shivered the umbrella of Dehli rever- 
berated throughout the land. The royal treasuries were plundered, 
None amidst the Moguls came forward to rescue their king 
(Ferochsdr), and Jey Sing fled from the scene of destruction. Another 


* This list well exemplifies the tone now assumed by the Rahtores ; but this 

B and feudal assemble^ was in virtae of his office of viceroy of Guzzerat. 

ach and all of these cUeftainships the author is as faiailmr with as with the 
pen he now holds, 
t ilO.OOO to ;ei2,000. 
t Omen of the quarter. 

§ The final doom. 
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king was set up, but in four months he was seized with a distemper 
and died. Then Dowlaii* was placed on the throne, But the 
Moguls at Dehli set up Neko Shah at Agra, and Husein marched 
against them, leaving Ajit and Abdoolla with the king.-|- 

" In 1776, Ajit and the Syed moved from Dehli ; but the Moguls 
suiTendered Heko Shah, who was confined in Selimgurh. At this 
time the king died, and Ajit and the Syeds made another, and placed 
Mahomed Shah on the throne. Many countries were destroyed, and 
many were made to flourish, during the dethronement of Wngs by 
Ajit. With the death of Ferocbsdv Jey Sing’s views were crushed, 
and the Syeds determined to punish him. The lord of Amb*ir was 
like water carried in a platter.j: The king reached the Diirgah at 
Sikri. in progress to Amb4r, and here the chieftains sought the aima 
(sanctuary) of Ajit. They said the Khoorm was lost if he protected 
them not against the Syeds. Even as Krishna saved Arioon in the 
Bhirat, so did Ajit take Jey Sing under his protection, He sent the 
chiefs of the Champawuts and nisministerto dispel his fears ; they 
returned with the lord of Ambdr, who felt like one who had escaped 
the doom {fralaya). Ajit placed one monarch on the throne, and saved 
another from destimotiop. The king bestowed upon him the grant 
of Ahmedabad, and gave him permission to visit his home. With 
Jey Sing of Amb^r, and Bood Sing Kara of Boondi he marched for 
Jodpoor, and in the way contracted a marriage with the daughter of 
the Shekhavut chief of Munohurpoor. In ^e month of Ahsun, he 
reached Jodt^r, when the lord of Amb^r encamped at Soor Sagur, 
and the Hai-a north of the town. 

“ The cold season had fled ; the spring (Iwwaunt) approached. The 
peacock was intoxicated with the nectar-drops distilled from the 
sweet blossomed amha (mango) ; the rich sap exuded ; the humming- 
bees clustered round the flowers ; new leaves budded forth ; songs 
of joy resounded ; the hearts of gods, men, and women expanded 
with mirth. It was then the lord of Amb^r was bedecked in saffron 
robes, to espouse the ' virgin of the sun’ (Sitrya Komari), the child 
of Ajit. On this he had consulted the Champawuts, and according 
to ancient usage, the Ad-Purdhan, or chief minister, the Koompawut : 
likewise the Bindarri Dewan, and the Giiru. But were I to dwell 
on these festivities, this book would become too large ; I therefore 
say but little 1 

“ The mins of 1777 set in, and Jey Sing and Bood Sing remained 
with Ajit, when a messenger arrived wi& tidings that the Moguls 
had assassinated the Syeds, and were now on the watch for Ajit. 


* Ruffeh ool Dowla. 

t This is both minutely and fdthfully related, and fuUy as much so as the 
Mahoinedan record of this black deed. We have already (VoL I, p. 347) 
described it, and riven a translation of an autograph letter of the pnnce of 
AmWr, -written on ttiis memorable day. The importance of the transaction, as 
well as the desire to shew the Bardic version, will justify its repetition. 

I In allusion to his vacillation, for which the ‘ Mirza Raja’ was notorious. 
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He dre'w his sword, and swore he would possess himself of Ajmer. 
He dismissed the lord of Amber. In twelve days after Ajit reached 
Mairta. In the face of day he drove the Mooslem from Ajmdr and 
made it his own. He slew the king’s governor and seized on Tarra- 
gurh.* * * § Once more the bell of prayers was heard in the temple, 
while the ianpf of the Mesjid was silent. Where the Koran was 
read, the Purd/n was now heard, and the Mindva took the place 
of the Mosque. The Kazi made way for the Brahmin, and the pit 
of burnt sacnfice Qioma) was dug, where the sacred Idne were slain. 
He took possession of the salt lakes of Sambhur and Didwanoh, and 
the records were always moist with inserting fresh conquests. Ajit 
ascended his own throne ; the umbrella of supremacy he waved over 
his head. He coined in his own name, established his own guz 
(measure), and aeer (weight), his own courts of justice, and a new 
scale of rank for his chiefs, with nalkees and mace-bearers, nobuts 
and standards, and every emblem of sovereign rule. Ajmal in Ajmdr, 
was equal to Aspati in DehlLJ The inteiUgetice spread over the 
land ; it reached even Mecca and Irin, that Ajlt had exalted his own 
faith, while the rites of Islim were prohibit^ throughout the land 
of Maroo. 

“ In 1778, the king determined to regain Ajm^r. He gave the 
command to Mozuffur, who in the rains advanc^ towards Marwar. 
^it entrusted the conduct of this war to his son, the ‘ shield of 
luux) 0 ,’ the 'fearless’ {Ahhye), with the eight great vassals, and 
thirty thousand horse ; the Champawuta on the right, the Koompa- 
wuts on the left, while the Kurumsotes, Mairteas, Jodas, Eendos, 
Bhattis, Sonigurras, Deoras. Kheechies, Dhonduls and Gogawut6,§ 
composed the main body. At Amb^r, the Hahtores and imperialists 
came in sight ; but Momffur disgraced himself, and retired within 
that city without risking an encounter. Abhye Sing, exasperated at 
this di^lay of pusiUaoimous bravado, determined to punish the 
king. He attacked Shahjehanpoor, sacked Namol, levied contributions 
on Patun (Tudrvati) and Eewari. He gave the villages to the flames, 
and spread conflagration and consternation even to Aliverdi’s Serai 


• The Star Port, the caatle of Ajm^r. 

t The call to prayer of the Mooalem. 

I Thu exact imitation of the manners of the imperial court is still strictly 
raaintmaed at Jodpoor. The account of the measures which followed the 
possession of Ajin6r is taken from the chronicle Sdrya Prdkat; the only part 
not entirely translated from the Eai Roopac Akhiat Ajnial is a license of the 
poet, where it suits his rhyme, for Ajft- A^ati, ‘lord of steeds,’ is the common 
epithet applied to the emperors of Dehli. It is, however, but the second degree 
of paramount power— Gujpati ‘ lord of elephants,’ is the first. 

§ The two latter trib^ are amongst the most ancient of the allodial chieftains 
of the desert ; the Dhonduls being descendants of Rao Gango : the Gogawuts, 
of the famous Goga the Chohan, who defended the Sutledge in the earliest 
Mooslem invasion recorded. Both Goga and his steed Joioaaia are immortal 
in R^'ast’han. The author had a chestnut Cattiawar, called Jowadia ; he was 
perfection, and a piece of living fire when mounted, scorning every pace but the 
antelope’s bounds and cur\’ets. 
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Dehii and Agiu trembled with affright ; the Asoors fled without their 
shoes at the deeds of Abhye, whom they styled Dhonkul, ‘ the exter- 
minator.’ He returned by Sambhur and Ludhana, and here he 
married the daughter of the chief of the Naroocas.* 

“ In 1779, Abhye Sing remained at Sambhur, which he strengthened, 
and hither his father Ajit came from Ajmer. The meeting was like 
that between ‘ Casyapa and Surya for he had broken we bow of 
Mozuffur and made the Hindu happy. The king sent his Ch^lcA, 
Nahur Khan, to expostulate with Ajlt ; but his langu^e was offen- 
sive, and the field of Sambhur devoured the tiger lord (Nahur Khan) 
and his four thousand followers. The son of Choramfin the Jit,f 
now claimed sanctuary with Ajit. Sick of these dissentions, the 
unhappy Mahomed Sh^ determined to abandon his crown, and retire 
to Mecca But determined to revenge the death of Nahur Khan, 
he prepared a formidable army. He collected [the contingents ofl 
the twenty-two SatrapsJ of the empire, and placed at their head 
Jey Sing of Amb^r, Hyder Kooli, Eradut Khan Bungush, &c. In the 
month of Sawun (July), Tarragurh was invested ; Abhye Sing marched 
out and left its defence to Umra Sing. It had held out four months, 
when through the prince of Amb^r (Jey Sing), Ajit listened to terms, 
which were sworn to on the Koran by the nobles of the king ; and 
he agreed to surrender Ajm^r. Abhye Sing then accompanied Jey 
Sing to the camp. It was proposed that in testimony of his 
obedience he should repair to the presence. The prince of Amb^r 
pledged himself; but the Fearless (Abhye) placed his hand on his 
swora, saying, ‘ this is my surety!’ " 

The heir of Maxwar was received by the king with the utmost 
honour ; but being possessed of a double portion of that arrogance 
which forms the imief characteristic of his race, (more especiMly of 
the Eahtore and Chohan, fiom which he sprang), his reception nearly 

E reduced at Hehli a repetition of the scene recoded in the histoiy of 
is ancestor Umra at Agra. Knowing that his father held the first 
place on the king’s right hand, he considered himself, as his repre- 
sentative, entitled to the same honour; and little heeding the 
unbending etiquette of the proudest court in the world, he uncere- 
moniously hustled past all the dignitaries of the state, and had even 
ascended a step of the throne, ■\^en, checked by one of the nobles, 
Abhye’s hand was on his dagger, and but for the presence of mind 
of the monarch “ who threw his own chaplet round his neck” to 
restrain him, the Divan would have been deluged with blood. 

We shall now drop the chronicles, and in recording the murder of 
Ajit, the foulest crime in the annals of Rajast’han, exemplify the 
mode in which their poetic historians gloss over such events. It was 
against Ajit’s will that his son went to court, as if he had a presenti- 


* One of the great clans of Ambfir ; of whom more hereafter. 
+ Founder of the Bhurtpore state. 
t The Byeesa, or ‘ twenty-two’ viceroys of India. 
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nieut ofthefe-te whicliawaitedhim, and whichhas been alreadycircura- 
stantially related.* The authors from whose records this narrative 
is chiefly compiled, were too polite to suffer such a stigma to appear 
in their chronicles, ‘written by desire’ and under the eye of the 
parricide, Ajit’s successor. The SiiA'ya Prakds merely sa}^, “ at this 
“ time Ajit went to heaven but afibrds no indication of the person 
who sent him there. The Roofoca, however, not bold enough 
to avow the mysterious death of his prince, yet too honest altogether 
to pass it over, has left an expressive blank leaf at this part of his 
chronicle, certainly not accidental, as it intervenes between Abhye 
Sing’s reception at court, and the incidents following his father’s 
death, which I translate verhoiim, as they present an excellent 
picture of the results of a Rajpoot potentate’s demise. 

“ Abhye, a second Ajft, was introduced to the Aspati; his father 
heard the news and rejoiced. But this world is a fable,— a lie. 
Time will sooner or later prey on all things What king, what Raja 
can avoid the path leading to extinction ? The time allotted for our 
sojourn here is predetermined ; prolong it we cannot. The decree 
penned by the hand of the Creator is engraven upon each forehead 
at the hour of bkth. Neither addition nor subtraction can be made. 
Fate QumhAr) must be fulfilled. It was the command of Gow/nda,^ 
that Ajit (the Avatar of Indra) should obtain inuportality, and leave 
his renown in the world beneath. Ajit, so long a thorn in the side 
of his foe, was removed to Pv,rloca.\ He kept afloat the faith of 
the Hindu, and sunk the Mooslem in shame. In the face of day, the 
lord of Maroo took the road which leads to Paradise (Vaicoonta). 
Then dismay seized the city ; each looked with dread in his neigh- 
bour’s face as he said, ‘ our sun has set !’ But when the day of Ycma-raj^ 
arrives, who can retard it ? Were not the five Pand'&s enclosed in 
the mansion of Himala ?|| Harcbund escaped not the xmiversal 
decree ; nor will gods, men, or rutiles avoid it, not even Vicrama or 
C'arna ; all fall l^ore Yama. Hnw then could Ajit hope to escape ? 

" On Asfir, the 13th, the dark half of the moon of 1780, seventeen 
hundred warriors of the eight ranks of Maroo, for the last time marched 
before their lord. IT They pWced his body in a boat,** and carried him 
to the p^.’H’ made of sandal wood and perfiunes. with heaps of 
cotton, oil, and camphor. But this is a subject of grief ; how can the 
bard enlarge on sum a theme ? The Nazir went to tiie Rawala^ 
and as he pronounced the words ‘ Rao sidd6e’ the Chnbaui queen, 
with sixteen damsels in her suite, came forth : ' This day,’ said she, 

* See Vol. I, p. 036. t The sovereign judge of mankind. 

t ‘ The other world lit ‘ another place.’ S ‘ Lord of hell.’ 

II Him ‘ ice’ and did, ‘ an abode.’ 

It Both bead and feet are nncoyered in funeral processions. 

** Id a vehicle fonned like a beat, perhaps figurative of the sail crossing 

the ‘ Voitums,’ or Styx of the Hindu. 

+t For the mode of conveying princes to their final abode. I lefer the Reader 
to a (^cription at Vol. I. p. 152, Trans. Royal Asiatic Societv. 

It The queen’s palace. 
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‘isoDCofjoy; my race shall be illustrated; our lives have passed 
together, how then can I leave him 1 * 

“ Of noble race was the Bhattiani queen, a scion (sac’Iia) of Jessul, 
•' and daughter of Birjung. She put up a prayer to the Lord who wields 
“ the discus-t ‘ With joy I accompany my lord ; that my fealty (sati) 
“ may be accepted, rests with thee." In like manner did the Gazelle 
(Miryavati) of Derawul^ and the Tudi- queen of pure blood.§ the 
Chaora Rani,|| and her of Shekhavati, invoke the name of Herl, as 
they determined to join their lord. For these six queens death had 
no terrors ; but they were the affianced wives oi their lord : the 
curtain wives of affection, to the number of fifty-eight, determined 
to offer themselves a sacrifice to Agni.^ ‘ Such another opportunity,’ 
said they, ‘ can never occur, if we survive our lord ; disease will seize 
and make us a prey in our apartments. Why then quit the society 
of our lord, when at all events we must fall into the hands of Foma, 
for whom the human race is but a mouthful ? Let us leave the iron 
age (Kal-yuga) behind us.’ Without our lord, even life is death,’ 
said the Bhattiani, as she bound the beads of Tools! round her neck, 
and made the tilae with earth from the Ganges. While thus each 
spoke, Nat’hoo, the Nazir,** thus addressed them : ‘ This is no amuse- 
ment ; the sandal- wood you now anoint with his cool : but will your 
resolution abide, when you remove it with the flames of Agni ? 
When this scorches your tender frames, your hearts may fail, and the 
desire to recede will di^race your lord's memory. Reflect, and 
remain where you are. You have lived like Jwiroui.ft nursed in 
softness amidst flowers and perfumes ; the winds of heaven never 
offended you, far less the flames of fire.’ But to all his arguments 
they replied : ‘ The world we will abandon, but never our lord.’ 
They performed their ablutions, decked themselves in their gayest 
attire, and for the last time made obeisance to their lord in his ear. 
The ministers, the bards, the family priests (Purokits), in turn, 
expostulated with them. The chisf queen {Pdtrdmi) the Chohani, 
they told to indulge her affection for her sons, Abhye and Bukhta ; 
to feed the poor, the needy, the holy, and lead a life of religious 
devotion. The queen replied : ' Koonti, the wife of Pandh, did not 
follow her lord ; she lived to see the greatness of the^ue brothers, 
her BODS ; but were her expectations realized ? This Ufe is a vain 
shadow ; this dwelling one of sorrow ; let us accompany our lord to 
that of fire, and there close it’ 

“ The drum sounded ; the funeral train moved on ; all invoked 

* This is the lady whom Ajlt niarried in his non-age, the mother of the 
parricide. 

+ Crishna. 

I Ancient capital of the Bhattis. 

§ Descended from the ancient dynasty of the Hindu kings of Dehli. 

II Tribe of the first dynasty of Anhuiwarra I’attim.. 

^ The fire. 

** Nazir {a Mooslem epithet) has the cliarge of the harem. 

++ The queen of heaven. 
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the name of Heri* * * § Giarity was dispensed like failing rain, wliile 
the countenances of the queens were radiant as the sun. From 
heaven Umiaf looked down ; in recompense of such devotion she 
promised they should enjoy the society of Ajit in each successive 
transmiCTation. As the smoke, emitted from the house of flame, 
ascended to the sky, the assembled multitudes shouted Khaman ! 
KJiaman ! ‘ well done ! weU done ? The pile flamed like a volcano ; 
the faithful queens laved their bodies in the flames, as do the c^es- 
tials in the lake of Mwnm‘)'^uar.'l They sacrificed their bodies to 
their lord, and iUustrated the races whence they sprung. The gods 
above exclaimed, ‘ Dkun Dhuv^ Ajit ! who maintained the faith, 
and overwhelmed the Asuras.’ Savitri, Gori, Sarasvati, Gunga, and 
Gomti|] united in doing honour to these faithful queens. Forty-five 
years, three months, and twenty-two days, was the space of Ajits 
existence, when he went to inhabit Amrapoora, an immortal abode f' 

Thus closed the career of one of the most distinguished piinces 
who ever pressed the ‘ cushion’ of Maroo ; a career as full of incident 
as any life of equal duration. Born amidst the snows of Cabul, 
deprived at his birth of both parents, one from grief, the other by 
suicidal custom ; saved from the Herodian cruelty of the king by 
the heroism of his chiefs, nursed amidst the rooks of Aboo or the 
intricacies of the Aravulli until the day of danger passed, he issued 
forth, still kn infant, at the head of his brave Sans, to redeem the 
inheritance so iniquitously wrested from him. In the history of 
mankind there is nothing to be found presenting a more brilliant 
picture of fidelity, than that afforded by the Rahtore clans in their 
devotion to their prince, from his birth until he worked out his own 
and his country’s deliverance. It is one of those events which 
throw a gleam of splendour upon the dark picture of feudalism, more 
prolific perhaps in crime than in virtue. That of the Rajpoots, 
indeed, in which consanguinity is suporadded to the other reciprocal 
ties which bind a feudal body, wears the more engaging aspect of a 
vast family. How affecting is the simple language of these brave 
men, while daily shedding their blood tor a piince whom, until he 

* Heri CriBhna is the mediator and preserver of the Hindu Triad : bis name 
done is invoked in funeral rites. (See VoL I, page 460.) The following extract 
from Dr. Wilkins’ translation of the GeeUi will best disclose his attributes ; — 
Crishna speaks ; 

“ I am the journey of the good ; the comforter ; the creator j the witness : the 
rsstmg-place ; the asylum ; and the friend. I am generation and dissolution ; 
the place where all things are deposited, and the inexhaustible soul of all 
nature. I am death and immortality ; I am never-failing time ; the preserver, 
whose face is turned on all sides. I am all grasping death ; and 1 am the 
resurrection of those who are about to die.” 

t A name of Doorga, the Hindu Juno. 

I The sacred lake in Thibet. 

§ Dhttn is ‘ riches,’ but is here used in the sense of glory ; so that riches and 
glory are stmoiiimous in term with the Hindu, as in practice in the west ; the 
one may always command the other, at least that species of it for which nine- 
tenths of mankind contend, and are satisfied with obtaining. 

II Celestial queens. 
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had attained his seventh year, they had never beheld ! "Without 
“ the sight of our lord, bread and water have no tUivour.” And how 
successl'uUy does the bard pourtray the joy of these stern warrioia, 
when he says, “ us the lotos expands at the sun-beam, so did the 
*' heart of each Rahtore at the sight of their infant sovereign ; they 
" drank his looks even as the pepaya in the month of Asoj sips the 
“ drops of amrita (ambrosia) from the Champa.” 

The prodigality with which every clan lavished its blood, through 
a space of six-and-twenty years, may in pai’t be learned fi-oni the 
chroniele ; and in yet more forcible language from the cenotaphs 
scattered over the country, erected to the manes of those who fell in 
this religious warfare. Were other testimony required, it is to be 
found in the annals of their neighbours and their conquerora ; while 
the traditional couplets of the bards, familiar to every Rajpoot, 
embalm the memory of the exploits of their forefathera. 


Ajit was a prince of gi’eat vigour of mind as well as of frame. 
Valour was his inheiitance ; he displayed this hereditary quality at 
the early age of eleven, when he visited his enemy in his capital, 
displaying a courtesy which can only be comprehended by a Rajpoot. 
Amongst the numerous desultory actions, of which many occurred 
every year, there were several in which the whole strength of the 
Rahtores was led by their prince. The battle of Sarpbhur, in S. 
1765, fought against the Syeds, wliich ended in an union of interests, 
was one of these ; and, for the rest of Ajit's life, kept him in close 
contact with the court, where he might have taken the lead had his 
talent for intrigue been commensurate with his boldness. From this 
period until his death, Ajit’s agency was recognized in all the 
mtrigues and changes amongst the occupants of Timoor’s throne, from 
Ferochs^r to Mahomed. He inherited an invincible hatred to the 
very name of Mooslem, and was not scrupulous regarding the means 
by which he was likely to secure the extiipiation of a race so inimical 
to his own. Viewing the manifold reasons for this hatred, we must 
not scrutinize with severity his actions when leagued with the Syeds, 
even in the dreadful catastrophe which overwhelined Ferochs^', to 
whom he owed the two-fold duty of fealty and consanguinity. 


There is one stain on the memory of Ajit, which, though unnoticed 
in the chronicle, is too well ascertained to be omitted in a summary 
of his character, more especially as it illustrates that of the nation 
and of the times, and shews the loose system which holds such 
governments toge^er. The heroic Doorga^s, the preserver of his 
infancy, the instractor of his youth, the guide of his manhood, lived 
to confirm the proverb, “ put not thy faiSi in princes.” He, who by 
repeated instances of exalted self-denial, had refused wealth and 
honours that might have raised himself from his vassal condition to 
an equality with his sovereign, was banished from the land which 
his integrity, wisdom, and valour had preserved. Why, or when, 
Ajit loaded himself with this indelible inlamy was not known ; the 
feet was incidentally discovered in searching a collection of original 
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news{)aper3 written from the camp of Babadoor SliaJi • in one 
of which it was stated, that “ Dooi^adas was encamped with 
•' his household retainers on the banka of the Peshola Lake at 
■' Oodipoov, and receiving daily five hundred rupees for his support 
“ from the Rana ; who when called on by the king (Bahader Shah) to 
“ surrender him, magnanimously refused.” Imagining that Ajit had 
been compelled to this painful sacrifice, which is not noticed in the 
annals, the compiler mentioned it to a Yati deeply versed in all the 
events and transactions of this state. Aware of the circumstance, 
which is not overlooked by the baids, he immediately repeated the 
couplet composed on the occasion ; 

" Lowga, dis-&& kar-jia 

" Gold, Qangani /” 

“ Doorga was exiled, and Gangani given to a slave.” 

Gangani, on the north bank of the Looni, was the chief town of 
the JKurnote fief, of which clan Doorga was the h^. It is now 
attached to the Kkalisa, or fisc, but whether recently, or ever since 
Doorga. we know not. The Kurnotes still pay the last rites to 
their dead at Gaugani, where they have their cenotaphs {ch^tria). 
Well may we repeat, that the system of feudality is the parent 
of the most brilliant virtues and the darkest crimes ! Here, a 
long life ' of uninteiTupted fidelity could not preserve Doorga 
from the envenomed breath of slander, or the serpent-tooth of 
ingratitude : and whilst the mind revolts at the crime which left a 
blank leaf in the chronicle, it is Involuntarily carried hack to an act 
lees atrocious, indeed, than one which violates the laws of nature, 
but which in diminishing none of our horror for Abhye Sing, yet 
lessens our sympathy for the persecutor of Doorgadas. 


* Discovered by the Author amongst the Rana’s archives. 
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CHAPTER X, 

The pamcidal mwder of Afit, the cavse of the deslnicti&n of Maruar.—The 
panicide, Alhye Sing, invested as llaja ly the empey-or's ovm, hand.—He 
returns from court to Jodpoor. — liis reception.— lie distiibutes gifts to the 
hards and priests. — The bards of Kajpootana. — Kuma, the poetic historian of 
Afarwar. — Studies reqyiisiteto form « Bardai. — Abhye Sing reduces Nagore.— 
Bestoiss it in appanage upon his brother Bukhia.— Reduces the tnrbxdent 
allodialisU.— Commanded to court.— Makes a tour of his domain.— Seised by 
the small-pox.— Reaches ihe court,— ReleUion offhe viceroy of Gusterat, and 
of prince Jungaliin the Dekhan. Pictureofthe Mogul court attkis time.— 
The beera of foreign service against the rebels described.— Refused by tlie 
assembled nobles.— A ccepted by the Rahiore prince.— Be visits Ajmer, which he 
garrisons. — Meeting at Pooshkur withthe Raja (f Ambir.— Plan the destruc- 
tion of the empire. — At Mairta is joined by his brother Bukhi Sing.— Reaches 
Jodpoor.— The ki4r, or feudal levies of Marwar, assemble.— Consecraticm of 
ihe guns.— The Metnas carry gff the cattle of the train. — Rajpoot contingents 
enumerated.— Abhye reduces Oie Meena strong-holds in Siroki.— The SiroU 
prince submits, and givte a daughter in marriage as a peace-cifering.—The 
Sirohi conlingeyU joins A bhys Sing.— Proceeds against Ahmedabad.—Summcms 
the viceroy to surrender.— Rajpoot council ef war. — Bukhta claims to lead the 
van. — The Rahtore prince ejmnklss his chiefs with scgffron-water.—SirbuUuwlt 
plan of defence.— Bis guns manned by Europeans.— His body-guard of Euro- 
pean musketure.—The storm.— Victory gained by the Rajpoots. — Sutrender of 
SirbuUund.—He is sent prisoner to the emperor.— Abhye Sing governs 
Ovsttral.— Rajpoot contingents enumerated. — Conclusion of the chronicles, the 
Rjy Roopaca and Stirya Prikia.— Abhye Sing relume to Jodpoor. —The spoils 
conveyed from Ousnerat 

The pamcidal murder of Ajit is accounted the germ of destruction, 
which, taking root in the social edifice of Marwar, ultimately rent it 
asunder. Bitter has been the fruit of this crime, " even unto the 
" third and fourth generation” of his unnatmal sons, whose issue, 
but for this crime, would in all human probability have been the 
most potent princes in India, able aingle-handed to have stopped 
Mahratta aggrandisement. 

“ It was in 1781 (says the bard), Ajit went to heaven. With his 
own hand did the emperor Mahomed Shah put the on the fore- 
head of Abhye Sing, ^rded him with the sword, bound the toorah 
on his head, placed a dagger set with gems in his girdle, and with 
Chaoris, Nobuts, and Nakarras, and many valuable gifts, invested 
the young prince in ail the dignities of his father. Even Nagore 
was resumed from the son of Ilmra and included in his sunnud. 
With these marks of royal favour, he took leave of the court, and 
returned to his paternal dominions. From village to village, as he 
journeyed homeward, the hu,Ua.s was raised on the head.* When 

* The kull^ is a brazen vessel, of household use. A female of each family, 
iiUicg one of these with water, repairs to the house of the head of the village, 
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he reached Jodpoor, he distributed gifts to all his chiefs, and to the 
Bardais (bards) and Chavuns, and lands to the family priests (Bit- 
rohUs)." ^ 

A day at the court of the desert king, related in the phraseology 
of the chronicle, would be deemed interesting as a picture of man- 
ners. It would also make the reader more familiar with Kuma, the 
most celebrated bard in the latter days of Rajpoot independence : 
but this must be reserved for an equally appropriate vehicle,* and 
we shall at present rest satisfied with a slight sketch of the historian 
of Maroo. 

Carna-Cavya, or simply Kuma, who traced his descent from the 
last household bard of the last emperor of Canouj, was at once a 
politician, a warrior, and a scholar, and in each capacity has left 
ample proofs of his abilities. In the first, he took a distinguished 
part in all the events of the civil wars ; in the second, be was one of 
the few who survived a combat almost without parallel in the annals 
even of I^poot chivalry; and as a scholar, he has left us, in the 
introduction to his work,'f the most instructive proof, not only of 
his inheriting the poetic mantle of his fathers, hut of the course he 
pursued for the maintenance of its lustre. The bare enumeration of 
the works he had studied evinces that there was no royal road to 
Parnassus for the Rajpoot ‘ Caviswar,’J but that, on the contrary, 
it was beset with difficulties not a little appalling. The mere no- 
menclature of works on grammar and historical epics, which were to 
be mastered ere be could hope for fame, must have often made 
Kuma exclaim, " How hard it is to climb the steeps” on which 
from afar he viewed her temple. Those who desire to see, under a 
new aspect, an imperfectly known but interesting family of the 
human race, will be made acquainted with the qualifications of 
our bardic historians, and the particular course of studies which 
fitted Kurna “ to sit in the gate§ of Jodt^ir,” and add a new book 
to the chronicles of its kings. 

These festivities of the new reign were not of long duration, and 
were succeeded by warlike preparations against Nagore, which. 


when, being all convened, they proceed in a body to meet the person to whom 
they render honour, singing the mhaika, or ‘ song of joy.’ The presenting 
water is a token of homage and regard, and one whith the author has often had 
paid to him, especially in M6war, where every village met him in this way. 

* I hope some day to present a few of the works of the great bard Cnund, 
with a dissertation on the Bardais, and all the ‘sons of song. 

+ Entitled the ‘ Siiiya Prakis.’ of 7,500 stanzas, 
i Uavtswar, or cama-Utoara, ‘ lord of verse,’ from cavi/a, ‘ poesy,’ and 
‘lord.’ 

§ The portal of the palace appears to have been the bard's post. Pope gives 
the same position to his historic bards in ‘ the Temple of Fame 

Full in the pass^ of each spacious gate, 

The sage historians in white garments w.iit ; 

Grav’d o’er the seats the form of Time was ff)und, 

His scythe remov'd, and both liis pinions bound. 
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durinff the contentions between Ajit and the emperor, liad been 
assigned to the descendant of the ancient princes of Mundore. 

■' When Ajmer was invested by the collective force of the empire,* 
Eradut Khan (Bungush), collector of the Jezeya,-\ took the A'endo 
by the arm, and seated him in Nagore.j But as soon as the fi’ooZi§ 
was past, the ‘ Avatai-s of Jowa!a-mookhi'|j were consecrated : goats 
were sacrificed, and the blood, with oil and vermilion, was sprinkled 
upon them. The tents were moved out. Hearing this, Rao India 
produced the imperial patent, with the personal guarantee of Jey 
Sing of Amber. Abhye heeded not, and invested Nagore; but 
Indra left his honour and his castle to the Fearless,^ who bestowed 
it on Bukhta his brother. He received the congratulations of Mdwar, 
Jessulmdr, Bikaner, and Amb^r, and returned to his capital amidst 
the rejoicings of his subjects. This was in S. 1781. 

■' Id S. 1782, he was employed in restraining the turbulent 
Bhomias on the western frontiers of his dominions ; when the 
Sindils, the Deotas, the Balas, the Bor£s, the Bal^chas, and the Sodas 
were compelled to servitude. 

“ In S. 1783, a firm4n of summons an-ived, calling the prince to 
attend the Presence at Dehli. He put it to his head, assembled all 
his chiefs, and on his passage to court made a tour of his dominions, 
examining his garrisons, redressing wrongs, and adjusting whatever 
was in disorder. At Purbutsir he was attacked by the small-pox : 
the nation called on Jug Rami** to shield him from evil. 

“ la 1781<, the prince reached Dehli. Khandowran, the chief noble 
of the empire, was deputed by the emperor to conduct him to the 
capital ; and when he reached the Presence, his majesty called him 
close to his pei-son, exclaiming, ‘ welcome, Kkooekhumt.ff Maharaja, 
Rajiaviar,'!;^ it i.s long since we met ; this day makes me happy ; the 
splendour of the Aum-khfis is redoubled.’ '^hen he took leave, the 
king sent to his quartern, at Abhyepoor, choice fruits of the north, 
fragrant oils, and rose-water.” 

* In the original, “ by the buiUd,” the ‘ twenty-two,’ meaning the collective 
force of the tweaty-two eoobajidan, or ‘ satraps of the provinces.’ 

t Capitation-tax. 

X The poet colls it by its classic appellation, Fdgadoorga, the ‘ castle of the 
serpent.' 

§ For this festival, see VoL I, p. fi04. 

(I Jaioala-mof/khi, the ‘ mouth of flame,’ the cannon, which are thus con- 
secrated before action. They are called avatars, or ‘ incarnations of Jowala- 
mookhi, the Etna of India, at the edge of whose crater the Hindu poet very 
properly places the temple of Jotoall Rani, ‘ the terrific’ Kali-md, the Hindu 
Hecate. 

U/lftAye, the name of the prince, means ‘fearless,’ fromWiye, ‘fear,’ and 
privative prefix. 

** Jug-Rani (I write all these phrases exactly as pronounced in the western 
dialect), ‘ Queen of the world.’ Sitla Mata is the common name for the goddess 
who prerides over this scourge of infancy. 

t+ ‘ Of happy fortune.’ 

tt Mahanya-Rajisvmr, the pompous title of the kings of Maroo ; ‘ great Kaja, 
lord of Rajas.’ 
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Tho jn'ince of Maroo was placed at the head of all the nobility. 
About the end of S. 1784, Sirbuilund Khan’s rebellion broke out, 
•which gave ample scope for the valour of the Rahtores and materials 
for the bard, who thus circumstantially relates it : 

“ The troubles in the Dekhan increased. The Shafizada Jungali* * * § 
rebelled, and forming an araiy of sixty thousand men, attacked the 
provincial governors of Malwa, Sur'at, and Ahmedpoor, slaying the 
king's lieutenants, Geerdhur Buhadoor, Ibrahim Kooli, Roostum Alii, 
and the Mogul Shujait. 

“ Heating this, the king appointed Sirbullund Khan to quaah the 
rebellion. He marched at the head of fifty thousand men, having a 
crore of rupees for their subsistence ; but his advanced army of ten 
thousand men being defeated in tho first encounter, he entered into 
terms with the rebms, and agreed to a partition of the country.” 

It was at this time the prince of Marwar begged permission to 
retire to his hereditary dominions. The bai'd’s description of the 
court, and of the emperor’s distress on this occasion, though prolix, 
deserves insertion : 

“ The king was seated on his throne, attended by tho seventy- 
two grand Omras of the empire, when tidings reached him of 
the revolt of Sirbullund. There ■was the vizier Kmnur-oo-Dfn 
Khan, Itim&d-oo-Doulah, Khandowrau, commander-in-chief. (Meer 
Bukshee), Shumsam-oo-Doulah, the Ameer-ool-Omrah, Munsoor 
Alii, Robhan-oo-Doulah, Toora Biz Khan, the Lord Marcher 
(He&m Ka Bukshee) ; Roostum Jung, Afghan Khan, Khwaja Syed- 
oci-Din, commandant of artillery (Meer Atusli) ; Saadut Khan,+ 
grand chamberlain (Daroga Kfiowas), Boorhan-ool-Moolk, Abdool 
Summud Khan, Delhi Khan, Zuffiriah Khan, governor of Lahore, 
Dulail Khan, Meer J cimla, Khinkhaiiiln ; Zuffar Jung, Eradut Khan, 
Moorshid Kooli Khan, Jaffier Khan, Aliverdi Oan,J Mozuffur 
Khan, governor of Ajmer. Such and many more were assembled in 
the Pi’esence. 

“ It was read aloud that Sirbullund had reduced Guzzerat, and 
proclaimed his own ‘ dn that he had ground the Kolis to dust ; 
that he had vanquished the Mandillas, the Jhalas, the Cbaurasimas, 
the Bhaguils and the Gohils, and had nearly exterminated the Balas ; 
that Kallar had agreed to pay tribute, and tliat such was the fire of 
this Yavan, that the Bhomias of themselves abandoned their strong- 
holds to seek sanctuary ■with him whom the ‘ seventeen thousand’§ 


* In none of the Mohammedan histories of this period is it mentioned, that 
there was an imperial prince at the head of the first Mahratta irruption ; 
probably he was a mere tool for the purposes of others. 

t Afterwards Visier of Oude, a state founded and maintained by consummate 
treason. 

I Nawib of Bengal, another tmtor. 

§ This number of cities, towns, and villages, constituted the kingdom of 
Guzzerat under its ancient sovereigns. 
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now called sovereign ; that he had set himseH’ up a king in Ahmeda- 
bad, and made a league with the ‘ Southron.’ 

“ The emperor saw, that if this defection was not quelled, all the 
viceroys would declare themselves independent. Already had 
jugureah Khan in the north, Saadut Khan in the east, and the 
MUteh Nizam-ool-Moolk in the south, shewn the blackness of their 
designs. The tuj>'h (verve) of the empire had fled. 

■' The beera was placed on a golden salver, which the Meer Tojuk 
bore in his extended arms, slowly passing in front of the nobles 
ranged on either side of the throne, mighty men, at the sight of 
whose faces the rustic would tremble : but in vain he passed both 
lines ; no hand was stretched forth ; some looked awry ; some trem- 
bled ; but none cast an eye upon the beera. 

" The ‘ almighty monarch’ (PuTTn^stvar Padahah), who could 
make the beggar an Omra of twelve tliousand, and the noble of 
twelve thousand a beggar, was without resource. ‘ Who,’ said one, 
‘ would grasp the forked lightning, let him engage Sirbullund I’ 
Another exclaimed, ‘ who would seize the vessel, and plunge with 
her in the whirlpool, he may contend with Sirbullund.’ And a third, 
‘ whoever dare seize the forked tongue of the serpent, let him engage 
Sirbullund.’ The king was troubled ; he gave a sign to the Meer 
Tojuk to return the b^a to him. 

"TheBahtore prince .saw the monarch’s distre.ss, and as he was 
about to leave the aum-kh&s, he stretched forth hia hand, and placed 
the beera in his turban, as he said, ‘ be not cast down, oh king of 
the world ; I will pluck down this Sirbullund ;• leafless shall be the 
boughs of his ambition, and his head (eir) the forfeit of bis arrogant 
exaltation (bool/und).' 

" When Abhye Sing grasped the beera, the breasts of the mighty 
were ready to burst with the fulness of envy, even like the ripe 
pomegranate, as the king placed the grant of Quzzerat into the 
hands of the Rahtore. The Shah’s heart was rejoiced, as he said, 
' thus acted your ancestors in support of the throne ; thus was 
quelled the revolt of Klioonn and Bneem in the time of Jehangir ; 
^at of the Dekhan settled' ; and in like manner do I trust that, by 
you the honour and the throne of Mahomed Shah will be upheld.’ 

“ Rich gifts, including seven gems of great price, were bestowed 
upon the Rahtore ; the treasury was unlocked and thirty-one lacs 
of coin were assigned for the troopa The guns were taken, from the 
aisenals, and with the patent of the vice-royalties of Ahmedabad and 
Ajmfr, in the month oi Asar (1786), Abhye took leave of the king.”'!" 

The political arrondissement of Marwar dates from this period ; 
for the rebellion of Sirbullund was the forerunner of the disintegra- 

‘the head.’ hoolund, ‘exalted, high, arrogant’ I write the name 
htmWund, beii^ the orthography long known. 

tin the original, the emperor is called the AfpoU, ‘lord of swords,’ or 
perhaps Aempait, ' lord of steeds.’ 
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tion of the empire. It was in June A,D. 1730. that the prince of 
Marwar left the court of Dehli. He had a double motive in proceed- 
ing direct to Ajmir, of which prevince he was viceroy ; firat, to take 
possession of his strong-hold (the key not only of Marwar but of 
every state in Eajpootana) ; and second, to consult with the prince 
of Arabdr on the affairs of that critical conjuncture. What was the 
cause of Jey Sing’s pi-esence at Ajmdr the chronicle says not ; but 
from dreumstances elsewhere related, it may be conjectured that it 
WAS for the purpose of celebrating 'the rites of the Pftriatoora’ 
(manes of his ancestors) at Pooshkur. The bard gives a most prolix 
account of the meeting, even to the pugtur, ‘ or foot-clothes’ spread 
for " the kings of the Hindus" to walk on, “ who feasted together, 
“ and together plotted the destruction of the empire from which wo 
perceive that Kurna, the bard, had a peep behind the curtain, 

Having installed his offieere in Ajmfr, Abhye Sing proceeded to 
Mairta, when he was met by his brother, Bukht Sing, on which 
occasion the grant of Nagore was bestowed upon the ktter. The 
brothers continued their route to the capital, when all the chiefs 
were dismissed to their homes with injunctions to assemble their 
vassals for the ensuing campaign against Sirbuilund At the 
appointed time, the kh^r (feudal array) of Marwar assembled under 
the walls of J odpoor. The occasion is a d^ghtM one to the bard, who 
revels in all ' the pomp and circumstance of war :’ the initiatory 
ceremony, the moving out the tents, to the consecration of the 
‘mighty tubes’ (balwa-ndl,) the ‘volcanos of the field,’ or, as he 
terms them, the ‘ crocodile-mouths’ {mugur-mooJ^n,) ‘ emblems of 
Yama,’ which were sprinkled abundantly with the blood of goats 
slain under their muzzles, He describes each clan as it arrives, 
their steeds, and caparisons. 

Instead, however, of proceeding direct to the main object of the 
war, Abhye Sing took advantage of the imm^e army thus placed 
under his command, as viceroy of Guzzerat, to wreak his own 
veng^ce upon his neighbour, -the gallant prince of Sirohi, who, 
trusting to his native strength, bad spumed every compromise whidi 
involved his independence. This resolution he maintained by his 
natural position, strengthened by alliances with the aboriginal races 
who hemmed his little state on all sides, excepting that towards 
Marwar. 

These Meenaa, the mountaineers (rf the AravuUi, had mven offence 
to Abhye Sing ; for while the prince, between his amvd at Jodpoor 
and the assemblage of the hhh-, gave himself up to indolence and 
opium, they carried off the whole cattle of the train to the moun- 
tains. When this was reported to Abyhe Sing, he coolly said, 
“ Lot them go, they knew we were short of forage, and have only 
“ taken them to their own pastures in the mountains.” Strange to 
say, they did return them, and in excellent condition, as soon as he 
prepared to march. When he heard of this, he olserved. “ Did I not 
“ tell you these Meonas were faithful subjects ?” 
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The order to march was now given, when the bard enumerates the 
names and strength of the different Kajpoot princes, whose contin- 
gents formed this array, in which there were only two Mohammedan 
leaders of distinction : — “ The Haras of Kotah and Boondi ; the 
Keechies of Gagrown; the Gores of Seopoor; the Cutchwahas of 
Ambdr, and [even] the Sodas of the desert, under their respective 
princes or chiefs, were under the command of the Marwar prince. 
His native retainers, the united clans of Marwar, formed the right 
wing of the whole army, headed by bis brother Bukhta 

*' On the 10th Cheit (Sood) S. 1786, Abhye marched from Jodpoor, 
by Bhadrajoon and MaJ^rh, Sewanoh and Jhalore. Rewarro was 
assaulted ; the swords oi the enemy showered, and the Champawut 
fell amidst heaps of slain. The Deoras abandoned the hill and fled. 
The trees were levelled to the summit; a garrison was posted, and 
the array moved on to Possalio. Then, Aboo shook with affright 
Affliction seized Sirohi ; its prince was in despair when he heard 
Rewarro and Possalio were destroyed.* The Chohan preferred 
decking his daughter in the bridal vestments, to arraying his army 
to oppose Abh^mal.” 

Narrain Das, through the intervention of a Rajpoot chieftain, 
named Myaram, of the Chaora tribe, made overtures to the Rahtore, 
proposing his niece (daughter of Maun Sing his predecessor) in 
marriage. “ In the midst of strife, ‘ the coco-nut,’ with eight choice 
•' steeds and the price of four elephants, were sent and accepted. 
" The drum of battle ceased ; the nuptials were solemnised, and in 
“ the tenth month Ram Sing was bom at Jodpoor.” The bard, 
however, lets us into the secret, and shews that the Rajpoots had 
‘ secret axticles,’ as well as the more polished diplomacy of Europe ; 
for besides the fair Chohani, the Rao consented to pay P^-ddt'kdni, 
a ‘ concealed tribute.’ 

Tlie Deora chiefe united their contingents to the royal army, for 
the subjugation of Sirbullund, and the march recommenced by Pal- 
hanpoor and Sidpoor, on the Sarasvati. Here they halted, and “an 
“ envoy was despatched to Sirbullund, summoning him to surrender 
“ the imperial equipments, cannons, and stores ; to account for the 
“ revenues, and to withdraw his garrisons from Ahmcdabad and all 
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“ the strong-holds of the province.” The reply was laconic and 
dignified ; “ that he himself was king, and his h«id was with Ahme- 
“ dabad,” 

A grand council of war was convened in the Rajpoot camp, which 
is described con ctmore by the bard. The overture and its i-eception 
were communicated, and the debates and speeches which ensued 
thereon, as to the future course of proceeding, are detailed. The 
bard is, however, satisfied with recording the speeches of ‘ the chiefs 
of the eight grades of Maroo.’ 

" First spoke the chief of the children of Champa, Koosul, son of 
Humat of Ahwa, vvhose seat is on the right of the throne. Then 
Kunndram of Asope, leader of the Koompawuts, whose place is on 
the left : ‘ let us, like the Kilkila,* * * § dive into the waters of battle.’ 
He was followed by Kesuri, the Mairtea Sirmor; — then by tho 
veteran who led the Oodawuts : old and brave, many a battle ha/i 
he seen. Then the chief of Khanwa, who led the clan of Joda, 
protested he would be the first to claim the immortal garland from 
the hand of the Apsaras ;f ‘ let us stain our gaiments with saffron, 
and our lances with crimson, and play at ball with this Sirbuliund.’J 
Futteh the Jaitawut, and Kurnavat Abhi-mal, re-echoed his words. 
Ail shouted ‘ battle 1’ ‘ battle !’ while some put on the coloured 
garments, determined to conquer Bhanloca. Kurna, the Champawut, 
said aloud, ‘ with sparkling cup the Apsaras will serve us in the 
mansion of the 8uii,’§ Every clan, every chief, and every bard, 
re-echoed ‘ battle I’ 

“ Then Bukhta stood up to claim the onset, to lead the van in 
battle against Sirbullund, while his brother and prince should await 
the result in his tents. A jar of saffron-water was placed before the 


* The kilkila is the bird we call the kingfisher, 

t The maids of war, the Yalkyria of Rwpoot mytholoey, 

t Another jeu-di-mots on the name ^bullund, with whose head (sV) the 
Joda chief proposes to play at ball. 

§ The young chieftain of Saloombra, the first of the nobles of M6war, waa 
Bitting with me, attentively listening as I was translating the war a^uist 
Sirbullund, read by my old tutor. His family possess an hereditary aversion to 
“ the cup,” which is under solemn prohibition from some cause which I forget, 
and so far did bis grandfather carry his antipathy, that a drop falUng upon him 
at an entert^meut, he out out the coutaminatM part with his dagger.^ Aware 
of this, I turned round to the young chief and said ; “ Well, Rawut-ji, would 
you accept the cup from the hand of the Apsara,' or would you refuse the 
(pledge) f'* Ceutainlyl would take it ; these are very different cups 
“ from ours was his reply. “Then you believe that the heavenly fair carry the 
souls of those who fall in battle to the nandal 0 / Sitr^a ?' “ Who dare doubt 
“ hi When my time comes, I will take that cup !”aglonou8 creed for a soldier ! 
He sat for hours Usteniug to my old tutor and friend ; for none of their bards 
expounded like him the (serpentine verse) of the poet. I have ratetl 

the Rawutfor beingunable to repeat the wnealoCT ofhb house from Chond.v to 
himself ; but the family bard was dead and left no progeny to inherit his 
mantle. This young chief is yet (A.D. 1820) but twenty-two, and promises to be 
better prepay. 
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prince, with -which he sprinkled each chief, who shouted, ‘ they would 
people Uoimpoor.’ ”* 

The bard then describes the steeds of the Eajpoot chivalry, in 
which the Beemrat’halli of the Dekhan takes precedence ; he is 
followed by the horses of Dhat and Rardurro in Marwar, and the 
Kattiawar of Saurashtra. 

Sirhullund’s plans of defence are minutely detailed. At each gate 
he posted two thousand men and five guns, " manned by Europeans,” 
of whom he had a body of musketeers round his person. The 
cannonade had been kept up three days on both sides, in which the 
son of Sirbullund was killed. At length, Bakhta led the storm, 
when all the otes and amda peiformed prodigies of valour. The 
Champawut Koosul was the first to be carried to the “ immortal 
" abode but though " the sun stood still to see the deeds of the 
" son of Hurnat,” we cannot particularize the bard’s catalogue of 
heroes transferred to Sdralocaf on this day, when the best blood of 
Rajpootana was shed on the walls of Ahmedabad. Both the princely 
brothers had their share in “the play of swords,” and each slew 
more than one leader of note. Umra, who had so often defended 
Ajm6r, slew five chiefs of the grades of two and three thousand horse. 

" Eight ghurries of the day remained, when Sirbullund fled ; but 
Ulyar, the leader of his vanguard, made a desperate resistance, until 
he fell by the hand of Bukht Sin^. The drum of victory sounded. 
The Nawab left his 'pani in the iSm/soond.X The “ would-be-king” 
was wounded ; his elephant shewed the speed of the deer. Four 
thousand four hundred and ninety-three were slain, of whom one 
hundred were PalM Nmheena, eight ifcrfi Nushe^,% and three 
hundred entitled to the Tazeem on entering the Diw£n Aum.[l 

“ One hundred and twenty chieftains of note, with five hundred 
horse, were slain with Abhye Sing, and seven hundred wounded. 

“ The next morning, Sirbullund surrendered with all his eflects. 
He was escorted towards A^, his wounded Moguls dying at every 
stage ; but the soul of the ‘Feailess’ was sad at tne loss of hia kin.lT 

* ‘ The city of immortality.’ 

t The abode of heroes, the Valhalla of the Rajpoot mythology. 

X RiTwxmd is the ‘ fountain of battle,' anipani is applied, as we use the word 
water, to the temper or spirit of a sword : a play on swords. 

§ Chiefs entitle to ride in paikis and on elephants. 

H A long list of names is given, which would only fatigue the reader ; but 
amongst mem we select a singular one, Nolakh Khan ‘ Hcdakh the 

Englishman.’ 

^ The hard enumerates with the meed of praise each vassal who fell, whether 
Rahtore or of the contingents of the other principalities serving under the 

S o of Marwar. The Champa wuts bore the brant, and lost Kurrun of Pally, 
ea Sine of Sindri, Gordhan of Jhalor^ and Kulian. The Koorapawuts lost 
also severaileaders of clans, as Nursing, Soortan Pudma, son of Doormn. 
The Joda tribe lost three leaders, nr., Heatmul, Goman, and Jofridas. The 
brave Mairteas also lost three ; Bhom Sing, Koosul Bing, and Golab, sow of 
Ratti. The allodial chieftains, the Jadouns, the Sonigurras, the Dhonduls, 
and Kheechies, had many brave men “ carried to Bhanloca,” and even bards 
and purohits were amon^ the slain. 
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Abhi-Mal ruled over the seventeen thousand towns of Guzzerat, and 
the nine thousand of Marwar, besides one thousand elsewhere. The 
pmcea of Edur, of Booj, of Parkur, of Sinde, and of Sirohi, the 
Chalook Ran of Futtehpoor, Jhoojoonoo, Jessulmer, Nagore, Conger* 

D , Bhanswarra, Lunawarra, Hulwad, every morning bowed the 
to Abhi-MaL ® 

“ Thus, in the enlightened half of the moon, on the victorious 
tenth* (S. 1787, A.D. 1731), the day on which Eamachundra captured 
Lanka, the war against Sirbullund, an Omra (lord) of twelve 
thousand, was coneluded.’’-f- 

Having left a garrison of seventeen thousand men for the duties 
of the capital and province, Ahhye Sing returned to Jodpoor with 
the spoils of Guzzerat, and there he deposited four crores of rupees, 
and one thousand four hundred ^ns of all calibres, besides military 
stores of every description. With these, in the declining state of the 
empire, the desert king strengthened his forts and garrisons, and 
determined, in the general scramble for dominion, not to neglect his 
own interests. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Mutual jeoiomia of the Irothert.— Ahhye Sing dreadt the military fame(f 
Bukhta. — Hie policy. — Prompted hy the hard Kuma, mAo deeerte Jodpoor for 
Nagore. — Scheme laid by Bukhta to thwart hie brother.— Attack of B'tkanirhy 
Ahhye Sing.— Singular conduct of hie cki^e,who afford suppliee to thehttieged. 
— Bukhta' t echeme to emhriAl the Amhir Prince with hie brother.— Hi* overture 
and advice to attack Jodpoor in the absence of hie brother. — Jey Sing of 
Amhir.—Eu reception of this admee, %uhich ie discueeed and ryrefed in a full 
council of the noUte of Ambir. — The envoy of Bukhta obtains an, audience <f 
ike Prince cf Amhir. — Attains hie object.— Hie insulting letter to Raja Ahhye 
Sing.— The lattede laconic reply.— Jey Sing calls out the Kh6r, tyr feudal army 
of Amber. — Obtains foreign allies. — One hundred thousand men muster under 
the walls of hie capital.— March to the Marwar frontier.— Ahhye Sing raises 
the siege of Bikaner.— Bukhta’s strange conduct.— Swears his Vassals.— Marches 
with his personal retainers only to combat dve hast of Amber.— Battle of 
Gangaria. — Desperate onset of Bukhta Sing. — Destruction qf his band.— With 
sixty men charges the Ambir Prince, who avoids him.— Eulogy of Bukhta by 
the Amber bards. — Kuma the bard prevents a third charge. — Bukhta's distress 
at ihelossof his mem.— The Rana mediates a peace. — Bukhta lomhis tutelary 
divinity, — Restoredbythe Amber frince. — Death qf Abhye Sing. — Anecdotes 
illustrating his character. 

The tranquillity which for a while followed the campaign in Guz- 
zerat was of no long duration. The love of ease and opium, which 


* Vijya daeu)d. 

t With this battle the Haj Roopaca and Swrya Pidkas terminate. 
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increaseJ with the years of Abhye Sing, was disturbed by a per- 
petual apprehension of the active courage and military genius of his 
brother, whose appanage of Nagore was too restricted a field for 
his talents and ambition. Bukhta was also aware that his daring 
nature, which obtained him the sufi'rages, as it would the swords, ot 
his turbulent and easily excited countrymen, rendered him an object 
of distrust, and that without great circumspection, he would be 
unable to maintain himself in his %n imperio, the castle 

and three hundred and sixty townships of Na^re. He was too 
discreet to support himself by foreign aid, or by fomenting domestic 
strife ; but with the aid of the bard, he adopted a line of policy, the 
relation of which will develope new traits in the Eajpoot character, 
and exemplify its peculiarities. Kama, after finishing his historical 
chronicle, concluding with the war against SirbuUund, abandoned 
“ the gate of Jodpoor, for that »f Nagore.” Like all his tribe, the 
hard was an adept in intrigue, and his sacred character forwarded 
the secret means of executmg it Hia advice was to embroil their 
common sovereign with the prince of Amb^r, and an opportunity 
was not long wanting. 

The prince of Bikan6-, a junior but independent branch of Marwar, 
had offended his yet nominal suzerain Abhye Sing, who, taking 
advantage of the weakness of their common liege lord the emperor, 
determined to resent the affront, and accordingly invested Bikaner, 
which had sustained a siege of some weeks, when Bukhta determined 
to make its release subserve his designs ; nor could he have chosen 
a better expedient. Although the prince of Marwar had led his 
united vasUfage against Bfkan^r, they were not only lukewarm as 
to the success of their own arms, but, anomalous as it must appear 
in the annals oven of feudal warfare, they furnished the besieged with 
the means of defence, who, but for the supplies of opium, salt, and 
ammunition, would soon have been compelled to surrender, We can 
iiceount for this : Bfkanft- was of their own kin, a branch of the great 
tree of which S«?6ji was the root, and to which they could cling in 
emergency; in short, Bikaner b^anced the power between them- 
.selves and their head. 

The scheme being approved, its execution and mode of develop- 
ment to Jey Sing were next canvassed. “ Touch his pride,” said 
Kuma ; “ tell him the insult to Amber, which your ancestor invested, 
has never been balanced, and that he will never find a time like the 
present to fling a few shot at Jodpoor.” 

Bukhta addressed a letter to Jey Sing, and at the same time sent 
instructions to the envoy of Bikan^ at his court how to act 

The prince of Amb^r, towards the close of his career, became par- 
tial to ' the cup but, aware of the follies it involved him in, an edict 
prohibited ail official intercourse with him while he was under its 
influence. The direct overture of Bukhta was canvassed, and all 
interference between the kindred belligerents was rejected in a full 
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council of the chiefe of Amber. But the envoy had a friend in the 
famous Vidyadhur ,• the chief civil minister of the state, through 
■whose means he obtained permission to make ‘ a verbal report, stand- 
ing.' “ BIkandr,” he said, “ was in peril, and without his aid must 
” fell, and that his master did not consider the .sovereign of Marwar, 

but of Ambdr, as his suzerain." Vanity and vrine did the rest. The 
prince took up the pen and wrote to Abhye Sing, “ That they all 
*' formed one ^at family ; to formve Bikaner and raise his batteries 
and as he took another cup, and curled his moustache, he gave the 
letter to be folded. “ Mahraja,’’ said the envoy, " put in two more 
" wordsi'or.mynameis Jey Sing.”’ They were added; Theoveijoyed 
envoy retired, and in a few minutes the letter was on transit to its 
destination by the swiftest camel of the desert. Scarcely had the 
envoy retired, when the chief of Bhansko, the Mentor of Jey Sine, 
entered. He was told of the letter, which “ would vex his Sa.gga'\ 
The old chief remonstrated ; he said, " uedess you intend to extin- 
" guish the Cutchwahas, recall this letter.” Messenger after messenger 
was sent, but the envoy knew his duty. At the thnner hour, all the 
chiefe had assembled at the (Bueom) tianquet-hall, when the spokes- 
man of the vassalage, old Deep Sing, in reply to the communication 
of his sovereign, told him he had done a cruel and wanton act, and 
that they must all suffer for his imprudence. 

The reply, a laconic defiance, was brought back with like celerity ; 
it was opened and read by Jey Sing to his chiefs : “ By what right 
“do you dictate to me, or inteiTere between me and my servants ? If 
" your name is ‘ the Lion of Victory’ (Jey Sing), mine is ‘ the Lion 
“ without Feari (Abhye Sing).”J 

The ancient chief, Deep Sing, said : “ I told you how it would be ; 
“ but there is no retreat, and our business is to collect our friends.” 
The Kk&, or ‘ levy en masse,’ was proclaimed ! Every Cutchwaha 
was commanded to repair to the great standard planted outside the 
capital. The home-clans came pouring in, and aid was obtained from 
the Haras of Boondi, the Jadoons of iTerowli, the Seesodias of Shah- 
poora, the Eheechies, and the J&ts, until one hundred thousand men 
were formed beneath the castle of Amb^r. This formidable array 
proceeded, march after march, until they reached Gangwani, a village 
on the frontier of Marwar. Here they encamped, and, with all due 
courtesy, awaited the arrival of the ‘ Fearless Lion.’ 

They were not long in suspense. Mortally offended at such wanton 
interference, which compelled him to relinquish his object on the very 


* Vidyadhur was a Brahmin of Bengal a scholar and man of science. The 
plan of the modem city of Amb4r, named Jeipoor^ was his : a city as regular as 
Durmstadt. He was also the joint compiler of the celebrated genealogical 
tables which appear in the first Volnme of this work, 
t Sagqa is a term denoting a conneiioE by marriage. 

1 1 write the names as pronounced, and as familiar to the readers of Indian 
histoiy. jya, in Sanscrit, is ' victory,’ AWit/e, ‘ fearless.’ 
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eve of attainment, Abhye Sing raised his batteries from besievina 
Bikaner and rapidly advanced to the encounter. “ 

Bukhta now took alarm. He had not calculated the length to 
which his intrigues would involve his country ; he had sought but 
to embroil the border princes, but had kindled a national warfare, 
Still his fears were less for the discovery of his plot, than for the 
honour of Marwar, about to be assailed by such odds. He repaii'ed 
to his brother and liege lord, and implored him not to raise the 
siege; declaring that he alone, with the vassals of Nagore, would 
receive the BugteaJs* battle, and, by God’s blessing, would give a 
good account of him. Abhye Sing, not averse to see his brother 
punished for his conduct, though determined to leave him to the 
brunt of the battle, rejected wiui scorn the intriguing preposition, 

“ The Nakarra sounded the assembly for the chivalry of Nf^ore. 
Bukhta took post on the balcony over the Dehli gate, with two 
brazen vessels; in the one was an infusion of opium, in the other 
saffron-water. To each Rajpoot as he entered he presented opium, 
and made the impress of his right hand on his heart with the 
saffron -water. Having in this manner enrolled eight thousand 

S oots, sworn to die with him, he determined to select the most 
ate ; and marching to the edge of an extensive field of luxuriant 
Indian corn (i«yVo), he halted his band, and thus addressed them ; 
“ Let none follow me who is not prepared for victory or death ; if 
“ there be any amongst you who desire to return, let them do so in 
“God’s name.” Asne spoke, he resumed the march through the 
luxuriant fields, that it might not be seen who retired. More than 
five thousand remained, and with these he moved on to the combat. 

The Amber prince awaited them at Gungwani : soon as the hostile 
lines approached, Bukhta gave the word, and, in one dense mass, his 
gallaut legion charged witli lance and sword the deepened lines of 
Amb^r, carrying destruction at every pass. He passed through and 
through this host ; but when he pulled up in the rear, only sixty of 
his band remained round his person. At this moment, the chief of 
Gujsingpoora, head of all his vassals, hinted there was a jungle in 
the rear: “and what is there in front” said the intrepid Rahtore, 
“ that we should not try the road we came T' and as he espied the 
panchranga, or five-coloured fl^, which denoted the head quarters 
of Amber, the word again was given. The cautious Khoombanif 
advised his prince to avoid the Aarge : with some difficulty he was 
made to leave the field, and as a salvo to his honour, by a flank 
movement towards Kundailah north, that it might not be said he 
turned his back on his foe. As he retreated, he exclaimed, “ seventeen 
“ battles have I witnessed, but till this day never one decided by the 
“ sword.” Thus, after a life of success, the wisest, or at least the 
most learned and most powerful prince of Rajwana, incurred the 

* B'ogUa is ‘ a devotee the term is here applied reproachfully to Jey Sing, 
on account of his vere religious habits, 
t The clan of the Bhaasko chief. 
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disgj-ace of leaving the field in the face of a handful of men, 
strengthening the adage “ that one Eahtore equalled tenCutchwahas.’’ 

Jey Sing’s own bards could not refrain from awarding the meed 
of valour to their foes, and composed the following stanzas on the 
occasion : “ Is it the battle cry of Cali, or the war-shout of Hano- 
“ wanta, or the hissing of Sche'snag, or the denunciation of Kapilis- 
‘‘war? Is it the incarnation of Nursing, or the dartin" beam of 
“ Surya ? or the death-glance of the D^uni ?• or that*'from the 
" central orb of Trinetra ?f Who could support the flames from this 
“ volcano of steel, when Bukhta’s sword became the sickle of Time ?” 

But for Kuma the hal’d, one of the few remaining about his person, 
Bukhta would a third time have plunged into the ranks of the foe • 
nor was it till the host of Amber had left the field, that he was 
aware of the extent of his I088.J Then, strange inconsistency ! the 
man, who bub a few minutes before had affronted death in every 
shape, when he beheld the paucity of survivors, sat down and wept 
like an infant. Still it was more the weakness of ambition thwi 
humanity ; for, never im^ining that his brother would fail to 
support him, he thought destmction had overtaken Marwar ; nor 
•was it until bis brother joined and assured him he had left him all 
the honour of the day, that he recovered his port. Then “ he curled 
“ his whiskers, and swore an oath, that he would yet drte the 
“ ‘ Bhuggut’ fr om his castle of Amh^r.” 

Jey Sine, though he paid dear for his message, gained his point, 
the relief of Bikaner ; and the Rana of Oodipoor mediated to prevent 
the quarrel going further, which was the less difficult since both 

K rties had gained their ends, though Jey Sing obtained his by the 
IS of a battle. 

It is related that the tutelary deity of Bukht Sing fell into the 
hands of the Amber prince, who carried home tbe sole trophy he 
could boast, married the Rahtore deity to a female divinity of Ambdr, 
and returned him with his compliments to Bukhta. Such were 
tbe coui'teous usages of Rajpoot chivalry. Tbe triple alliance 
of the chief Rajpoot princes followed this battle, cemented by the 
union of the rivw houses to daughters of M^war. There they met, 
attended by their vassalage, and, in the nuptial festivities and the 
‘ cup,’ forgot this bitter strife, while enmity and even national 
jealousy were banished by general courtesy. Such is the Rajpoot, 
who can he judged after no ^o'wn standard : he stands alone in the 
moral history 01 inan.§ 

This is the last conspicuous act of Ahhye Sing’s life on record. He 


* The witch of India is termed J)aiv7tf. 
f A title of Siva, god of destruction, the ‘ three-eyed.’ 
t Though the bard does not state, it is to be supposed, that the main body 
came up and caused this movement. 

5 This singular piece of Rajpoot history, in the annaJs of Marwar, is con- 
firmed by every particular in the “ one hundred and nine acts” of the Great Jey 
Sing of Amb^r. The foe does ample justice to Kahtore valour. 
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died in S. 1806 (A.D. 1750), at Jodpoor. His coura^, which may 
be tei-med ferocious, was tempered only by his excessive indolence, 
regarding which they have preserved many amusing anecdotes ; one 
of these will display the exact character of the man. The chronicle 
says : “ When Ajit went to many the Chohani, he foimd two lions 
" in his path — ^the one asleep, the other awake. The interpretation 
“ of ihe aooffuni (augur) was, that the Chohani would bear him two 
" sons ; that one would be a soofi khan (sluggard), the other an active 
“ soldier.” Could the augur have revved that they would imbrue 
their hands in a father’s mood, he might have averted the ruin of his 
country, which dates from this black deed. 

The Rahtores profess a great contempt for the Cutchwahas as 
soldiers ; and Abhye Sing’s was not lessened for their prince, because 
he happened to be father-in-law to the prince of Amh^r, whom he 
used to mortify, even in the " Presence,” with such sarcasm as, “You 
“ are called a Cutchwa, or properly C'dswo, from the (Maa ; and your 
“ sword will cut as deep as one of its blades alluding to the grass 
thus called. Irritated, yet fearing to reply, he formed a plan to 
humble his arrogance in his only vulnerable point, the depreciation 
of his personal strength. While it was the boast of Jey Sing to 
mingle the exact sciences of Europe with the more ancient of India, 
Abhye’a ambition was to be deemed the first swordsman of i^jwarra. 
The scientific prince <rf Amb^r gave his cue to Kirparam, the pay- 
master-general, a favourite with the king, from his skill at chess, and 
who had often the honour of playing with him vkile all the nobles 
were standing. Kiinaram praised the Rahtore prince’s dexterity in 
smiting off a buffalo's head ; on which the king cmlcd out, “ R^eswar, 
“ I have heard much of your skill with the sword.” — Yes, Huzrit, 
“ I can use it on an occasion.” A huge animal was brought into the 
area, fed in the luxuriant pastures of Heriana. The court crowded out 
to see the Rahtore exhibit ; but when he beheld the enormous bulk, 
he turned to the king and begged permission to retire to his post, 
the imperial guard-room, to refresh himself. Taking a double dose 
of opium, he returned, his eyes glaring with rage at the trick played 
upon him, and as ho approached the buffalo they fell upon Jey Sing, 
who had procured this monster with a view to foil him. The Am Mr 
chief saw that mischief was brewing, and whispered his majesty not 
to approach too near his son-in-law. Grasping his sword in both 
hands, Abhye gave the blow with such force that the buffalo’s head 
“ dropped upon his knees,” and the Raja was thrown upon his back. 
All was well ; but, as the chronicle says, " the king never asked the 
“ Raja to decollate another buffalo.” 

It was during the reign of Abhye Sing, that Nadir Shah invaded 
India ; hut the summons to the Rajpoot princes, to put forth their 
strength in support of the tottering throne of Timoor, was received 
with indifference. Not a chief of note led his myrmidons to the 
plains of Kumfll ; and Dehli was invested, plundered, and its monarch 
dethroned, without exciting a sigh. Such was their apathy in the 
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cause, when the imbecility of Mahommed Shah succeeded to the 
inheritance of Arungzdb, that with their own hands these puppets of 
despotism sapped the foundations of the empire. 

Unfortunately for Kajpootana, the demoralization of her princes 
prevented their turning to advantage this depression of the empire, 
in whose follies and crimes they participated. 

With the foul and monstrous murder of the Eaja Ajit (A.D. 1750) 
commenced those bloody scenes which disgrace the annals of Marwar j 
yet even in the history of her crimes there are acts of redeeming 
virtue, which raise a sentiment of regret that the lustre of the one 
should be tarnished by the presence of the other. They serve, 
however, to illustrate that great moral truth, that in every stf^e of 
civilization, crime will work out its own punishment ; and grievously 
has the parricidal murder of Ajit been visited on his race and eountiy. 
We shall see it acting as a bhght on that magnificent tree, which, 
transplanted from the native soil of the Ganges, took root and 
flouri^ed amidst the arid sands of the desert, affording a goodly 

shade for a daring race, who acquired fresh victories with poverty 

we shall see its luxuriance checked, and its numerous and widely- 
spread branches, as if scorched by the lightnings of heaven, wither 
and decay ; and they must utterly perish, unless a scion, from the 
uncontaminated stem of Edur,* be grafted upon it : then it may 
revive, and be yet made to yield more vigorous fruit. 


CHAPTER XII 

Ram. Sing zwxeed».—Ei* impetwtUi/ of tmper.~Eu undo, Buika Sing, abient$ 
hianzelf from the rite of inauguration. — Senda hit nwit at proxy.— -Conttrued by 
RamSingataniiwilt.—Sere*enitit,a7uirttumetthefi«fofJhalore.—Confdant 
of Ram Sing. — The laitm- imultt the chief of the Champaaute, vho inthdraat 
from the oowi.—Eit intervieio with the diief h<xrd. — Join* Bvkhia Sing. — The 
chief hard gisee hie eufrage to Btikhia. — Civil war. — Battle of Mcdeta. — Rem 
Sing defeated.— Bukht Sing aetmue the tovereigniy.—The Bagri ehieftam girde 
him with the eword. — Fidelity of the Purohit to the ex-prince, Ram Sing . — St 
proeeede to the Dekhan to obtain aid of the Eahnp,tat. — Poetical oorretpondenee 
between Ba.ja Bukhta and the PwrohU.—Qualitiee, mental and pertemol, of 
Bukhta. — The Mahrattae threaten Eetmear. — AH the done unite round BuiMa . — 
Ee advancea to give battle.— Befuetd by the Mahrattae. — Ee taiee poet at the poet 
of Ajmdr. — Poieoned by the queen of Amb^. — Bukhtde aharaeter. — Befieetione on 
the Rajpoot oharaeter. — Contrasted with that of the European noblee in the dark 
ogee. — Judgment of the barda on erimet. — Improvieed atansa on the prineet of 
Jodpoor and Amhir. — Anathema of the Sati, wifa of Ajit.—lta fxdjilment . — 
Opinione of the Rajpoot of such intpircOwne. 

Ram Sing succeeded at that dangerous age, when parental control is 
most required to restrain the turbulence of passion. Exactly twenty 

* The Heir of Edur is heir presumptive to the gadi of Marwar. 
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years had elapsed since the nuptials at Sirolii, when Hymen extin- 
guished the torch of discord, and his mother was the bearer of the 
olive branch to Abhye Sing, to save her house from destruction. 
The Rajpoot, who attaches everything to pedigree, has a right to 
lay an interdict on the utdon of the race of Agrd* with the already 
too fiery blood of the Rahtore. Ram Sing inherited the arrogance 
of his father, with all the impetuosity of the Chohans ; and the 
exhibition of these qualities was simultaneous with his coronation 
We are not told why his uncle, Bukht Sing, absented himself from 
the ceremony of his prince’s and nephew’s installation, when the 
whole kin and clans of Maroo assembled to ratify their allegiance by 
their presence. As the first in blood and rank, it was his duty to 
make the first mark of inauguration on the forehead of his prinea 
The proxy ' he chose on the occasion was his dha^, or ‘ nurse,’ a 
personage of no small importance in those countries. Whether by 
such a representative the haughty warrior meant to insinuate that 
his nephew should yet be in leading strings, the chronicle affords us 
no hint ; but it reprehends Ram Sing's conduct to this venerable 
pei3onage, whom, instead of treating, according to usage, with the 
same respect as his mother, he asked, “ if his uncle took him for an 
“ ape, that he sent an old hag to present him with the teeka T’ and 
instantly despatched an express desiring the sun-ender of Jhalore. 
Ere his passion had time to cool, he commanded his tents to be 
moved out, that he might chastise the insult to his dignity. Despis- 
ing the sober wisdom of the counselloi's of the state, he had mven 
his confidence to one of the lowest grade of these hereditary officers, 
W name Umiah, the 'nakaroJi/i,j’ a man headstrong like himseE 
The old chief of the Champawuta, on hearing of this act of madness, 
repaired to the castle to remonstrate ; but scarcely had he taken his 
seat before the prince assailed him with ridicule, desiring “ to see 
“ bis fiightful face as seldom as possible.” “ Young man,” exclaimed 
the indignant chief, as with violence he dashed his shi^d reversed 
upon the carpet, “ you have given mortal offence to a Rahtore, who 
" can turn Mni-war upside down as easily as that shield.” With eyes 
darting defiance, he arose and left the Presence, and coUecting his 
retainers, marched to AJoondkiavar. This was the residence of the 
Ji^dt-Bardai, or ‘ chief bard,’ the lineal descendant of the Bwrud 
Roera, who left Canouj with S^fiji. The esteem in which his sacred 
office was held may be appreciated by his estate, which equalled that 
of the first noble, being one lac of rupees, (£10,000) of revenue. 

The politic Bukhta, hearing of the advance of the chief noble of 
Maroo on the border of his territory, left Nagore, and though it was 
midnight, advanced to welcome lum. The old chief was asleep ; 
Bukhta forbade his being disturbed, and placed himself quietly 
beside his pallet. As he opened his eyes, he called as usual for his 

* The Deora of Sirohi is a branch of the Chohans, one of the four Agniculae, 
a race sprung from fire. See VoL I- 

+ The person who summons the nobles by beat of the state naKari a, or 
‘great kettle-drum.’ 
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pipe (Jioolai), when the attendant pointing to the pz’ince, the old 
chief sei'ambled up. Sleep had cooled his rage, and the full force of 
his position rushed upon him ; but seeing there was now no retreat, 
that the Eubicon_was crossed. “Well, tbera is my head,” said be; 

now it is yours.” The bard, who was present at the interview, was 
sounded by being re(iuested to bring the chiefs wife and Wily from 
Ahwa to Nagore; and he gave his assent in a manner characteristic 
of his profession ; “ farewell to the gate of Jodpoor.” alluding to the 
station of the bard. The prince immediately replied, “ there was no 
“difference between the gate of Jodpoor and Nagore ; and that while 
“ he had a cake of hajra he would divide it with the bard." 

Ram Sing did not allow hia uncle much time to collect a force ; 
and the first encounter was at Kheyrlie. Six actions rapidly fol- 
lowed ; the last was at Loonawaa, on the plains of Mairta, with 
immense loss of life on both sides. This sanguinary battle has been 
already related,* in which Ram Sing was defeated, and forced to seek 
safety in flight ; when Jodpoor was surrendered, and Bukhta invested 
with the B^aioc and sword by the hands of the Jaitawut chief of 
Bagri, whose descendants continue to enjoy this distinction, with 
the title of Mcvmwr ca bar Kiwdr, ‘ the bar to the portal of Marwar.’ 

With the possession of the seat of Government, and the support 
of a great m{|jority of the clans, Bukht Sing felt secure against all 
attempts of his nephew to regain his lost power. But although his 
popularity with his warlike kindred secured their suffrages for his 
maintenance of the throne which the sword had gained him. there 
were other opinions which Bukht Sing was too pmitic to overlook. 
The adhesion of the hereditary officers of the state, especially those 
personal to the sovereign, is requiaite to cloak the crime of usurpa- 
tion, in which light only, whatever the extent of provocation, 
Bukhta’s conduct could be regarded. The military premier, as well 
as the higher civil authorities, were won to his cause, and of those 
whose sacred office might seem to sanctify the crime, the chief bard 
bad already changed his post " for the gate of Nagore.” But theie 
was one faithful servant, who, in the general def^tion, overlooked 
the follies of his prince, in his adherence to the abstract rules of 
fidelity ; and who, while his master found refuge at Jeipoor, repaired 
to the Bekhan to obtain the aid of the Mahrattas, the mercenaries of 
Bajpootaua. Jaggo was the name of this person ; his office, that of 
PuTohit, the ghostly adviser of his prince and tutor to his children. 
Bukhta, at once desirous to obtain his 8uffi«ge, and to arrest the 
calamity of foreign invasion, sent a couplet in his own hand to the 
Purohit : 

“ The flower, Oh bee, whose aroma regaled you, has been assailed 

by the blast ; not a leaf of tiie rose-tree is left ; why longer cling to 
“ the thorns ?” 

The reply was in character : " In this hope does the bee cling to 


See Yol I,’p. 639. si m- 
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“ the denuded rose-tree ; that spring may return, and fresh flowers 
“ bud forth.”* 

Bukhta, to his honour, approved the fidelity which rejected his 
overturns. 

There was a joyousness of soul about Bukhta which, united to an 
inti'epidity and a liberality alike unbounded, made him the very 
model of a Rajpoot. To these qualifications were superadded a 
majestic mien and Hei’culean frame, with a mind versed in all the 
literature of his country, besides poetic talent of no mean order ; and 
hut for that one damning crime, he would have been handed down 
to posterity as one of the noblest princes Bajwarra ever knew. 
These qualities not only rivetted the attachment of the household 
clans, but secured the I'espect of all his exterior relations, so that 
when the envoy of the expatriated prince obtained Sindia’s aid for 
the restoration of Ram Sing, the popularity of Bukhta foimed an 
army which appalled the “ Southron,” who found arrayed against 
him all the choice swords of Rajwarra. The whole allodial power of 
the desert, “ the sons of S^dji” of every rank, rose to oppose this 
first attempt of the Mahitittas to iuterfei'e in their national quatrels, 
end led by Bukhta in person, advanced to meet Madaji, the Patil. 
But the Mahratta, whose object was plunder rather than glory, satis- 
fied that he had little chance of either, refused to measure his lance 
(birch{) with the aa/ng and siroftif of the Rajpoot. 

Poison effected what the sword could not accomplish. Bukhta 
determined to remain encamped in that vulnerable point of access to 
his dominions, the passes near Ajmer. Hither, the Rahtore queen 
of Madhu Sing, prince of Amb^r, repaired to compliment her relative, 
and to her was entrusted the task of removing the enemy of her 
nephew. Ram Sing. The mode in which the deed was effected, as 
well as the last moments of the heroic but criminal Bukhta, have 
been already related.J He died in S. 1809 (A.D. 1763), leaving a 
disputed succession, and all the horrors of impending civil strife, to 
his son, Beejy Sing. 

During his three years of sovereignty, Bukhta had found both 
time and resources to strengthen and emrallish the strong-holds of 
Marwar. He completed the fortifications of the capital, and greatly 
added to the palace of Joda, from the ^oils of Ahmedabad. He 
retaliated the injuries on the intolerant Islamite, and threw down 
his shrines and his mosques in his own fief of Nagore, and with the 
wrecks restored the edifices of ancient days. It was Bukhta also 
who prohibited, under pain of death, the Islamite’s call to prayer 
throughout his dominions, and the order remains to this day 

* That beautiful ^ile of Ossian, or of Maepherson, borrowed from the 
canticles of the Royal Bard of Jeniaalero, will be brought to mind in the reply 
of the Purohit— ‘ I was a lovely tree in thy presence, Oscar, with all my 
branches around me &c. 

t Sang is a lance about ten feet long, covered with plates of iron about four 
feet above the spike. The sirohi is the sword made at the ci^, whence its 
name, and famous for its temper. | See Yol. I, p. 643. 
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unrevoked in Marwav. Had lie been spared a tew years to direct 
the storm then accumulating, which transferred power from the 
haughty_ Tatar of Dehii to the peasant soldier of the Kistna, tlio 
probability was eminently in favour of the Rajpoots resuming their 
ancient lights throughout India. Every principality had the same 
motive for union in one common cause, the destruction of a power 
inimical to their welfare : but crimes, moral end political, rendered 
an opportunity, such as never occuned in their history, unavailing 
for their emancipation from temporal and spiritual oppression. 

We will here pause, and anticipating the just boiTor of the reader, 
at finding crime follow crime — one murder punished by another — 
prevent his consigning all the Rajpoot dynasties to infamy, because 
such foul stains appear in one part of their annals. Let him cast 
his eyes over the page of western history ; and commencing with the 
period of S^dji's emigration in the eleventh century, when tlie curtain 
of darkness was withdrawn from Europe, as it was simultaneously 
closing upon the Rajpoot, contrast their i-espectivo moral charac- 
teristics. The Rajpoot chieftain was imbued with all the kindred 
virtues of the western cavalier, and far liis superior in mental 
attainments. There is no period on record when these Hindu princes 
could not have signed their names to a charter ; many of them 
could have drawn it up, and even invested it, if required, in a poetic 
garb ; and although tnis consideration perhaps enhances, rather 
than palliates, crime, what are the instances in tliese states, we may 
ask, compared to the wholesale atrocities oftlie 'Middle Ages’ of 
Europe ? 

The reader would also be wrong if he leaped to the conclusion, 
that the bardic chronicler pa.saed no judgment on the princely 
criminal. His “ empoisoned stanzas” {yima sloca), transmitted to 
posterity by the mouth of the peasant and the prince, attest the 
reverse. One couplet has been recorded, stigmatizing Bukhta for 
the murder of his father ; there is another of the chief baro. improvised 
while his prince Abhye Sing, and Jey Sing of Amber, were passing 
the period devoted to religious rites at the sacred lake of Poshkur. 
These ceremonies never stood in the way of festivity ; and ono 
evening, while these princes and their vassals were in the height of 
merriment, the bard was desired to contribute to it by some extempo- 
raneous-effusion. He rose, and vociferated in the ears of the horror- 
struck assembly the following quatrain : 

“ Jodpoor, aur Amhir, 

“ Doono tftdp oofhdp / 

“ Koormd mdrd deehv, 

“ Karnd’kaj mdrd bdpj" 

“ [The princes of] Jodpoor and Amb^r can dethrone the enthroned. 
But the Koorma* slew his son ; the Kamd’hujf murdered his father.” 

* Koorma orQMchwa (the tribe of the princes of AmWr), slow his sou, Seo 
Sing. 

+ Kamd'htj, it must be remeniberetl, is a titular ap)jcllatii>n of tlie Kahtore 
kings, which they brought from C'aiiuuj. 
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The words of the poetic seer sank into the minds of his heareis, 
and passed from mouth to mouth. They were probably the severest 
vengeance either prince experienced in this world, and will continue 
to circulate down to the latest posterity. It was the eflusion of the 
same undaunted Kurua, who led the charge with his prince against 
the troops of Amb6r. 

We have also the anathema of the prophetic Sati, wife of Ajit, 
who, as she mounted the pjre with her murdered lord, pronounced 
that terrificsentence to the ears of the patriotic Rajpoot : “ May the 
" bones of the murderer be consumed out of Maroo !”* In the value 
they attach to the fulfilment of the prophecy, we have a commentary 
on the supernatural power attached to these self-devoted victims. 
The record of tlie last moments of Bukhta, in the dialogue with his 
doctor,+ is a scene of the highest dramatic and moral ir^terest ; and, 
if further comment were required, demonstrates the operations of 
the hell within, as well as the abhorrence the Rajpoot entertains for 
such crimes, 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Acctiiiofi Sing. — Receivet at Maxrta (fie homage of hie Chieft.—Proctedt to 

the capital. — The ea-prinee Ram Sing forme ce cieaty with the M^rattae and the 
Catchwahae.— Junction of the Confederaiee.— Beefy Sing aesemblee the Clone on 
the plaine of MaiHa-^Summoned to eiurendw the gadt . — Hie re^y.— Battle.— 
Bttjg Sing defeated.— Deetntction of the Rahtore CuirasaierB.— Aaw de gneire.— 
Be^iy Sing left alone. — Hie flight. — Bvlogiee of the Bard.—Porireeeee ewrenderto 
Ram Sing.—Aeeaeeinalion of the Mahratta commander.— Cvmpeneaiwn for the 
mwrder.—Ajm& »urrendered.—TrilMe or Chout’h eetahliehed. — Hahrattae 
abandon the cauee of Ram Sing. — Couplet commemorative of thie event.— Cenotaph 
to Jey Appa.—Ram Sing diet.— Hit characler.—A narchy reigne in Haraar.— The 
Rahtore oligc^ky.— Lance of adoption in Che cate of Pokum fief.—Ineolenoe of its 
Chief to hie Prince, who eniertaine mercenariee. — Thie innovation acoeleratee the 
decay of feudal prinoipiee.— The Raja plane the diminution of the Arietowaey . — 
The Noblee confederate. — Oordhan Kheeckie. — Hie advice to the Prince . — 
HumdUUmg treaty between the Raja and hie vaeeale. — Hercenariee diAanded.— 
Death of the Ptince'e gilni or prieet.—Hie prophetic loortis.— Kerea-canna <r 
funeral riiee, made the expedient to entrap the chiefs, who are condemned to death. 
—Intrepid conduct of Divi Sing of Pokuim. — Hie last words. — RefUctione on 
their defective syetem of government. — Saorificeof the law of prmogenUuTe. — Ite 
eoneequencee.—Subhul Sing arms to avenge hie father’s death — le dain.— Power 
of the nobles checked. — They are led against the robbers of the desert. — Amerkcte 
eeieed from Sinde.—Oodwar taken from Miwar. — Marwar and Jeipoor unite 
against the Hahrattae, who are defeated at Tonga. — DeBoignds first appearance. 
-Ajmdr recovered by the Rahtoree. — Batdce of Patun and Mairta. — Ajmir 
suTrendere. — Suicide of the governor. — Be^y Sinfe concubine adopts Hawn Sing- 
— Her insolence alienates the HoMee, who plan the deposed of the Raja . — iSfunier 
of the concubine. — Be^'y Sing dies. 

Beejy Sino, then in his twentieth year, succeeded his father, Bukhta. 
His accession was acknowledged not only by the Emperor, but by 


See VoL I, p. 643. 


+ See Vol. I, p. 642. 
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all the piincea around him, and he was inaugumted at the frontier 
town of Marote, when proceeding to Mairta, where he passed the 
period of maium or mourning. Hither the independent branches of 
hia family, of Bikan&, Kishengurh, and Roopnagurh, came simul- 
taneously with their condolence and congratulations. Thence he 
advanced to the capital, and, concluded the rites on death and acces- 
sion with gifts and charities which gratified all expectations. 

The death of bis uncle afforded the ex-prince, Ram Sing, the 
chance of redeeming his birthright; and in conjunction with the 
prince of Ambdr, he concluded a treaty* with the Mahrattas, the 
stipulations of which were sworn to by their leaders. The 
'■ ^uthrons” advanced by Kotah and Jei.noor, where Rj-m Sing, witli 
his pei-sonal adherents and a strong auxitiary band of Ambdr, united 
their forces, and they proceeded to the object in view, tbe dethrone- 
ment of Beejy Sing. 

Beejy Sing was prepared for the storm, and led his native chivalry 
to tlie plains of Mairta, where, animated with one impulse, a deter- 
mination to repel foreign interference, they awaited the Mahrattas, 
to decide the rival claims to the throne of the desert The bard 
delights to enumerate the clam who mustered all their strength ; 
and makes particular allusion to the allodial who were 

foremost on this occasion. From Poshkur, where the combined army 
halted, a summons was sent to Beejy Sing “ to surrender the gadi of 
“ Maroo.” It was read in full convention and answered with shouts 
of " Battle ! Battle I” “ Who is this Happa,'f' thus to scare us when, 
" were the firmament to fall, our heads would be piUars of support 
" to preserve you ?” Such is the hyperbole of the Rajpoot when 
excited, nor does his action fall far short of ii The numerical odds 
were immense against the Rahtores ; but they little esteemed the 
Cutchwahas, and their courage had very dififerent aliment to sustain 
it, from the mercenary Southron. The encounter was of the most 
desperate description, and the bard deals out a full measure of 
justice to all. 

Two accidents occurred during the battle, each sufficient to turn 
victory from, the standard of Beejy Sing, on the very point of frui- 
tion. One has elsewhere been related,! namely, the destruction of 
the “ Sillehposhians,” or cuirassiers, the chosen cohort of the Babtores, 
when returning from a successful charge, who were mistaken for the 
foe, and mowed down with discharges of grape-shot. This error, at 
a moment when the courage of the Mahrattas was wavering, might 

* This treaty is termed hutdi, or but patra, ‘ a strong deed.’ The names of 
the chiefs who signed it were JankojiSmdia, Santoji Bolia, Danto Patel. Eana 
Borteo, Atto-Jeswunt Ri^ Kano, and Jewa, Jadoons ; JeewaPowar, Peloo.ji 
and Sutwa, Sindia Malji Tantia Cheetoo, Raghii Pagia, Ghosulia Jadoon, 
Moolla Yar Alii, Feeroz Khau ; all great leaders amongstthe‘ Southrons' of that 
day. 

+ The A , to the Rajpoot of the north-west, ia as gi eat a Shibboleth as to the 
Cockney ; — thus Ap/>ci becomes HapjMx. 

X See Vol. I, p. 644 . 
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liave been retrieved, notwitbatanding the supei-stitious converted the 
disaster into an omen of evil. Sindia had actually prepared to quit 
the field, when another turn of the wheel decided the event in his 
favour 1 the cireuinstanee exhibits forcibly the versatile character of 
the Rajpoot. 

The Raja of Kishengurh had deprived his relative of Roopnagurh 
of his estates ; both were junior branches of Marwar, but held direct 
from the emperor. Sawunt Sing, chieftain of Roopnagurh, either from 
constitutioniU indifference or old age, retired to the sanctuary of 
Vindrabun on the Jumna, and, before the shrine of the Hindu Apollo, 

K oured fortli his gratitude for “ his escape from Hell,” in the loss of 
is little kingdom. But it was in vain he attempted to inspire 
young Siidar with the like contempt of mundane glory ; to his 
exhortations the youth replied, “ It is well for you, Sire,* who have 
“ enjoyed life, to j-esign its sweets so ti-anquilly ; bub I am yot a 
sti’anger to them.” Taking advantage of the times, he determined 
to seek a stronger auxiliary for the recovery of his rights than the 
poetic homilies of Jydeva. Accordingly, he joined the envoy of Ram 
Sing, and returned with the Mahratta army, on whose successful 
operations his h(me of reconquering his patrimony rested. It was at 
that moment of doubt, that Appa, the Mahratta commander, thus 
addressed young Sirdar : “ Your star, young man, is united to Ram 
" Sing’s, which fortune does nob favour ; what more is to ho done 
“ before we move off?” Inexperienced as he was, Sirdar knew his 
countrymen, and their vacillatioR when touched by superstition ; 
and he obtained permission to try a riue, as a last resort He des- 
patched a horseman of bis own clan to the division which pressed 
them most, who, coming up to the Mainote minister, as if of his own 
party, asked " what they were fighting for, as Beejy Sing lay dead, 
“ killed by a cannon-shot in another part of the field ?’° Like the 
ephemeral tribe of diplomacy, the Mainote saw his sun was set. He 
left the field, followed by the panic-struck clans, amongst whom the 
report circulated like wild-five. Though accustomed to these stra- 
tagems, witli which their annals teem, the Rajpoots are never on 
their guard against them ; not a man inquired into the truth of the 
report, and Beejy Sing, — who, deeming himself in the very career 
of victory, was coolly performing his devotions amidst the clash of 
swords, — was left almost alone, even without attendants or horses. 
The lord of Marwar, who, on that morning, commanded the lives of 
one hundred thousand Rajpoots, was indebted for his safety to the 
mean conveyance of a cart and pair of oxen.*!* 

Every clan had to erect tablets for the loss of their best waniors ; 
and as in their civil wars each strove to be foremost in devotion, 

* Baup'ji. 

t The anecdote is related in Vol. I, p. 646. Tlie Seejy Vulds states that the 
prince rewarded the peasant with five hundred beegas of land in perpetuity, 
which hia descendants enjoy, saddled with the petite serjanterie of “ curds and 
*' baira cakes,” in remembrance of the fare the Jfit provided for his prince 
on mat emergency. 
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most of the chieftains of note were amongst the slain * The bard 
metes out a fair measure of justice to their auxiliaries, especially the 
Suktawuts of MeVar, whose swords were unsheathed in the cause 
of tlie son-in-law of their prince. Not is the lance of the Southron 
jjassed over without eulogy, to praise which, indeed, is to extol 
themselves. 

With the loss of this battle and the dispersion of the Eahtores, 
the strong-holds I'apidly fell. The cause of Ram Sing was triumph- 
ing, and the Mahrattas were spreading over the land of Maroo, when 
fod assassination checked their progress.f But the death of Jey 
Appa, which converted his hordes from auxiliaries to principals in 
the contest, called aloud for vengeance, that was only to be appeased 
by the cession of Aiindr, and a tixed triennial tribute on all the lands 
of Maroo, both feudal and fiscal. This arrangement being made, the 
Mahrattas displayed the virtue common to such mercenary allies : 
tliey abandoned Bam Sing to his ‘ evil star,’ and took possession of 
this strong-hold, which, placed in the very heart of Rajast’han, per- 
petuated their influence over its princes. 

With this gem, thus rudely torn from her diadem, the indepen- 
dence of Marwar from that hour has been insecure. She has strug- 
gled on, indeed, through a century of invasions, rebellions, and 
crimes, all originating, like the blank leaf in her annals, from the 
murder of Ajlt In the words of the Doric stanza of the hostile 
bards on this memorable chastisement, 

“ Edd ghuniui din dosi 
“ tidppd wdld hel 
" Bhdgd tin-6 
“ Mdl hazind mil" 

"For many a day will they remember the time (WZ) of Appa, 
“ when the three sovereigns fled, abandoning their go(^s and trea- 
" surea alluding to the princes of Marwar, Bikaner, and Kishen- 
gurh, who partook in the disasters and disgrace of that day. 

The youthful heir of Boopnagurh claimed, as he justly might, the 
victory to himself ; and going up to Appa to congratulate him, said, 
in the metaphorical language of his country, " You see I sowed 


* Eae Sing, chief of the Koompawuts, the second noble in rank of Marwar ; 
Lall Sing, head of the Seesawuts, with the leader of the Keetawutu, arc 
especially singled out as sealing their fidelity with their blood ; but all the oles 
and avmU of the country come in for a share of glory. 

+ This occurrence has been related in the Personal Narrative, Vol. I, p. 647, 
but it is more amply narrated in the chronicle, the Bedy VMe, from which I 
am uow compiling. In this it is said that Jey App^ diuing the siege, having 
fallen sick, the Kahtore prince sent his own physician, Suoriymul, to attend 
him ; that the doctor at first refused the mission, aaying, " You may tell me to 
" poihon Uini, and 1 will not obey ‘‘ On the contrary,” sjiid his prince, •' let your 
“ skill cure in two days what would take you four, and I .shall favour you but 
what was far more strange, Appa objected not, took the medicines of the bed, 
and recovered. 
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“ musfeai d-seed in my hand as I stood compari ng the prompt success 
of his stratagem to the i-apid vegetation of the seed. But Sirdar 
was a youn" man of no ordinary promise ; for when Sindia, iu 
gratitude, offered immedhvtely to put him ill possession of Roopu^urli, 
he answered. “ No ; tliat would be a retrograde movement,” and told 
him to act for his master Ram Sing, " whose success would best 
“ insui'e his own.” But when ti’eachery had done its worst on Jey. 
Appa, suspicion, which fell on every Rajpoot in the Mahratta camp, 
spared not Sirdar: swords were drawnin every quarter, and even 
the messengers of peace, the envoys, were everywhere assailed, and 
amongst those who fell ere the tumult could be appeased, was Rawut 
Kobeer Sing, the pi-eraier noble of Mdwar, then ambassador from the 
Rana with the Mahrattas.* With his last breath, Jey Appa protected 
and exonerated Sirdar, and enjoined that his pledge of restoration 
to his patrimony should be redeemed. The body of this distinguished 
commander was burned at the Ta(}a-sir, or ‘ Peacock pool,’ where a 
cenotaph was erected, and in the care which the descendants even of 
his enemies pay to it, we have a test of the merits of both victor 
and vanquished. 

This was the last of twenty-two battles, in which Ram Sing was 
prodigal of his life for the recovery of his honours. The adversity 
of his later days had softened the asperity of bis temper, and made 
his early faults be forgotten, though too late for his benefit He died 
in exile at Jeipoor, in A.!). 1773. His person was gigantic; bis 
demeanour affable and courteous ; and he was generous to a fault 
His understaudingwas excellent and well-cultivated, but his capricious 
temperament, to which he gave vent with an unbridled vehemence, 
disgusted the high-minded nobles of Maroo, and involved him in 
exile and misery .till his death. It is unlvei'sally admitted that, 
both in exterior and accomplishments, not even the great Ajit could 
compare with Ram Sing, and witchcraft, at the instigation of the 
chieftain of Asope, is assigned to account for his fits of insanity, 
which might be better attributed to the early and immoderate use 
of opium. But in spite of his errom, the fearless courage he displayed, 
against all odds, kept some of the most valiant of the clans constant 
to his fortunes, especially the brave Mairteas, under the heroic Shere 
•Sing of Rdah, whose deeds can never be oblitei'ated from the recol- 
lections of tlie Rahtore. Not the least ardent of his adherents was 
the allodial chief Roop Sing, of the almost forgotten clan, Pattawut; 
who held out in Filodi against all attempts, and who, when provisions 
failed, with his noble associates, slew and ate their camels. The 
theme is a favourite one for the Kamrea minstrel of Maroo, who 
sings the fidelity of Roopa and his band to the notes of his rhehdb, 
to their ever attentive descendants. 


* 1 have many original autograph letters of this distinguished Rajpoot on the 
transactions of this period; for it was he who negotiated the treaty between 
R^a Madhu Sing, of Jeipoor, the ‘ nephew of M6war,' and the M^rattas. At 
this time, his object was to induce Jey Appa to raise the siege of Nagore. 
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We may sum up the character of Ram Sing in the worils of the 
bard, as ho contrasts him with his rival. “ Fortune never attended 
“ the stirrup of Beejy Sing, who never gnitied a battle, though at the 
“ head of' a hundred thousand men ; but Ram Sing, by his valour 
“ and conduct, gained victories with a handful.” 

The death of Ram Sing was no panacea to the griefs of Marwar 
or of its prince. The Mahrattas, who had now obtained a point- 
d’wppui in Rajwarra., continued to foster disputes which tended to 
their advantage, or when opportunity otfered, to scour the country 
in search of pay or plunder. Beejy Sing, young and inexperienced, 
was left without resources; nainous wars and yet more ruinous 
negotiations had dissipated the hoards of wealth accumulated by 
his predecessors. The crown-lands were uncultivated, the tenantry 
dispersed; and commerce had diminished, owing to insecurity and 
the licentious habits of the nobles, who everywhere established 
their own imposts, and occasionally despoiled entire caravans. 
While the competitor for the throne was yet living, the Raja was 
compelled to shut his eyes on these inroads upon bis proper power, 
which reduced him to insigniBcance even in his own palace. 

The aristocracy in Marwar has always possessed more power than 
in any of the sister principalities around. The cause may be traced 
to their Brst settlement in the desert ; and it has been kept in action 
by the peculiarities of their condition, especially in that protracted 
Btru^le for the rights of the minor Ajie, against the despotism of 
the empire. There was another cause, which, at the present juncture, 
had a very unfortunate, influence on the increase of this prepon- 
derance, an<l which arose out of the laws of adoption. 

The fief of Pokum, the most powerful (although’ a junior) br»icl> 
of the Champawut clan, adopted a son of Raja Ajit as their chief ; 
his nama was Ddvi Sing. The right of adoption, as has been already 
explmned, rests with the widow of the deceased and the elders of the 
clan. Why they exercised it as they did on this occasion does not 
appear; but not improbably at tbesuggestion of the dying chief, who 
wished to see his sovereign's large famUy provided for, having no eons 
of his own : or, the immediate claimants may not have possessed the 
qualities necessary to lead a clan of Maroo. Although the moment such 
adoption takes place, when “ the turban of the late incumbent 
“ encircled the new lord of Pokurn,” he ought to foiget he had any 
other father than him he succeeded, yet we can easily imagine that, in 
the present case, his propinquity to the throne, which under other 
circumstances he might soon have forgotten, was continually forced 
upon his recollection by the contentions of his parricidal brothers 
and their offspring for the ‘ cushion’ of Marwar. It exemplifies 
another feature in Rajpoot institutions, which cut off this son 
(guiltless of all participation in the treason) from succession, because 
he was identified with the feudality ; while the issue of another, and 
junior brother, at the same period adopted into the independent 
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house of Edui’,* were heirs presumptive to Mar\var; nay, must 
supply it with a ruler on failure of heirs, though they should have 
but one son and be compelled to adopt in his rooin.-I* 

The Charnpawuts determined to maintain their influence over the 
sovereign and the countiy ; and Ddvi Sing leagued with' Ahwa and 
the other branches of this clan to the exclusion of all competitors. 
They formed of their own body a guard of honour for the person of 
the prince, one half remaining on duty in tho castle, the other half 
being in the town below. While the Kaja would lament the dis- 
tiacted state of his country, the inroads of the Hill tribes, and the 
depredations of his own chiefs, D^vi Sing of Pokurn would reply, 
“ why trouble yourself about Marwar ? it is in the sheath of my 
dagger,” The young prince used to unburthon his griefs to his 
foster-brother Jaggo, a man of caution and experience, which quali- 
ties he instilled into his sovereign. By dissimulation, and an appa- 
rent acquiescence in tiieir plans, he not only eluded suspicion, hut, 
availing himself of their natui-al indolence of chaiacter, at length 
obtained leave not only to entertain some men of Sinde as guards for 
the town, but to provide supplies for their subsistence: the first 
approximation towards a standing mercenary force, till then unknown 
in their annals, We do not mean that the Rajpoot princes never 
employed any other than their own feudal clans ; they had foreign 
Rajpoots in their pay, hut still on the same tenure, holding lands for 
service ; but never till this period had they soldiei-s entertained on 
monthly stipend. 'These hired bands were entirely composed of 
infantry, having a slight knowledge of European tactics, the supe- 
riority of which, even over their high-minded cavaliem, they had so 
severely experienced in their encountere with the Mahrattaa The 
same causes had operated on the courts of Oodipoor and Jeipoor to 
induce them to adopt the like expedient ; to which, more than to 
the universal demoralization which followed the breaking up of the 
cmpii-e, may be attributed the rapid decay of feudal principles 
throughout Rajpootana, These guards were composed either of 
Poorbda} Rajpoots, Sindies, Arabs, or Rohillas. They received their 
ordei-s direct from the prince, through the civil officers of the state, 
by whom they were eutrusted wim the execution of all duties of 
importance or despatch. Thus they soon formed a complete barrier 
between the prince and his vassals, and consequently became objects 
of jealousy and of strife. In like manner did all the other states 
make approaches towards a standing anny ; and though the motive 
in all caees was the same, to curb, or even to extinguish, the strength 
of the feudal chiefs, it has failed throughout, except in the solitary 
instance of Kotah, where twenty well-disciplined battalions, and a 
hundred pieces of artillery, are maintained chiefly from the feudal 
sequestrations. 

* It will be remembered that Edur was conquered by a brother of S66ji’a. 
t We shall explain this by a cutting of the genealogical tree : it may be found 
useful should we be called on to arbitrate in these matters, 
t Poorbicu, ‘ men of the east,’ as the MvgrdbUs are ‘ of the west.’ 
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To return : the Dhabhae, having thus secured a band of seven 
hundred men, and obtained an add (which we may term scutage) 
from the chiefs for their maintenance, gradually transferred them 
from their duties above to the gates of the castle. Somewhat 
released from the thraldom of faction, the Raja concerted with his 
foster-brother and the D^waa, Futteh Chund, the means of restor- 
ing prosperity and order. So destitute was the prince of resources, 
that the Dhabhae had recourse to threats of suicide to obtain 
50/)00 rupees from his mother, acquired as the nurse (dha^) of his 
sovereign ; and so drained was the country of horses, that he was 
compelled to transport his cavaliers (who were too proud to walk) 
on cars to Nagore. There, under the pretence of curbing the 
hill tribest he formed an army, and dismounting the guns from the 
walls of the town, marched an ill-quipped force against the border- 
mountaineers, and being successfm, he attacked on his return 
the castle of SeeUBukri. This was deemed a sufficient indication of 
his views ; the whole feudality of Maioo took alarm, and united for 
mutual safety at Bh-silpoor, twenty miles east of the capital 

There was a forei|[n Rajpoot, whose valour, fidelity, and conduct 
had excited the notice and regard of Bukht Sing, who, in his dying* 
hour, recommended hiib to the service of his son. To Gordhun, the 
Keechie, a name of no small note in the subsequent histoiy of this 
reign, did the young Raja apply in older to restrain his chiefs from 
revolt. In the true spirit E^poot sentiment, he advised his prince 
to confide in their honour, and, unattended, to seek and remonstrate 
with them, while he went before to secure him a good reception. At 
day-bre^ Gordhun was in the camp of the confederates ; he told 
them that their prince, confiding in their loyalty, was advancing to 
join them, and besought them to march out t® receive him. Deaf, 
however, to entreaty and to remonstrance, not a man would stir, and 
the prince reached the camp uninvited and unwelcomed. Decision 
and confidence are essential in all transactions with a Rajpoot. 
Gordhun remained nota moment in deliberation, bub instantly carried 
his master direct to the tent of the Ahwa chief, the premier noble of 
Marwar. Here the whole body congregated, and silence was broken 
by the prince, who demanded why his chiefs had abandoned him ? 

“ Mahraja," replied the Champawut, “ our bodies have but one 
“ pinnacle ; were there a second, it should be at your dispo^.” A 
tedious discussion ensued; doubts of the future, recrimination.s 
respecting the past ; till wearied and exhausted, the prince demanded 
to know the conditions on which they would return to their alle- 
giance, when the following articles were submitted : 

1st — To break up the force otthe Dhabhae ; 

2d. — To surrender to their keeping the records of fiefs (ituUd- 
buhye) ; 

3d. — That the court should be trauslbncd iVoiu tliu citadel to the 
town. 

lo 
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There was no alternative but the renewal of civil strife or 
compliance ; and the first ai'ticie, which was a nine qud non, the 
disbanding of the obnoxious guards, that anomalous appendage to 
a Rajpoot prince’s person, was carried into immediate execution, 
Neither in the first nor last stipulation could the prince feel surprize 
or displeasure ; but the second sapped the very foundation of his 
rule, by depriving the crown of its dearest prerogative, the power of 
dispensing favour. This shallow reconciliation being efiected, the 
malcontent nobles dispersed, some to their estates, and the 
Chondawut oligarchy to the capital with their prince, in the, hope of 
resuming their fomer influence over him and the country. 

Thus things remained,' when Atmaram, the gRirni or ‘ghostly 
comforter,’ of Beejy Sing, fell sick, and as he sedulonsly attended him, 
the dying priest would tell him to be of good cheer, for when he 
departed, he “ would take all his troubles with him,” He soon died, 
and bis words, which were deemed prophetic, were interpreted by 
the Dhabhae. The Raja feigned immoderate grief for the loss of his 
spiritual friend, and in order to testify his veneration, an ordinance 
was issued commanding that the kereacarma, or ‘ rites for the dead,' 
should be performed in the castle, while the queens, on pretence of 
paying their last duty to his remains, descended, eaiTying with them 
the guards and retainers as their escort. It was an occasion on 
whi(^ suspicion, even if awake, could not act, and the chiefs ascended 
to join in the funereal rites to ^e saint As they mounted the steps 
cut out of the rock which wound round the hill of Joda, the mind of 
D^vi Sing suddenly misgave him, and he exclaimed, that " the day 
‘‘ was unlucky but it passed off with the flattering remark, " you are 
“ the pillar of Maroo ; who dare even look at you ?” They paced 
slowly through the various banders, until they I'eached the ala/ntm 
gate.* It was shut I “ Treachery I” exclaimed the chief of Ahwa, as 
he drew his sword, and the work of death commenced. Several were 
slain ; the rest were overpowered. Their captivity was a sufficient 
presage of their fate ; but, like true Rajpoots, when the Dhabhae told 
them they were to die, their last request was, “that their souls 
“ might be set at liberty by the sword, not by the unsanctified ball of 
“ the mercenary,” The chronicle does not say whether this wish was 

f ratified, when the three great leaders of the Champawuts, with Jaet 
iugof Ahwaj DdvfSing ofPokurn; the lord of Hursola; Chuttur 
Sing, chief of the Koompawuts ; Kdsuri Sing of Chandrain ; the heir 
of Neemaj ; and the cmef of Raus, then the principal fief of the 
Oodawuts, met their fate. The last hour of Ddvi Sing was marked 
with a distinguished peculiarity. Being of the royalline of Maroo, 
they would not spill his blood, but sent him his death-warrant in a 
jai- of opium. On receiving it, and his prince’s command to make 
his own departure from life, " What !” said the noble spirit, as they 

• The Ttakara durwcaa. where the grand kettle-drum is stationed, to give the 
alarm or summons to the chieftains to repair to the Presence. To this gate 
Raja Maun sedvanced to meet the Author, then the representative of the 
Governor-General of India. 
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prcsented the jar, “ shall D^vi Sing take his umul (opiate) out of au 
“ earthea vessel ? Let his gold eup be brought, and it shall be wel- 
“ come.” This last vain distinction being denied, he dashed out his 
brains against the walls of hi.s pri.son. Before he thus enfranchised 
liis proud spirit, some ungenerous mind, repeating his own vaunt, 
demanded. “ where was then the sheath of the dagger which held the 
“ fortunes of Mai-wav ?” " In Subbula’s girdle at Poknrna,” was 
the laconic i-eply of the undaunted Chondawut. 

This was a ti-emendpus sacrifice for the maintenance of authority, 
of men who had often emptied their veins in defence of their country. 
But even ultra patriotism, when opposed to foreign aggression, can 
prove no palliative to treason or mitigate its award, \^en, availing 
themselves of the diminished power of the prince, an arrogant and 
imperious oligarehy presumes to enthral their sovereign. It is the 
mode in which vengeance was executed, at which the mind recoils, 
and which with other instances appears to justify the imputation of 
perfidy, amongst the traits of Rajpoot character. But if wo look 
deeply into it, we shall find reason to distrust such conclusion. Tho 
Rajpoot abhois, in the abstract, both perfidy and treason ; but the 
elements of the society in which be lives and acts, unfortunately too 
often prompt the necessity of sacrificing principles to preservation : 
but tnis proceeds from their faulty political constitution ; it is 
neither inculcated in their moral code, nor congenial to their moral 
habits. 

The perpetual struggle between the aristocracy and tlie sovereign, 
which is an evil inherent in all feudal association-s, was greatly 
aggravated in Marwar, as well as in M^war, by the sacrifice of that 
corner-stone even of constitutional monarchy, the rights of primo- 
geniture. But in each case the deviation from custom was a volun- 
tary sacrifice of the respective heii-s-apparent to the caprices of 
parental dotage. In no other country in the world could that 
article of the Christian decalogue, " Honour thy father and thy 
•' ifiother," be ^tter illustrated than in Bajpootasoa, where, if w© 
have had to record two horrid examples of deviation from, we have 
also exhibited splendid proofs of filial devotion, in Chonda of Mdwai’, 
and Champa of Marwar, who resigned the " rods” they were boro to 
wield ; and sei^’ed, when they should have swayed, to gratify their 
lathers’ love for the fruit of their old age. These are instances of 
.self-denial iiardly to be credited ; from such disintereeted acts, their 
successors claimed an importance which, though natural, was totally 
unforeseen, and which the extent of compensation contributed to 
foster. They asserted the right, as' heredit^ premiers of the state, 
to be the adviser's, or rather the tutors, of their sovereigns, more 
especially in non-age, and in allusion to this surrender of their birth- 
right, arrogantly applied the well-known adage, Pat ca malik myn 
ho, Raj ca, malik ooa, ‘ He is sover-eign of the state, but I am the 
master of the thr-one and insisted on the privilege of being con- 
sulted on every gift of land, and putting their' autograph symbol to 
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thu Oeed or gi’ant.* These pretensions demanded the constant 
exertions of the sovereign to resist them ; for this purpose, he excited 
the rivalry of the less powerful membei's of the federated vaasalage, 
and thus form^ a kind of balance of power, which the monai-ch, if 
sldlful, could always turn to account. But not even the jealousies thus 
introduced would have so depreciated the regal influence in Marwar, 
nor even the more recent adoption of a son of the crown into the 
powerful fief of Pokuma, had not the parricidal sons of Ajit degraded 
the throne in the eyes of their haughty and always overreaching 
vassals, who, in the civil strife which followed, were alternately in 
favour or disgi’aee, as they adhered to or opposed the successful 
claimant for power. To this foul blot, every evil which has since 
overtaken this high-minded race may be traced, as well as the extir- 
pation of that principle of devoted obedience which, in the anterior 
portion of these annals, has been so sigmJly recorded. To this hour 
}t has perpetuated dissensions between the crown and the oligarchy, 
leading to deposal and violence to the princes, or sequestration, 
banishment, and death to the nobles. To break the bonds of this 
tutelage, Ram Sing’s intemperance lost him the crown, which sat 
uneasy on the head of his successor, who bad no other mode of 
escape but by the severity which has been related. But though it 
freed him for a time, the words of the dying chief of Pokurna con- 
tinued to ring in his ears; and “the dagger left in the girdle of his 
“ son’’ disturbed the dreams of his rest wroughout a long life of 
vicissitudes, poisoning the source of enjoyment until death its^ 
was a relief. 

The nuncupatoiy testament of the Cbampawut was transmitted 
across the desert to his son at Pokurna, and the rapidity of its trans- 
mission was only equalled by the alacrity of Subbula, who at the head 
of his vassals issued forth to execute the vengeance thus bequeathed. 
First, he attempted to bum and pillage the mercantile town of Pally ; 
— foiled in which, he proceeded to another wealthy city of the 
fisc, Bilwaira on the Looni ; but here terminated both his life and 
his revenge. As ho led the escalade, he received two balls, which 
hurled him back amongst his kinsmen, and his ashes next morning 
blanched the sandy bed of the Looni. 

For a time, the feudal interest was restrained, anarchy was allayed, 
commerce again flourished, and general prosperity revived : to 
use the words of the chronicle, “ the subject enjoyed tranquillity, 
" and the tiger and the lamb drank from the same fountain.” Beejy 
Sing took the best means to secure the fidelity of his chiefs, by find- 
ing them occupation. He earned his arms against the desultory 
hordes of the desert, the Khosas and S^hr3.^s, which involved him in 
contests with the nominal sovereign of Sinde, and ended in the con- 
quest of Amerkote, the key to the valley of the Indus, and which is 
now the most remote possession of Marwar. He also curtailed the 
territoriee of Jessulm^r, on his north-west frontier. But more rm- 


* See Tol. I, p. 686. 
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portant than all was the addition of the rich province of Godwar, 
from the Rina ofMewar. This tract, which nearly equals in value 
the whole fiscal domain of Moroo, was wrested from the ancient 
princes of Mundore, prior to the Rahtores, and had been in the pos- 
session of the Seesodias for nearly five centuries, when civil dissen- 
sion made the Rana place it for security under the protection of 
Raja Beejy -Sing ; since which it has been lost to Mdwar. 

Marwar had enjoyed several years of peace, when the rapid strides 
made by the Manrattas towaids universal rapine, if not conquest, 
compelled the Rajpoots once more to form an union for the defence 
of their political existence. Pertip Sing, a prince of eneigy and 
enterprize, was now on the gadi of Ambdr. In S. 1843 (A. D. 1787), 
he sent an ambassador to B^jy Sing, proposing a league against the 
common foe, and volunteering to lead in person their conjoined 
forces a^inst them. The battle of Tonga, ensued, in which Rahtore 
valour ^one forth in all its glory. Despising discipline, they charged 
through the dense battalions of DeBoigne, sabring his artillery-men 
at their guns, and compelling Sindia to abandon not only the field, 
but all his conquests for a time.* Beejy Sing, by this victory, 
redeemed the castle of Ajmdr, and deeiered hu tributary alliance 
null and void But the genius of Sindia, and the talents of Do 
Boigne, soon recovered this loss ; and in four years the Maliratta 
marched with a force such as Indian warfare was stranger to, to 
redeem that day’s disgrace. In S. 1847 (A_ D. 1791), the murderous 
battles of Patun and Mairta took place, in which Rajpoot courage 
was heroically but fruitlessly displayed against European tactics 
and unlimited resources, and where neither mtrigue nor treason was 
wanting. The result was the imposition of a contribution of sixty 
lacs of rupees, or £600,000 ; and as so much could not be drained 
from the country, goods and chattels were everywhere distrained, 
and hostages given for the balance. 

Ajmer, which had revolted on the short-lived triumph of Tonga, 
was once more surrendered, and lost for ever to Marwar. When 
invested by DeBoigne, the &ithful governor, Dumraj, placed in the 
dilemma of a disgraceful surrender, or disobedience to his prince’s 
summons, swallowed dian^ond-powder. “ Tell the Raja,” said this 
faithful servant, " thus only could I testify my obedience ; and over 
" my dead body alone could a Southron enter Ajm4r.”f 

The paramount intluence which the morals and manners of a 
court exert upon a nation, is everywhere admitted. In constitu- 
tional governments, there is a barrier even to court influence and cor- 

* See Vol. I, p. 650, for the details of this battle. 

t Dumraj was not a ibypoot, but of the S’tnTwi tribe, one of the civil officers ; 
though it 13 a curious and little-known fact, that almost all the mercantile 
tribes of Western India are of R^poot or^n, and sank the name and profession 
of arms when they bec&me proselj^s to Jainiem, in the reign of Raja Bheem 
Pramar. The Cheetore inscription {see Vol. I, p. 740, and note 3), records the 
name of this prince. He was ancestor of Raja Maun, whose date n. 770, (A.D. 
714), allows as to place this grand conversiou prior to .V.D. 6D0. 
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ruption, in the vast poiiiou ol' wealth and woi-Ui whicli cannot be 
engulphed in their voi-tex. But in these petty soverei^ties, no 
su^ check is found; and the tone of viitue and action is given from 
the throne. The laws of semi-barharous nations, which admit of 
licentious concubinage, has ever been peculiar to orientals, from the 
days of iiie wise king of the Jews to those of Beejy Sing of Mar- 
war ; and their political consequence has been the same, the sacri- 
fice of the rights of lawful inheritance to the heirs of illicit affection. 
The last yeai-3 of the king of Maroo were engrossed by sentimental 
folly with a young beauty of the Oawal tribe, on whom he lavished 
all the honours due only to his legitimate queens. Scandal affiims 
that she frequently returned his passion in a manner little becoming 
royal dignity, driving him from her presence with the basest of mis- 
siles — her shoea As tlie effects of this unworthy attachment com- 
pleted the anarchy of Mai-war, and as its consequences on deviat- 
ing from the established rules of succession have entailed a per- 
petuity of crime and civil war, under which this unfortunate state 
yet writhes, we shall be minute, even to dullness, in the elucida- 
tion of this portion of their annals, to enable those who have now 
to arbitrate these diffei-encea to bring back a cun'ent of uncCntami- 
nated blood to sway the destinies of this still noble race. 

Rfya Ajit had fourteen sons ; 


Abhye Sing, Bukbt Sing, Anu&d Sing, 

adopted into the 


Bam Sing. Be^y 


Basso, 

adopted into 


Sing. 


nop 

Ed' 


lur house. 


(in Melwa). 


DSvl Sing, 
adopted into 
Pokama, 


Futteh ZallmSing, 
Sing, died by a 
of email, princeee of 
pox in- Mewar,’ 
infancy, tberight- 


Sawunt SheraSing, BhomSing, QoL&n Sirdar^ Sing, 


Sing. 


ful hear of Soor Sing. 
Beejy Sing. 


adopted 

MnuuSiug. 


Bheem 

Sing, 


Sing, 


Maun Sing. 


killed by 
Bheem. 


Dhoukul 

Sing 

(Pretender) 


So infatuated was Beejy Sing with the Pdshdni concubine, that on 
losing the only pledge of their amours, he ‘ put into her lap,’ (adop^) 
his own legitimate grandchild, Maun Sing. To legalize this adoption, 
the chieftains were ordained to present their nuzzurs and congratula- 
tions to the declared heir of Marwar ; but the haughty noblesse 
refused ‘ to acknowledge the son of a slave’ as their lord, and the 
Baja was compelled to a fresh adoption to ensure such token of 
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sanction. ^ Content at having by this method succeeded in her wishes, 
the Pdsbdni sent off young Maun to the castle of Jhalore; but 
fearing lest the experience of Shere Sing, his adopted father, might 
prove a hindrance to her control, he was recalled, and her own creatures 
left to guide the future sovereign of Marwar. The dot^e of Beejy 
Sing, and the insolence of his concubine, produced fresh discord, and 
the clans assembled at Malkasuni to concert his deposal. 

Recollecting the success of his fonner measures to recall them to 
their duty, Beejy Sing proceeded to their camp ; but while he was 
negotiatii^, and as he supposed successfully, the confederates wrote 
to the chieftjun of Raus, whose tour of duty was in the castle, to 
descend with Bheem Sing. The chief acquainted the Pdsbdni that 
her presence was required at the camp by the Raja, and that a guard 
of honour was ready to attend her. She was thrown off her guard, 
and at the moment she entered her litter, a blow from an unseen 
hand ended her existence. Her effects were instantly confiscated, 
and the chief of Raus descended with Bheem, whose tents were 
pitched at the Nagore barrier of the city. If, instead of encamping 
there, they had proceeded to the camp of the confederates, his arrival 
and the dethronement of Beejy Sing would have been simultaneous : 
but the Raja received the intelligence as soon as the chiefs. Hastening 
back, he obtained the person of the young aspirant, to whom, to 
reconcile him to his disappointment, he gave in appanage the districts 
of Sojut and Sewaooh, and sent him off to the latter strong-hold ; 
while to restrain the resentment of bis eldest son, Zalim Sing, whose 
birth-right he had so unworthily sacrificed, he enfeoffed him with 
the rich district of Godwar, giving him private orders to attack his 
brother Bheem, who, though applied of the design in time to make 
head against bis unde, was yet defeated and compelled to fly. He 
found refuge at Fokuma, whence he went to Jessidmer. 

In the midst of this conflict, his dominions curtailed, his chiefs in 
rebellion, his sons and grandsons mutually opposed to each other, 
and the only object which attached him to hfe thus violently tom 
from him, Beejy Sing died, in the month Asar S. 1850, after a reign 
of thirty-one years. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Hitja Bkeeu seizes iii’on tlu ^aM.—Discow.fiiure of his cemipelitiyr, Zalim Bing.— 
Bheem. destroys all the other clainianls to mccession, excepting Maun Sing.~ 
Blockaded in Jhaiore.— Bailies from the garrison for s:upplies.—Pnnct Maun 
heads one of them. — Incurs the risk <f capture. — Is preseinvd hy the Ahore 
chief.— Raja Bheem gfends his nobles.— They abandon Marviccr.— The fief of 
Heemaj eatmdced.—Jhcdore reduced to the point of surrender.— Sudden and 
critical death gf Raja Blseem.— Its probable cause.— The Vedyas, or ‘ cunning- 
menj who surround the prince. — Accession cf Raja Maun. — Rebellion of 
Sotaai Sing of Pokum.— Conspiracy of Champasuni.— Declaration of the 
pregnancy of a queen qf Rcj<^ Bheem.— Convention with Raja Maun.— 
Posthumous births.— Their evil consequences in Raju’arra.—A child born.— 
Sent off by stealth to Pokum, and itsUrthkept a secret.— Named Dhonhd.— 
Roja Maun evinces indiscreet partialities.— Alienates the Champavmts.— 
Birth of the posthumous son of Raja Bheem promulgated.— The chi^s call on. 
Raja Maun to fulfil the terms of the convention.— The mother disclaims the 
child.— The Pokwrn chiqf sends the iifant Dhonhd to the sanctuary of Abhye 
Sing of Kldtri.—Sowae opens his underplot.— Rmbroils Rcja Maun wdh the 
ccruTts of Ambir and M&UKcr.—He carries the Pretender Dltonkul toJeipoor.— 
Acknowledged andprodavmedas Rajaqf Marwar. — The majority oflhechi^s 
support the Pretender. — The Bikanir prince espouses his cause.— Armies called 
in the field.— Baseness of Holcar, who deserts Rcja Maun.— The armies 
approach.— Raja Mauds chi^s abandon him.— He attempts suicide.— Is 
persuaded to fiy.—He gains Jodpoor.— Prepares for defence.— Become sus- 
picious of oil his kin.— Refuses them thelvonmr of defending the eastle.—They 
join the allies, who invest Jodpoor, — Theeity taken and plundered.— Distress of 
the besiegers.— Meer Khan’s conduct catues a division.— His flighi from 
Marwar.—Pursued by the Jeipoor commander.— Bade.— Jeipoor force 
destroyed, and the city invested. — Dismay of the Raja.— Breaks up the siege of 
Jodpoor.— Pays £300,000 fora safe passage to Jeipoor.— The spoils of Jodpoor 
intercepted by the RaMores, and wrested from the Cutchwahas.—Meer Khan 
formally accepts service with Raja Maun, and repairs to Jodpoor with the 
four Rahiore chiefs. 

The intelligence of Beejy Sing’s death was conveyed by expre-ss to 
his grandson Bheem, at Jessulmer, In “ twenty-two hours” he was 
at Jodpoor, and ascending directly to the citadel, seated himself upon 
the gadi, while his rival, Zalim Sing, the rightful heir, little 
expecting this celerity, was encamped at the Mairta gate, awaitmg 
the “ lucky hour” to take possession. That hour never arrived ; and 
the first intelligence of Bheem being on “ the cushion of Joda,” wk 
conveyed to the inhabitants by the nakaaras of bis rival on his 
retreat from the city, who was pureued to Bhilara, attacked, defeated, 
and forced to seek shelter at Oodipoor, where, with an ample 
domain from the Rana, he passed the rest of his days in literap' 
pumuita He died in the prime of life ; attempting to open a vein 
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witli his own hand, he cut an artery and bled to death, He was a 
man of great personal and mental qualifications ; a gallant soldier, 
and no mean poet.* * 

Thus far successful, Raja Bheem determined to dismiss “com- 
“ punctious visitings,” and be a king de facto if not de jure. Death 
h^ cai-ried ofi' three of his uncles, as -well as his father, previous to 
this event ; but there wei-e still two others, Shere Sing, hia adopted 
father, and Sirdar Sing, who stood in his way: the last was put to 
death; the former haditis eyes put out; and, soon after, theunfortu- 
nate prince released himself from life by dashing out his brains. 
Soor Sing, the favovuite of all Beejy Sing’s descendants, remained. 
His superior claims were fatal to him and his life fell a sacrilioe with 
the othera. 

A single claimant alone remained of all the blood royal of Maroo 
to disturb the repose of Bheem. This was young Maun, the adopted 
son of the concubine, placed beyond his reach within the walls of 
Jhalore. Could Bheem’s d^ger have reached him, he would have 
stood alone, the last sui-viving scion of the parricide, 

“ With none to bless him, 

“ None whom he could bless 

an instrument, in the hand of divine power, to rid the land of an 
accursed stock. Then the issue of Abhye Sing would have utterly 
perished, and their ashes might have been given to the winds, and no 
memorial of them left. Edur must then have supplied an hcir.f and 
the doubtful pretensions of Dhonkulj! the posthumous and reputed 

*My own venerable tutor, Yati Gyanchandraj who was with me for tea 
years, said he owed all hia knowledge, especially his skill in recitiug poetty (in 
which he surpassed all the bards at Oodipoor), to Zalim Sing. 

t Amon^t the numerous autograph corre^ondence of the princes of Baj- 
pootana with the princes of M^war, of which f had the free use, 1 select ono 
fetter of 8. 1784, A.O. 1728, written coinom^ by Joy SingofAmb^r and 
Abhye Sing of Jodpour, regarding Edur, and wMcn is so curious, that 1 give a 
verbatim, translation iR the Appendix (No. I). I little thought at the time bow 
completely it would prove Abhye Sin^s determination to cut off all but his 
own pamcidal issue from the succession. An inspection of lhe genealogy 
(p. 118 ), will shew that Anund Sing of Edur, who was not to be :dlowed “ to 
“ escape alive,” was bis younger brother, adopted into that house. 

XDhonkul Sing, the poe^umous issue. of Bheem, the lost of thOparricidal 
line, whether real or suppositious, must be set aside, and the pure current of 
Kahtore blood, derived from SMji, Joda, Jeswunt, and AJlt, be brought from 
Edur, and installed on “the g^ of Joda." This course of proceeding would 
meet universal approbation, with the exception of seune xeifiah miscreants about 
the person of this pretended son of Bheem, or the chieftain of Pokurn, in 
furtherance of his and his grandfa^eris yet unavenged feud. A sketch of the 
events, drawn from lieir own chronides, and accompanied by reflections, 
exposing the miseriee.springing from an act of turpitude, would come home to 
all, and they would shower blessings on the power which, while it fulfilled the 
duties of protector, destroyed the germ of internal disKCiision, .and gave tliem 
a prince of their own pure blood, whom all parties could honour and olwy. 
If a doubt remained oi the probable unanimity of such policy, let it be previ- 
ously submitted to a punc^t, composed of the prince^ the land, vL., of 
Mtwar, ArabSr, Kottui, Booudi, Jessulmer, &c., leaving t ut whitlicvci' maj' bo 
influenced by m-irriagc tounexionii with Dhoukul Sing. 

Hi 
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son of the wholesale assassin Bheem, to sit upon the gadi of Ajit, 
would never have been brought fonvard to excite another murderous 
contest amongst the sons of Joda. 

Having sacrificed all those within his reach who stood between 
him and the throne, Bheem tried to secure the last sole claimant in 
Jhaloi-e. But the siege of such a strong-hold with his feudal levies, 
or loose mercenary bands, was a tedious operation, and soon 
became an imperfect blockade, through which young Maun not 
unfrequently .broke, and hv signal formed a junction with his 
adherents, and plundered the lands for support. One of 

these excursions, however, an attempt to plunder ralli, had nearly 
proved fatal to him ; they were attacked on their return, and young 
Maun, whose secluded education had confined him more to mentd 
than to personal accomplishments, was unhorsed, and would have 
been captured, but for the prowess of the chief of Ahore, who took 
him up^hincl him and bore him off in safety. Nothing but the 
turbulence of the chiefs who supported Raja Bheem saved young 
Maun’s life. A disputed succession has always produced an odious 
faction ; and Bheem, who was not disposed to bend to this oligarchy, 
appears to have had all the imprudence of the dethroned Ram Sing: 
he threatened those entrusted with the siege to give them " oxen to 
“ ride instead of horses.” The chiefs fired at the insult, and retired 
to Ganondi, the principal fiof in Godwarj but, disgusted with both 
parties, instead of obeying the invitation of young Maun, they 
abandoned Mieir country ^together, and sought an asylum in the 
neighbouring states. Many fiefs were sequestrated, and Neemaj, the 
chief seat of the Oodawuts, was attacked, and after a twelvemonths’ 
defence, taken ; its battlements were ignominiously destroyed, and 
the victors, chiefly foreign mercenaries, reinforced the blockade of 
Jhaloro. 

With the exile of his partisans and daily diminishing resources, 
when the lower town was taken, there appeared no hope for young 
Maun. A small supply of millet-flour was all the provision left to 
his half-famished garrison, whose surrender was now calculated upon, 
when an invitation came from the hostile commander for Maun to 
repair to his camp, and adding “ he was now the master ; it was hie 
“ duty to serve.” On that day (the 2d Kartik S. 1860, Dea 1804), 
after eleven years of defence, his means exhausted, his friends banished, 
and death from starvation or the sword inevitable, intelligence came 
of Raja Bheem’s demise ! This event, as unlooked-for as it was 
welcome, could scarcely at first be credited ; and the tender of the 
homage of the commander to Maun as his sovereign, though accom- 
pani^ by a letter from the prime minister Induraj, was disregarded 
till the g^T& Deonat’h returned from the camp with confirmation of 
the happy news, that " nob a moustache was to be seen in the ounp.”* 
Thither the prince repaired, and was hailed as the head of the 
Rah tores. 

* This mark of mourning is common to all India. Where this evidence of 
manhood ia not yet«viaihlc, the hair is cat off j often both, 
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It is said that the successor of the gnint Atmarara, “ who canicd 
" all the troubles of Beejy Sing with him to heaven,” had predicted 
of young Maun Sing, when at the very zero of adversity, that “ his 
■' fortunes would ascend.” What were the means whereby the 
ghostly comforter of Raja Bheem influenced his political barometer, 
we know not ; but prophetic bards, astrologers, physicians, 

and all the Vidyds or ‘ cunning-men,'* who beset the persons of 
princes, prove daa^rous companions when, in addition to the office 
of compounders of drugs and expounders of dreams, they are invested 
with the power of realizing their own prognostications. 

On the 6th of Megsir, 1860 (A.D. ISOi), Raja Maun, released from 
his perils, succeeded to the honours and the feuds of Beejy Sing. He 
had occupied the ‘ cushion of Maroo’ but a very short period, when 
the Pokuma chief “ took offence,” and put himself in hostility to his 
sovereign. The name of this proud va^al, the first in power though 
only of secondary rank amonmt the Champawuts, was Sowad Sing, 
with whom now remained “ the sheath of the dagger which held the 
” fortunes of Maroo.” If the fulfilment of vengeance be a virtue, 
Sowae was the most virtuous son on earth. The dagger of Ddvi 
Sing, bequeathed to Subbula, was no imaginary weapon in the hand.s 
of h^is grandson Sowad, who held it suspended over the head of Raja 
Maun from his enthronement to his aeath-hour. Soon after Raja 
Mdun’s accession, Sowa^ retired with his partizans to Champasuni, a 
spot about five miles from the capital, where the conwflracy was 
prepared. He told the chiefs that the wife of Raja Bheem was 
pregnant, and prevmled on them to sign a declaration, that if a son 
was bom, he should be installed on the gadi of Joda. They returned 
in a body to the capital, took the pregnant queen from the castle, 
and placed her in a palace in the city, under their own protection. 
Moreover, they held a council, at which the Raja was present, who 
agreed to recognize the infant, if a male, as the heir-apparent of 
Maroo, and to Mifeoff him in the appanage of Nagore and Sewanoh ; 
and that if a female, she should be betrothed to a prince of Dhoondar. 

Posthumous births are never-failing germs of discord in these 
states ; and the issue is inevitably branded by one party with the 
title of ‘ suppositious.’ It is likewise a common saying, almost 
amounting to a proverb, that a male child is the uniform result of 
such a position. In due course, a male infant was born ; but, alarmed 
for its safety, the mother concealed both its birth and sex, and 
placing it in a basket, conveyed it by a feitbful servant from the city, 
whence it soon reached Sowa^ Sing at Pokum. He bestowed upon 
it the inauspicious name of ‘ Dhonkul,’ that is, one bora to tumult 
and strife. It is said that, during two years he kept the birth a 
profound secret, and it is even added, that it might have remained 
so, had Raja Maun forgot the history of the past, and dispensed 
even-handed justice. Wanting, however, the magnanimity of the 

* VAlva, or ‘ sdence the term is also used to denote cunning, magic, or 
knowledge of whatever kind. 
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Fourth Henry of France, -who scorned “ to revenge the wrongs of the 
'• Prince of Navarre,” he reserved his favours and confidence for those 
who supported him in Jhalore, whilst he evinced his dislike to 
others who, in obedience to their sovereign, served gainst him. Of 
these adherents, only two chiefs of note were of his kin and elan ; 
the others were Bhatti Rajpoots, and a body of those religious mili- 
tants called ^kenmamis, under their Mehunt, or leader, Kaimdas.* 

At the expiration of two years, Sowad communicated the event to 
the chiefs of his party, who called upon Raja Maun to redeem 
his promise and issue the grant for Nagore and Sewanoh. He pro- 
mised compliance if, upon investigation, the infant proved to be the 
legitimate offspring of his predecessor. Personal fear overcame 
maternal affection, and the queen, who remained at Jodpoor. dis- 
claimed the child. Her reply being communicated to the chiefs, 
it was for a time conclusive, and the subject ceased to interest 
them, the more especially as her concealed accouchement had never 
been properly accounted for. 

Though Sowad, with his party, apparently acquiesced, his determi- 
nation was taken ; but inst^ of an immediate appeal to arms, he 
adopted a deeper scheme of policy, the effects of which he could not 
have contemplated, and which involved his own destmetion, and with 
it the independence of his country, which was trajisfened to strangers, 
their very antipodes in manners, religion, and eveiy moral qutdity. 
His first act was to procure a more powerful protection than Pokurn 
afforded ; and under the guarantee of Chutter Sing Bhatti, he was 
sent to the eirna (sanctuary) of Abhye Sing of Khetiif Having 
BO fai- succeeded, he contrived an underplot, in which his genius for 
intrigue appears not below his reputation as a soldier. 

The late prince Bheem had made overtures to the Rana of M^war 
for the hand of his daughter, but he died before the preliminaries 
wei'e adjusted. This simple circumstance was deemed sufficient by 
the Champawut for the CTOund-work of his plot. He contrived to 
induce the voluptuous Juggut Sing, the prince of Jeipoor, to put 
himself in the place of Raja Bheem, and to propose for the fair hand 
ofKishna. This being accomplished, and nuptial presents, under a 
guard of four thousand men, being despatched to Oodipoor, Sowa4 
intimated to Raja Maun that he would be eternally disgraced if he 
allowed the prince of Ambdr to carry off " the betrothed that " it 
“ was to the throne of Maroo, not its occupant, she was promised.” 
The bait was greedily swallowed, and the summons for the (or 
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levy en masse) of the Rahfcores was immediately proclaimed. Maun 
instantly assembled three thousand horse, and joining to them the 
mercenary bands of Heei-a Sing, then on the frontier of Mewar, he 
intercepted the nuptial gifts of Amb6r. Indignant at this outrage, 
Juggut Sing took to arms, and the muster-book was declared open 
to aU who would serve in the war which was formally declared 
against Maroo. 

Having thus opened the drama, Sowad threw off the mask, and 
repaired to Khetri, whence he conveyed the Pretender, Dhonkul, to 
the court of Juggut Sing at Jeipoor. Here his legitimacy was 
established by t^ing admitted ‘to eat from the same platter’ with 
its prince; and his claims, as the heir of Manrar, were publicly 
acknowledged and advocated, by his ' placing him in the lap of his 
aunt,' one of the wives of the deceased luja Bheem. His cause 
thus espoused, and being declared the nephew of Ambdr, the nobles 
of Marwar, who deemed the cMms of the Pretender superior to 
those of Haja Maun, speedily collected around his standard. 
Amongst these was the prince of Bikaner, whose example (he being 
the most powerful of the independents of this house) at once 
sanctioned the jastice of Dhonkul’s cause, and left that of Bala 
Maun almost without support Nevertheless, with the heredi- 
tary valour of his race, he advanced to the frontiers to meet his 
foes, whose numbers, led by the Jeipoor prince and the Pretender, 
exceeded one hundred thousand men ! This contest, the ostensible 
object of which was the princess of M^war, like ^e crusades of 
ancient chival^, brought allies from the most remote parts of India 
Even the cautious M^iatta felt an unusual impulse m this rivalry, 
beyond the stimulants of pay and plunder which ordinarily rouse 
him, and corps after cons left their hordes to support either cause. 
The weightier purse of Jeipoor was the best argument for the justice 
of his cause and that of the Pretender ; while Baja Maun had only 
the gratitude of Holcar to reckon upon for aid, to whose wife and 
famuy he had given sanctuary when pursued by Lord Lake to the 
Attoc. But here Sowad again foiled him ; and the Mahrstta, then 
only ei^teen miles from Maun, and who had promised to join him 
next day, mode a sudden movement to the soutL A bribe of 
£100,000, in bills upon Eotah, to be paid on Holcar’s reaching that 
city, effected tiiis desertion ; which being secured, Jugg^ut Sing and 
the Pretender advanced to overwhelm their antagonist, who was 
posted at Geengoli As the armies approached each other, Baja 
^un’s chiefs rode up to salute him, preparato^, as he thought, to 
head their clans for the combat ; but it was their farewell obeisance. 
The cannonade opened, they r^ed under the standard of the Pre- 
tender, and on Sowad advancing on the right of the allied line, so 
entire was the defection, that even the Mairtea clan, whose virtue 
and boast it is “to adhere to the throne, whoever is the occupant,” 
deserted, with the Champawuts, Jaitawuts, and minor chiefs. Four 
chieftains alone abided the evil hour of ^ja Maun, namely, Koo- 
chamun, Ahore, Jhalore, and Neemaj ; and with their quotas alone. 
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and the auxiliaiy bands of Boondl, he would have nashed into the 
battle. Hindered from this, he attempted his own life : but the 
design was frustrated by Seonath of Koochamun, who dismounted 
him from his elephant, and advised his ti-usting to the fleetness of 
his steed, while they covered his flight. The Raja remarked, he 
was the first of his race who ever disgraced the name of Rahtore by 
showing his back to a Cutchwaha The position he had taken that 
morning was favourable to retreat, being a mile in advance of the 
pass of Parbutsir : this was speedily gained, and nobly defended by 
the battalions of Boondl, and those of Hundall Khan, in the pay of 
Raja Maun, which retarded the pursuit, headed by the of 
Ooniara Raja Maun reached Mairta in safety; but deeming it 
incapable of long resistance, he continued his flight by Peepar to the 
capital, which he reached with a slender retinue, including the four 
chiefe, who still shared his fortunes. The camp of Raja Maun was 
pillaged. Eighteen guns were taken by Balia Rao Inglia, one of 
Sindia’s commanders, and the lighter effects, the tents, elephants, and 
baggage, were captured by Meer Khan ; while Parbutsir, and the 
villages in the neighbourhood, were plundered. 

Thus far, the scheme of Sowa^ and the Pretender advanced with 
rapid success. When the allied army reached Mairta, the prince of 
Jeipoor, whose object was the princess of M4war, proposed to Sowac 
to follow up their good fortune, while he repaired to Oodipoor, and 
solemnized the nuptials. But even in the midst of his revenge, 
Sowa^ could distinguish ■' between the cause of Maun Sing and the 
“ gadi of Marwar and to promote the success of Jeipoor, though 
he had originated the scheme to serve his own views, was no part 
of his plan. He was only helped out of this dilemma by another, 
which he could not anticipate. Not dreaming that Raja Maun 
would hold out in the capitel, which had no means of defence, but 
supposing he would fly to Jhalore, and leave Jodpoor to its fate and 
to the Pretender, Sowad, desirous to avoid the further advance of 
the allies into the country, halted the army for three days at Mairta. 
His foresight was correct : the Raja had reached BirsUpoor in full 
flight to Hialore, when, at the suggwtion of Gaenmul Singwi, a civil 
officer in his train, he changed his intention. “ There, said the 
Singwi “ lays Jodpoor only nine coss to the right, while Jhalore is 
“ sixteen further ; it is as easy to gain the one as the other, and if 
“ you cannot hold out in the capiw, what chance have you else- 
" where ? while you defend your tiirone your cause is not lost.” 
Raja Maun followed the advice, reached Jodpoor in a few hours, and 
prepared for his defence. This unexpected change, and the halt of 
the allied army, which permitted the dispersed bands to gain the 
capital, defeated the schemes of Sowad. 

With a body of three thousand men, selected from Hundall 
Khan’s brigade, the corps of Bishenswamis, under Kairnd^, 
and one thousand foreign Rajpoots, consisting of Chohans, Bhattis, 
and E^dos (the ancient lords of Mundore), Raja Maun formed 
a garrison of five thousand men, on whom he could depend. 
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So ample did he deem this number, that he despatched strong 
garrisons from Hundall’s brigade, with some Deora Rajpoots, to 
garrison Jhalore, and preserve the distant castle of Amerkote from 
surprise by the Sindies. Having thus provided against the storm, 
he fearlessly awaited the result. But so alienated was his mind 
from his kindred, that he would not even admit to the honour of 
defending his throne the four faithful chieftains who, in the general 
desertion, had abided by his fortunes. To all their entreaties to be 
received into the castle, that “ they might defend the kangras (battle- 
“ ments) of Joda,” he replied, they might defend the city if they 
pleased ; and disgusted with such a return for their fideli^, they 
increased the train of his opponents, who soon encompassed Jodpoor. 

The town, little capable of defence, was taken and given up to 
unlicensed plunder ; and with the exception of Filodi, which was 
gallantly defended for three months, and given to Bikaner as the 
3-eward of its alliance, the &n of the Pretender was proclaimed 
thi'oughout Marwar, and his allies only awaited the fall of the 
capitiil, which appeared inevitable, to proclaim him king. But a 
cij'cumstance occurred, which, awakening the patriotism of the 
Rahtores, thwarted these fair prospects, relieved Raja Maun from his 
peri!, and involved his advei-saries in the net of destruction which 
they had woven for him. 

The sic^ had lasted five months without any diminution of tlio 
ardour of defenders; and although the defences of the north*east 
angle were destioyed, the besiegers, having a perpendicular rock of 
ei^ty feet to ascend before they could get to the breach, were not 
nearer their object, and, in fact, without shells, the castle of Joda 
would laugh a siege to scorn. The numerous and motley force under 
the banners of Jeipoor and thp Pretender, became clamorous for pay ; 
the forage was exhausted, and the partizan horse were obliged to 
bivouac in the distant districts to the south. Availing himself of 
their separation from the main body, Ameer Khan, an apt pupil of 
the Mahratta school, began to laise contributions on the fisc^ lands, 
and Palli, Peepar, Bhilara, with many others, were compelled to 
accede to his demands. The estates of the nobles who espoused the 
cause of the Pretender, fared no better, and they complamed to the 
Xerxes of this host of the conduct of this unprincipled commander. 

The protracted defence having emptied the treasury of Ambdr, the 
arch-intriguer of Pokum was called upon to contribute towards satis- 
fying the clamour of the troops. Having exhausted the means of 
his own paiiy, he applied to the four chieftains who had been 
induced to join the cause of the Pretender by the suspicions of Raja 
Maun, to advance a sum of money. This appeal proved a test of 
their zeal. They abandoned the Pretender, and proceeded direct to 
the camp of Ameer Khan. It required no powerful rhetoric to 
detach him from the cause and prevail upon him to advocate that of 
Raja Maun ; nor could they have given him better counsel towards 
this end, than the piopo&al to cany the war into the enemy’s 
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countay : to attack and plunder Jeipoor, now left unguarded, At 
this critical moment, the Jeipoor prince, in consequence of tie 
representation of the Mai-war chiefs, had directed his comraander-in- 
chief, Seolall, to chastise Meer Khan for his lawless conduct. Seolall 
put a stop to their delibeiations, attacked and drove them across the 
Looni, surprised them at Govingurh, again in a night atta<k at 
Hursoori, and pursued the Khan to Pha^i, at the very frontier of 
Jeipoor. Astonished at his own success, and little aware that the 
chase was in the direction projected by his enemy, Seolall deemed he 
had accomplished his ordeis in driving him out of Marwar; halted, 
and leaving his camp, repaired to Jeipoor to ^-take of its festivities. 
The Khan, who with his allies had reached reeploo near Tonk, no 
sooner heard of tliis, than he called to his aid the heavy brigades of 
Mahomed Shah Khan and Raja Buhader (then besieging fserdoli), 
and availed himself of the imprudent absence of his foe to gain over 
the Hydrabad Bdudla, a legion well-known in the predatory wars of 
that period. Having effected this object, he assailed the Jeipoor 
force, which, notwithstanding this defection and the absence of its 
commander, fought with great valour, the battalions ofHeeraSing 
being nearly cut to piecea The action ended in the entire defeat of 
the Jeipooreans, and the capture of their camp, guns, and equipage. 
Prompted by the Rahtore fmieftains, whose valour led to this result, 
Meer Khan rapidly followed up his success, and Jeipoor w’as dis- 
mayed by the presence of the victor at her gtites. The generalship 
of the Khan was the salvation of Raja Maun ; it dissolved the 
confederacy, and fixed the doom of Sowa4, its projector. 

The tempest had been some time gathering ; the Rajas of Bfkan^r 
and Shapoora had already withdrawn from the confederacy and 
marched home, when, like a clap of thunder, the efieminate 
Cutchwaha, who bad in the outset of this crusade looked to a full 
haiwest both of glory and of love, learned that his army was 
annihilated, and his capital invested by the Khan and a handful of 
Rahtorea Duped by the representations of Sowa6, Ra^ Chund, 
LiruAn or prime minister of Jeipoor, concealed for some days these 
disastera Irom his sovereign, who received the intelligence by a 
special rhessenger sent by the queen-m'other. Enraged, perplexed, and 
alarmed for his personalsafety, he broke up thesiege.and sending on in 
advance the spoils of Jodpoor (including forty pieces of cannon), with 
his own chieftains, he sent for the Mahratta leaders,* and offered 
them £120,000 to escort him in safety to his capital ; nay, he secretly 
bribed, with a bond of £90,000 more, the author of his disgrace, 
Ameer Khan, not to intercept his retreat, which was signally iguo- 


*Bapoo Sindia, Balia Rao Inglia, with the brigade of Jean Baptiste, 
Siadia’s dependents. This was early in 1806. The author was then in Sindia’s 
camp and saw these troops marched off ; and in 1807, in a geographical tour, 
he penetrated to Jeipoor, and witnessed the wrecks of the Jeipoor army. The 
sands round the capital were white with the bones of horses, and the ashes of 
their riders, who had died in the vain expectation of getting their arrears 
of pay. 
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minious, burning his tents and equip^e at every stage, and at length 
with his own hand destroying his tavourite elephant, whidi “ wanted 
“ speed for the rapidity of his flight.” 

But the indignities he had to suffer were not over. The chieffains 
whose sagacity and valour had thus diverted the storm from Raja 
Maun, detennined that no trophies of Rahtore disgi’aee should enter 
Jeipoor, united their clans about twenty miles east of Mairta, on the 
line of retreat, appointing Induraj Singwi their leader. This person, 
who had held the office of D6wdn under two predecessors of Raja 
Maun, was driven to atempora^ defection from the same suspicions 
which made the chiefs join the Pretender. But they resolved to wash 
away the stain of this brief alienation from Raja Maun with the 
blood of his enemies, and to present as the token of returning fidelity 
the recaptured trophies. The encounter took place on the joint 
frontier. It was snort, but furious^ and the Cutehwahas, who could 
not withstand the Rahtores, were defeated and dispersed, and the 
spoils of the spoiler, including the forty cannon, were safely lodged 
in Rochamun. Flashed with success, thevictoisaddressed the Raja 
of Kishengurh, who, though a Rahtore, had kept aloof, to advance 
funds to secure the continuance of Meer Khan’s aid. Two lacs of 
rupees (£20,000) effected this object ; and the Khan, pled^ng him- 
self to continue hie support to Raja Slaun, repaired to Jodpoor. The 
four chiefs who had thus signalized themselves, preceded him, and 
were received with open arms : their offences were forgiven, and 
their estates restored, while Induraj was appointed Bukshee or com- 
mander of the forces. 


if 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Meer Khan’s reception at Jodpoor.— Engages to exlirpaie Sowars faction.— 
Interchanges tarbans with the liaja.—The Khan repairs to Nagore.— Inter- 
view wiih Stmii.— Swears to support the Pretender. —Massacre of the Rcgpool 
chi^s.— Pretender flies.— The Khan plunders Nagore.— Receives £100,000 
fimi R<ya Mawn.—Jeipocfr over-run.— Bikanir attacked.— Meer Khan obtains 
the ascendancy in Marwar.— Garrisons Nagore wiih his Rat’hans.— Parti- 
tions lands amongst his chiefs.— Commands the salt lakes qf Nowah and Sam- 
bkur.—The minister Induraj and high priest Deonaik assassinated.— Raja 
Matin’s reason ejected.— His ssclusitm.— Abdication in favour of his son 
ChtUtur Sing.— He falls the victim of illicit pursuits. — Madness of R(^a 
Maun increased.— Its causes. — Suspicions qf the Rafa having sacrificed 
Induraj.— The oligarchy, headed by Salim Singof Pokum, sonofSowai, 
assunts the charge of the government.— Epoch of Eritish universal supremacy. 
—Treaty with Marwar framed during the regency qf Chuttxir Sing.— The 
oligarchy, on his death, offer the ss.di of Marwar to the house of Edur.— Re- 
jected.— Reasons.— Raja Maun entreated to resume the reins of power.— Evi- 
dence that his madness was feigned.— The Raja diaatisfied loitk certain stipu- 
lations of the treaty.— A British officer sent to Jodpoor.— Akhi Chvmd chief qf 
the civil administration.— Salim Sing qf Pokum chiqf minister.— OpposUion 
led by Futteh Raj. — British troops offered to be placed at the Raja’s disposal. 

Offer rejected.— Reasons, — British agent returns to AjmkT. — Remanent agent 

appmnted to the court of Raja Maun.—Arriva at Jodpoor.— Condition ff 
the capital.— Interviews wiiA the Raja.— Objects to be attaitied described.— 
Agent leaves Jodpoor.— General sequestrationa of the fiefe.—Raja Maun appa- 
rendy relapses into his old apathy,— Hie deep dissimulation.— Circumvents 
and seiies the faction.— Their wealth sequestrated.— Their ignominious death. 
— Immense resources derived from sequestrations. — Bcja Maun’s thirst for 
Uood.— Fails to entrap the chiqfs.— The Neemaj chiff attacked.— His gallant 
defence. — Slain.— The Pokum chief escapes. — Futteh Raj becomes mmisler.— 
Rtya Maun’s speech to him.—Neemaj attacked.— Surrender.— Raja Maw^s 
infamous violation of his pledge.— Noble conduct of the mercenary commander. 
— Voluntary exile of the whole aristocracy of Manuar. — Received by the 
neighbouring princes.—Maun’s gross ingratitude to Anar Sing.— The exiled 
ekiqfs apply to the British Government, which refuses to mediate.— Rcja Mam 
loses the opportunity of faring the constitution of Marwar. — Refiexions. 

Ameer Khan was received by Raja Maun with distinguished 
honours ; a palace in the castle was assigned as his residence ; valu- 
able gifts were presented to him and ^reat rewards held in perspec- 
tive, if, through his agency, the rebellion should be compleWy sub- 
dued. He swore to extirpate Sowar’s faction, and in token of iden- 
tity of views with Raja Maun, he was admitted to the honour of 
that last proof of devotion to bis cause, “ an intei-chan^ of turbans,” 
with an ^vance of three lacs, or ;I30,000, for the immediate payment 
of bis bonds. 
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On tlie raising of the siege of Jodpoor, Sowae conducted the 
Pretender to the appanage of the heirs of Marvar, the city 
of Nagore. There they were deliberating as to their fiature 
plans, when a message was brought from Ameer Khan from Moon- 
dhiawur, ten miles distant, begging peimission to perform his 
devotions at the shrine of the Mooslem saint. Peer Tarkeen, the sole 
relic of the Islamite which Bukht Sing h^ spared. His request 
beii^ complied with, he with a slight cavalcade left his camp, and 
having gone through the mummeries of devotion, paid bis respects 
to Sowal. When about to take leave, he threw out hints of Ma 
Maun’s ungrateful return for his services, and that his legions might 
have been better employed. Sowad greedily caught at ttie bait ; he 
desired the Khan to name his terms, and offered £200,000 on the day 
that Dhonkul should possess the gadi of Jodpoor. The 
accepted the conditions and ratified the engagement on the Kordn, 
and to add to the solemnity of the pledge, ne exchanged turbans 
with Sowad. This being done, he was mtroduced to the Pretender, 
received the usual gifts, pledg^ his life in his cause^ took leave, and’ 
returned to his camp, whither he invited the prince and his chiefs on 
the following day to accept of an entertainment. 

On the morning of the 19th of Cheit, S. 1864 (A.D. 1808), Sowae, 
attended bv the chief adherents of the Pretender and about five 
hundred followers, repaired to the camp of the Khan, who had made 
every preparation for the more effectual prepetration of the bloody 
and perfimous deed he meditated. A spacious tent was pitched in 
the centre of his camp for the reception of his guests, and cannon 
were loaded with grape ready to be turned against Uiem. The visitors 
were received with the most distinguished courtesy ; turb^ were 
again exchanged ; the danciM-girls were introduced, and nothing 
but festivity was apparent. The Khan arose, and making an excuse 
to his guests for a momentary absence, retired. The dancing continued, 
when at the word “ dugga" pronounced by the musicians, down sunk 
the tent upon the unsuspicious Rajpoots, who fell an ea^ P^y to 
the ferocious Pat’hans. , Forty-two chieftains were thus butchered 
in the very sanctuary of hospitality, and the heads of the most 
distinguished were sent to Raja Maun. Their adherents, taken by 
si^rise, were slaughtered by the soldiery, or by cannon charged 
•with grape, as they led. The Pretender escaped from Nagore, which 
was plundered by the Khan, when not only ail the property of the 
party, but the immense stores left by Bukht Sing, including three 
hundred pieces of cannon, were taken, and sent to Sambhur and 
other strong-holds held by the Khan Having thus fulfilled his 
instructions, he repured to Jodpoor, and received ten lacs or 
£100,000, and two large towns, Moondhiawur and Kooehilfiwfc, of 
thirty thousand rupees annual rent, besides one hundred rupees daily 
for table-allowance, as the reward of his signal infamy. 

Thus, by the murder of Sowae and his powerful partizans, the 
confederacy against Raja Maun was extinguished ; but though the 
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Raja had thus, nib-aculously as it were, defeated the gigantic schemes 
formed against him, the mode by which it was effected entailed upon 
him and upon his country unexampled miseries. The destruction of 
the party of the Pretender was followed by retaliation on the various 
members of the league. The Jeipoor territory was laid waste by the 
troops of Meet Khan, and an expedition was planned a^inst Bikaner. 
An army «"/>T>aiRting of twelve thousand of Raja Maune feudal levies, 
under the command of Induraj.with a brigade of MeerKhan, and that of 
Hundall Khan with thirty-five g^, marched against the chief of 
the independent l^htorea The Bikaner Raja formed an army little 
inferior in numbers, and gave his suzerain the meeting at Bapri ; but 
after a partial encounter?in which the former lost two hundred men, 
he fell back upon his capital, pursued by the victors, who halted at 
Gujnair. Here terms were offered ; two lacs as the expenses of 
the war, and the surrender of the bone of contention, the town of 
Filodi, which had been assigned to Bikaner as the price of joining 
the confederacy. 

The Khan was now the arbiter of Maxwar. He stationed Ghufoor 
Khan with a garrison in Nagore, and partitioned the lands of Mairta 
amongst his followers. He likewise placed his garrison in the castle 
of Nowah, which gave him the command of the salt-lakes of Nowah 
and Sambhur. Induraj and the high-priest Deonat’h were the only 
counsellors of Raja Maun, and all the oppressions which the chie^ 
tains suffered through this predominant foreign interference, were 
attiibuted to their advice. To cut them off, the chiefs in theii- turn 
applied to Ameer Khan, who for seven lacs (£70,000), readily 
consented to rid them of their enemies. A plot was laid, in which 
some of his Pat’hans, under pretence of quarrelling with Induraj for 
thrir arrears, put this minister and the high-priest to death. 

The loss of Deonat’b appeared to affect the reason of Raja Maun. 
He shut himself up in his apartments, refused to communicate with 
any one, and soon omitted every duty, whether political or 
religious, until at length he was recommended to name his only 
son Chuttur Sing as his successor. To this he acceded, and 
with his own hand made the mark of inauguration on his fore- 
head. But youth and base panders to his pleasures seduced him 
from his duties, and he died, some say, the victim of illicit pursuits, 
others from a wound ^ven by the hand of one of the chieftains, 
whose daughter he attempted to seduce. 

The premature death of his only son, before he had attained the 
years of mmority, still more alienated the mind of Raja Maun from 
all state affiurs, and his suspicions of treacherous attempts on his 
pereon extended even to his wife. He refused all food, except that 
which was brought by one faithful menial. He neglected his ablu- 
tions, allowed his face to be' covered with hair, and at length either 
was, or affected to be insane. He spoke to no one, and listened with 
the apathy of an idiot to the communications of the ministers, who 
were eompelled to carry on the government. By many it is firmly 
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believed that the part he thus acted was feigned, to escape the 
snares laid for his life ; while others think that it was a melancholy 
mania, arisi^ fram remorse at having consented to the murder of 
Induraj, whi^ incidentally involved that of the In short, 

his alliance with the atrocious Khan exposed him to the suspicion 
of a participation in his crimes, which the bent of his policy too 
much favoured. In this condition — the government being managed 
by an oligarchy headed by Salim Sing (son of Sowie) — did Raja 
Maun remain, until the tide of events carried the arms of Britaan 
even to the desert of Maroo. 

When, in 1817, we invited the Rajboots to disunite from the pi-e- 
datoiy powers, and to join us in establishing order throughout India, 
the youi^ son of Eaja Maun, or rather his ministers, sent envoys to 
Dehli. But ere the treaty was ratified, this dissipated youth was 
no more. On this event, the Pokum faction, dreading Raja Maun’s 
resumption of tire government, made an application to Edur for a 
son to adopt as their sovereign. But splendid as was the offer, the 
Raja, who had but one son, rejected it, unless the demand were sus- 
tained by the unanimous suffrages of ^e nobles Unanimity being 
unattainable, the faction had no alternative save the restoration of 
Eaja Maun ; but it was in vain they explained the new position of 
Marwar, the alliance with the English, which awaited his sanction, 
and the necessity that he, as the iMt prop of the royal family, should 
resume the reins of power, He listened to all with ^e most apathetic 
indifference. But although he saw in this new crisis of the political 
condition of his country, motives for effecting his escape from bond- 
age, his mind was so tutored bitter expenence that he never for 
an instant betrayed its workings. When at length he allowed 
himself to comprehend the full nature of the changes which made 
even the faction desire his egress, from solitude, so fisr from expres- 

a any joy, he even disapproved of part of the treaty, and espe- 
y the aiticle relating to the armed contingent of hie vass^ to be 
at the disposal of the protecting power, in which he wisely saw the 
germ of discord, from the eertiwty of interference it would lead to. 

It was in December 1817 that the treaty^ was negotiated at 
Dehli by a Brahmin named Byas Bisheu Ram, on the part of the 
r^ent prince, and in December 1818, an officei' of the British gov- 
enunentt was deputed to report on its actual condirion. Hotwith- 
standing the total disoiganization of the government from the 
combin^ion of causes alre^y described, the court had fcst nothing 
of its splendour or r^ularitv ; the honour of all was concerned in 
preserving the dignity of the ‘ gad4^ though its incumbent was an 
object of distrust and even detestatioa The ministiy' at this period 
was conducted by Akhi Chund (Diti>d/n'), and Salim Sing of Pokurn, 
as the representative of the aristocracy, with the title of bhanjgur. 


* For the character of this 'priest, see VoL I, p. 613. 

+ See treaty, Appendix No. II. 
t Mr. Wilder, superintendent of the district of Ajmer. 
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All the gavris.sns and offices of trust throughout the countiy were 
held by we ci-eatures of a junto, of which these were the heads. 
There was, however, already the nucleus of an opposition in the 
brother of the murdered minister, named Futteh Eaj, who was 
entrusted with the care of the city. The instmctions of the agent 
were to offer the aid of the British government towards the settle- 
ment of Eaja Maun’a affaire ; and at a private interview, three days 
after the agent’s anival, troops, were offered to be placed at his 
disposal. But the wariness of his character will be seen in the use 
he made of this offer. He felt that the lever was_ at hand to crush 
faction to the dust ; and with a Machiavelian caution, he determined 
that the existence of this engine should suffice ; that its power should 
be felt, but never seen ; that he should enjoy all the advantages this 
influence would give, without risking any of its dangers if called into 
action. Thus, while he rejected, though with thanks, the essential 
benefit tendered, qualifying his refusal with a sufficient reason— 
“ reliance on himself to restore his state to_ order,”— he failed not to 
disseminate the impression amongst his chiefs, which was enough for 
his purpose, and which besides checked the dictation and interference 
that uniformly result from such unequal alliances. 

Energetic councils and rapid decision are unknown to Asiatic 
governments, whose subjects are ever prone to suspicion whenever 
unusual activity is visible ; and JEtaja Maun had been schooled into 
circumspection from his infancy. He appeared anxious to bury the 
past in oblivion, by choosing men of toth parties for. the inferior 
duties of the ministry ; and the blandness of his manners and his 
conciliatory address, lulled the most suspicious into security. After 
a short residence, the agent returned to Ajm^r, having in vain tried 
to convince ^ja Maun that his affairs were irretrievable without the 
direct aid of the paramount power, which he persisted in repudiating, 
assigning as his reason that he felt convinced, from “ the measures 
•' then in train,” he should ’accomplish the t^k himself : of these 
measures conciliation appeared to be the basis. . 

At this period* an envoy was appointed, with powers direct from 
the Governor-General to Raja Maun, but he was for sotiie 'months 
prevented from proceeding to his court, from various causes.f 

• In February 1819, the author had the political duties of Marwar added to 
those of the States of Oodipoor, Kotah, Boondl, and Sirohi. 

+ One of these was an unpleasant altercation, which took pla« between the 
towns-people of the Commercial Mart of Palli and an English gentleman, 
sent unomcially to feel his way as to the extension of commercial enterpnze, 
canying specimens of the staple commodities of our trade. This interferenM 
with the very fountain-head of their trade alarmed the monopoliste of Palli, 
who, dreadhig such competition, created or took advantage of aji incident to 
rid themselves of the intruder. The commercial men of these regions almost ^ 
H the Jain religion, whose first role of frith is the preservation of life, in 
as in man. By them, therefore, the piece-goods, the broad-cloms and 
metris of the Christian trader, were only less abhorred thkn his flesh-pots, and 
the blood of the goats sworn to have been shed by his servants wilMn the 
bounds of Palli, rose in judgment against their master, of whom a formal 
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The agent, who reached Jodpoor early in the month of November, 
found mattere in nearly the same state as on his predecessor’s 
departure in Febr-uary. The same faction kept the prince and all 
the officers of government at their disposal. The Raja interfered 
bat little with their measures, except to acquiesce in or confirm 
them. The mercenary bands of Sindies or Pat’hans were in miserable 
plight and clamorous for their pay, not having been accounted with 
for three years ; and they were to be seen be^ing in the streets of 
the capital, or hawking bundles of forage on ^eir heads to preserve 
them from starvation, On tlie approach of the agent of the British 
Government, the forms of accounts were gone through, and they 
gave in acquittances in full of all demands, on condition of receiving 
Siirty per cent, of their arrears ; but this was only a form, and with 
his departure (in about three weeks), they despaired even of that. 

The name of justice was unknown though, in allusion to the 
religion of the men in power, it was common to hear it said, “ you 
“ may commit murder and no one will notice it ; but woe to him who 
“ beats or maims a brute, for dogs are publicly fed while the soldier 
“ starves.” In short, the sole object of the faction was to keep at a 
distance all interposition that might lead the prince to emancipate 
himself from their control During the agent's stw of nearly three 
weeks, he bad several private interviews with K^a Maun. The 
knowledge he had of the history of his aocestiy and ms own situation, 
and of the causes which had produced it, failed not to beget a corres- 
ponding confidence ; and these interviews were passed in discussions 
on the ancient history of the country as well as on his own immediate 
afl'airs. The agent took leave with these words : “ I know all the 
“ perils through which you have passed ; I am aware how you sur- 
“ mounted them. By your resolution, your external enemies are now 

complaint was laid before Maun. It lost none of its acrimony in coming 
through the channel of his intemuncio at Oodlpoor, the ^ahmin, fiishen Bam. 
Mr. Rutherfoid rebutted the charge, and an investigation took place at the 
capital on oath, npqn which, as the merchants and me governor of PaUi (a 
nephew of the minister), could not substantiate their charge, the latter was 
severely reprimanded for his incivility. But whether the story was true or 
false, It was quite enough for their purpose. The interdict between Mr. 
Rutherford and the inhabitants of Falli was more effectual thiui the emitary 
cordon at any prince in Christendom. The feeling of resentment against him 
reached the agent of government, who was obliged to support wbst appeared 
the cause of truth, eveu according to the deposition m^e before thw own 
judgment-seat, and he was consequently deemed inimii-Al to the prince and the 
faction which then guided his councils. Mr. Rutherford {proceeded afterwards 
to Kotah, to exhibit the same wares ; but he was there dually an object of 
jealousy, thoiuh from letters of recommendation from the agent, it was-less 
strongly manifested. It furnished evidence that such interference would never 
succeed. It is well his mission did not appear to he sanctioned by the govern- 
ment. What evil mi^t not be effected ly permitting unrestricted and 
incautious intercourse with such people, who can, and do obtain all they require 
of our produce without the presence of the producers, who, whether within, or 
without the pale of the Company's service, will not 1 trust be prematurely 
forced on Rajpootaua, or it will assuredly hasten the day of inevitable 
separation 1 
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“ wone T you have the British Goveinroent as a friend ; rely upon it 
“ with the same fortitude, and, in a very short time, all will be as you 
“ could desire.” 

Raja Maun listened eagerly to these observations. His fine 
featui-es, though trained to bear no testimony to the workings within, 
relaxed with delight as he rapidly replied, “ In one twelvemonths, 
“ my affairs will be as friendship could wish.” To which the agent 
rejoined, “ In half the time, Mahraja, if you are determined though 
the points to which he had to direct his mind were neither few nor 
slight, for they involved every branch of government ; as 

1 . — Forming an efficient administration. 

2. — Consideration of the finances ; the condition of the crown 
lands; the feudal confiscations, which, often unjust, had caused great 
discontent. 

3. — The re-organization and settlement of the foreign troops, on 
whose service the Raja chiefly depended. 

4. — An effective police on all the frontiers, to put down the whole- 
sale pUlage of the Mairs in the south, the La:^hanis in the north, 
and the desert SdhiAds and Ehosas in the west ; reformation of the 
tariff, or scale of duties on commerce, which were so heavy as almost 
to amount to prohibition ; and at the same time to provide for its 
security. 

Scarcely had the agent left Jodpoor, before the faction, rejoicod at 
the removal of the only restraint on their narrow-minded views, 
proceeded in the career of disorder. Whether the object were to 
raise funds, or to gratify ancient animosities, the course pursued by 
the and his junto was the same. Ganorah, the (mief fief of 

Godwar, was put under sequestration, and only released by a fine of 
more tha-n a year’s revenue. Ah the minor chiefs of this rich tract 
suffered in the same manner, besides the indignity of having their 
lands placed under the control of a brother of the minister. Chan- 
dawul was put under sequestration, and only released on a very heavy 
fine. At length the D^wAn had the audacity to put bis hand on 
Ahwa, the chief fief of Marwar ; but the descendant of Chamra 
replied, " my estate is not of to-day, nor thus to he relinquished.” 
Gbom, mistrust, and resentment, pervaded the whole feudal body. 
They saw a contemptible faction sporting with their honour and 
possessions, from an idea they industriously propagated, that an 
unseen but mighty power was at hand to support their acts, given 
out as those of the prince. If the Raja did dictate them, he took 
especial care it should not be seen ; for in the absence of the British 
agent, he once more resumed his sequestered habits, and appeared to 
take no interest in the government further than to promote a coali- 
tion between Akhi Chund and Futtch Raj, who was supported by a 
strong party of the ehiefe, and the influence of the favourite queen. 
But A^ Chund, who ccramanded, through his creatures, all the 
resources of the country, and its strong-holds, even to the castle of 
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Jodpoof, rejected these overtures, and feigning that there were plots 
against his personal safety, left the city; and the better to exclude 
his adversaries from the prince, resided entirely in the citadel 
Six months had thus fled. The fiat of Akhi Chund was supreme ; 
he alone was visible; his orders alone were obeyed. Baja Maun was 
only heard of as an automaton, moving as tlie Ddwfin pleased. But 
while the latter was thus basking in ^e full sunshine of prosperity, 
enriching himself and his dependents, execrated by the nobles and 
envied by his fellow-citizens, they heard of his fall ! Then, the 
insanity of his master proved to be but a cloak to the intensity of 
his resentment But a blind revenge would not have satined Kaja 
Maun. The victims of his deep dissunulation, now in mnna/^leg -were 
indulged with hopes of life, which, with the application of torture, 
made .them reveal the plunder of prince and subject A schedule of 
forty lacs, or £400,000, was given in by the D^wto and his dependents, 
and their accounts being settled in uiis world, they were summarily 
dismissed to the other, with every mark of ignominy which could add 
to the horrors of death. Nugji, the KiUMdr, and misleader of the 
late regent prince, with Moolji Dandul, one of the old allodial stock, 
had each a cup of p^oison, and their bodies were thrown over the 
‘ Gate of Victory’ (Fwtteh Pol). Jevaraj.a brother of the Dandul, 
with B4harri-d^ Oeechie, and the tailor, had their heads shaved, 
and their bodies were fiung into the cascade beneath. Even the 
sacred character of “ expounder of the Vidas" and that of " revealer 
" of the secrets of heaven," yielded no protection ; and Beds Seodds, 
with Sri-Kishen, Jotiski, the astrologer, were in the long list of pro- 
scriptions. Nugji, commandant of the citadel, and Moolji. had ret ired 
on the death of the regent-prince ; and with the wealth they had 
accumulated, while administering to his follies, had erected places of 
strength. On the restoration of Kaja Mavm, and the general amnesty 
which prevailed, they returned to their ancient offices in the castle, 
rose into favour, and foigot they had been traitors. Having obtained 
their persons, Maun secured the ancient jewels of the crown, bestowed 
on these favourites during the ephemeral sway of his son. Their 
condemnation was then passed, and they were hurled over the 
battlements of the jock which it was their duty to guard With 
such consummate skill was the plot contrived, that the creatures of 
the minister, in the most remote districts, were imprisoned simul- 
taneously with himself Of the many subordinate t^nts thus 
confined, many were liberated on the disclosure of their wealth ; 
and by these sequestrations, Baja Maun obtained abundant supplies. 
The enormous sum of a erore, or near one million sterling, was stated ; 
but if they yielded one-half (and this was not unlikely), they gave 
the means, which he was not slow to use, for the prosecution of 
what he termed a just punishment, though it better deserves the 
name of a savage revenge. Had he been satisfied with inflict- 
ing the last penalty of wie law on the nefarious Akhi Chund, 
and some of the household officer whose fidelity ought ever to bo 
firm, and with the sequestration of the estate.^ of some two or three 

IS 
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of the vassals whose power had become dangerous, or their treason 
too manifest to be overlooked, he would have commanded the ser- 
vices of the rest, and the admiration of all convei’saat with these 
events. But this first success added fuel to his revenge, and he sought 
out more noble victims to glut it. His circumspection and dissimu- 
lation were strengthened, not relaxed, by his success. Several of the 
chiefs, who were marked out for death, had received, only a few days 
before, the highest proof of favour in additional lands to their rent- 
roll, and accident alone prevented a group of the most conspicuous 
from falling into the snare which had inveigled Akhi Chund. 
Salim Sing of Pokurn, and his constant associate Soortan of Neemaj, 
with Anar Sing of Ahore, and the minors of their clans, whose duty 
daily canied them to the court, as the chief advisers of the prince, 
formed a part of the administration of the Dewdn, and they naturally 
took alarm upon his confinement To obviate this, a deputation was 
sent by the prince to tranquillize them by the assurance that, in tlie 
confinement of the minister, whose rapacity and misconduct deserved 
punishment, the Kaja had attained ail his ends. Thus, in order to 
encompass the destruction of the Pokurn chief, he would not have 
scrupled to involve all the rest. The prince, with his own mouth, 
desired the confidential servant of Anar Sing, who was his Mrsonal 
friend, to attend with the others. Their distrust saved him. The same 
night, the mercenary bands, to the number of eight thousand men, 
with guns, attacked Soortan Sing in hie dwelling. With one hun- 
dred and eighty of his clan, he defended himself against great guns 
and small aims, as long as the house was tenable, and then srulied 
out sword in hand, and, with his brother and eighty of his kin, fell 
nobly in the midst of his foes. The remainder retreated with their 
arms to defend Neemaj and their infant chief. This gallant defence, 
in which many of the towns-people were slain, prevented a repeti- 
tion of the attempt against the Pokurn chief, who remained on the 
defensive ; until, seeing an opportunity, he fled to his asylum in the 
desert, or he would that day have renounced " the sheath of the d^er 
“ which held the fortunes of Marwar,” and which now contained we 
accumulated revenge of four generations: of Deo Sing, of Subbulla, of 
Sowad, and his own. His death would have terminated this bi-anch 
of Ajit’s issue, adopted into the house of Pokurn, in the history of 
which we have a tolerable picture of the precariousness of existence 
in Marwar.* 

What better commentary can he made on Baja Maun’s character, 

* In a letter addressed to the Government on these events, dated July 7. 
18S0, I observed, “ The danger is. that success may tempt him to go beyond 
“ the line of necessity, either for the ends of justice or security. If he stops 
“ with the Pokurn chief, and ono or two inferior, concerned in the coalitioi of 
“ 1806 and the usurpation of his son, with the condign punishment of a few of 
“ the dvil officers, it will afford a high opinion of his character ; but if he 
“ involves Ahwa, and the other principal chiefs, in these proscriptions, he may 
“ provoke a strife which will yet overwhelm him. He has done enoi^ for 
“ justice and even for revenge, which baa been carried too far as reganls Soor- 
“ tan Sing, whose death (which 1 rincerely regret) was a prodigal sacrifice,’' 
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than the few recorded words addressed to Futteh Raj, whom ho sent 
for to the Presence, on the day succeeding these events ? “ Now you 
" may perceive the reasons why I did not sooner give you office.” This 
individual, the brother of the late Induraj, was forthwith installed 
in the post of Dewdn ; and with the sinews of war provided by the 
late seq^uestrations, the troops were satisfied, while by the impression 
so sedulously prop^ated and believed, that he had only to call on 
the British power for what aid he required, the whole feudal body 
was appalled: and the men, who would have hurled the tyrant from 
his throne, now only sought to avoid his insidious snares, more dan- 
gerous than open force. 

Neemaj was l^ieged and nobly defended ; but at length the son 
of Soortan capitulated, on receiving the sign-manual of his prince 
promising pardon and restoration, guaranteed by the commander of 
the mercenary bands. To the eternal disgrace of the Raja, he tanke 
this pledge, and the boy had scarcely appeared in the besieging 
camp, when the civil officer produced the Raja’s mandate for 
his captivity and transmission to the Prince. If it is painful 
to record this fact, it is pleasing to add, that even the mercenary 
commander ^urned the infamous injunctiom “ No,” said he ; " on 
“ the faith of my pledge (bwhun) he surrendered ; and if the Raja 
" breaks his word, I will maintain mine, and at least place him in 
“ security.” He kept his promise, and conveyed him to the Aravulli 
mountains, whence he passed over to, and received protection in 
Mewar. 

This and similar acts of treachery and cold-hlooded tyranny com- 
pletely estranged all the chiefs. Isolated as they were, they could 
make no resistance against the mercenary battalions, amounting to 
ten thousand men, exclusive of the quotas ; and they dared not 
league for defence, from the dreaded threat held over them, of 
calling in the British troops; and in a few months the whole feudf^l 
association of ilarwar abandoned their homes and their oountiy, 
seeking shelter in the neighbouring states ftom the Raja’s cruel and 
capricious Wranny. To his connection with the British Govwn- 
nient alone he was indebted for his being able thus to put forth the 
resources of his policy, which otherwise he never could have 
developed eitherwith safety or effect'; norat any former period of the 
history of Marwar could the most daring of its princes Wve under- 
taken, with any prospect of success, what Raja Maun accomplished 
under this alliance. 

These brave men found asylums in the neighbouring states of Kotah , 
M^war, Blkandr, and Jeipoor. Even the ^thful .Amu- Sing, whose 
fidelity no gratitude could ever repay, wrs obliged to seek r^uge in 
exile. He had stood Maun’s chief shield against the proscription of 
Raja Bheem, when cooped up in Jhalore, and sold his wife's orna- 
ments, “even to her nose-ring,” to procure him the means of subsistence 
and defence. It was Anar Sing who saved him when, in the attempt 
upon Palli, he was unhoraed and ueai'ly made prisoner. He was 
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among the four chiefs who remained by his fortunes when the rest 
deserted to the standard of tlie Pretender ; and he was one of the 
same body, who rescued the trophies of their disgrace from the hands 
of their enemies when on the road to Jeipoor. Last of all, he was 
mainly instrumental in the Eaja’s emancipation and in his resump- 
tion of the reins of government. Well might the fury of his revenge 
deserve the term of madness ! In A.D. 1821, the greater chieftains 
of Marwar, thus driven into exile, were endeavouring to obtain the 
mediation of the British authorities ; but another year had elapsed 
without the slightest advance to accommodation. Their conduct has 
been exemplary, but their degrading position, dependent on the 
scanty resources of others, must of itsSf work a cure. Their manly 
remonstrance addressed to the British functionary is already before 
the reader.* He did not hesitate to tell them, that if in due time no 
mediation was held out, they must depend on themselves for redress ! 

Such was the political condition of Marwar until the year 1823. 
Had a demoniacal spirit of revenue not blinded Raja Maun, he had 
a fine opportunity to lay the principles of order on a permanent 
basis, ana to introduce those reforms necessary for his individual 
welfare as well as for that of the state. He had it in his power to 
modify the institutions, to curb without destroying the feudal chiefs, 
and to make the whole subservient to the altered condition of affairs. 
Instead of having the glory of fixing the constitution of his country, 
he has (reposing oh external protection) broken up the entire feuclal 
association, ana rendered the paramount power an object of hatred 
instead of reverence, 

Having thus rapidly sketched the histoiy of this interesting 
branch of the Rajpoot race, from the destruction of their ancient 
seat of empire, Canouj, and their settlement in the Indian desert 
more than six centuries ago, to the present day, it is impossible to 

S uit the subject without a reflexion on the anomalous condition of 
leir alliance with the British government, which can sanction the 
existence of such a state of things as we have just described. It 
illustrates the assertions made in an early part of this work, j- of the 
ill-defined principles which guide all our treaties with the Rajpoots, 
and which, if not early remedied, will rapidly progress to a state of 
things full of misery to them, and of inevitable danger to oureelves. 
These “ men of the soil,” as they emphatically designate themselves, 
cling to it, and their ancient and well-defined privileges, with an 
unconquerable pertinacity ; in their endeavours to preserve them, 
whole generations have been swept away, yet has their strength 
increased in the very ratio of oppression. Where are now the 
oppressors ? the dynasties of Ghizni, of Gbor, the Ghiijis, the Lodis, 
the PatTrans, the Timoors, and the demoralizing Mahratta ? The 
native Rajpoot has flourished amidst these revolutions, and sur- 
vived their fall ; and but for the vices of their internal sway, chiefly 


* Vol, I, p, 681. 
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contracted from such association, would have risen to power upon 
the ruin of their tyrants. But internal dissension invited the spoiler ; 
and herds of avaricious Mahrattas and ferocious Fat’hans have 
reaped the harvest of their folly. Yet all these faults were to be 
redeemed in their alliances with a people whose peculiar boast was, 
that wisdom, justice, and clemency were the corner-stones of their 
power : seeking nothing from them beyond the means for [their 
defence, and an adherence to the virtues of order. How far the pro- 
tecting power has redeemed its pledge, in allowing years to pass away 
without some attempt to remedy the anarchy we have described, the 
reader is in a condition to judge. If it be said that we have tied up 
our hands by leaving them free agents in their internal administra- 
tion, then let no offer of support be given to the head, for the oppres- 
sion of the vassal and his rights, co-equal with those of the sove- 
reign; and jf our mediation cannot be exerted, let us withdraw 
altogether the checks upon the operation of their own system of 
government^ and leave tnem free agents in reality. A wiser, more 
humane, and liberal policy would be, to impose upon ourselves the 
task of understanding their political condition, and to use our just 
influence for the restoration of their internal prosperity, and with it 
the peace, present as well as prospective, of an important pari of 
our empire. The policy which such views would suggest, is to 
support the opinion of the vast majority of the Rahtores, and to 
seize the first op|mrtunity to lend at least our sanction to an 
adoption, from the^ur branch, of Rahtore blood, not only unconta- 
minated, but heirs presumptive to Joda, and exclude the parricidal 
line which will continue to bring misery on the country. If, how- 
ever, we apply only our own monai’chical, nay despotic principles, to 
this feudal society, and interfere but to uphold a blind tyranny, 
which must drive these brave chiefe to despair, it will be well to 
reflect and consider, from the acts we have related, of what they are 
capable. Very different, indeed, would be the deeds of proscribed 
Rajpoots from those of vagabond Pindaixies, or desultory Mahrattas ; 
and what a field for aggression and retreat ! Rumour asserts tliat 
they have already done themselves justice ; and that, driven to 
desperation, and with no power to mediate, the dagger has reached 
the heart of Raja Maun ! If this be true, it is a retribution which 
might have been expected ; it was the only alternative left to the 
oppressed cfaie& to do theinselves justice. It is also said, that the 
‘ Pretended’ son of Baja Bheem is now on the gadi Joda. This 
is deeply to be lamented. Raja Dhonkul will ^ only tbe party 
who espoused his pretensions, and the Pokurn chief and faction will 
hold ^at place in the councils of his sovereign, whi(^ of right 
belongs to the head of his clan, the Champawat chief of Ahwa, an 
exile in M^war.* Jealousy, feuds, and blcwdshed will be the conse- 
quence, which would at once be averted by an adoption from Edur. 
Were a grand council of Rajpoots to be convened, in order to adjust 


He was so when the author left India in 1823. 
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the question, nine-tenths would decide as proposed ; the danger of 
interference would be neutralized, and peace and tranquillity would 
be tlie boon bestowed upon thousands, and, what is of some conse- 
quence, future danger to oureelves would be avoided. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

ExtiM and popdation of Maraar. — Clatt^ioation of vnhdbitoiiis.—Jiti.—Rcy- 
pooti, tacerdotal, commercial, and servile tribes. — Sod.—Affruiultural prodwts.— 
Natwal productions.— Salt lalxs.—MarbU and limestone qwrnes.—Tin, lead, 
and iron mines. — /Hum. — Manufaclvres.— Commercial marts. — Transit trade. 
—Pdli, the emporium of Western India.— Mercantile classes, — Khartrae <md 
0#wai».— Kutiis, or caramam.— Imports and exports rnMnwrotwi— Chanins, 
the guardians of the caravans. — Commendal decline.— Causes, — Opium monopoly. 
—Fairs of Moondhsea and Bhcdotra.— Administration of justice.— limshmente. 
—R<ya Be^y Sinfs demeney to prisoners, uho are maintained by private charity. 

Oaol deliveries on eclipses, births, and accession of princss.—Sogbn, or ordeals: 

fire, water, burning od.-Puncki^s. — Fisctd revenues and regulations . — Buttai, 
orconwen^,— ShenalisaJK^ Kunwarris.— rotee.— Anga, or capitation-tax.— 
Oaawali, or patturage.—Yi&viirl, or door-tax; how originated.— or 
imposts; Meir aTnawti.—Dhannis, or coUectors.—Revensiee from tlw salt-lakss. 
— Tandaa, or caravans engaged in this trade.- Aggregate revenues.— Military 
rssources.— Mercenaries.— Feudal quotas.— Schedule of fyoffs.—Qualificatienof 
a cavalier. 

The extreme breadth of Marwar lies between two points in the 
parallel of the capital, viz., Girap, west, and Shamgurh, on the 
Aravulli range, east TTiis line measui-es two hundred and seventy 
British miles. The greatest length, from the Sirohi frontier to the 
northern boundary, is about two hundred and twenty miles. From 
the remote angle, N.N.E., in the Deedwanoh district, to the extremity 
of Sanchore, S.W., the <iagonal measurement is three hundred and 
fifty miles. The limits of Marwar are, however, so very irregular, 
and present so many salient angles, and abutments into other states, 
that without a trigonometrical process we cannot arrive at a correct 
estimate of its superficial extent : a nicety not, indeed, required. 

The most marked feature that diversifies the face of Maroo, is the 
river Looni, which, rising on her eastern frontier at 'Poshkur, and 
puiBuing a westerly course, nearly bisects the country, and forms 
the boundary between the fertile and sterile lands of Maroo. But 
although the tracts south of this stream, between it and the Aravulh, 
are by far the richest part of Marwar, it would be erroneous to 
describe all the northern part as sterile. An ideal line, passing 
through Nagore and Jodpoor, to Bhalotra, will mark the just distinc- 
tion. South of this line will lie the districts of Deedwanoh, Nagore, 
Mairta, Jodpoor, Palli, Sojut, Godwar, Sewanoh, Jbalore, Beenmahl, 
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and Sanchore, most of whicli are fertile and populous ; and we may 
assign a population of eighty souls to the square mile. The space 
north of this line is of a very different character, but this requires a 
subdivision ; for while the north-east portion, which includes a por- 
tion of Nagore, the large towns of Filodi, Pokum, &c., may be calcu- 
lated at thirty, the remaining space to the south-west, as Gogadeoca^ 
thd or ‘desert of Goga,' Sheo, Baimair, Kotra, and Chotun, can 
scarcely be allowed ten. In round numbere, the population of Mai-- 
war may be estimated at two milJions of souls. 

Classes of Inhabitants. — Of this amount, the following is the 
classification of the tribes : — The Jits constitute five-eighths, the Eaj- 
poots two-eighths, while the remaining classes, sacerdotal,* commer- 
cial, and servile, make up the integral number, If this calculation 
be near the truth, the Rajpoots, men, women, and children, will 
amount to five hundred thousand souls, which would ainit of fifty 
thousand men capable of bearing arms, especially when we recollect 
that the Jits or Jflts are the industrious class. 

It is superfluous to expatiate on the peculiarities of the Rahtore 
character, which we have endeavoured to extract from their own 
actions. It stands deservedly high in the scale of the “ thirty-six 
“ tribes,” and although deb^ed by one besetting sin (the use of 
opium), the Rahtore is yot a noble animal, and requires only some 
exciting cause to shew that the spirit, which set at defiance the 
resources of the empire in the zenith of its prosperity, is dormant 
only, not extinct. The reign of the present pnnce has done more, 
however, than even the arms of Arungz^b, to deteriorate the Rah- 
tores. Peace would recruit their tbiimed ranks, but the mistinst 
sworn in every house by unheard-of duplicity, has greatly demoral- 
ized .the national character, which until lately stoodmgher than that 
of any of the circumjacent tribes. A popular prince, untu within these 
veiT few yeai's, could easily have collected a magnificent army, bdp 
cA hitd, ‘ the sons of one father,’ round the ‘ gadi of Joda in fact, the 
paTichds huzar tv/noav Rahtoran, meaning the ‘ fifty thousand Rah- 
tore swords,’ is the proverbial phrase to denote the muster of Moroo, 
of which they estimated five tnousand cavalry. This was exclusive 
of the household and foreign troops supported on the fiscal land.s. 
Tlie Rahtore cavalry was the best in India There were several 
hoi-se-fairs, especially those of Bhalotra and Poshkur, where the horses 
of Cutch and Cattiawar, the jangle, and Mooitan, were brought in 
great numbers. Valuable horses were also bred on the western 
li-ontier, on the Looni, those of Rardun'o being in high estimation. 
But the events of the last twenty year’s appear to have dried up 
every source of supply. The breeding studs of Rardurro, Cutch, and 
the jungle are almost extinct, and supplies from the west of the Indus 
are intercepted by the Sikhs. The destraction of the predatory sy.s- 
tem, which created a constant demand, appears to have lessened the 

* The district of Sanchore is almost entirely Brahmin, forming a distinct 
tribe, called the Sanchora Brahniins. 
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supply. So much for the general peace which the successes of 
Britain have produced. 

In periods of civil commotion, or when the safety of the state was 
periled, we hear of one clan (the Champawut) mustering lour 
thousand horse. But if ever so many of " the sons of Champa” were 
congregated at one time, it is an extraordinary occurrence, and far 
beyoncTthe demand which the state has upon their loyalty. To esti- 
mate what may be demanded of them, we have only to divide the 
rent-roll by five hundred rupees, the qualification for a cavalier in 
Maroo, and to add, for each horse, two foot-soldiers. A schedule of 
the greater feudal estates shall be appended. 

Soil, Agriculture, Products. — The following is the classification 
of the different heads of soil in Marwar : — Baikal, Chihni, Peela, and 
Suff^. The first (whose etymology I know not) pervades the greater 
part of the country, being a light sand, having little or no earthy 
admixture, and only lit to produce bajra (millet), moong, moth 
(pulse), til (sesamum), melons and gowir. Chi&ni (fat), a black earth, 
pervades the district of Deedwanoh, Mairta, Palli, and several of the 
I'eudal lands in Godwar. Wheat and grain are its products. The 
peela (yellow) is a sandy clay, chiefly about Kewnsir and the capital, 
also Jhalore and Bhalotra, and portions of other districts. It is best 
adapted for barley, and that kmd of wheat called patlagion (the 
other is hatta-gion) ; also tobacco, onions, and other vegetables : the 
staple millets are seldom m-own in this. The suffM (white) is almost 
pure silex, and grows little or nothing, but after heavy falls of rain. 

The districts south of the Looni, as Palli, Smut, and Godwar, ferti- 
lized by the numerous petty streams flowing u-om the Aravulli, pro- 
duce abundantly every species of gi-ain with the exception of ^jra, 
which thrives best in a sandy soil ; and in Nagore and Mairta consi- 
derable quantities of the richer grains are raised by iriigation from 
wells. The extensive western divisions of Jhalore, Sanchore, and 
Beenmahl, containing five hundred and ten towns and villages, 
which are Khaliaa, or ‘ fiscal land,’ possess an excellent soil, with 
the advantr^e of the rills from Aboo, and the great southern barrier ; 
but the demoralized government of Raja Maun never obtains from 
them one-third of their intrinsic capability, while the encroachment 
of the SahrS^s, and other robbers from the Sindie desert, encroach 
upon them often with impunity. Wheat, barley, rice, jooa/r (millet), 
moong (pulse), til (sesamum), are the chief products of the richer 
lands ; while amidst the sandy tracts they are confined to hajra, 
moong, and til. With good government, Marwar possesses abun- 
dance of means to collect storos against the visitations which afflict 
these northern regions : but prejudice steps in to aid the ravages of 
famine, and although water is near the surface in all the southern 
districts, the number of wells beai-s no proportion to those in Mdwar. 
The great distiict of Nagore, of five. Wndred and sixty towns and 
villages, the appanage of the heirs-apparent of Maroo, in spite of 
physical difficulties, is, or has been made, an exception ; and the 
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immense sheet of sandstone, on which a humid soil is embedded, has 
been pierced throughout by the eneigies of ancient days, and con- 
tains greater aids to agriculture than many more fertile tracts in 
the country. 

Natural productions. — Marwai- can boast of some valuable pro- 
ductions of her sterile plains, which make her an object of no little 
importance in the most distant and more favoured regions of India. 
The salt lakes of Pachbhadra, Deedwanoh, and Sambhur, are mines 
of wealth, and their produce is exported over the greater pai’t of 
Hindustan; while to the marble quames of Mokrano (which gives 
its name to the mineral), on - her eastern frontier, all the splendid 
edifices of the imperial cities owe their grandeur. The materials 
used in the palaces of Dehli, Agra, their mosques, and tombs, have 
been conveyed from Maiwar. The quarries, until of late years, 
yielded a considerable revenue ; but the age for palace-building in 
these regions is no more, and posterity will ask with surprise the 
sources of such luxury. Thei'e are also limestone quarries near 
Jodpoor and N^^ore ; and the concrete called hu/nkur is abundant 
in many of the districts, and chiefly used for mortar. Tin and lead 
are found at Sojut ; alum about Palli, and iron is obtained from 
Beenmahl and the districts adjoining Guzzerat. 

Mamufactwres. — The manufactures of Marwar are of no great 
importance in a commercial point of view. Abundance of coarse 
cotton cloths, and blankets, are manufactured from the cotton and 
wool produced in the country, but they are chiefly used there 
Matchlocks, swords, and other warlike implements, are fabricated at 
the capital and at Palli ; and at the latter place they make boxes of 
iion, tinned, so as to resemble the tin boxes of Europe. Iron platters 
for culinary purposes are in such great demand as to keep the 
forges constantly going. 

Commsreial Marts. — None of these states are without traffic ; each 
has her mart, or entrep6t ; and while M^war boasts of Bhilwara, 
Bikaner of Chooroo, and Amb^r of Malpoora (the city of wealth), 
the Eahtores claim Palli, which is not only the rival of the places 
just mentioned, but may make pretensions to the title of emporimn 
of Bajpootana. These pretensions we may the more readily admit, 
when we recollect that nine-tenths of the bankers and commercial 
men of India are natives of Marood^s, and these chiefly of the 
Jain faith. The laity of the Khartra sect send forth thousands 
to all parts of India, and the Osw&ls, so termed from the town 
of Osi, near the Looni, estimate one hundred thousand families 
whose occupation is commerce. Ail these claim a Rajpoot descent, 
a fact entirely unknown to the European enquirer into the pecu- 
liarities of Hindu mminers. The wealth acquired in foreign lands, 
from the Sutlej to the ocean, returns chiefly to their native soil ; 
but as neither primogeniture nor majorats are sanctioned by the 
Jain lawgivers, an equal distribution takes place amongst all the 
sons, though the youngest (as amongst the Getes of Asia, and the 

19 
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JJta of Kent), receives often a double portion. This arises when the 
division takes place while the parent is living, being tlie portion set 
apart for his own support, which ultimately falls to the youngest, 
with whom he probably resides. It would be erroneous to say this 
practice is extensive ; though .sufficient instances exist to suppose 
it once was a principle.* 'Eie bare enumeration of the tribes fol- 
lowing commerce would fill a short chapter. A pnest of the Jains 
(my own teacher), who had for a series of years devoted his attention 
to form a catalogue, which then^mounted to neai-ly eighteen hundred 
classes, renounced the pursuit, on obtaining from a brother priest, 
from a distant region, one Iiundred and fifty new names to add to 
his list. 

Palli was the entr^6t for the eastern and western regions, where 
the productions of India, Cashmere, and China, were interchanged 
for those of Europe, Africa, Persia, and Arabia. Caravans (Anitars), 
from the ports of Cutch and Guzzerat, imported elephant’s teeth, 
copper, dates, gum-arabic, boiax, coco-nuts, broad-cloths, silks, sandal 
wood, camphor, dyes, drugs, oxide and sulphuret of arsenic, spices, 
coflee, &c, In exchange, wiey exported chintzes, dried fruits, ieerok, 
assafcetida from Mooltan, sugar, opium (Kotah and Malwa), silks and 
fine cloths, potash, shawls, dyed blankets, aims, and salt of home 
manufactu^. 

The route of the cai-avans was by Sooie Bah, Sanchore, Beenmahl, 
Jhalore to Palli, and the guardians of the merchandize were almost 
invariably Charuns, a character held sacred by the Rajpoot The most 
desperate outlaw seldom dared to commit any outrage on caravans 
under the safeguard of these men, tlie bards of the Ra jpoots. If not 
strong enough to defend their convoy with sword and shield, they 
would threaten the robbers with the chandi, or ‘ self-immolation 
and proceed by degrees fi-om a gash in the flesh to a death- wound, or 
if one victim was insufficient a whole body of women and children 
was sacrificed (as in the case of the Bhamunia Bhats), for whose 
blood the marauder is declared responsible hereafter. 

* There is nothing which so much employs the assessors of justice, in those 
tribunals of arbitration, the punchAeU, as the adjudication of ouestionB of 
property. The highest comphment ever paid to the author, was by the liti- 
gants of property amounting to half a million sterling, which had been going 
the rounds of various panewfets and appeals to native prince^ alike unsatis- 
factory in their results. They agreed to admit as final the decision of a court 
of his nomination. It was not without hesitation 1 accepted the mediation 
propounded through the British superintendent of Ajm6r (Mr. Wilder) ; but 
knowinK two men, whose integrity as weU as powers of investigation were 
above aJI encomium, I could not remse. One of these had given a striking 
instance of independence in support of the award his penetration had led him 
to pronounce, and which award being set aside on appeal, throu^ favoritism, 
he abjured every future .call as an arbitrator. He was not a wealthy man, but 
sudi was the homage ptud to his integrity and talents, that the greatest despot 
in India fonnd it politic to re-assemble the court, have the case re-considered, 
and permit justice to take its course. In like manner, his demand was, that^ 
before be agreed to devote bis time to unravelling all the intricacies of the case, 
both litigants should sign a moockUia, or ‘ bond,’ to abide by the award. I 
have no recollection how it terminated. 
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(.'onimevce has been almost extinguislied within these last twenty 
years ; and paradoxical as it may appear, there was tenfold more 
activity and enterprize in the midst of that predatory warfare, which 
rendered India one wide ai'ena of conflict, than in these days of 
universal pacification. The torpedo touch of monopoly has had more 
effect on the Kutara than the spear of the desert Sahrae, or ba')~ivultia 
(outlaw) Ra.jpoot — against its benumbing qualities the Charun’s 
dagger would fall innocuous ; it sheds no blood, but it dries up its 
channels. If the products of the salt-lakes of Rajpootaoa were 
preferred, even at Benares, to the sea-salt of Bengal, high impost 
duties excluded it from the market. If the opium of Malwa and 
Hai’outi competed in the China market with our Patna monopoly, 
again we intervened, not with high export duties, which we were 
competent to impose, but by laying our shackles upon it at the 
fountain-head. " Aut Cceaar, mit nullua," h our maxim in these 
regions; and in a countiy where our agents are established only 
to preserve political relations and the faith of treaties, the basis of 
which is non-interference in the internal airangement of their affairs 
— albeit we have not a single foot of land in sovereignty, we set 
forth our pe^'vnnaa, as peremptory as any Russian ukase, and com- 
mand that no opium shall leave these countries for the accustomed 
outlets, under pain of confiscation. Some, relying on their skill in 
eluding our vigilance, or tempted by the high price which these 
measures produce, or perhaps reckoning upon our justice, and upon 
impunity if discovered, tried new routes, until confiscation brought 
them to submission. 

We then put an arbitrary value upon the drug, and foj'ced the 
grower to come to us, and even take credit to ouiselves for consulting 
his interests. Even admitting that such price was a remunerating 
one, founded upon an average of past years, still it is not the less 
arbitrary. No allowance is made lor plentiful or bad seasons, when 
the drug, owing to a scarcity, will bear a double price. Oui' legisla- 
tion is for “ all seasons and their change.” But this virtual infrac- 
tion of the faith of treaties is not confined to the grewer or retailer ; 
it affects others in a variety of ways ; it injuies our reputation and 
the welfare of those upon whom, for benevolent purposes, we have 
forced our protection. The transit duties levied on opium formed 
an item in the revenues of the princes of Rajpootana; but confisca- 
tion guards the passes of the AvavulH and Guzzerat, and unless the 
smuggler wrap up his cargo in ample folds of deceit, the Rajpoot 
may go without his ‘ uml-'p&ni' the infusion of this poison, dearer 
to him than life. It is in vain to urge that sufficient is allowed for 
home consumption. Who is to be the judge of this ? or wlio is so 
blind as not to see that any latitude of this kind would defeat the 
monopoly, which, impolitic in its origin, gave rise in its progress to 
fraud, Gambling, and neglect of more important agiicultural economy ? 
But this policy must defeat itself; the excess of quantity produ<»d 
will diminish the value of the original (Patna) monopoly, if its now 
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deteriorated quality should fail to open the eyes of the quick-sighted 
Chinese, and exclude it from the market altogether.* 

Fairs . — There -were two annual fairs in bis country, Moondhwa 
and Bhalotra; the first chiefly for cattle. The merchandize of various 
countries was exposed and purchased by the merchants of the adjoining 
states. It commenced witfi the month of M^h, and lasted during six 
weeks. The other was also for cattle of all kinds, horses, oxen, camels, 
and the merchandize enumerated amongst the imports and exports 
of Palli. Persons from all parts of India frequented them ; but all 
these signs of prosperity are vanishing. 

Administration of /tistice.— The administration of justice is now 
very lax in these communities ; but at no time were the customary 
criminal laws of Rajpootana sanguinary, except in respect to politi- 
cal crimes, which were veiy summarily dealt with when practicable. 
In these feudal associations, however, such crimes are esteemed 
individual ofl'ences, and the whole power of the government is con- 
ceutrated to punish them ; but when they are committed against 
the community, justice is tempered with mercy, if not benumbed 
by apathy. In cases even of murder, it is satisfied with fine, corporal 
punishment, imprisonment, confiscation, or banishment. Inferior 
crimes, such as larcenies, were punished by fine and imprisonment, 
and, when practicable, restitution ; or, in case of inability to pay, 
corporal punishment and confinement. But under the present lax 
system, when this impoverished government has to feed criminals, 
it may be supposed that their prisons are not overstocked. Since 
Raja Beejy Sing’s death, the judgment-seat has been vacant. His 
memory is held in high esteem for the administration of justice, 
though he carried clemency to excess. He never confirmed a sen- 
tence of death ; and there is a saying of the criminals, yet extant, 
more demonstrative of his humanity than of good policy : “ When at 
“ large we cannot even get rahn (porridge), but in prison we eat 
“ laaoo (a sweetmeat).” Here, as at Jeipoor, confined criminals are 
maintained by individual charity ; and it is a well-known fact, that 
at the latter place, but for the humanity of the mercantile classes, 
especiaUy those of the Jain persuasion, they might starve. Perhaps 
it is the knowledge of this circumstance, which holds back the hand 
of the government, or its agents, who may apply to their own uses 
the prison-fai'e. When once confined, the criminals are little thought 
of, and neglect answers all the ends of cruelty. They have, however, 
a source of consolation unknown to those who have passed " the 
“ bridge of sighs,” or become inmates of the ‘ oubliettes’ of more 
civilized regions. That fortitude and resignation which religion 
alone can bestow on the one, is obtained through superstition by the 
other; and the prayera of the prison are poured forth for one of 
those visitations of Providence, which, in humbling the proud, 

* The author learns that important modifications of this system have been 
made by the legislative authorities at home : of their extent he is ignorant, 
except that remuneration to chiefs for the loss of transit duties has not been 
omitted. This is as it should be ! 
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prompts acts of mercy to others in order to ensure it to themselves, 
The celestial phenomena of eclipses, whether of the sun or moon, 
although predicted by tlie Pundits, who for ages haye possessed the 
most approved theory for calculation, are yet looked upon with 
religious awe by the mass, and as “ foreboding change to princes.” 
Accordingly, when darkness dims the beams of Surya or Chandra, 
the face of prisoner of Maroo is lighted up with smiles ; his 
deliverance is at hand, and he may join the crowd to hoot and yell, 
and frighten the monster Eahoo* from his hold of the “ silver-moon,”t 
The birth of a son to the prince, and a new reign, ai-e events like- 
wise joyful to him. 

The trial by eogun, literally ‘oath of purgation,’ or ordeal, still 
exists, and is occasionally had recourse to in Maroo, as in other parts 
of Rajpootana; and, if fallen into desuetude, it is not that these 
judgments of God (as they were styled in the days of European bar- 
barism) are less relied on, but that society is so unhinged that even 
these appeals to chance find no subjects for practice, excepting by 
Zalim Sing ; and he to the last carried on his antipathy to the 
dhahma (witches) of Haroutl, who were always submitted to the 
process by ‘ water.’ Trial by ordeal is of veiy ancient date in India : 
it was by ‘ fire’ that Rama’ proved the purity of Seeta, after her 
abduction by Ravana, and in the same manner as practised by one 
of our Saxon kings, by making her walk over a red-hot ploughshare. 
Besides the two most common tests, by fire and water, there is a 
third, that of washing the hands in boiling oil. It should be stated, 
that, in all cases, not only the selection but the appeal to any of 
these ordeals is the voluntary act of the litigants, and chiefly after 
the Punch&tes, or courts of arbitration, have failed. Where justice 
is denied, or bribery shuts the door, the sufferer will dare his adver- 
sary to the sogun, or submission to the judgment of God ; and the 
solemnity of the appeal canies such weight, tliat it brings redress 
of itself, though cases do occur where the challenge is accepted, 
and the author has conversed with individuals who nave witnessed 
the operation of each of the ordeals. 

Punchdeta . — The Punch^ts arbitrate in civil casea From 
these courts of equity, there is an appeal to the Raja ; hut 
as unanimity is required in the judges, and a fee or fine must 
1» paid by the appellant, ere his case can come before the prince, 
litigation is checked. The constitution of this court is simple. The 
plaintiff lays his case before the Hakim of the district, or the Patel 
of tbe village where he resides. The plaintiff and defendant have 
the right of naming the villages (two, each,) from whence the mem- 
bers of the Punch^t are to be drawn. Information is accordingly 
sent to the Patels of tbe villages specified, who, with their respective 
Patwarris (Registers), meet a t the At'ha4 or ‘ village-court,’ Wit- 

• The Rajpoots and Hindus in funeral hold precisely the same idea, of the 
cause of eclipses, as the Gete of Scandinavia. 

+ Chandra-ma. The Bioon is represented by silver, which is called after her 
(or him) chandi. 
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nesses are summoned and examined on oath, the most common of 
which is the (jo^^-ca-un, ‘ allegiance to the throne,’ resembling the 
ancient adjuration of the Scythians as recorded by Herodotus, This 
oath is, however, more restricted to Rajpoots ; the other classes have 
various forms based upon their religious notions. When the proceed- 
ings are finished, and judgment is given, the Hakirn puts nis seal 
thereto, and carries it into effect, or prepares it for appeal. It is 
aAi-med that, in the good times of Rajpootana, these simple tribunals 
answered every purpose. 

Fiscal Revenu€s.~-Ths fiscal revenues of Mavwar are derived from 
vai'ious sources ; the principal ai-e, 

1st. — “ The Khaliaa or ‘ crown-lands 

2d. — “ The salt lakes ; 

3d. — “ Transit and impost duties ; 

4th. — “ Miscellaneous taxes, termed Basil.'’ 

The entire amount of pemonal revenue of the princes of Marwar 
does not at present exceed ten lacs of rupees (£100,000 sterling), 
though in the reign of Beejy Sing, iialf a centuiy ago, they yielded 
full sixteen lacs, one-half of which arose from the salt lakes alone. 
The aggregate revenue of the feudal lands is estimated as high as 
fifty lacs, or £500,000. It may be doubted whether at present they 
yield half this sum. The feudal contingents ai-e estimated at five 
thousand horse, besides foot, the qualification being one cavalier and 
two foot-soldiers for every thousand rupees of income. This low 
estimate is to keep up the nominal value of estates, notwithstanding 
their great deterioration ; for a ‘ knight’s foe’ of Marwar was formerly 
estimated at five hundred rupees. 

The sum of ten lacs, mentioned as the gross income of the prince, 
is what is actually realized hy the treasury, for there are many public 
servants provided for out of the crown-lands, whose estates are not 
included. 

The revenues are collected from the lyots in kind. A corn-rent, 
the only^one recognized in ancient India, and termed or 

‘ division,’ is apportioned equally between the prince and the hus- 
bandman : a deviation from the more lenient practice of former 
times, which gave one-fourth, or one-sixth to the sovereign. Besides 
this, the cultivator has to pay the ei^ense of guarding the crops, and 
also those who attend the process ot division. An assessment of.two 
rupew is nade on every ten maunds,* which more than covers the 
salaries paid to the Sh^nahs (watchmen), and KunwaTris,']' and 
leaves a surplus divided by the Patfl and vill^e register ( Patwaorn ). 
A cart-load of hwrbt (the stalks of joo&r and bajvcC) is exacted from 
every cultivator as fodder for the prince’s cattle ; but this is com- 
mute for a rupee, except in seasons of scarcity, when it is stored up. 
The other officers, as the Patwarris and Patels, are paid out of the 

* The maund is about seventy-five lbs. weight. + Run, ‘ com.’ 
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respective shares of the farmer and the crown, vis., one-fourth of a 
seer each, from every maund of produce, or an eightieth part of the 
gross amount. The cultivators of the Paitawuts or feudal chiefs, are 
much better off than tliose of the Khalisa : from them only two- 
fifths are exacted ; and in lieu of all other taxes and chai-ges, a land- 
tax of twelve rupees is levied on every hundred beegas of land culti- 
vated The cultivators repay this mild assessment by attachment 
to tire chiefs. 

AngaJi is a poll-tax (from fWi^a ‘ the body’) of one rupee, levied 
on adults of either sex throughout Karwar. 

Gasman is a graduated tax on cattle, or, as the term imports, the 
right of pasture. A sheep or goat is estimated at one anna (one-six- 
teenth of a rupee) ; a buffalo eight annas, or half a rupee ; and each 
camel, three rupees. 

Kho6A-i is a tax on doors {k4wdr), and is considered peculiarly 
oppressive. It was firat imposed by Beejy Sing, when, towards the 
latter end of his reign, his chiefs rebelled, and retired in a body to 
Palli to concei't schemes for deposing him. Thither he fruitlessly 
followed in order to pacify them, and on his return found the gates 
{kiwdr) of his capital shut in his face, and Bheem Sing placed upon 
the gadi. To supply the pecuniary exigencies consequent upon this 
embfu'rassing situation, he appealed to his subjects, and proposed a 
‘ benevolence,’ in aid of his necessities, of three rupeesforeach house, 
giving it a denomination from the cause whence it originated. 
Whe^er employed as a punishment of those who aided his anta- 
gonist, or as a convenient expedient of finance, he converted this 
temporary contribution into a permanent tax, which continued until 
the necessities of the confederacy against the present prince, Baja 
Maun, and the usurpation of the fiscu lands by the Fat’iians, made 
him raise it to ten rupees on each house. It is, however, not equally 
levied ; the number of houses in each township being calculated, it 
is laid on accoi'ding to the means of the occupants, and the poor man 
may pay two rupees, while the wealthy pays twenty. The feudal 
lands are not exempted, except in cases of special favour. 

In estimating the amount of the sayer, or imposts of Mai-war, it 
must be borne m mind that the schedule appended represents what 
they have been, and perhaps might again be, rather than what they 
now ai-e. These duties are subject to tluctuatiou in all countries, but 
how much more in those exposed to so many visitations from preda- 
tory foes, civil strife, and famine ! There is no reason to doubt that, 
in the “ good old times” of Maroo, the amount, as taken from old 
records, may have been realized : 

Jodpoor Rs. 76,000 

Nagore 75,000 

Deedwanoh 10,000 


Curried over... 161,000 
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Brought foiTPard... 161,000 

Purbutsir 44,000 

Mairta 11,000 

Koleah 5,000 

Jhalore 25,000 

PaUi : 75,000 

Jessole and Bhalotra fairs 41,000 

Beenmahl 21,000 

Sanchore 6,000 

Filodi 41,000 


Total 4,30,000 


The Dhawiia, or coliectors of the customs, have monthly salaries 
at the large towns, while the numerous petty agents are paid by a 
per untage on the sums collected. The sayer, or imposts, include 
all those on grain, whether of foreigh impoidation, or the home-grown, 
in transit from, one district to another. 

The revenue arising from the produce of the salt lakes has deterio- 
rated with the land and commercial revenues ; and, though affected by 
political causes, is yet the most certain branch of income. The 
following schedule exhibits what has been derived from this lucrative 
source of wealth : 


Pachbhadra 


Es. 2,00,000 

Filodi 


1,00,000 

Deedwanoh 


1,15,000 

Sambhur 


2,00,000 

Nowah 


1,00,000 


Total 

7,15,000 


This productive branch of industry still employs thousands of 
hands, and hundreds of thousands of oxen, and is almost entirely 
in the hands of that singular race of beings called Bunjarraa, some 
of whose tandaa, or caravans, amount to 40,000 head of oxen. The 
salt is exported to every region of Hindustan, from the Indue to the 
Ganges, and is universaUy known and sold under the title oiScmhhur 
Loon, or ‘ salt of Samohur,’ notwithstanding the quality of the 
different lakes varies, that of Pachbhadra, beyond the Looni, being 
most esteemed.* It is produced by natural evaporation, expedited 
by dividing the surface into pans by means of -mats of the Siffkwnda 
grass, which lessens the superficial agitation. It is then gathered 


* Tie aver^ selling price at Jo(^or is two rupees the maund ; four at 
Sambhur and Deedwanoh, and five at fachbbadra, Pilddi, and Nowah. Wby 
the price at rite coital is fifty per cent, lower than elsewhere, I know not, even 
if this statement is correct. 
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and heaped up into immense masses, on whose summit they bum a 
variety of alkaline plants, such as the saji, by which it becomes 
impervious to the weather. 

We may recapitulate what the old archives state of the aggregate 
fiscal revenues in past times, amounting to nearly thirty lacs of 
rupees. It would be hazardous to say to what extent the amount 
was over-rated : 

Ist. — Khaliea, or fiscal land, from 1,484 towns 


and villages Es, 15,00.000 

2d . — Sayer or imposts 4,30,000 

3d.— Salt lakes 7,15,000 

4th. — Hasil, or miscellaneous taxes ; fluctuating 

and uncertain ; nob less than 3,00,000 


Total 20,45,000 

Feudal and ministerial estates 50,00,000 

Gbai^d Total 79,46,000 


Thus the united fiscal and feudai.revenues of Marwar are said to 
have amounted almost to eighty lacs of i-upees (£800,000). If they 
ever did reach this hum, which may be doubted, we do not err in 
affirming that they would now be over-rated at half that amount. 
Large fortunes are said to centre in the families of the ex-ministers, 
especially the Singwi family, reported to be immensely rich. Their 
wealth is deposited in foreign capitals. But much bullion is lost to 
the currency of these countries by the habits of secreting money. 
A very large treasure was discovei'ed in Nagore by Beejy Sing, when 
demolishing some old buildings. 

Military Forces . — It only remains to state the military resources 
of the Rahtores, which fluctuate witli their lovenues. The Rajas 
malnUdn a foreign mercenary force upon their fiscal revenues to 
overawe their own turbulent vassalage. These are chiefly Bohiila 
itnH Af ghan infantry, armed with muskets and matchlocks; and 
having cannon and sufficient discipline to act in a body, th^ are 
formidatde to the Rajpoot cavaliera Some years ago, ]^ia Maun 
bad a corps of three thousand five hundred foot, and fifteen hundred 
horse, with twenty-five guns, commanded by Hundall Khan, a native 
of Panniput. He has been attached to t&e family ever since the 
i-eign of Beejy Sing, and is (or was) familiarly ^dressed Icaka, or 
‘ uncle,’ by the prince. There was al^ a brigade of those monastic 
militants, the ^kermoamis, under their leader, Kaiindas, consisting 
of seven hundred foot, three hundred horse, and an establishment of 
rockets (hhan), a very ancient instrument of Indian warfare, and 
mentioned long before gunpowder was used in Europe At one 
period, the Raja maintained a foreign force amounting to, or at least 
mustered as, eleven thousand men, of which number two thousand 
five himdred were cavalry, with fifty-five guns, and a rocket estab- 

20 
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lishment. Besides a monthly pay, lands to a considemble amount 
were granted to the comuianders of the ditFerent legions. By these 
overgrown establishments, to maintain a superiority over the feudal 
loi'ds which has been undermined by the causes related, the demoral- 
ization and ruin of this country have been accelerated. The exist- 
ence of such a species of force, opposed in moral and religious 
sentiment to the retainers of the state, has only tended to widen the 
breach between them and their head, and to destroy every feeling 
of confidence. 

In Mewar, there are sixteen great chiefs ; in Ambdr twelve ; in 
Marwar eight. The following teble exhibits their names, clans, 
residences, and rated revenue. The contingent required by their 
princes be estimated by the qualification of a cavalier, viz., one 
for every tfve hundred rupees of rent. 
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Names of Chiefs. 


!. SeonatSing 

2. Soortan Sing ... 

3. Pirthi Sing 

4 . Tez Sing 

6. Anar Sing 

6. Jait Sing 

7. PudumSing ... 

8 . 

9. KuiTunSing ... 

10. Zalim Sing 

11. Sowa6 Sing 

12 

13. Seodan Sing ... 

14. Zalim Sing 

16 . Sawul Sing 

16 . Hookun Sing ... 


Clans. 


Places of 
Abode. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Oodawut ... 

Jodn 

Oodawnt ... 

Do 

Bhatti 

Koompawut 

Do 

Mairtea 

Oodawut ... 
Koompawut 
Joda 


Champa wut . 

Do 

Do. 

Do 


Kooch.aman ... 
Khari-^a-dtfwa 
ChuniUwul ... 

KhadA 

Ahore 

Baggori 

Guisingpoora 

Mehtri 

Mai'ote 

Roat 

Chaupnr 

Boodsoo 

KAotah (great) 

Hursolah 

Degode 

KAotah (little) 


Revenue 


50,niX» 

26,000 

25.000 

26.000 

11,000 

40.000 

26.000 

40.000 

16.000 
16,000 

15.000 

20.000 

40.000 

10.000 
10,000 
11,000 


Eemarks. 


A chief of conai- 
derablc powor. 

In exile. 


These are the principal chieftains of Marwar, lidding lands on the 
tenure of service. Thei-e are manv who owe allegiance and service 
on emergencies, the allodial vassals of Marwar. not enumerated in 
this list; such as Barmair, Kottorah, Jessole, Phulsoond, Birgong, 
Bankuria, Kalindri, Baroonda, who could muster a strung numerical 
force if their good-will were conciliated, and the prince could enforce 
his requisition. The specified census of the estates may not be 
exactly correct. The foregoing is from an old record, which is in all 
probability the best they have ; for so rapid are the changes in these 
countries, amidst the anarchy and rebellion we have been describing, 
that the civil officers would deem it time thrown away, to form, as 
in past times, an exact patta'buhye, or ‘ roister’ of feoffs. The 
ancient qualification was one horseman and two foot soldiers, “ when 
‘‘ required,” for each five hundred rupees in the rental ; but as the 
estates have been curtailed in extent and diminished in value, in 


order to keep up their nominal amount, one thousand is now the 
qualification. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Origin of the state of Bikanir. — Beeka, the founder.— CondUion of the aborigi- 
ml Jits or Qetes. — The number and extensive diffusion of this iScyihie race,, 
still a vuyority cf the pecuaniry in Western Bajpootana, and perhaps in 
Northern India. — Thdr pursuits pastoral, their government patriarchal, their 
religion of a mixed hind.— List cfthe Jit cantons of Bikaner at Ike irruption 
of Beeka.— Causes cfthe success of Beeka.— Voluntary surrender of the supre- 
macy of the Jit elders to Beeka.— Conditions. — Characteristic of the Qetic 
people throughout India.~Proofs.—Inv<uion of iAe Johyae by Beeka and his 
Jit subjects.—Aoeount of ilte Jokyas.— Conquered by Beeka.— He wrests 
Bkagore from the Bhaltis, and fouixds Bikaner, the capital, A.D. lhS9.—His 
uncle Kandvi makes conquests to the north, — Death of Beeka.— His son Noon- 
him suceeeds.-Mdkee conquests from the Bhaitis.—IIis son Jaet succeeds.— 
Bnlarges the power of Bikansr.-Bai Sing succeeds.— The JitsofBikanir lou 
their liberties.— The s(aU rises to import<inee.—Bae Sing's connexion with 
Akber, — His honours and power.— The Johyas revolt and are exterminated.— 
Traditions of A lexander the Great amongst the ruins <f ike Johyas. — Examined. 
—The Pooniah Jits vanquished by Bam. Sing, the Baja’s brother. — Their wA- 
jection imperfect. — Rah Sing’s daughter wtdsqn'ince Selim, afterwords Jehangir. 
—Roe Sing succeeded by his son Kurrun.—The three eldest sons of Kurrmfall 
in the imperial service. — Anitp Sing, the youngest, succeeds.— Quells a rebellion 
in Cahul — His death uncertain.— Suroop Sing succeeds.— He is killed.— 
S^jaun Sing, Zooranaun Sing, Guj Sing, and Baj Simg succeed. — The latiet' 
poisoned by his brother by another mother, who usurps, the throne, though 
opposed by the chiefs— He murders the rightful heir, his nephew. — Civil vxtr. 
— Muste>--roll of the chi^s.—The usurper attacks Jodpoor.— Present state of 
Bikaner. — Account of Beedavali. 

Bikaner holds a secondary rank amongst the principalities of Eaj- 

C tana It is an ofi^t of Mai'war, its princes being scion s of the 
se of Joda, who established themselves by conquest on the 
northern frontier of the parent state ; and its position, in the heart of 
the desert, has contributed to the maintenance of their independence. 

It was in S. 1515 (A.I>. 1459), the year in which Joda transfen-ed 
the seat of government from Mundore to 'Jodpoor, that his son Beeka, 
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under the guidance of his uncle Kandul, led three hundred of the 
sons of SdSji to enlarge the "boundaries of Rahtore dominion amidst 
the sands of Maroo. Beeka was stimulated to the attempt by the 
success of his brother Beeda, who had recently subjugated the terri- 
tory inhabited by the Mohils for ages. 

Such expeditions as that of Beeka, undertaken expressly for con- 
quest, were almost uniformly successful. The invaders set out with 
a determination to slay or l)e slain ; and these forays had the addi- 
tional stimulus of being on ‘ fated days,’ when the warlike creed of 
the Rajpoots made the abstraction of territory from foe or friend a 
matter of religious duty. 

Beeka, with his band of three hundred, fell upon the Sanklas of 
Jangloo, whom they ma^aored. This exploit brought Aem in con- 
tact with the Bhattis of Poogul, the chief of which gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage to Beeka, who fixed his head-quarters at Korum- 
desir, where he erected a castle, and gradually augmented his con- 
quests from the neighbourhood. 

Beeka now approximated to the settlements of the Jits or Getes, 
who had for agM been established in these arid abodes ; and as the 
lands they held fonu a considerable portion of the state of Bikaner, 
it may not be uninteresting to give a sketch of the condition of this 
singular people prior to the son of Joda establishing the feudal sys- 
tem of Rajwarra amongst their pastoral commonwealtha 

Of this celebrated and widely-spread race, we have already given 
a succinct account.* It appears to have been the most numerous 
as well as the most conspicuous of the tribes of ancient Asia, from 
the days of Tomyris and Cyrus to those of the present Jit prince of 
Lahore, whose successor, if he be endued with similar energy, may, 
on the reflux of population, find himself seated In their original 
haunts of central Asia, to which they have already considerably 
advancedf In the fourth century, we find a Yuti or Jit kingdom 
established in the Punjab ^ hut how much earlier this people (ion- 
ized those regions we are ignorant At every step by Uaho- 
medan power in India, it encountered the Jits. On their memorable 
defence of the passage of the Indus against Mahmood, and on the 
war of extirpation waged against them by Timoor, both in th»r 
primeval seate in Maver-ool-nehr, as well as east of the Sutlej, we 
nave already enlarged ; while Baber, in his Commentaries, inmrms 
us that, in all his irruptions into India, he was assailed by multi- 
tudes of Jite§ during bis progress through the Punjab, the peasaotiy 


♦ VoL I, p. 98, Hist of the impoot tribes — ArticU, Jits, or Octes. 
t Runjeet has loi^ been in possession of Feahore, and entertained views on 
Cabul, the disorganized condition of which kingdom affords him a favourable 
opportunity of realizing them, 
i See Inscription, Vol. I, p. 700, 

§ “ On Friday the 14ih [Dec. 29, A.D. 1526), of the first Eebi, we arrived at 
Sialkote. Every time that I have entered Hindosfcin, the .Jits and Gnjers have 
regdarly poured down in prodigious numbei'S from their bills and wilds, in 
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of which 1 -cgion, now proselytes to Islam, are chiefly of this tribe ; as 
well as the military retainer, who, as sectarian followers of Nanuk, 
merge the name of Jit, or Jat, into that of Sikh or ‘ disciple.’* 

In short, whether as Yuti, Getes, Jits, Juts, or Jats, this race far 
surpassed in numbers, three centuries ago, any other tribe or race in 
India; and it is a feet that they_ now constitute a vast majority of 
the peasantry of western Eajwarra, and perhaps of northern 
India. 

At what period these Jits established themselves in the Indian 
desert, we are, as has been already observed, entirely ignorant ; but 
even at the time of the Rahtore invasion of these communities, their 
habits confirmed the tradition of their Scythic origin. They led 
chiefly a pastoral life, were ^ided, but not governed by the elders, 
and with the exception oi adoration to the ‘universal mother’ 
(Bhavani), incarnate in the person of a youthful Jitni, they were 
utter aliens to the Hindu theocracy. In fact, the doctrines of the 
great Islamite saint, Shokh Fureed, appear to have overturned the 
pagan rites brought from the Jaxartes ; and without any settled 
ideas on relieion, the Jits of the desert jumbled all their tenets 
together. They considered themselves, in short, as a distinct class, 
and, as a Pooniah Jit informed me, “ their i.owttun was fai' beyond 
“ the Five Rivers.” Even in the name of one of the six communities 
(the Aaia^h), on whose submission Beeka founded his new state, we 
have nearly the Asl, the chief of the four tribes from the Oxua and 
Jaxartes, who overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactiia. 

The period of Rahtore domination over these patriarchal commu- 
nities was intermediate between Timoor’s and Baber’s invasion of 
India. The former, who was the founder of the Chagitai dynasty, 
boasts of the myriads of Jit souls he “ consigned to perdition’^on the 
desert plains of India, as well as in Transoxiana; so we may cod- 
elude that successive migrations of this people from the great 
“ storehouse of nations” went to the lands east of the Indus, and that 
the communities who elected Beeka as their sovereign, had been 
established therein for ages. The extent of their possessions justifies 
this conclusion ; for nearly the whole of the' territory forming the 
boundaries of Bikandr was possessed by the six Jit cantons, via : 

1. Pooniah, 4 Asiag’h, 

2. Godarra, 5. Beniwal, 

S. Sai-un, 6. Johya, or Joweya ; 


order to carry off oxen and buffaloes.” The learned commentator draws a 
distinction between the Jit inhabitants of tlie Punjib and of India, which is 
not maintainable. 

• “It is worUiy of remark,” says Colonel Pitman (who accompanied Mr. 
Elpbinstone to Cabul), “ that in the two first Do^hs (return of the embassy), 
“we saw very few Sikhs, the Jat cultivators of the soil being in general 
“ Moosulmanas, and in complete subjugation to the Sikhs.” 
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though this last is by some termed a ramification of the Yadu-Bhatti : 
an affiliation by no means invalidating their claims to be considered 
of Jib or Yuti origin.* 

Each canton bore the name of the communitj', and was subdivided 
into districts. Besides the six Jit cantons, there were three more 
simultaneously wrested from Rajpoot proprietor ; viz., Bhagore, the 
Kharri-putta, and Mohilla. The six Jib cantons constituted the 
central and northern, while those of the Rajpoots formed the western 
and southern frontiers. 

Disposition of the Cantons at that period. 


Cantona. No. of Villages. Diatricta. 

1. — Pooniah 300 Bhaderan, Ajitpoor, Seedmookh, Rajgur’h, 

Dadrewoh, Sankoo, fee. 

2. — Bdniwal 150 Bookurko, Sondurie, Munohurpoor, Kooie, 

Bad, &c. 

3. — Johya 600 Jaetpoor, Koombanoh, Mahajin, Peepasir, 

Oodipoor, &c. 

4. — ^Asiag’h 150 Raotsir, Birmsir, Dandoosii*, Gundaelf. 

5. — Sarun 300 Eaijur, Phoag, Boochawas, Sowad, Badinoo, 

Sirsilah, Sic. 

6. — Godarra. 700 Poondrasir, Gosdnsir (gi'eat), Shekhsir, 

Gursisir, Gaiibdesir, Rungaysir, Kaloo, 

&C. 


Total in the six 
Jit cantons... 2,200 


7. — Bhagore 300 Bikandr, Nal, Kailah, Rajasir, Suttasir, 

Chutturgur’h, Rindisir, Bectnok’h, 
Bhavanipoor, Jeimulsir, &c. 

8. — Mohilla 140 Chaupur (capital of Mohilla), Saondah, 

Herasir, Gopalpoor, Charwas, Beedasir, 
Ladnoo, Mulsisir, Ehurbooza-ra-kote. 

9. — Kharri-putta, 

or salt district.. 30 


Grand Total, 2,670 


With such rapidity were states formed in those times, that in a 
few year after Beeka left his paternal roof at Mundore, he was lord 
over 2,670 vill^es, and by a title far stronger and more ligitimato 
than that of conquest — ^the spontaneous dection of the cantons. 
But although three centuries have scarcely past since their amalga- 
mation into a sovereignty, one-half of the villages cease to exist ; 


* The Jits of the Agra province consider themselves illegitimate descendants 
of the Yadus of Biana. and have a tradition that their v:u((u7i is Candahar. 
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nor are there now 1,300 forming the mj of Soorat Sing, the present 
occupant and lineal descendant of Beel^ 

The Jits and Johyas of these i-^ions, who extended over all the 
northern desert even to the Garah, led a pastoral life, their wealth 
consisting in their cattle, which they reared in great numbers, dispos- 
ing of the superfluity, and of the ghee (butter clarified) and wool, 
through the medium of Sarsote {Saraavati) Brahmins (who, in these 
regions, devote themselves to traffic), receiving in return grain and 
other conveniences or necessaries of life. 

A variety of causes conspired to facilitate the formation of the 
state of Bi^ndr, and the reduction of the ancient Scythic simplicity 
of the Jit communities to Rajpoot feudal sway ; and although the 
success of his brother Beeda over the Mohils in some degi-ee paved 
the way, his bloodless conquest could never have happened but for 
the presence of a vice which has dissolved all the republics of the 
world. The jealousy of the Johyas and Oodarras, the two most 
powerful of the six Jit cantons, was the immediate motive to the 
propitiation of the ‘ son of Joda besides which, the communities 
found the band of Beeda, which had extirpated the ancient Mobils 
when living with them in amity, most troublesome neighbours. 
Further, they were desirous to place between them and the Bhattis 
of Jessulmdr a more powerful barrier; and last, not least, they 
dreaded the hot valour and ‘thirst for land’ which characterize 
Beeka’s retainers, now contiguous to them at Jangloo. For these 
weighty reasons, at a meeting of the ‘ eldeiu’ of the Godarras, it was 
resmved to conciliate the Rantore. 

Fandii was the patriarchal head of the Godan’as ; his residence 
was at Shekhsir.* The ‘ elder’ of Roneah was next in rank and 
estimation to Pandij, in communities where equality was as absolute 
as the proprietary right to the lands which each individually held ; 
that of pasture l^ing common. 

The elders of Shekhsir and Roneab were deputed to enter into 
terms with the Rajpoot prince, aud to invest him with supremacy 
over their community, on the following conditions : — 

First . — To make common cause with them, against the Johyas 
and other cantons, with whom they were then at variance ; 

Second . — To guard the western frontier against the inuption of 
the Bhattis ; 

Third . — To hold the rights and privileges of the community 
inviolable. 

On the fulfilment of these conditions, they relinquished to Beeka 
and his descendants the supi-eme ppwer over the Godan-as ; assigning 
to him, in perpetuity, the power to levy dhooa, or a ‘ hearth-tax,’ of 

* This town is named after the Islamite saint, Shekh Fureed of Fakputtun, 
who has a durgah here. He was greatly esteemed by the Jits, before the brnvi 
<Ua assumed the shape of a Jitni, to whom, under the title of Carani Mala, 
■ a ray of the mother,’ all bend the head. 
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one rupee on each house in the oantou, and a land-tax of two rupees 
on eacli hundred beegas of cultivated land within their limits. 

Apprehensive, however, that Beeka or his descendants might 
encroach upon their rights, they asked what security he could olier 
against such a contingency ? The Rajpoot chief replied that, in 
order to dissipate their feai-s on this he^, as well as to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the supremacy thus voluntai'ily conferred, he 
would solemnly bind himself and his successor to receive the tilm of 
inauguration from the hands of the descendants of the elders of 
Shekhsir and Roneah, and that the gadi should be deemed vacant 
until such rite was administered. 

In this simple transfer of the allegiance of this pastoral people, we 
mark that instinctive love of liberty which accompanied the Gete in 
all places and all conditions of society, whether on the banks of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, or in the sandy desert of India ; and although 
his political independence is now annihilated, he is still ready even 
to sired his blood if his Rajpoot master dai-e to infringe his inalien- 
able right to his bapota, his paternal acres. 

It is seldom that so incontestable a title to supremacy can be 
asseiied as that which the weakness and jealousies of the Godanus 
confeiTed upon Beeka, and it is a pleasing incident to fin J almost 
throughout India, in the observance of certain rites, the remembrance 
of the original comj)act which transferred the sovereign powei' from 
the lords of the soil to their Rajpoot conqueror's. Thus, in Mdwar, 
the fact of the power confeiTed upon the Ghelote founder by the 
Bhil aborigines, is commemorated by a custom brought down to the 
pi'esent times. {See Vol. I, p. 186.) At Amb^r, the same is recorded 
in the important offices retained by the Meewis, the primitive 
inhabitants of that land. Both Kotali and Boondi retain in their 
names the remembrance of the ancient lords ofHai-oiiti ; and Beoka’s 
descendants preserve, in a twofold manner, the recollection of their 
bloodless conquest of the Jits. To this day, the descendant of Pandii 
applies the unguent of royalty to the forehead of the successors of 
Beeka ; on which occasion, the prince places ‘ the fine of relief,’ 
consisting of twenty -five pieces of gold, in the hand of the Jit. 
Moreover, the spot which he selected for liis capital, was the birth- 
right of a Jit, who would only concede it for this purpose on the con- 
dition that his name should be linked in perpetuity with its 
^rrender. Naira, or N^ra, was the name of the proprietor, which 
Beeka added to his own, thus composin? that of the future capital 
Bikaner. ^ ' 

Besides this periodical recognition of the transfer of power, on all 
lapses of the crown, there are annual memorials of the rights of the 
Godarras, acknowledged not only by the prince, but by all his Raj- 
poot vassal-kin, quartered on the lands of the Jit ; and although 
‘ the sons of Beeka,’ now multiplied over the country, do noi much 
respect the ancient compaet, they at least recognize, in tlie mainte- 
nance of these forraulee, the origin of their power. 


•21 
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On the spring and autumnal* festivals of the Holi and Dewaij, 
the heii-s of the patriarchs of Shekhsir and Roneah give the Wka to 
tiie prince and all his feudality. The Jit of Roneah bears the silver 
cup and platter which holds the mvpoule of the desert, while hia 
compeer applies it to the prince’s forehead. The Raja in return 
deposits a nuzzerana of a gold inohur, and five pieces of silver; 
the chieftains, according to their rank, following his example. The 
gold is taken by the Shekhsir Jit, the silver by the elder of Roneah, 

To resume our nanative ; when the preliminaries were adjusted, 
by Beeka’s swearing to maintain the rights of the community which 
tlius surrendered toeir liberties to his keeping, they united their 
ams, and invaded the Johyaa. This populous community, which 
extended over the northern region of the desert, even to the Sutlej, 
reckoned eleven hundred villages in their canton ; yet now, after the 
lapse of little more than three centuries, the very name of Jokya is 
extinct. They appear to be the Jenjooheh of Baber, who, in his 
irruption into India, found them congregated with the ‘ Jiida! about 
the cluster of hills in the fimt doahm of the PunjAb, called ‘ the 
mountains of Joude a po.sition claimed by the Yadus or Jadoos in 
the very dawn of their history, and called Jaddoo ca dang, ' the 
Jaddoo hills.’ This supports the assertion that the Johya is of 
Yadu race, while it does not invalidate its claims to Yutior Jit 
descent, as will be further shewn in the early portion of the annals of 
the Yadu-Bhatti8.f 

The patriarchal head of the Johyas resided at Bhuropal ; his name 
was Shere Sing. He mustei-ed tlie strength of the canton, and 
for a long time withstood the continued efforts of the Rajpoots 
and the Godari'as ; nor was it until ‘ treason had done its womt,’ 
hy the murder of their elder, and the consequent possession of Bbu- 
ropal, that the Johyas succumbed to Rahtore domination. 

With this accession of power, Beeka carried his arms westward, 
and conquered Bhagore from the Bhattis. It was in this district, 
originally wrested % the Bhattis from the Jits, that Beeka founded 
his capital, Bikaner, on the 15th Bys^ S. lo^S, (A.D, 1489), thirty 
years after his departure from the parental roof at Mundoi-e. 

When Beeka was thus firmly established, his uncle Kandul, to 
whose spirit of enterprize he was mainly indebted for success, depai'ted 
with his immediate kin to the northward, with a view of settling in 
fresh conquests He successively subjugated the communities of 
Asiag’h, Bdniwal, and Sarun, which cantons are mostly occupied by 
his descendants, styled “ Kandulote Rahtores,” at this day, and 
although they form an integral portion of the Bikaner state, they 

• Vide VoL I, pp. 486, 512 — for an account of these festivals. 

1 1 presented a work on this race, entitled ‘ The Book of the Johyas/ (sent 
me by tie prime minister of Jessulm^r) to the Royal Asiatic Society. Having 
obtained it just before leaving Rajpootana, I never had leisure to examine it, 
or to pronounce on its value as an historical document ; but any work having 
reference to so singular a community can scarcely fail to furnish matter of 
interest. 
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evince, in their independent bearing to its chief, that tiieir estate^ 
were “ tlie gift of their own swords, not of his patents and tliey 
pay buta reluctant and nominal obedience to bis authority. Wlien 
necessity or avarice imposes a demand for tribute, it is often met by 
a fiat refusal, accompanied with such a comment as this : “ "WTio 
“ made this Raja ? Was it not our common ancestor, Kandul ? Who 
“ is he, who pre.sumes to levy tribute from us ?” Kandul’s career of 
conquest was cut short by the emperor’s lieutenant in Hissar ; he 
was slain in attempting this important fortress. 

Beeka died in S. 1551 (A.D. 1495), leaving two sons by the 
daughter oftheBliatti chief ofPoogul, vis., Noonkurn, who succeeded, 
and Gursi, who founded Gui-sisir and Ursisir. The stock of the lat- 
ter is numerous, and is distinguished by the epithet Gursote Beeka, 
whose principal fiefs ai-e those of Gursisir and Garibdesir, each having 
twenty-four villages depending on them.* 

Noonkurn made several conquests from the Bhattis, on the wes- 
tern frontier. He had four sons ; his eldest desiring a separate estab- 
lishment in his lifetime, for the fief of Mahajin and one bundled 
and forty villages, renounced his riglit of primcweniture in favour of 
his brotiier Jaet, who succeeded in S. 1569. His brothers had each 
appanages assigned to them. He had three sons, 1st, Calian Sing ; 
2d, S^ji, and 3d, Aishpal. Jaetsi reduced the district of Naraote 
from some independent Qrasia chiefs, and settled it as the appanage 
of his second son, S^6ji. It was Jaetei also who compelled ' the sons 
of Beeda,’ the first Rahtore colonists of this region, to acknowledge 
his supremacy by an annual tribute, besides certain taxes. 

Calian Sing succeeded in S. 1603, He had three sons, 1st, Rae 
Sing ; 2d, Ram Sing, and 3d, Pirthi Sing, 

Rae Sing succeeded in S, 1630 (A,D. 1573), Until this reign, tlie 
Jits had, in a great degree, presen’ed their ancient privileges. Their 
maintenance was, however, found rather inconvenient, by tlie now 
superabundant Rajpoot population, and they were consequently dis- 
possessed of aU political authority. With the loss of independence 
their military spirit decayed, and they sunk into mere tillers of the 
earth. In this reign also Bikaner rose to importance amongst the 
principalities of the empire, and if the Jits parted with their liber- 
ties to the Rajpoot, the latter, in like manner, bartered his freedom 
to become a Satrap of Dehli. On his father’s death, Rae Sing in per- 
son undertook the sacred duty of conveying his ashes to the Ganges. 
The illustrious Akber was then emperor of Indian Rae Siog and the 
emperor had married sisters, princesses of Jeasulmer. This connexion 


* To the few who will peruse these annals of the desert tribes, it will be 
interesting to observe the development of families, and tiic maintenance, b'y 
such distinctive patronymics, of their origin. In the annals of this leinote 
state, I shall not enter at any length into the histoiy cf their wars, which are, 
with a change of names and scene, all pretty much alike ; but confine myself, 
after a succinct and connected genealogical relation, t<j llhi icsimers of the 
people, the aspect, productions, and Bovernme-at of the •.ouutjv. 
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obtained for him, on his introduction to court by Raja Maun of 
Amb^, the dignity of a leader of four thousand horse, the title of 
Raja, and the ffovemment of Hissar. Moreover, when Maldeo of 
Jodpoor incurred the displeasure of the king, and was dispossessed of 
the rich district of Na^re, it was given to Rad Sing. With these 
honours, and increased power as one of the king’s lieutenants, he 
returned to his dominions, and sent his brother Ram Sing against 
Bhutnair, of which he made a conquest. This town was the chief 
place of a district belonging to the Bhattis, originally Jits* of Yadu 
descent, but who assumed this name on becoming proselytes to the 
faith of Islam. 

Ea^ Sing, at the same time, completely subjugated the Johyas, 
who, always troublesome, had recently attempted to regain their 
ancient independence. The Rajpoots carried fire and sword into 
this country, of which they made a desert. Ever since it has 
I'cmained desolate: the very name of Johya is lost, though the 
vestiges of considerable towns bear t^timony to a remote antiquity, 

Amidst these ruins of the Johyas, the name of Sehwnder Roomi 
(Alexander the Great) has fixed itself, and the desert retains the 
tradition that the ruin called Rv/ng-mcM, the ‘ painted palace,’ near 
Dandoosir, was the capital of a prince of this r^on punished by a 
visitation of the Macedonian conqueror. History affords no evidence 
of Alexander’s passage of the Garah, though the scene of his severest 
conflict was in that nook of the Punjfib not remote from the lands of 
the Johyas. But though the chronicler of Alexander does not sanc- 
tion our indul^ng in this speculation, the total darkness in whidi 
we appear doomed to remain with regard to Bactria and the petty 
Grecian kingdoms on the Indus, established by him, does not forbid 
our Bunnise, that by some of these, perhaps the descendants of Python, 
such a visitation might have happened.^ The same traditions assert 
that these regions were not always either arid or desolate, and the 
living chronicle alluded to in the note, repeated the stanza elsewhere 
given, which dated its deterioration from the drying up of the Hakra 
river, which came from the Punjdb, and flowing through the heart of 
this country, emptied itself into the Indus between Rory Bekher and 
Ootch. 

The affinity that this word (Hah’d) has both to the Caggar, and 
SmkraX would lead to the conclusion of either being the stream 


* In the Annals of Jessulm^r, the number of offsets from the Yadu-Bhatti 
tnbe which assumed the name of JU, will be seen ■, on additional ground for 
asserting that the Scythic Fcnfu is in f^ the Yvti. 

t My informant of this tradition was an old inhabitant of Dandoosir, and 
although seventy years of age, had never left the little district of his nativity 
until he was brought to me, as one of the most intelligent living records of the 
past. 

I The natives of these regions cannot pronounce the sibilant ; so that, as I 
have already stated, the » is converted into A. I gave as an example the name 
/aMjiWr, which becomes ‘the hill of fools,’ instead of ‘thehillof Jasil.’ Sanira, 
in like manner becomes Sanira. 
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referred to. The former we know as being engulphed in the sands 
about the Heriana confines, while the Sankra is a stream which, 
though now dry, was used as a line of demarcation even in the time 
of Nadir Shah, It ran eastward, parallel with the Indus, and by- 
making it his boundary, Nadir added ail the fertile valley of the 
Indus to his Persian kingdom, (See Map,) The only date thi,s 
legendary stanza assigns for the catastrophe is the reign of the Soda 
prince, Hamir. 

Ram Sing, having thus destroyed the power of future resistance in 
the Johyas, turned his arms against the Pooniah Jits, the last who 
preserved their ancient liberty. They were vanquished, and the Raj- 
poots were inducted into their n:ost valuable possessions. But the 
conqueror paid the penalty of his life for the glory of colonizing the 
lands of the Pooniahs, He was slain in their expiring effort to sh^e 
off the yoke of the stranger ; and though the Eamsingotes add to the 
numerical strength, and enlarge the territory of the heirs of Be^a, 
they, like the Kandulotes, little increase the power of the state, to 
whidi their obedience is nominal Seedmook’h and Sankoo are the 
two chief places of the Eamsingotes. 

Thus, with the subjugation of the Pooniahs, the political annihila" 
tion of the six Jit cantons of the de.sert was accomplished : they are 
now occupied in agriculture and their old pastoral pursuits, and arc 
an industrious tax-paying race under their indolent Rajpoot mastera. 

Raja Rae Sing led a gallant band of his Bahtores in all the wars of 
Akber. He was distinguished in the assault of Ahmedabad, slaying in 
single combat the governor, Mirza Mohammed Hussein. The emperor, 
who knew the value of such valorous subjects, strengthened the 
connexion which already subsisted between the crown and the Rali- 
tores, by obtaining for prince Selim (afterwards Jehangir) Rad Sing’s 
daughter to wife. The unfortunate Purvez was the fruit of this 
marriage. 

Rad Sing was succeeded by his only son, Kurrun, in S. 1688 
(A.D. 1632), 

Kurrun held the ' munsub of two thousand,’ and the government 
of Doulatabad, in his father’s life-time. Being a supporter of the just 
claims of Dara Sheko, a plot was laid by the graerid of his antagonist, 
-with whom he served, to destroy him, but which he was enamed to 
defeat by the timely intelligence of the Hara prince of Boondi, He 
died at Bikandr, leaving four sons : 1, Pudma Sing ; 2, Kesuri Sing ; 
3, Mohun Sing, and 4, Andp Sing. 

This family furnishes another example of the prodigal sacrifice of 
Rajpoot blood in the imperial service. The two elder princes were 
slam in the storm of Beejipoor, and the tragical death of the third, 
Mohun Sing, in the impeiial camp, forms an episode in Ferishta’s 
History of riie Dekhan.* 

* The young desert chieftain, like all his tribe, would find matter for quarrel 
in the wind blowing in his face. Haviisc received what he deemed an insult 
from the brother-in-law of the Slma.'h. in a dispute legarcUng a fawn, he 
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Anop Sing succeeded in S. 1730 (A.D. 1674). For the services of 
his fiunily he had the castle and lands of Adoni conferred upon him 
with ‘ the munsub of five thousand,’ and the governments of Beeji-’ 
poor and Arungabad. Andp Sing led his clans with the head of liis 
race, the prince of Jodpoor, to quell a rebellion amongst the Afghans 
of Cabul, which having effected, he returned to the peninsula. 
Ferishtii and the native annals are at variance on his death ; the 
former asserting that he died in the Dekhan, while the latter say 
that he left that country, disgusted with the imperial commander^ 
interference about hi.s ground of encampment, and that he died at 
Bikaner, He left two sons, Suroop Sing and Sujaun Sing. 

Suroop, who succeeded in S. 1765 (A.D. 1709), did not long enjoy 
his honoura, being killed in attempting to recover Adoni, which the 
emperor had resumed on his father’ s leaving the army. 

Sujaun Sing, his successor, did nothing. 

Zoorawur Sing became Raja in S. 1793 (AD. 1737). The domestic 
incidents of this, as of the preceding reigns, are without interest. 

Guj Sing succeeded in S. 1802 (AD. 1746). Throughout a long 
reign of forty-one years, this prince carried on border strife with the 
Bhattis and the Khan of Bliawulpore. From the former he took 
Rajasir, Kailab, Ranair, Suttasir, Bunnipoora. Mootalai, and other 
villages of inferior notej and from the Khan he recovered the 
important frontier castle of Andpgurh. 

He laid waste, filling up the wells, a considerable tract of country 
west of the frontier post of Andpgurh, to prevent the incumions of 
the Daodpotras.* 

appealed to liis sword, and a duel ensued even in the presence-chamber, in 
which young Mohun fell. The fracas was reported to his brother Pudma, at no 
distance from the scene. With the few retainers at hand, he rushed to the spot, 
and found his brother bathed in his blood. His antagonist still hanging over 
his victim, when he saw the infuriated Rahtorc enter, with sword and shidd, 
prepared for dreadful vengeance, retreated beliind one of the columns of the 
Aum Khas (Bivan). But Pudma’s sword reached him, and avenged his 
brother’s deafii ; as the record says, “ he felled him to the eartk cleaving at the 
“ same place the pillar intwain.’^ Taking up the dead body of his brother, and 
surrounded by his vassals, he repaired to nis quarters, where he assembled all 
the Rajpoot princes serving with their contingent^ as Jeipoor, Jodpoor, 
Havoutl, and harangued them on the insult to their race in the murder of his 
brother. They all agreed to aOandon the king’s army, and retire to their own 
homes. A noble was sent to expostulate by Prince Moozzim ; but in vsun. 
He urged that the prince not only forgave, but approved the summary 
vengeance taken by the Rahtore : fiiey refused to listen, and in a body had 
retired more than twenty miles, when the prince in person joined them, and 
concessions and expostulations overcoming them, they returned to the camp. 
It was subsequent to this that the two elder brothers were slain. It is recorded 
of the surviving brother, that he slew an enormous lion in single combat. Foe 
this exploit, which thoroughly entitled him to the name he bore (Kmiri), ‘ tlie 
Lion,’ he received an estate of twen^-five villages from the king. He also 
obtained great renown for slaying a ifabshi or Abyssinian chief, who com- 
manded for one of the southern princes. 

* ‘ The children of David,’ the designation of the tract and inhabitants sub- 
ject to the state of Bhawulpore, from its founder, DAod Khan, a native of 
beistan. 
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Kaja Guj bad sonie celebrity from the number of his offspring, 
having had sixty-one children, though all but six were the ' sons of 
love.’ The legitimates were, Chuttur Sing, who died in infancy ; Eaj 
Sing, who was poisoned by the mother of Soorut Sing, the reigning 
prince ; Soortan Sing and Ajib Sing, both of whom fled the paternal 
roof to escape the fate of their elder brother, and are now at Jeipoor ; 
Soorut Sing, Raja of Bilianer ; and Siam Sing, who enjoys a small 
appanage in Blkandr. 

Raj Sing succeeded his father S. 1843 (A.D. 1787), but he enjoved 
the dignity only thirteen days, being removed by a dose of poison 
by the mother* of Soorut Sins, the fifth son of Raja Guj. The 
crown thus nefariously obtained, this worthy son of such a parent 
determined to maintain his authority by like means, and to leave no 
competitor to contest his claims. He has accordingly removed by 
death or exile all who stood between him end the ‘ffodt ofBeeka.’ 

Raj Sing left two sons, Pei-t^p Sing and Jey Sing, On the death 
of Raj Sing, the office of regent, a word of ominous import in these 
regions, was assumed by Soorut Sing, who, during eighteen months, 
conducted himself with great circumspection, and by condescension 
and gifts impressed the chiefs in his favom-. At length lie broke his 
plans to the chiefs of Mahajin and Bahaderan, whose acquiescence 
in his usurpation he secured by additions to their estates. The 
faithful Bukhtawai’ Sing, whose family during four generations had 
tilled the office of d4wan, discovered the scheme, though too late to 
counteract it, and the attempt was punished by imprisonment. 
Prepared for the last step, the regent collected foreign troops from 
Batmda and other parts, sufficient to overcome all opposition. The 
infant prince was kept secluded, and at length the regent issued the 
wan-ant in his own name for the nobles to assemble at the capital. 
Except the two traitors enumerated, they to a man refused ; but 
instead of combining to oppose him, they indolently remained at 
their castles. Collecting all nia troops, the usui’per passed to Nohur, 
where he enticed the chief of Bookurko to an interview, and lodged 
him in the fortress of Nohur. Thence he passed to Ajitpoora, which 
he plundered ; and advancing to Sankoo, he attacked it in form. 
Doorjun Sing defended himself with valour, and when reduced to 
extremity, committed suicide. His heir was put in fetters, and a 
fine of twelve thousand rupees was levied from the vassals of Sankoo. 
The commercial town of ChooiA was next attacked ; it held out six 
months, when the confined chief of Bookurko, as the price of his 
own freedom, treacherously offered to put the t)Tant in possession. 
He effected this, and a fine of nearly two lacs of rupees (£20,000) 
was oflered to spare the town from plunder. 

By this act of severity, and the means it furnished, Soorut returned 
to Bikaner, determined to remove the only bar between him and 
the crown, his prince and nephew. In this he found some difficulty, 

* She was the sister of the Jhulye chief, heir presumptive to the yacit of 
Jeipoor, on failure of lineal issue. 
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from the virtue and vigilance of his sister, who never lost sight of 
the infant. Frustrated in all attempts to circumvent her, and not 
darint' to blazon the murder by open violence, he invited the needy 
Raja of Nirwar to make proposals for his sister’s hand. In vain she 
urf^ed her advanced period of life ; and in order to deter the suitor, 
that she had already been affianced to Rana Ur-si of Mdwar. All his 
scruples vanished at the dower of three lacs, which the regent offered 
the impoverished scion of the famous Raja Nalo.* Her objections were 
oveiTuled and she was forced to submit ; though she not only saw 
through her brother’s anxiety for her i-emoval, but boldly charged 
him with his nefarious intentions. He was not content with dis- 
avowing them, but at her desire gave her the most solemn assurances 
of the child’s safety. Her departure was tlie signal of his death ; for 
not long after, he was found stiungled, and it is said by the regent’s 
own hands, having in vain endeavoured to obtain the offices of the 
Mnhajin chieftain as the executioner of his sovereign. 

Thus, in one short year after the death of Raja Raj, the gadiot 
Beeka was dishonoured by being possessed by an assassin of his 
prince. In S. 1857 (A.D. 1801), the elder brothers of the usurper, 
Soortan Sing and Ajib Sing, who had found refuge in Jeipoor, 
repaired to Bhutnair and assembled the vassals of the disaffected 
nobles and Bhattis in order to dethrone the tyrant. But the recol- 
lection of his severities deterred some, while bribes kept back others, 
and the usurper did not hesitate to advance to meet his foes. The 
encounter, which took place at Beegore, was obstinate and bloody, 
and three thousand Bhattis alone fell 'This signal victory confirmed 
Soorut’s usurpation. He erected a castle on the field of battle, which 
he called Futt^hgurh, ' the abode of victory.’ 

Flushed with this brilliant success, Soorut Sing detciTtiined to 
make his authority respected both at home and abroad. He invaded 
his turbulent countrymen, the Beedawuts, and levied fifty thousand 
rupees from their lands. Chooru, which had promised aid to the 
late confederacy, was once more invested and mulcted, and various 
other places were attacked ere they could join. But one solitary 
castle was successfully defended, that of Ch'hani, near Bahaderan. 
Here the usurper was foiled, and, after six months’ fruitless siege, 
compelled to return to his capital. 

Shortly after, he eagerly availed himself of an opportunity to 
punish the excesses of the Daodpotras, and to withdraw attention 
from himself, by kindling a popular war against these powerful and 
turbulent neighbours. The occasion was the Kerani chief of Tearoh 
demanding his aid against his liege lord, BhaAvuI Khan. As these 
border feuds are not extinguished even in these days of universal 
peace, it may not be uninteresting to see the feudal muster-roll of 

• The story of Nala and Dumyanti (or, Ifut Dumun, as it is familiarly called 
in these regions) is well known in oriental literature. From Nal, the famed 
castle of Narwar is named, of which this suitor for hand of the Bikaner 
princess was deprived by Sindia. 
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the desert cliiefs on sucli occun-enees, an well as the mode in which 
they carry on hostilities. It was very shortly bcfoi'e that victory 
liad preponderated on the side of tire IWitores by a gallant coup-de- 
main of the loi-d marcher of Bikaner, who carried the castle of 
Mozgurh in a midnight assault. The hero on this occasion was not a 
Rahtore, but a Bhatti chief, in the service of Bikaner, named Hindu 
Sing, who gained ' immoitality’ by the style in which he .scaled the 
Willis, put Mahomed Mai-oop Kerani, the governor, and the garrison 
to the sword, and brought away captive to Bikaner the governor’s 
wife, who was afterwai’ds ransomed for five thousand rupee.s and 
four hundred camels. 

The outlaw who sought sirna at Bikaner, on this occasion, was 
of the same tribe, Kerani, his name Khodahuksh (‘gift of god’), 
chief of Tearoh, one of the principal fiefs of the Daijclpotius, With 
all his retainers, to the amount of three hundred hor-se and fix e 
liundred foot, he throw himself on the protection of Soonit Sing, who 
assigned him twenty villages, and one hundred napecs daily foi' his 
support The Keranis were the most powerful vassals ofBhawul 
Khan, wlio might have paid dear for tlie resumption of Tearoli, whcr.so 
chief promised the Rahroot nothing less than to e.xtend his conrjucvts 
to the Indus. Allured by this bait, the kh^r was pi'uclaijuud and tlio 
•sons of Beeka assembled from all quarters. 

Horse. Font. 

Abhye Sing, chief of... Bookurko.. Slid 

Rao Ram Sing, of..,Poogul JOO 4oi) 

Hatti Sing, of,..Rannir b l-'iii 

KurrunSing, of...Siittasir... !) Ijii 


Andi> Sing Jussai-oli... -H) 

Khct Sing. Jomimsir.. 00 O-uO 


.Bheni Sing, of..,Jangloo.... 9 2ott 

Bhom Sing, of...Bectnoko... 2 G1 

Feudal retainers 52S 3,011 

Park under Muji Purihar — 21 

Foreign Brigade f Kha-s Paega, or household troop... 200 — 

in the -< Camp of Gungu Sing. 200 I, .'00 4 

Raja's service. (, Do. of Dooijuu Sing On (JOO 4 

f Anoka Sing '| 300 — 

Laoii Sing >- Sikh chieftains 2.10 — 

Auxiliary Levies. Bood Sing j 2.)0 — 

Sooltau Khan K j. . 400 - 

(_Ahinod Kliau S ” 

Total 2,Ls.‘s 5,711 20 

The eommand-in-chief of this brilliant array was coiifurrod on 
Jaitroh Matoli, sou of the Dewan. On the 13th of Milgh IsGO 
(spring of 1300) he broke ground, and the feudal lui ivs I'.-II in on 
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the march by Kunasir, Rajasir, Kaili, Ranair, and Aropguvh, the last 
point of rendezvous. Thence he proceeded by Seogurh ,* Mnzgurh, 
and Phoolra, all of ■which were taken after a few weeks’ siege, and 
from the last they levied a lac and a quarter of nipces, with other 
'\’nhiables, and nine guns. They advanced to Khyi-poor, within three 
iniies of the Indus, when being joined by other i-efractory chiefs, 
Jaitroh marched direct on the capital, Bhawiilpore, within a short 
distance of which he encamped preparatory to the attack. The 
Khan, however, by this delay, was enabled to detach the most con- 
siderable of his nobles from the Rajpoot standard: on which the 
Bikaner Dew^n, satisfied with the honour of having insulted Bhawul- 
pore, retreated with the spoils he had acquired. He was received 
by the usurper with contempt, and degraded for not fighting. 

The Bhattis, smarting with the recollection of their degradation, 
two years after the battle of Beegore attempted the invasion of 
Bikandr, but were again repulsed with lo.5S ; and these skirmishes 
continued until S. 1861 (A.D. 1801), when Raja Soorut attacked the 
Khan of the Bhattis in his capital, Bhutnair. It capitulated after a 
siege of six months, when Zabtii Khan, with his garrison and effects, 
was permitted to retire to Rhania, since which this place has 
remained an appanage of Bikaiidr. 

The coalition against Jodpoor was minous to Soorut, who sup- 
ported the cause of the Pretender, on which the usurper expended 
twenty-four lacs of rupees, nearly five yeais’ revenue or this desert 
region. On this occasion, he led all liis troops in person against 
Jod poor, and united in the siege, which they weie however compelled 
to abandon ivith dishonour, and retrogi'odc to their several abodes. 
In consequence of this, the usurper fell sick, and was at the last 
extremity ; nay, the ceiemonies for the dead were actually com- 
menced ; but he recovered, to tho gi'ief and miseiy of his subjects. 
To supply an exhausted treasury, his extortions know no bounds; 
and having chcri.shed the idea that he might compound his past sins 
by rites and gifts to the priests, he is surrounded by a group of 
avaricious Brahmins, who are maintained in luxury at the expense 
of liis subjects. His cmelty keeps pace with his avarice and his 
fears. The cliief of Bookurko he put to death, notwithstanding his 
numerous services. Nahur Sing of Seedmookli, Gyan Sing and 
Goman Sing of Gundaili, amongst the chief feudatories of the state, 
shared the same fate. Chooru was invested a third time, and with 
its chief, fell into the tyrant’s hand.s. 

With this system of terror, his increasing superstition, and dimin- 
ished attention to public duties, the country i.s annually deteriorat- 
ing in population and wealth ; and as if they had not misery 
enough "within, they have not had a single good season for years.f 
Owing to the disobedience of the northern chiefs, and the contimiai 

* Its former name was Bullur, one of the most ancient cities of the desert, as 
is Phoolra, a Johya possession. 

■f This account wa-s drawn up in 1614 . 
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incursions of the Rahts, or ‘ Bhatti robber's.’ who .sweep the land of 
cattle, and often cut and cany off entire crops, tlie peasant Jit, the 
ancient lord of the soil, is often left to the alternative of starvation 
or emigration. Many have consequently sought shelter in the 
British frontier territories, in Hansi and Heriaiia, where they arc 
kindly received. Since the English have occupied Sirsah and the 
lands belongm^ to the Bhatti Bahader Khan, the misfortunes of tlie 
cultivators of the northern parts of Bikaner have been doubled by 
the inroads of a band left without resource. In some parts, the Jits 
combine to protect themselves against those inroads : every hamlet 
has its .post of defence, a tower of earth, on whidi is jrerched a 
watchman and kettle-drum, to beat the alarum, which is taken up 
from village to village, and when an enemy is discor'ered, all are in 
arms to defend their property. The unfortunate Jit is obliged to 
plough his fields under the load of shield and aauy, or heavy iron 
lance ; so that, at no distant period, the whole of this region must 
become as desolate as the tracts onco possessed by the Johyas.* 

Such, at the end of three hundred and twenty-three years, i.s tlic 
change which a Bajpoot usurper has efiected in the once com- 
paratively populous communities of the Jits. Fi-orn the founder, 
Beeka, to the present tyrannical governor, there have been only 
deven descents though thirteen r-oigns, giving an average of thirty 
yeoie for tho one, and twenty-five for the other : a fact which spcak.s 
forcibly for the general morality of the descendants of Beeka. 

Before we enter on the physical aspect of the country, \vc niu.st 
make mention of Beedavati, the lands of ‘ the sons of Beeda,’ now an 
integral portion of Bikaner. It will be borne in mind that Beeda, 
the brother of Beeka, led the firet Rajpoot colony from Mundorc, in 
search of a fresh establishment. His first attempt was in the pro- 
vince of Godwar. then belonging to the Rana ; but his reception 
theie was so warm, that he moved northward, and was glad to 
take service with the chief of the Moliils This ancient tribe 
is by some termed a branch of the Yadus, but is by others 
considered a separate rwe, and one of the ‘ thirty-six royal 
races all are agreed as to its antiquity. The residence of tho 
Mobil chief was Chaupur, where, with the title of Tluikoor, 
he ruled over one hundred and forty townshipa Beeda deemed 
circumvention better than open force to effect his purposes; and as, 
accoi-ding to the Rajpoot maxim, in all attempts ‘to obtain land,’ 
success hallows the means, he put in train a scheme which, a-; it 
aft'ords the least esauso for suspicion, has often been used for this 
object Beeda became the medium of a matrimonial arrangement 
between the Mobil chief and the prince of Marwar; and as the I'ela- 
tion and natural guardian of the bride, he conveyed the nuptial train 
unsuspected into the castle of the Mohils, whose chiefs were a'jsc-mbii/d 

* While putting this to the pre.ss, rumour siiys that tlit chiefs of Blk.-uic r arc 
in open rebellion against the Kaja. who has ajiplieJ, but without sucecs -. to the 
British (ioveruniciit (or suiipert. This, if true, is :i5 it -Lould be. 
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to honour the festivities. But instead of the Eahtore fair and 
her band of maidens, the valorous sons of Joda rushed sword in hand 
from the litters and covered vehides, and treacherously cut off the 
best men of Mobilla They kept possession of the inner fortress 
until tidings of their success brought reinforcements from Jodpoor 
For tliis aid, Beeda assigned to his father, Ladnoo and its twelve 
villages, now incorporated with Jodpoor. The son of Beeda, Tez Sino 
laid the foundation of a new capital, which he called after his father' 
Beedasir. The community of tlie Beedawuts is the moat powerful in 
Bikaner, whose prince is obliged to be satisfied with almost nominal 
marks of supremacy, and to restrict his demands, which are else- 
where unlimited. The little region of the Mohillas, ai-ound the ancient 
capital Chaupur, is an extensive flat, flooded in the periodical rains 
from tlie sui'vounding kebaa or ‘ sand-hills,’ the soil of which is excel- 
lent, even wheat being abundantly produced. This Oasis, as it is 
entitled to be termed, may be twenty-five miles (twelve coss) in 
exti-emo length, by about six in breadth. We cannot affirm that the 
entire Beedawut district of one hundred and forty villages, and to 
which is assigned a population of forty thousand to fifty thousand 
souls, one-thii-d being Eahtores, ' the sons of Beeda’ is within this 
flat. It is subdivided into twelve fiefs, of which five are pre-eminent. 
Of the ancient possessors, the indi^nous Mohils, there are not more 
than twenty families throughout the land of Mohilla ; the rest are 
chiefly Jit agriculturists and the mercantile castes. 

We do the sons of Beeda no injustice when we style them a com- 
munity of plunderom. Like the sons of Esau, " tlieir hand is against 
« every man and they are too powerful to fear retaliation. In 
former times they used to unite with the Larkhanis, another hoi-de 
of lobbers, and caixy their raids into the most populous parts of Jei- 
]jooi'. In these habits, however, they only partake of the character 
common to all who inhabit desert regions. What nature has denied 
them, they wrest from those to whom she has been more bountiful. 
But it is to the absence of good government more than to natural 
sterility, that we must attribute the moral obliquity of the JJaja- 
putras, 'the offspring of regality,’ spread over these extensive regions, 
who little discriminate between mettm and tuvm, in all that refers to 
their neighbours. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Actual coidition and capabUiim of Dtkan&.—Caiites of iu detericn'ation.— Extent. 
—PopulaHoiu—JiU.SaratKati Bruhniui.—Churttni.— Malik and Xah.— 
Cliooras and Thaoriec.— Rajpoots.— Face of the country.— Grain and vegetable 
productmis.—hnple'meias of husbandry.— Water.— Suh lakts.—Local physiog- 
nomy. — Mineral productions.— Unctuous day.— Animal production.— Commerce 
and Manufactma.— Fairs.— OovernmcM and rccenues.— The fsc.—Bhoouh, or 
Iveartk-tax.-Anga.or capiiatioMax.—Hayer, or hnpoats.—Pusaeti, or plough- 
taa.—Mcdbah, or ancient laiul-tax.— Extraordinary and irregular resources.— 
Feuded levies.— Household troops. 

This region is but little known to Europeans, by whom it has 
hitherto been supposed to be a perfect desert, unworthy of esantiiia- 
tion. Its present condition bears little comparison with what tradi- 
tion reports it to have been in ancient times ; and its deterioration, 
witliin three centuries since the Riijpoots .supplanted the Jits, almost 
warrants our belief of the assertion, that these deseits were once fer- 
tile and populous ; nay, that they are still capable (notwithstanding 
the reported continual increase of the sand) to maintain an abundant 
population, there is little room to doubt. The princes of Bikaner 
u.sed to take the field at the head of ten thousand of their kindred 
retainei-s; and although they held extraordinary grants from the 
empire for the maintenance of these contingents, their ability to do so 
from their proper resources was undoubtetf To other civuses than 
positive sterility must be attributed the wretched condition of 
this state. Exposed to the continual attacks of organized bands of 
robbera from without, subjected internally to the never-ending 
demands of a rapacious government, for which they have not a shadow 
of advantage in return, it would be strange if aught but progiessivo 
decay and wretchedness were the consequence. In tiiree centuries, 
more than one-half of tlie viDt^es, which either' voluntarily or by 
force submitted to the rule of the founder, Becka, are now without 
memorial of their existence, and the rest are gi'adually approximat- 
ing to the same condition. Commei'cial caravans, which passed 
through this state and enriched its treasury with the transit duties, 
have almost ceased to fi-^quenb it from the increasing insecurity of 
its territory. Besides the personal loss to the prince, the country 
suffers from the deterioration of the commercial tovms of Chooru, 
Rajgurh, and Rionie, which, as entrepots, supplied the country with 
the productions of Sinde and the provinces to the westward, or those 
of Gangetic India Nor is this confined to Bikaner ; the same cause 
affects Jessulmer, and the more eastern principalities, whose niis- 
govemment, etjually with Bikaner, fosters the spirit of rapine : 
the Maidotes of Jessiilmer and the .Larkhanis of Jeipoor are as 
notoriou.i as the Bceda'vvuts of Bikaner ; and to these may be addoel 
the Sahr3.es, Khosa«, and Rajurs, in the nu>re western desert, who, 
in their habit-s and principles,, arc as deiiionUized as the Bedouins of 
Arabia. 
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Extent. — Population. — Soil. — Teehaa or Sand-hills . — The line of 
greatest breadth of this state extends from Poogul to Rajgnrh, and 
me/isures about one hundred and eighty miles ; while the length 
from north to south, between Bhutuair and Mahajin, is about one 
hundred and sixty miles: the area may not exceed twenty-two 
thousand miles. Formerly they reckoned two thousand seven hun- 
dred towns, villages, and hamlets seattei-ed over this space, one-half 
of which are no longer in existence. 

An estimate of the population of this arid region, without pre- 
senting some data, would be very unsatisfactory. The tract to the 
north-west of Jaetpoor is now perfectly desolate, and nearly so from 
that point to Bbutnair ; to the north-east, the population is but 
scanty, which observation also applies to the parts from the meridian 
of Bikaner to the Jessulmer frontier ; while internally, from these 
points, it is more uniform, and equals tiie northern parts of Marwar. 
From a census of the twelve principal towns, with an estimate, 
furnished by well-informed inhabitants, of the remainder, we may 
obtain a tolerably accurate approximation on this point. 


Chief Towna 

Bikandr. 

Nohur 

Bahaderan 


No. of Housea 
.. 12,000 
.. 2,500 

0 'inn 

Rinnie 

Rajgurh 

Choorfi 


1^500 
3.000 
.. 3000 

Mahajin 


.. 800 



1 000 



Beedasir 


.. 600 

Ruttungurh 


. 1 000 

Daismookh 

Senthal 


.. 1,000 

60 



28,850 

100 villages, each having 200 houses... 

100 Ditto 150 ditto 

200 Ditto 100 ditto . 

800 hamlets 30 each.... 

.. 20,000 
... 15,000 

... 20,000 
.. 24,000 


Total number of houses... 107,850 


Allowing five souls to each house, we have a total of 539,250 souls, 
giving an average of twenty-five to the square mile, which I cannot 
think exaggerated, and making the desert regions depending on 
Bikandr equal, in the density of population, the highlands of Scot- 
land. 

Of this population, full three-fourths are the aboriginal Jits ; the 
rest are their conquerors, descendants of Beeka, including the Sarsote 
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Bi-ahmins, Charuns, Bards, and a few of the debased classes, whose 
numbers, conjointly, are not one-tenth of the Rajpoots. 

Jits . — The Jits are the most wealthy as well as the most numer- 
ous portion of the community. Many of the old Bhomia landlords, 
representatives of their ancient communal heads, are men of sub- 
stance ; but their riches are of no use to them, and to avoid the 
rapacity of their government, they cover themselves with the cloak 
of poverty, which is thrown aside only on nuptial festivities. On 
these occasions they disinter their hoards, which are lavished witli 
unbounded extravagance. They even block up the highways to 
collect visitors, whose numbers form the measure of the liberality 
and munificence of the donor of the ftte. 

Sareote (properly Sarasvati) Brahmins are found in consider- 
able numbers throughout this tract They aver that they were masters 
of the country prior to the Jit colonists. They are a peaceable, 
industrious race, and without a single prejudice of ' the order they 
eat meat, smoke tobacco, cultivate the soil, and trade even in the 
sacred kine, notwithstanding their descent from Singiricsha, son of 
Brahma. 

Chai-uns . — The Charuns are the sacred order of these regions ; the 
warlike tribes esteem the heroic lays of the bard more tiian the 
homily of the Brahmin. The Charuns are throughout reverenced 
by the Rahtores, and hold lands, literally, on the tenure of ‘ an old 
song.' More will be said of them in the Annals of Jessulmer. 

Mallia, Na&, gardeners and barbers, are important members of 
every Rajpoot family, and to be found in all the villages, of which 
they are invariably the cooks. 

Ckooras, Thacn-ia, are actually castes of robbers : the former, from 
the Lakhi Jungle ; the latter, from M^war. Most of the chieftains 
have a few in their pay, entertained for the most desperate services. 
The Bahadersn chief has expelled all his Rajpoots, and retauis only 
Chooras and Thaoris. The Chooras are highly est^med for fidelity, 
and the barriers and portals throughout this tract are in their custody. 
They enjoy a veiy singular perquisite, which would go far to prove 
their bei^ the abori^es of the country ; namely, a fee of four 
copper coins on every dead subject, when the funeral ceremonies are 
over. 

Raj-pooti . — The R^tores of Bikaner are unchanged in their martial 
qualifications, bearing as high a reputation as any other class in 
India ; and whilst their breSiren of Marwar, Ambdr, and Mdwar, 
have been for years groaning under the rapacious visitations of 
Mahrattas and Fat’hans, their distance and the difficulties of the 
country have saved them from such affiictioDs : though, in truth, 
they have had enough to endure at home, in the tyranny of their 
own lord. The Rahtores of the desert have fewer prejudices than 
their more eastern brethren ; they will eat food, without enquiring 
by whom it was diessed, and will drink either wine or water, with- 
out asking to whom the cup belonged. They would make the best 
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soldiers in the world if they would submit to discipline, as they are 
brave, liardy, easily .satisfied, and very patient ; though, on the other 
hand, they have imbibed some qualities, since their migration to 
these regions, which could only be eradicated in the rising generation : 
especially the inordinate use of opium, and smoking intoxicating 
herbs, in both which accomplishments ‘ the sons of Beeka’ are said 
to bear the palm from the rest of the Chatees fvjc&la, the thirty-six 
royal tribes of India. The 'piald, or ‘ cup,’ is a favourite with every 
Rajpoot who can afford it, and is, as well as opium, a panacea for 
ennui, arising from the absence of all mental stimulants, in which 
they are more deficient, from the nature of the country, than most 
of their warlike countrymen. 

Face of the country . — The whole of this principality, with the 
exception of a few isolated spots, or oases, scattered here and there, 
consists more or less of sand. From the eastern to the western 
boundary, in the line of greatest breadth, it is one continuous plain 
of sand, though the teebas, or sand-hills, commence in the centre’ of 
the country, the principal chain running in the direction of Jessul- 
mdr, and shooting forth subordinate branches in every direction ; or 
it might he more correct to designate this main ridge, originating in 
the tracts bordering the eastern valley of the Indus, as teminating 
its elevations about the heart of Bikaner. On the north-east quarter, 
from Eajgurh to Nohur and Raotsir, the soil is good, being black 
earth, slightly mixed with sand, and having water near enough to 
the surface for irrigation ; it produces wheat, gram, and even rice, in 
considerable quantities. The same soil exists from Bhutnair to the 
banks of the Oarah. The whole of the MohiUa tract is a fertile 
oasis, the teebas just terminating their extreme offsets on its northern 
limit : being flooded in the periodical rains, wheat is abundantly 
produced. 

But exclusive of such spots, whiph are “ few and far between,” 
we cannot describe the desert as a waste where " no salutary plant 
" tekes root, no verdure quickens for though the poverty of the 
soil refuses to aid the germination of the more luxuriant grains, 
Providence has provided a countervailing good, in giving to those it 
can rear a richness and superiority unknown to more favoured regions. 
The bajra of the desert is far superior to any grown in the rich loam 
of Malwa, and its inhabitant retains an instinctive partiality, even 
when admitted to revel in the luxurious repasts of Mdwar or Amb^r, 
for the bkawtis, or ‘ bajra cakes,’ of his native sand-hills, and not 
more _ from association than from their intrinsic excellence. In a 
plentiful season,' they save enough for two years’ consumption. The 
grain requires not much water, though it is of the last importance 
Diat this little should be timely. 

Besides bajra, we may mention mot'k and til ; the former a useful 
pu^ both for men and cattle ; the other the oil-plant, used both for 
cxilinary purposes and burning, Wheat, gram, and barley, are pro- 
duced in the frivoured spots described, but in these are enumerated 
the staple products of Bikandr. 
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Cotton is grown in the tracts favourable for wheat. The plant is 
said to be septennial, even decennial, in these regions. As soon as 
the cotton is gathered, the shoots are all cut off, and the root alone 
left. Each^ succeeding year, the plant increases in strength, and at 
length attains a size unknown where it is more abundantly cultivated. 

Nature has bountifully supplied many spontaneous vegetable 
products for the use of man, and excellent pasture for cattle. Gcfijjar, 
Katchn, Kuki'ee, all of the cucurbitaeeous family, and water-melons 
of a dgantic size, are produced in CTeat plenty. The latter is most 
valuable ; for being cut in slices and dried in the sun, it is stored up 
for future use when vegetables are scarce, or in times of famine, on 
which they always calculate. It is also an aa-tide of commerce, and 
much admired even where vegetables iire more abundant. Tlio 
copious mucilage of the dried melon is extremely nourishing; and 
deeming it valuable as an antiscorbutic in sea-voyages, the author 
sent some of it to Calcutta many years ago for experiment.* Our 
Indian ships would find no difliculty in obtaining a plentiful supply of 
this article, as it can be cultivated to any extent, and thus be rnade to 
confer a double benefit, on our seamen and the inhabitants of those 
desert regions. The superior m^itude of the water-melons of the 
desert over those of interior India gives rise to much exaggeration, 
and it has been gravely asserted by travellers in the sand te«6as,t 
where they are most abundant, that the mucilage of one is suffi- 
cient to allay the thirst both of a horse and his rider. 

In these arid regions, where they depend eathely on the heavens 
for water, and where they calculate on a famine eveiy seventh year, 
nothing that can administer to the wants of man i.s lost The seeds 
of the wild grapes, as the bJioor-ut, buroo, lieirraro, seivan, are col- 
lected, and. mixed with fcajro-flour, enter much into the food of the 

E oorer classes. They also store up great quantities of the wild b&, 
'lyr, and kka')'{l berries ; and the long pods of the ka^rd, astringent 
and bitter as they are, are dried and formed into a flour. Nothing is 
lost in these regions which can be convei’ted into food. 

Trees they have none indigenous (mangoes and tamarind are 
planted about the capital), hut abundant shrubs, as the babool, and 
ever-green peeloo, the jhdl, and others yielding berriea The Beeda- 
wute, indeed, apply the term 'tree,’ to the roeura, which sometimes 
attains the height of twenty feet, and is transpoiied to all parts for 
house-building ; as likewise is the n{ma, so well knorvn thixmghout 
India, 'ihephok is the most useful of all these, as with its twins 
they frame a wicker-work to line their wells, and prevent the sand 
from falling in. 

The dk, a species of euphorbia, known in Hindustan as the -madar, 

* I sent specimens to Mr. Moorcroft so far l>ack as ISIB. but nerer k-avned 
the result,— See Article “ On the Preservation of Food,” Ddin. lleview. l>o -a 

p, 116 . 

t Mr. Barrow, in his valuable work on Southern Africa, describes the water- 
melen as self-sown and abundant. 

i!3 
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f :ows to an immense height and strength in the desert ; from its 
bres they make the ropes in general use throughout these regions, 
and they are reckoned superior, both in substance and durability, to 
those formed of Tnoonj (hemp), which is however cultivated in the 
lands of the Beedawuts. 

Their agricultural implements are simple and suited to the soil. 
The plough is one of single yoke, either for the camel or ox : that with 
double yoke being seldom required, or chiefly by the mallia 
(gardenei-s), when Sie soil is of some consistence. The drill is invalu- 
ably used, and the grains are dropped singly into the ground, at 
some distance from each other, and each sen(& forth a dozen to 
twenty stalks. A bundle of bushes forms their harrow. The grain 
is trodden out by oxen ; and the moth (pulse), which is even more 
pi-oductive than the ha^ra, by camels. 

Water . — This indispensable element is at an immense distance 
from the surface throughout the Indian desert, which, in this respect, 
as well as many others, differs very materially from that portion of 
the gi-eat African desert in the same latitudes. Water at twenty- 
feet, as found at Mourzook by Captain Lyon, is here unheard-of, and 
the degree of cold experienced by him at Zuela, on the winter sol- 
stice, would have “ burnt up*’ every natural and cultivated produc- 
tion of our Hindil Seharra. Captain Lyon describes the thermometer 
in lat. 26®, within 2° of zero or Reaumur. Majors Denham and Clap- 

f erton never mark it under 40® of Fahrenheit, and mention ice, which 
never saw but once, the thermometer bein^ 28° ; and then not only 
the mouths of our m/uAike, or ‘ water-skins,’ were frozen, but a 
small pond, protected from the wind (I heard, for I saw it not), 
exhibited a very thin pellicle of ice. When at 30® the cold was 
deemed intense by the inhabitants of Maroo in the tracts limiting 
the desert, and the useful dk, and other shrubs, were scorched and 
withered ; and in north lat. 25®, the thermometer being 28®, desola- 
tion and woe spread throughout the land. To use their own phrase, 
the crops of gram and other pulses were completely “burnt up, as 
" if scorched by tbe lightnings of heaven while the sun’s meridian 
heat would laise it 60° more, or up’ to 80°, a degree of variability at 
least not recorded by Captain Lyon. 

At Daisnok’li, near the capital, the wells are more than two hun- 
dred cubits, or three hundred feet, in depth ; and it is rare that 
water fit for man is found at a distance from the surface than 
sixty, in the tracts decidedly termed fhid, or ‘ desert :’ though some 
of the fiats, or oases, such as that of Mohilla, are exceptions, and 
abundance of braeldsh water, fit for cattle, is found throughout at 
Imlf this depth, or about thirty feet All the wells are lined with 
basket-work made of p’hok twigs, and the water is generally drawn 
up by hand-lines.* 

* Water is sold, in ajl the I^e towns, by the mallis, or ‘ gardeners,’ who 
have the monopoly of this article, Most families have large ctsterns or reser- 
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Siw, or ‘ saJi Idkts.’ — There are a few salfc lakes, which, throughout 
the whole of the Indian desert, are termed sirr, though none are of 
the same consequence M those of Marwar. The largest is at the 
town of Sirr, 30 named after the lake, which is about six miles in 
circumference. There is another at Chaupur about two miles in 
length, and although each of them frequently contains a depth of 
four feet of water, this entirely evaporates in the hot winds, leaving 
a thick sheet of saline incrustation. The salt of both is deemed of 
inferior quality to that of the more southerly lakes. 

Physiognomy of the country. — There is little to vary the physiog- 
nomy of this r^on, and small occasion to boast either of its 
physical or moral beauties ; yet, strange to say, I have met with 
many whose love of country was stronger than their perceptions of 
abstract veiucity, who would dwell on its perfections, and prefer a 
mess of rabri, or porridge made of hcyra, to the greater delicacies of 
more civilized regiona To such, the teehoe, or ‘sand-ridges,’ might 
be more important than the Himalaya, and their diminutive and 
scanty brushwood might eclipse the gigantic foliage of this huge 
harrier. Verdure itself may be abboiTent to eyes accustomed to 
behold only arid sands ; and a region without tq/iins or 'whirlwinds 
or armies of locusts rustling like a tempest, and casting long shadows 
bn the lands, might be deemed by the prejudiced, deficient in the 
true sublime. Occasionally the sand-stone formation rises above the 
sutface, resembling a few low isolated hills ; and those who dwell ou 
the boundaries of Nagore, if they have a love of more decided ele- 
vations than their native sand-hills afford, may indulge in a distant 
view of the terminations of the Aravulli. 

Mineral ’produciions. — The mineral productions of this country 
are scanty. They have excellent quarries of freestone in several 
parts, especially at Husairah, thirteen coss to the north-east of the 
capital, which yield a small revenue estimated at two thousand 
i-upees annually. There are also copper mines at Beerumsir and 
Beedasirj but the .former does not repay the expense of working, 
and the latter, having been worked for thirty years, is nearly 
exhausted. 

An unctuous clay is excavated from a pit, near Kolafh, in large 
quantities, and exported as an article of commerce, besid^ adding 
fifteen hundred rupees aunually to the treasury. It is used chiefly 
to free the skin and hair from impurities, and the Cutchie ladies are 
sai d to eat it to improve their complexioaa 

Animal productions. — ^The kine of the desert are highly 
esteemed ; as are the camels, especially those used for expedition 


Toirs, called tavkcu, which are filled in the rainy season. They are of masonry, 
with a smaH trap-door at the top, made to exclude the external air, and having 
a lock and key affixed. Some large tankas are established for the community, 
and I understand this water keeps sweet for eight and twelve months’ consump- 
tion. 
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and the saddle, which bear a high price,* and ai-e considered 
superior to any in India They are beautifully formed, and the head 
possesses much blood and symmetiy. Sheep are reared in great 
abundance, and find no want of food in the excellent CTasaes and 
shiubs which abound. The p’hch, jowas, and other prickly shrubs, 
which are' here indigenous, form the dainties of the camel in other 
regions. The Nilgad, or elk, and deer of every kind, are plentiful ; 
and the fox of the desert is a beautiful little animal. Jackalls and 
hyenas are not scarce, and even lions are by no means unknown in 
Bikandi'. 

Oommet'ce and Manufactures. — Rajgurh was the OTeat com- 
mercial mart of this country, »md the point of rendezvous for caravans 
from all parts. The produce of the Punish and Cashmei'e came 
foimerly direct by Hansi-Hisar, — that of the eastern countries by 
Dehli. Eewarri, Dadrj, &c., consisting of silks, fine cloths, indigo, sugar, 
iron, tobacco, &c. ; from Harouti and Malwa came opium, which 
supplied all the Rajpoot states ; from Sinde, vid Jessulm^r, and by 
caravans from Mooltan and Shikarpoor, dates, wheat, rice, loongees 
(silk vestments for women), fruits, &c. ; from Palli, the imports from 
maritime countries, as spices, tin, drugs, cow-nuts, elephants’ teeth, 
&c. Much of this was for internal consumption, but the greater part 
a mere transit trade, which yielded considerable revenue. 

Woollens. — The wool of the sheep pastured in the desert is, how- 
ever, tlie staple commodity both of manufacture and trade in this 
region. It is worked into every article of dress, both male and 
fmale, and worn by all, rich and poor. It is produced from the 
loom, of every texture and quality, from the coarse looie or ' blanket,’ 
at three rupees per pair (six shillings), to thirty rupees. The quality 
of these last is veiy fine, of an intermediate texture between the 
shawl and camlet, and without any nap : it is always bordered with a 
stripe of chocolate brown or red. Of this quality are the do-paUe or 
‘ scarfs’ for the ladies. Turbans are also manufactured of it, and 
though frequently from forty to sixty-one feet in length, such is the 
fineness of the web, that they are not bulky on the head. 

From the milk of the sheep and goats as well as kine, ghee or 
‘ clarified butter’ is made, and forms an important article of trade. 

Manufactures m Iron. — The Blkan^ris work well in iron, and 
have shops at the capital and all the la^e towns for the manufacture 
of sword-blades, matchlocks, daggem, iron lances, &c. The sword- 
handles, which are often inlaid with variegated steel, or burnished, 
are in high request, and exported to various parts of India. They 
have also expert ai-tists in ivory, though the articles are chiefly such 
as are worn by females, as ekooris, or ‘ bracelets.’ 

Coarse cotton cloths, for internal consumption, are made in con- 
siderable quantities. 

* One thousand rupees have been given for one j one hundred is the average 
value. 
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Fairs . — Annual fairs were held, in the months of Karttk and 
Phalgoon, at the towns of Kolat'h and Gujnair, and frequented by 
the merchante of the adjacent countries. They were celebrated for 
cattle, chiefly the produce of the desert, camels, kine, and horses 
from Mooltan and the Lakhi Jungle, a breed now almost extinct. 
These fairs have lost all their celebrity ; in fact, commerce in these 
regions is extinct 

Government revenms . — The personal revenues of the Raja were 
derived from a variety of sources : from the Khalisa, or ' crown-lands’ 
imposts, taxes on agriculture,and that compendious item which makes 
up the deficiencies in all orientfil budgets, dind, or ‘ contribution.’ 
But with all these “ appliances and means to boot,” the civil list of 
this desert ki^ seldom exceeded five lacs of rupees, or about £50,000 
per annum. Tne lands of the feudality are more extensive propor- 
tionally in this region than in any other in Rajpootana, arising out 
of the original settlement, when the Beedawuts and Kandulotes, 
whose joint acquisitions exceeded those of Beeka, would not admit 
him to hold lands in their territory, and made but a alight pecuniary 
acknowledgment of his supremacy. The districts in which the crown 
lands lie are Rajgurh, Binnie, Nohur, Garib, Ruttengurh, Ranniah, 
and more recently Chooru. 

The following are the items of the revenue : — Ist, Khalisa, or 
fiscal revenue ; 2d, Bhoodh ; 3d, Angah ; 4th, Town and transit 
duties; 6th, or ‘ plough-tax 6th, i/attoA. 

Ist. — ThejW. Formerly this branch of revenue yielded two lacs 
of rupees ; but with progressive superstition and prodigality, the 
Raja has alienated almost two-thirds of the villages from which the 
revenue was drawn. These amounted to two hundred ; now they 
do not exceed eighty, and iheir revenue is not more than one lac of 
rupees. Soorut Sing is ^ded only by caprice ; his rewards are 
uniform, no matter what the service or the object, whether a Brahmin 
or a camel-driver. The Khalisa is the only source which he consi- 
ders he has merely a life-interest in. To supply the defideneiee, he 
has direct recourse to the pockets of his subjects. 


2d . — Dhoodh may be rendered bearth-tax, though literally it is a 
smoke (dhoodh) tax All must eat ; food must ^ dressed ; and as 
they have neither chimneys nor gla® windows on which to lay the 
tax, Soorut Sing’s chancellor of t£e exchequer makes the smoke pay 
a transit duty ere it gets vent from the various orifices of the edifice. 
It only amounts to one rupee on each bouse or family, but would 
form an important item if not evaded by the powerful chiefs ; still 
it yields a lac of rupees. The town of Mahajin, which was settled 
on Ruttun Sing, son of Raja Noonkum, on the resignation of his 
right of primogeniture and succession, enjoys exemption from this 
tax. It is lessliable to fluctuation thau other taxes, for if a village 
becomes half-deserted, those who remain are saddled with the whole. 
Dhoodh is only known to the two western states, Bikaner and Jes- 
sulmer. 
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3d. — A-iigah. This is not a capitation- but a todj^-tax (from angaJi, 
the body), and was established by Kaja Andp Sing. It might almost 
be termed a property -tax, since it embraced quadrupeds as well as 
bipeds of every sex and &ge, and was graduated according to age and 
sex in the human species, and accoraing to utility in the orute. 
Each male adult was assessed one angah, fixed at four annas (about 
sixpence), and cows, oxen, bufialoes, were placed upon a level with 
the lord of the creation. Ten goats or sheep were estimated as one 
angah ; but a camel was equivalent to four angaJis, or one rupee, 
which Baja Guj Sing doubled. This tax, which is by far the most 
certain in a country, perhaps still more pastoral than agricultural, is 
most providently watched, and though it has undergone many 
changes since it was originally imposed, it yet yields annually two 
lacs of rupees. 

4th, — Save)', or ‘ imposts.’ This branch is subject to much fluctu- 
ation, and has diminished greatly since the reign of Soorut Sing. 
The duties levied in the capital alone formerly exceeded what is 
collected throughout the whole of his dominions ; being once esti- 
mated at about two lacs, and now under one. Of this amount, half 
is collected at Rajgurh, the chief commercial mart of. Bikan^. The 
dread of the Bahts, who have cut off the communications with the 
Punj&b, and the want of principle within, deter merchants from 
visiting this state, and the caravans from Mooltan, Bhawulpoor, and 
Shikarpoor, whidi passed through Bikaner to the eastern states, 
have nearly abandoned the route. The only duties of which he is 
certain are those on grain, of four rupees on every hundred maunds 
sold or exported, and which, according to the averts sale price of 
these regions, may be about two per cent. 

5th . — Pusdeti is a tax of five rupees on every plough used in 
agriculture. It was introduced by Raja Rad Sing, in commutation 
or the corn-tax, or levy in kind, which had long b«n established at 
one-fourth of the gross produce. The Jits were glad to compound, 
and get rid of the agents of corruption, by the substitution of the 
plough-tax. It formerly yielded two lacs of rupees, but with de- 
creasing agriculture has fidlen, like every other soxy^e, a httle 
more than one-half, but still yields a lac and a quarter. 

6th . — Malbah is the name of the original tax which the Jit com- 
munities imposed upon themselves, when they submitted to the 
sway in perpetuity of Beeka and his successors. It is the land-tax* 
of two rupees on each hundred beegas of land cultivated in Bikandr. 
It is now unproductive, not realizing fifty thousand rupees, and it is 
said that a composition has been effected, by which it has been, or 
wiU be, relinquished : if so, Soorut Sing gives up the sole legitimate 
source of revenue he possessea 


* Mai is the term for land which has no irrigation but from the 
heavens. 
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Recapitulatio^i. 


1st.— Khalisa, or fisc* 1,00,000 

2d,— DhooHh I’oo’ooo 

3d.— Aagah 2,00,000 

4th.— Sayer, impostaf 75,000 

5th.— Pus^eti, plough-tax 1,25,000 

6th. — Malbah, land-tax 50,000 


Total 6,50,000 


Besides this, the fullest amount arising to the prince from annual 
taxation, there are other items which occasionally replenished the 
treasuiy of Soorut Sing. 

Dhatoie is a triennial tax of five rupees levied on each plough. 
It was instituted by Raja Zoorawur Sing, The whole country is 
liable to it, with the exception of fifty villages in Asiagati, and 
seventy of the B^niwals, conditionally exempted, to guard the 
borders. It is now frequently evaded by the feudal chieftains, and 
seldom yields a lac of rupees. 

In addition to these specific expedients, then are many arbitrary 
methods of increasing the “ ways and means” to satisfy the necessi- 
ties or avarice of the present mler, and a train of dependent harpies, 
who prey up^on the cultivating peasantry, or industrious trader. By 
such shifts, Soorut Sing has been known to double his fixed revenue. 

Dind, Khoo8hdii.—The terms ]>mi, SAiKkooskdli, though etymo- 
logically the antipodes of each other, — the first meaning a ‘ compul- 
sory contribution,’ the other a ‘ benevolence, or voluntary — have a 
similar interpretation in these regions, and make the subjects of 
those parts devoutly _pray that their prince's house may be one rather 
of mourning than rejoicing, and that defeat rather than victory may 
be attendant on his arms. 


The term dind is coeval with Hindu legislation. The bard Chund 


* Nohur district. 

84 villages... Bevenue 

..Rs. 1,00.000 

Binnie - 

BADiah 

JalloU 

S4 ditto 

44 ditto 

1 ditto 



Total original Fiscal Lands. . 

1,36,000 

since Rajgurh, Chooni, and other places recovered, 
t Impost Duties in old times, otr. ; 

Town of Noonkum 


Sh^l^. 

Capital— Bikaner 

From Chooni and other towns 

75,000 

45,000 


1,37,000 

I Khooik means ‘happiness, pleasure, volition -'—dp cA khooshi. ‘at your 
pleasure,' 
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describes it, and the chronicler of the life of the great Sidraj of 
Anhulwarra, “ who expelled the seven Diddas," or ‘ great evils,’ 
whose initial letter was d, enumei’ates dind as one of them, and 
places it with the Dkolii and Dhakuns, or minstrels and witches, 
giving it precedence amongst the seven plagues which his ancestors 
and tyrant custom had inflicted on the subject. Unhappily, there 
is no Sidraj to legislate for Rajpootana ; and were there murteen 
Diddas by which Soorut Sing could swell his budget, he wohld 
retain them all for the oppression of the impoverished Jits, who, if 
they could, would be happy to expell the letter S from amongst 
them. But it is from the chieftain, the merchant, and the banker, 
that the chief sums are realized ; though indirectly tlie poor peasant 
contributes his share. There are fourteen collectors of dind, one to 
every eheera or division, and these are furnished with arbitrary 
schedules according to the circumstances, actual or supposed, of each 
individual. So unlimited are these exactions, that the chief of 
Gundaili for two years offered the collector of his quarter ten 
thousand rupees if he would guarantee him against any further 
demand during even twelve months ; and being refused, he turned 
the collector out, shut the gates of his castle, and boldly bid his master 
defiance. 

One of his expedients to levy a khooshdli, or ‘ benevolence,’ is 
worth relating : it was on the termination of his expedition against 
Bhutnair, which added this celebrated . desert ana castle to his 
ten'itory, and in which he was attended by the entire feudal army 
of Bikaner.* On bis return, “ flushed with conquest,” he demanded 
from each house throughout his dominions the sum of ten rupees to 
cover the expenses of the war. If the tyrant-iidden subjects of Soorut 
Sing thus rejoice in his successes, how must they feel for his defeats ! 
To them both ai’e alike ominous, when eveiy artifice is welcomed, 
every villainy practised, to impoverish them. Oppression is at its 
heignt, and must work out its own cure. 

Feudal levies . — The disposable force of all these feudal prind* 
patities must depend on the personal character oftheRaja If^onit 
Sing were popular, and the national emergencies demanded the 
assemblage of uie Iddr, or levie en masse, of the ‘ sons of Beeka,’ he 
might bring ten thousand Rajpoots into the field, of whom twelve 
hundred might be good home, besides the foreign troops and park; 
hut under present circumstances, and the rapid deterioration of every 
branch of society, it may be doubted whether one-half could be col- 
lected under his standai^. 

The household troops consist of a battalion of foreign infantry, of 
five hundred men with five guns, and three squadrons of home, about 
two hundred and fifty in number ; all under foreign leaders. This 
is independent of the garrison of the capital, whose commandant is 
a Rajpoot of the Purihav tribe, who has twenty-five villages assigned 
for the payment of his troops. 


* This written in 1813. 
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Sciteduie exliihiting the Fiefs of Bikaner. 


Retainers i 


Names o( 
Chieftains. 


Places of 
Abode. 


iRevenue 


Remarks. 


I Foot. iHorse.l 


Berl Sal Beeko I Mabajin 


40,000 1 5,000' 


Abhyi Sing ... Bcnirote Bookurko... 25,000 6,000 


Anbp Sing ... 
Paim Sing ... 
Oliyn SiuB ... 
HimmotSing 

Sdo Sifig 

Om4d Sing 
Jaet Sing 


Buhader Sing ' 
Sooraj Mull | 
Gomaun Sing I 
Attie Sing 

Rheve Sing 

Davee Sing ] 
Omeid Sing | 
Soortan Sing ( 
Kurrni Dan ] 
Soortau Sing.. 
Fuddiim Sing.. 


Beeku 

Do 

Benirote 

Root 

Benirote 

Beedawut 


Jesaanoh 

Bale 

Sawob . . 
Raotair ... 
Chooni .. 
Bedaeir 
Saoudwa 


5.000 4UO 40 

6.000 400 25 

20,000 2000 300 

20.000 2000 300 

25.000 2,000 200 

50.000 10,000 2,000 


I Maynsir 
Tedndoiir 
Kattur 
Kootchore 

D». Neembaje... 

S Seedmook 
Kurripoora 

- 1 Ajeetpoora 

( B^eir 

Cutchwaha Ny nawass . . . 

PewAr Jaeteiair ... 


One hundred and 
forty villages at. 
tacked to this 5ef, 
settled on the heir 
ofRajaNoonkuni, 
whoconseiiuently 
forfeite<l the gad', 
The first of tlie 
chiefs of BikaniSi. 


0 D c hundred 
and forty koH't 
(fainiliei,lit.cAant. 
of this cla'is. 


40,000 , 4,000 1 600 

s,ooo| 5oo| 12r> 

! 1 

20,000; 6,001)1 400 . 


4,000! J60! 

5,000 , 200 


no i These twn fiefs 
100 ,are held by 
j foreign nobles of 
the house of Am- 
I Ii4r, and the an- 
j clout Pratnara, 


Kumie Sing ... 


4 Cbieftmaa,'!- 


2. 2alini Sing 

3. Sirdar Slug 

4. Knot Sing,.. 


Hvadesir ... 

5,000 

200 

50 1 

' 

Poogul* 

6,000 

1,500 

40 

1 

1 The fief of Poo- 
!gul waa wrested 
fi'uin the Bhattis 
uf Jessulijidr. 

Rajaair 

1,600 

200 

so i 


Ranair 

2000 

400 

75 1 


Sutasir 

1,100 

200 

9 


Chuckurra 

1,600 

60 

1 


Beetebnok 

1,500 

60 

0 ; 


Gurrialah ... 

1,100 

40 

4 , 


Soorjerah ... 

800 

30 

2 


Bundisir ... 

600 

32 

2 j 


irward 

2,85,100 

139,372' 4.562 I 



* Poogul Putta. 

t These chiefs are called Sirdai-s of Kliari Putta. one of the original conquests 
of the founder. Beeka. 
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N^imes of 

Claus. 

1 

PUccs ot 


Retainers r 

Bemarks. 

Cliiofcains. 

Abode. 

R676nue 

i Foot. 

1 1 

Horae.j 

Cliiind Siug ... 

Brought 

Kurrumsaut 

1 

forward 

'Nokho 

2,85,100 

11,000 

89,872 

1.500 

4,562 

500 

TwentV'Sevfin 

Sutti Dan 

1 

i RoopftWttt... 

1 

Baililoh 

5,000 

1 

200 

26 ; 

eillages depenil. 
ent on this family 
from Jodpoor.aud 
settled hero 

eleven years. 

Dliom Sinf: 

' Bhatti 

Jangloo 

2,500 

16,000' 

400 

500, 

9 

160 

Twenty-seven 

villages. 

KaiCsi 

D(k 

Jaminair ... 

Issieo Sing 

Pnilduu: Sms 

Mundilah ... 

Satroonda ... 

11,000 

2,000 

150 

Bhatti 

Kondaoo ... 

1,500 

60 

4 


Kullian Sing 

1 

Do. 

Naineah ... 

1,000 

40 

2 



1 

'OTAL 

3.82.100 

44,072 

5.402 



If ever the whole feudal array of Bikaner amounted to this, it 
would assuixidly be found difficult now, were the han proclaimed, to 
assemble ono-fourth of this number. 


Foreign Troops. 



Foot. 

Horse. 

Quiis. 

Sooltan Khan 


200 

_ 

Anokha Sin^Sikh 

— 

260 

— 

Boodh Sine Dewarah 

— 

200 

_ 

Doorjun Sing’s Battalion.., 
Gunga Sing’s Battalion 

700 

4 

4 

1,000 

25 

6 

Total Foreigners 

. 1,700 

679 

10 

Park 
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1,700 

679 

31 


CHAPTER III. 

Bhvtnair, its oriffin and dejiominaticn.— Historical celebrity of the Jits of Bhvi- 
miir.~Emigraiion of B&si. — Succeeded by Bkvroo. — Embrcuxt Idamim. — Rao 
Buleech. — Hosrin Khan, Hosein Hahmood, Emam Hahmood, and Buhader Khan. 
— Zcdita Khan, the present ruler. — Condition of the cmintry . — Changes tn t£j 
physical a^ct. — Ruins of anaent buddings.— Promuing scene for arch/xological 
inqviries. — Zoologiecd and botanical curiosities. — List of the anaient tovm . — 
Rdics of the <mow-head character found in the Des^t. 

Bhutnair, which now forms an integral part of Bikaner, waa 
anciently the chief abode of another Jit community, so powerful as 
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at one time to provoke the vengeance of kings, and at others to 
succour them when in distress. It is asserted that its name is in no 
wise connected with the Bhattia who colonized it, but derived from 
the Bardai, or Bhat, of a powerful prince, to whom tlie lands were 
gi-anted, and who, desirous to be the founder of a poetic dynasty, 
gave his professional title to the abode. In the annals of Jessulmdr, 
it will be seen that there is another story accounting for the appel- 
lation, which recalls the founding of Caiihage or Byrsa. Botli 
legends are improbable ; and the Hiatti annals confirm what might 
have been assumed without suspicion, that to a coloqy of this race 
Bhutnair owes its name, though not its existence. Tlie whole of the 
northem part is called Nair in the ancient ge^raphical nomencla- 
ture of Maroost’hali ; and when' some of the Bhattj clans bccamo 
proselytes to Islam, they ch^ed the vowel a to ti, to distinguisii 
them from tire parent stock, viz., Bhatti for Bhutti. We shall, how- 
ever, fumLsh evidence by and bye, in the annals of the original race, 
that in all probability the Yadu- Bhatti is the original Yuti colony 
from CentrU Asia ; and that “ the Jit prince of Salpoor," whoso 
in-scription is in the first volume of this work, was the predecessor 
of these very races. 

Neither the tract depending on Bhutnair, nor that north of it to 
the Garah river, presented formerly the scene of absolute desolation 
they now exhibit, and I shall append a list of towns, to which a 
high antiquity is assigned, whose vestiges still remain, and from 
which something might perhaps be gleaned to oonfii-m or overturn 
these deductions. 

Bhutnair has attained great historical celebrity from its position, 
being in the route of invasion from Central Asia to India. It is 
more than probable that the Jits, who resisted the advance of 
Mabmood of Ghizni in a naval warfare on tho Indus, had long 
before that period established themselves in the desert as well as in 
tho Funj&b; and as we find them occupying a place amongst the 
thirty-six royal tiibes, we may infer that they political power 
many centuries before that conqueror. In A.D. 1206, only twelve 
years after the conquest of India by Shabudin, his successor, Kootub, 
was compelled to conduct the war in person against the Jits of tho 
northern desert, to prevent their wresting the important post of 
Hansi from the empire; and when the unfortunate and intrepid 
queen Kizua, the worthy heiress of the great Feroz, was compelled 
to abandon her throne to an usurper, she sought and found protec- 
tion amongst the Jita, who, with their Scythic orethren, the Ghikers, 
assembled all their forces and marched, with their queen at their 
head, like Tomyris of old, to meet her foea She was not destined 
to enjoy the same revenge, but^ined a glorious death in the attempt 
to overturn the Salic law of India.* AgiUn, in A.D. 1S97, when 
Tiinoor invaded India, Bhutnair was attacked for “ having distressed 
“ him exceedingly on his invasion of Jlooltaii,” when he •' in pcisfut 

■* I presented to Mr. ^hlr5deu a unii\uc,eoiu "l this ilM'iitcd 
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“ scoured the country, and cut off a tribe of banditti called Jits,” 
In short, the Bluittis and Jits were so intermingled, that distinction 
was impossible. Leaving this point, therefore, to be adjusted in the 
annals of the Bhattis, we proceed to sketch the hi.stovy of the 
colony which mled Bhutnair when subjugated by the Rahtores. 

It was shortly after Timoor’s invasion, that a colony of Bhattis 
migrated from Marote and Phoolra, under their leader Bersi and as- 
saulted and captured Bhutnair from a Mahomedan chief; but whether 
one of Timoor's officei-s, or a dependent of Dehli, remains unknown, 
tliough most probably the fonner. His name, Chigat Khan, almost 
renders this certain, and they must have made a proper name out of 
his tribe, Ch^itai, of which he was a noble. This khan had con- 
quei-ed Bhutnair from the Jits, and had acquired a considerable 
territory, which the Bhatti colony took advantage of his return to 
invade and conquer. Sixteen generations have intei-vened since 
this event, which bringing it to the period of Timoor's invasion, 
furnishes an additional reason for concluding the khan of Bhutnair 
to have been one of his nobles, whom he may have left entru,sted 
with this important point of communication, should ho meditate 
further intercourse with India. 

Berei ruled twenty-.seven years, and was succeeded by his son 
Bhiroo, when the sons of Chigat Khan, obtaining aid from the Dehli 
monarch, invaded Bhutnair, and were twice repiilsed with great loss. 
A third army succeeded ; Bhutnair was invested and i-ecluced to 
great stiaita, when Bhiroo hung out a flag of tmee, and offered to 
accept any conditions which would not compromiso his castle. Two 
were named to embrace Islamism, or seal his sincerity by giving 
his daughter to tlie king. He accepted the firet alternative, and 
from that day, in order to distinguish these proselytes, they changed 
the name of Bhatti to Bhutti. Six chiefs intervened between Bhiroo 
and 


Rao Duleech, surnamed Hyit Khan, from whom Rae Sing of 
Bikaner wrested Bhutnair, and Fuitehabad became the future resi- 
dence of the Bhutti Khans. He was succeeded by 

Hosein Khan (the grandson of Hyit), who recaptured Bhutnair 
from Raja Sujawun Sing, and it was maintained during the time of 
Hosein Mahmood and Emam Mahmood, until Soorut Sing made the 
final conquest of it from Buhader Khan, father to the present titular 
iiead of the Bhuttis,* 

Zabtji. Khan, who resides at Raniah, having about twenty-five 
vi'^:.ges dependent thereon. f Raniah was founded by Ra^ Sing of 
Bikiuitr, and named after his queen {Rani), to whom it was assigned. 

* In S. 1857 (A.D. 1801), the celebrated George Thomas, for the sum of 
three lacs, put tiie Bhuttis into the temporary possession of Bhutnair : but 
the succeeding year it was again taken from them by Ae Rahtores. 

+ This memoir was written in 1813-14. and may contain many inaccuracies, 
from its very remote situation, and the difficulty of obtaining correct iiiforaia- 
tion. 
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It was taken by Emam Mahmood. The Bhutti Khan is now a robber 
by pi-ofession, and his revenues, which are said to have sometimes 
amounted to three lacs of rupees, are extorted by the point of bis 
lance. These depredations are carried to a frightful extent, and the 
poor Jits are kept eternally on tire alert to defend their property. 
The proximity of the British territory preventing all incursions to 
the eastward, tJiey are thrown back upon their original haunts, and 
make the whole of this northern region their prey. To this circum- 
stance is attributed the desertion of these lauds, which once reared 
cattle in abundance, aud were highly valued. It is asserted that 
from the norfclierii boundary of Bhutnair to the Garah, there are 
many tracts susceptible of high cultivation, having water near the 
surface, and many large spaces entirely free from t’hul, or ‘ sand-hills.’ 
To the drying up of the Hakra, or Caggar, many centuries ago, in 
conjunction with moral evils, is ascribed the existing desolation. 
According to tradition, this stream took a. westerly direction, by 
Phoolra, wher-e it is yet to be traced, and fell into the Indus below 
Ootch. The couplet recording its absorption by the sands of Nair, 
has already been given, in the time of Rao I^mlr, prince of Dbat. 
If the next European traveller who may pass through the Indian 
desert will seek out the representative of the ancient S^a pTince.s 
at Chore, near Amerkote, he may learn from their bard (if they 
fbtain such an appendage) the date of this prince, and that of so 
important an event in the physical and political histoiy of tbeir 
regions. The vestiges of large towns, now bui'ied in the sands, 
contirm the truth of this ti^ition, and several of them claim a 
high antiquity : such as the Rit.ng-mahel, already mentioned, west 
of Bhutnair, having subteiranean apartments still in good preserva- 
tion. An aged native of Dhandoosir (twenty-five miles south of 
Bhutnair) replied, to my inquiry as to the recollections attached to 
this place, that “ it belonged to a Powar prince who ruled once all 
“ these regions, when Sekunder Roomi attacked them.” 

An excursion from Hansi Hissar, our western frontier, into these 
regions, would soon put the truth of such traditions to the test, as 
far as these reported ruins ai e concerned : though what might appear 
the remains oi palaces of the Pramaras, the Johyas, and the Jits of 
ancient days, to the humble occupant of a hut in the desert, may 
only prove the foundations of some castellated building. But the 
same traditions are circulated with regard to the more we^m desert, 
where the same kind of vestiges is said to exist, and the annals 
make mention of capitals, the sites of which are now utterly unknown. 
Considering the safety, and comparative ease, with which such a 
journey can be made, one cannot ima^oe a more agreeable pureuit, 
than the prosecution of archseoli^^ inquiries in the northern 
deserts of Rajpootana, where traditions abound, and where the exist- 
ing manners, amongst such a diversity of tribes, would furnish ample 
materials for the portfolio, as well as for memoirs. Its productions, 
spontaneous or cultivated, though its botanical as well as zoological 
specimens may be limited, wo know to be essentially ditierent from 
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those of Gangetic India, and more likely to find a parallel in the 
natural productions and phenomena of the great African desert. 
The Bhuttis, the Khosas, tne Rajui-s, the Sahr&ds, the Mangulias, the 
Sodas, and various other nomadic tribes, present a wide field for 
observation ; and the physiologist, when tii'ed of the habits of mao, 
may descend from the nobler animal to the lion, the wild ass, every 
kind of deer, the flocks of sheep which, fed on the succulent grasses, 
touch not water for six weeks together, while the various herbs, 
esculent plants and shrubs, salt lakes, natron beds, &c., would give 
abundant scope for commentary and useful comparison. He will 
discover no luxuries, and few si^s of civili2ation ; the j/topm (hut) 
constructed of poles and twigs, coated inside with mud and covered 
with grass, being little better than the African’s dwelling. 

We shall conclude this imperfect sketch of Bikandr and the desert 
with the names of several of their ancient towns, which may aid' the 
sewch of the traveller in the regions on its northern border : — 
Abhore ; Bunjatra ca Nuggur ; Rung-Mahel ; Sodul, or Sorutgurh j 
Machotal; Raati-bung; Kali-bung; Kaliansir; Phoolra; Marote; 
Tilwaira; GilwaiTa; Bunni; Mauick-Khur; Soor-sagur; Bhameni; 
Kori walla; Kul-Dhdrani. 

Some names in this list may be unimpoi-tant, but if two, or even 
one. should be the means of eliciting some knowledge of the past, 
the record will not he useless. 

Phoolra and Marote have still some importance : the first is very 
ancient, and enumerated amongst the ‘ No-JcoH Mmoo-ca,' in the 
earliest periods of Pramara (viilg. Povjdr) dominion. I have no 
doubt that inscriptions in the oramental nail-headed character 
belonging to tlie J^ne will be found here, having obtained one from 
Lodoruain the desert, which has been a ruin for nine centuries. 
Phoolra was the residence of Lakha Pkoolani, a name well-known 
to those versed in the old traditions of the desert. He was cotem- 
poraiy with Sid Rad of Anhulwarra, and Udyadit of Dhar. 
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CHAPTER I. 

,] emdmkr.—The dtrivation of its nam.—Tke Rajpoots of Jessithner cnlUd 
Bhattis, are of the Yadti race.— Descended from Jihamt, kiny <f Bhemit- 
verslui, or Indo-Scythia.— Restricted bounds <tf India of modern invention.— 
The ancient Hindus a naval people.— First seats of the Yadus in India, 
Praga, Mat’hura, awl Dwm-ica.— Their international wars.— Hei-i, kimj of 
Mafhnra and Dwarica, leader of the Yadus.— Dispa-sion of his family.— 
His great grandsons N6ba and Khira.—H&ha driven from DwiHca, becomes 
pri7ice of Ha^-oosChali, conjectui'ed to be tiu J/arit, or Hei-ve <f Han.— 
Jhar^a and Jud-bhan, the soni of Khh-u.—TIte former founds the Sind- 
samma dynasty, and JudJ)hdn becomes prhvce of Behera in the. I'wxjdh.— 
Prithib&ha succeeds to Hdla in M&roo.—His so« B&ht.—lHs postevity.— 
Raja Guj founds Oujni.— Attacked by the kings cf Syria and Khoiasun, who 
are repulsed.— Raja Gvj attacks Cashnure.—His ^narriage.— Second mvasmi 
frosn Khorasa^i.— The Syrian king conjectured tobe Antiochus.—Gracle pre- 
dicts the loss of Gvjjti.-Oio' slain.— Gujni taken.— Prince Salbahan airives 
in the Punjdb.— Founds the city of Salbcdmxa, S. Y 72.— Conquers the 
PunjdJj. — Mumes the daughter of Jcipal Tvar of Dehli.—Re-conquers Gvjni. 
—Is succeeded by Balund.—Eis nvme^ms offspring.— Their cmupiests.— Con- 
jecture regarding the Jadoon tribe of Eusofzye, that (he Afghans are VAdds, 
eiot Yahddls, <»• Jeavs.—Balund resides at Salbahaxia.— Assigns Gujni to his 
grandsoxt Chakiio, toko becomes a convert to Islam and king of Klsorasan.- 
The Chakito Aloguls descendul from hi7n.—Bahind dies.— His son Bhntti 
succeeds.— Changes the patronymic cf Yadu, or Jadon, to Bhatti.— Succeeded 
by Mungul Rao.—His brother Husoor Rao and sons cross the Gai'ahand Uikr 
posseesioxi of the Lakhi jungle.— Degradation of the sons of Mungid Itau.— 
They lose their rank as Rajpoots.— Their offspring styled Ahhorias and JuU. 
— Tribe of T6k. — The capital of Taxiles discovered. — HtingiU Ran arrives in 
the hidian desert. — Its tribes. — His son, Slajuw Mao, narriis a princess if 
Amerkvte. — His son Kehur. — Alliatice with the Deoi-a of Jhalore.— The foun- 
dation of Thanoie laid. — Kekur sticceeds. — Thanote attacked by the Baraha. 
U'ibe.—Thanote coxnpleted, S. 7fi7.— Peace icilh the Earahas.—Rffections. 

Jessulmer is the moclein name of a tract of country comprehended, 

according to ancient geography in }huvo>s>l".tl\. the desc-rt of India. 
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It is termed Mer in the traditional nomenclature of this region, from 
being a rocky (meV) oasis in the heart oftlie sandy desert, interest- 
ing both from its jihysical features, and its position as the ulthnu 
2'/udc of independent Hinduism. Yet, however entitled to remd 
from its local peculiarities or its products, tiie history of tlie tribe 
which inhabits it presents a still more engrossing subject for inves- 
tigation. 

This tiibe is the Bhatti, a branch of the Yadu or Jadoo race, 
w'hose power was paramount in India three thousand years ago ; and 
the pi-ince now governing this distsuit corner of India, claims descent 
trom those Y’adu kings who raled from the Yaupuia to the ‘ world’s 
end,’* at that remote period. 

It were preposterous to expect to find, in the annals of a' people 
so subject to the vicissitudes of fortune, an unbroken series of 
historical evidence in support of this ancestry ; but they have pre- 
served links of the chain which indicate original affinities. In tracing 
the Yadu-Bhatti history, two liypotheaes alternately present them- 
selves to our minds, each of which rests upon plausible grounds; the 
one supposing the Bhattis to he of Scythic, the other of Hindii 
origin. This incongruity may be reconciled by presuming the 
eo-mixture of the two primitive races ; by enlarging our views, and 
contemplating the barrier, which in remote ages sepanited Scythia 
and India, as ideal ; and admitting that the various communities, 
from the Caspian to the Ganges, were menibei’s of one gj'arrd family, 
having a common language and common faith.f in that ancient central 
empire whose existence has been contended for and denied by the 
fii-st names in science ^ the Bharatversira of the Hindus, tire Indo- 
Scythic empire of king Bhar-at, son of Budlra, the ancestor of the 
y^u-Bhattis, now confined to a nook of the desert. 

It would be vain to speculate upon the first colonization of India 
proper by the SajeUla, or ‘ royal tvibe.s.’ It appears to have 

* Jvggut Cootu, the point of land beyond Dwarioa, the last strong-hold of the 
Yadus when their power was extinguisned. 

t Menu says : “The following races of Cikatriyni, by their omission of holy 
rites, and by seeing no Brahmans, have gradually sunk among men to the 
lowest of tne fourth class (i. e., Sudra.) ; Pauiiaracat, Odrat, and Praviras; 
CitnMjat. Yaxanai, and Sacat ; PUxadat, PaJdaveu, China*, Cirdtoa, Dera^s, 
and C'hoias.—kvbi. 43 and 44, Chap. X, page 279, Haughton’s Zrd edition, 
publiehod by Hiooinbotham & Co. 

It is a great mistake to suppose the Bactrian Creeks are these Yavana*, who 
are descended from Yavan, fifth son of Yayat, third'son of the patriarchal 
Nahus, though the lonians may be of this race. The Saca* are the Sao<e, the 
races of central Asia, (the Sac’ha Riypoot) ; the PcMava* the ancient Persians, 
or Guehres ; the Chinas, the inhabitants of China ; and the C'kasas, inhabitants 
of the great snowy mountains ijtho), whence Kho-ckasa (the Casia mantes of 
Ptolemy), corrupted to Caucasas. 

X The illustrious Cuvier questions the existence of an ancient central king- 
dom, because “ ni Molse, ni Horatee, nenous parlait d’ungrwid empire dans la 
“ Haute-Asie.” — [Disarurs sw Us Rdoolntians ae la Swface du Olobe, p. 206.) — 
■\Vho, then, were “ the sons of Togamiah” (mentioned by Ezekiel) who con- 
quered and long held Egypt ? 
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possessed an indigenous population prior to the races of Surya, or 
Indu, though the genealogies which give the origin of these degmded 
races of Cabas ,• Bhils, Mdras, Goands, &e. assert that they wore all 
from the same stem, and that their political debasement was the 
effect of moral causes. But as there is no proof of this, we mu.st 
attribute the fable to the desire of the Brahmin archseologist to 
account for the origin of all things. Modem enquiries into • these 
mattem have been cramped by an erroneous and contracted view of 
the power of this ancient people, and the direction of that power. 
It has been assumed that the prejudices originating in Mooslcm 
conquest, which prevented the Hindu chieftain from Classing the 
forbidden waters of the Attoc, and still more from " going down U) 
" the sea in ships,” bad always existed. But were it not far moro 
difficult to part with erroneous impressions than to receive new and 
coirect views, it would be apparent that the fii-st of these restrictions 
is of very recent origin, and on the other hand, that the Hindus of 
remote ages possessed great naval powei-, by which communication 
jriust have been maintained with the coasts of Africa, f Arabia, aiul 
Persia, as wellas the Austi-alian Archipelago.^ Itisridiculous.witliall 
theknewlodge now inour possession, toauppose that the Hindus always 
confined themselves witnin their gigantic barriers, the limits of 
modern India. The cosmography of the Po<ym'>ie, imperfect and 
puerile as it is, and some of the texts of Menu, afford abundant 
evidence of an intimate intercourse between the countries from tlio 

* The Cabs race is almost extinct ; it was famed, even in the days ofCrishiin. 
as the savwe inhabitants of Saurashtra. IVhen the forester Bhll, who mortally 
wounded Ci-ishna, was expressing his contrition for the unintentional act, 
he was forjpven. with the remark, that it was only retributive justice, as “ in ii 
“ former birth,' as the godlike Rama, Crishna liad slain liim. Thus Rama 
appears as the subjugator and civilizer of these indigenous tribes, of whom the 
Cabas are describe as plundering Crishna’s family after his decease. 

t Whence the Hindu names of towns at the estuaries of the Gambia and 
Senegal rivers, the Tamhaconda and other ixmdag, already mentioned t 

I Mr. Marseten, at an early period of his researches into Hindu literature, 
shmes the merit of discovering with Sir W. Jones, that the hlalayan language, 
disseminated throughout the Archipel^o, and extending from Madagascar tu 
Easter Island, a space of SOO” of lonmtude, is indebted to the Sanscrit for 
a considerable number of its terms, and that the intercourse which effected this 
was many centuries previous to their conversion to the Mahomedan religion. 
He is inclined to think that the point of communication was from Guzzerut. 
The legends of these islanders also abound with allusions to the MdAdbfuinu 
and Ram&ytma. (See Asiatic Res., VoL IV, p. 228, Second Edition.) 

Since Mr. M. wroto the revelation of the architectural antiquitie.s in these 
isles, consequent to British Conquests, establishes the fact that they wore 
colonized by the Snryas, whose m^hological and heroic history is sculptured 
in their edifices and-maintained in their writings. Nor should wedespair tiiat 
similar discoveries may yet disclose the link which of yore connected India 
witii Egypt, and to which Ceylon w.as but the first stepping-stone. That Rama 
jmssessed great naval means is beyond doubt, inherited from his aiice.stor 
Sagara ‘ the sea-king,’ twenty «nerations before the hero of Lanka, which place 
1 have Ion" imagined to be Ethiopia ; whence ancient writers assert Egypt to 
have had her institutions, and that the Ethiopians were of Indian origin. 
Chivier, quoting Syncellus, oven a-ssigns the reign of AineiHiphis as the epoch of 
the colonization of Ethiopia I'roin India.— Page IBO of his 4cc. 
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Oxus to the Ganges ; and even in their allegories, we trace fr«h 
streams of knowledge flowing into India from that central region, 
stigmatized in latter days as the land of the barbarian (Mleteha). 
Menu corroborates the Poomm, from which we infer the fact, that 
in distant ages one uniform faith extended from Sdcd-dw(pa, the 
continent of the Sac®, to the Ganges.* These observations it is 
necessary to premise before we attem]5t, by following the tide of 
Yadu migration during the lapse of thirty centuries, to trace them 
fi'om Indrapresfba, Surapura, Mat’hura, Praga, Dwarica, Judoo-ca- 
dang (the mountains of Jud), Behera, Gujni in Zabulisthan; and 
again lefluent into India, at Salbahana or Sdlpoora in the Punjab, 
Tunnote, Derawul, Lodorva in the desert, and finally Jessulmdi-, 
founded in S. 1212, or A.D. 1156. 

Having elsewhere descanted at length on the early history of the 
Yadus.t we may i-efer those who are likely to take an interest in 
this discussion to that paper, and proceed at once to glean what we 
can from the native annals before us, from the death of their 
leader, Heri*Crishna, to the dispension of the Yadus from India. The 
bare fact of their migration altogether out of India proper, prove.? 
that the original intercourse, which- conducted Budha, the patinarch 
of the Yadu race, into IndiaJ (where he espoused Ella, a princess of 


* The cosmography of the Agni Pooran divides the world tlicu known to the 
Hindus into seven dviXpat, or continents : one of tliese is “ Slicil-dwlpa, whose 
“ inhabitants, descended from Bup’ha, are termed Sic&wara (i. e., Sacai-lwdt)" 
His (Bup’ha’s) offspring or descendants were Julud, Sookmar, Manichuk, 
Xoonim, Ootur4s, Darbeeka, Drooma, each of whom cave his name to a khand, 
or division {?«. Sookmarkhand 1) The chief ranges of mountains were Juidus, 
llaivat, Siamah, Indue, Amki, Rim, and Kesarl. “ There were seven grand 
“ rivers, viz., Mug, Mugud, Ai-verna, kc. The inhabitants worship the sun.” 

Slight as this information is, we must believe that this SAc4-dwIpa or Sacatal, 
is the Scythia of the Ancients ; and the Sic^swara (the Siicas of Menu), the 
Sacw so well known to western history, the progenitors of the Partbians, whose 
fir.'it {cH) king was Ancua. The sun-worship indicates the adorer of Mithras, 
tlio Mitra or Sdiya of the Hindu ; the Arverna recalls the Araxet applied to 
the J.axartes ; while Julud, the proper name of the son of the first Wng of 
BAca-dwlpa, appears to be the Juidus of the Tatar historian Abuigazi, who uses 
the same tenri as does the Hindu, to designate a range of mountains, ^ence 
this identity between Pooranic and Tatar oosraogra^y ? 

“ A chief of the twioe-bom tribe (*. e.. Brahmins) was brought by Vishnu’s 
“ eagle from Saca-dwlpa, and thus have SicA-dwipa Brahmins become known in 
“ jambu-dwlpa” (India).— Mr. Colebrooke on Indian Classes, Asiatic E», VoL 
V, p. 63. And Menu says that it was only on their ceasing to sanction Brahmins 
residing amon^tthem, that the inhabitants of these remote western regions 
became ‘ MUuiha! or barbarians : testimonies which must be held condusive of 
perfect intercourse and reciprodty of sentiment between the nations of Central 
Asia and India at periods the most remote. 

k VvU “ Essay on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” Transactions of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, Vol. III. 

I The Bhagvat says, “ Budha (awiseman— a patriarch) came to Bharatkhand 
“ to perform penitentisJ rites, and espoused Ella, by whom he had Priinlnva 
“ (founder of Mat’hura), who had six sons, viz., Ayfi, &c. who carried on the lunar 
“ (ludu) races in India.” Now this Ayii is likewise the patriarch of the Tatars, 
and in that language signifies the moon, a male divinity both with Tatars and 
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the Suiya race, and by -whom his issue was multiplied), was not 
forgotten, though fifty generations had elapsed from the patriarchal 
Budha to Heri — to whom and tho chronicle we return. 

" Praga* is the cradle of tho Yadus who are Somavansa (of the 
lunar race). Thence Mat’hura founded by Prdnirwa remained for 
ages the seat -of power, The name of Jadoo (Yadu), of whom there 
were fifty-six tnbes.f became famous in the world, and of this race 
was the mighty Heri-Crishna, who founded Dwarica,” 

The grand international conflicts amongst the “fifty-.six Ya/lu 
“ tiibes,” at Cilrukh^ta, and subsequently at Dwarica, are .sufficiently 
known to the i-eader of Hindu history, and may be referred to else- 
where.J These events are computed to have happened about 1,100 
years before Christ. On the dispei-sion of the.se races nianj- aban- 
doned India, and amongst these, two of the many sons of Cvishna. 
This deified leader of the Yadus had eight wives, and the offspring 
of the firet and seventh, by a singular fate, now occupy what may be 
termed the outposts of Hinduisra.§ 

Rookmani was the senior of these wives ; and the eldest of lior 
sons was Prid^ma. who wasunarried to a princess of Bidurba ; slm 
bore him two sons, Anuradand Bujra, and from the latter the Bhattis 
claim descent. Bujra had two sons, Niba and Khira. 

" When the Jadoos were exterminated in the conflict at Dwai'ica, 
and Held had gone to heaven, Bujra was on his way from Mat’hura 
to see his father', but Lad only niai'ched twenty coss (forty miles;, 
when he received intelligence of that event, which had swept away 
his kindred. He died upon the spot, when Ndba was electefl king 
and returned to Mat’hura, but Khiiu pursued his journey to 
Dwarica. 

“ The thirty-six tribes of Rajpoots hitherto oppressed by the 
Yadus, who had long held universal dominion, now determined to 
be revenged. NSba was compelled to fiy the holy city [Dwarica] ; 
he became prince of Maroost’hali in the west. 


Rajpoots. Throughout there are trafces of an oririnal identity, which justifies 
the application of the term Indo-Scythic to the Vadu race. — Vide Genealogical 
Table, VoL L 

* Praga is the modem Allahabad, at the confluence of the Jumna and 
GaiigeSj the capital of the Prasii of Megasthenes. 

t This is alternately called Ckapun Cdla and Cftapun Crore, “ fifty-six 
" tribes.” and “ fifty-SK millions,” of Yadua As they Were long supreme over 
India, this number is not inadmissible. 

I Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, VoL III. Vide paper entitled, 
“ Comparison of the Hindu and Theban Hercules.” 

§ Jambuvati was the name of the seventh wife, whose eldest son was c.allcd 
SAmba— he obtained possession of the tracts on both sides the Indus, and 
founded the SindSamnta dynasty, from which the J/iar^as are descended. 
There is every prob.ability that Sambus of Samba-nagari the oppo- 

nent of Alexander, was a descendant of Samba, sou of C'rishna. The Jhareja 
chronicles, in ignorance of the origin of this titular appellation, say that theii' 
“ ancestors came from Sham, or Syt ia.” 
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“ Tlius far fi'om the Bhagvat, (says the Bhatti chronicler) and I 
continue the history of the Bhattis, by the Bi-ahniiu Sooklid’henna 
of Mat’hura. 

“ Naha had issue PrithibSho. 

Khira had two sons, Jhardja and Jud-bhan* 

“ Jud-bhiu was on a pilgiim^e ; the goddess heaifl his vows; 
slie awoke him from his sleep,- and promised whatever he desired. 

' Give me land that I may inhabit,’ said the youth ; ‘ Rule in 
these hills,’ replied the goddess, and disappeai-ed. When Jud-bhan 
awoke, and was yet pondering on the vision of the night, a confused 
noise assailed him ; and looking out, he discovered that the prince 
of the country had just died without issue, and they were disputing 
who should, succeed him. The prime minister said, ‘he dreamed 
that a descendant of Crishna had arrived at SeJiera’f and proposed 
to seek him out and invest him as their prince. All assented, and 
Jud-bhtln -was elected king. He became a great prince, had a 
numerous progeny, and the place of their abode was hencefortli 
stj-led Judoo-ca-aang, ‘ the mountains of Judoo.’ 

" Prithi~bdhu (‘ the arm of the earth’), son of Ndba, prince of 
Maroost’hali, inherited the insignia of Sri-Criahna with the regal 

* Jid, Jud, Jadoo, are the various modes of pronouncing Yadu in the if/wl-Av, 
or spoken dialects of the west. Jud-S/idn, ' die rocket of the Yadus,' woulu 
imply the knowledge of gunpowder at a veiy remote period. 

t The precise knowledge of tho topography of these regions, disp%ed in the 
Bhatti annals, is the most satisfactory proof of their authenticity: lii the pre- 
sent day, it would be in vain to ask any native of JessnlmSr the position of the 
“ hill or Jud,” or the site of Behera ; and but for the valuable translation of 
Baber’s Memoirs, by Mr. Erskiiie, we should have been unable to adduce the 
following testimony. Baber crossed the Indus the I7th February 1610, and on 
the 19th, between that river and one of its great towns, the Behat, he reached 
the very tract where the descendant of Crishna established himself twenty-five 
centuries before. Baber says, “ Seven koe from B^reh to the north there is a 
hiU. This hill in the Zefer Nameh (History of Timoor), and other books, is 
called the HiU of Jfid. At first I was ignorant of the origin of its name, but 
afterwards discovered that in this hill there were two races of men descended 
of the same father. One tribe is called Jfid, Ae other JeiyOh^h. From old 
times they have been the rulers and lords of the inhabitants of this hill, and of 
the lU and Vldeet (political divisions) between Nilib and Behreh. Their 
power is exerted in a friendly and brotherly way. They cannot take from them 
whatever they please. They take as their share a portion that has been fixed 
from very remote times. The Jfld is divided into various branches or families, 
as well as the JenjOhCh. The chief man amongst them gets the name of Ra^. — 
Srskinda Baber, p. 264. 

Here is a decided confirmation that this Hindu colony preserved all their 
original manuers and customs even to Baber’s day. The tribe of Jenjfih6hs, 
^yopd a doubt, is ^e tribe of Johya, so celebrated in the region skirting the 
Sutl^, and which wiU be noticed hereafter. I presented a small work entirely 
rmtmg to then history, to the Royal Asiatic Society. As Baber says they are 
of the same family as the Jhds, they are probably the dweendants of Jiiy, ^e 
broker of Bhatti who changed the faoily patronymic from Jadoo or Judoo 
w phatta ; and thus it appears, that when tne elder branch was driven from 
Gxyni, they retreat^ amongst their relations of the hills of Jad. Baber was 
<iuite enamoured with the beauty of the hill of JOd, which, with its l^e and 
v-alleys, he describes as a miniature Cashmere. — P. 255. 
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umbrella (c/t7tein) made by Viswacarma. He had a son Balnibal, 
(‘ strmig arm’), who espoused Camlavatl, daughter of Vijya Sino-’ 
Prince of Malwn, who gave in dower (daejd)’ one thousand liorsS 
of Khorasan, oue hundred elephants, pearls, gems, and gold innu- 
merable, and five hundred hiindmaids, with chariots and bedsteads 
of gold. The Piiar (Pramar) Camlavati became the cliief queen and 
bore her loi'd one son, 

“ BdJiu, killed by a fall from, his horse ; he left one son, 

“ Soobdhu, who was poisoned by his wife, a daughter of Mund 
Raja Chohan of Ajmer : he left a son, 

“ Rijh, who reigned twelve years. He was married to Soobh’ag 
Soondii, daughter of Ber Sing, prince of Malwa. Having, when 
pregnant, dreamed that she was delivered of a white elephant, the 
astrologers, who interpreted this as an indication of greatne&s, 
desired he might be named Ouj .-f as he approached manhood, the 
coco-nut came from Jud-bhfi.n, prince of Foorubdds (the eastem), 
and was accepted. At the same time tidings arrived that from the 
shores of the ocean, the barbarians (M'letcha), who had formerly 
attacked 8oob6Jiu,t were again advancing, having Ferid Shah of 

* The Pramars were formerly the most powerful potentates of central India. 
Handmaids, and bedsteads of gold, were always a part of the daejd or dower 
of 'Hindu princesses. 

t Abulfazi mentions Joga as prince of Gasmien and Cashmere, who was 
slain by Ogua Khan, the Patriarch of the Tatar tribes. 

t In this early portion of the annals there is a singular mixture of historical 
facts, and it appears that the Yadu scribes confound their connections witli 
the Syrian and Bactrain Greeks, and with the first Mooriem conquerors. 
Imperfect as is this notice of Soobihu, bis son Eijh, and grandson Gpji who 
were thus assailed by Ferid of Khorasan (Bactria), and his auxilloiy, the king 
of Room (Syria), we have a powerful allusion to Antiochus ^e Great, who, 
two hundred and four years before Chris^ invaded Bactria and India. 
Amongst the few facts left of this expedition is his treaty with Sophagasenus, 
the Indian monarch, in which the Syrian king stipulated for a tribute in 
elephants. There are, even in this meoley of incudents, grounds for imagining 
that Sophagasenus is the Yadu prince of QujnL Whether, out of Soob^n and 
Qqh the Greeks manufactured their Sophagasenus, or whether prince Guj 
could have been entitled Soobagh’b-s^n, in compliment to hisroother, Soobag’h- 
Soondii, of Malwa, must be left for the speculative to decide. It is not unlikdy 
that the nature of the tribute, said to have been elephants, which the Indian 
agreed to furnish to the Greek prince, may have ori^ated with the name of 
Ota, which means ‘ elephant’ 

There is at the same time much that refers to the early progress of Islam in 
these regions of central Asia. Pri(^ in his excellent history, extracting from 
the KholaunU^l-AIcbaT, says, “ Hejauge was entrusted with the govemmeiit of 
Khorasan, and Obaidoolah with Seistan, who had orders from Hejauge, bis 
superior, to invade Cabuk whose prince was Reteil or Retpeil, whom the 
author supposes either a Tatar or Hindoo prince. Artfully retiring, he drew 
the Mohammedan army into the defiles, and blocking up the rear, cut off their 
retreat, and Obaidoolah was compelled to purchase his liberation by the pay- 
ment of seven hundred thousand dirhems.’’ 

This was the seventy-eighth year of the Berira, or A. D. 697. Conjoined to 
what foUows, it appears to have reference to Rijh, father of Guj. Again, 

“ Obaidoolah and Abdooreliman invaded Seistan with forty thousand men. 
The prince of Cabul tried the same manceuvre. but was outwitted by the 
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Khoia.'jaii at the head <if four lacs of horse, from whom the peojile 
fled ill dismay. Tlie Riija sent scouts to ohtnin accurate intelligence, 
and marched to Harreou to meet him ; while the foe encamped two 
coss from Koonjsheher.* A battle en-sued, in which the invader 
was defeated with the loss of thirty thou.sand men, and four thousand 
on tlie part of the Hindus. But the foemaii rallied, and Raja Rijh, 
who again encountered him, was wounded and died just as prince 
Guj returned with Hansavati, his bride, daughter of Jud-bhsLn of 
the east. In two battles the king of Khorasan was vanquished, 
when he obtained an auxiliary in the king of Room (Momi-pati), to 
establish the Kora,a and the law of the prophet in infidel lands. 
While the armies of the Asilras were thus jrreparing their strength. 
Raja Guj called a council of ministers. There being no strong-hold 
of importance, and it being impossible to stand against numbers, it 
WHS determined to erect a fortreas amidst the mountains of tlie 
north. Having .summoned ids friends to his aid, he sought council 
of the guardian goddess of his race ; who foretold tluit the power of 
the Hindus was to cease, but commanded him to erect a fort and call 
it Giijiii. While it was approaching completion, news came that 
the kings of Room and Khorasan were near at hand : 

Hooml-pat, Klu>r&!.d)i-pal. h&e, (/di. pak'A/ity pdi, 

Chinla Urd, chit'k legi ; suoiu) Jud’pal Jicui.f 

" The stick wounded the drum of tire Jadoo }irince ; tlie army was 
formed, gifts were distributed, and the astrologers were commanded 
fo assign such a moment for marching as might secure the victory. 

Mohammedan, who conquered a great part of Csbul and acquired ^afc booty, 
with which he returned to Seistan, to the great displeasure of Hqjauge ; ami 
Abdoorehman entered into a confederacy with Retpeil to attack Heiauge, and 
absolve Cabd from tributa Moghairan was the successor of Abdooreliman 
in Khorasan, while his father, Motilel, was employed beyond the Jehoon, but 
died at Meru of a burning diarrhoea, bequeathing his government to YezzicL” 

This account of Moghairah’s (the governor of Khorasan) death, while carry- 
ing on war against the Hindu Retpeil of Cabul. has much analogy to the sud- 
den death of Mamviz, the foe of Rijh of Zabulisthan. One thing is now proved, 
that princes of the Hindu faith rul^ over all these regions in the first ages of 
Islamism, and made frequent attempts, for centuries al'ter, to reconquer them. 
Of this fact, Baber gives us a most striking instance in his description of Giyni, 
or, as lie writes, GItazni. He says, “ 1 have seen, in anotlier history, that when 
“ the Rai of Hind besieged Subaktegiu in Ghazni, Subaktegin ordered dead flesh 
*■ and other impurities to be thrown into the fountain, when there instantly arose 
“ a tempest and hurricane, with rain and snow, and by this device he drove away 
“ the enemy.” Baber adds, “ I made tiien inquiry in Ghazni for this well, but 
“nobody could give me theslighest information r^arding it,” p. IfiO. Doubtless, 
when Baber conquered India, and became better acqusunted with the Hindu 
warriors, he would have got to the bottom of this auecdo^ and have seen th.U 
the success of the ruse of Subaktegin arose out of the religion of his foes, who 
could not use water thus contaminated by the flesh of the sacred kine. The 
celebrated Balabhi was reduced by the same stratagem. 

* Neither of these towns appears in any map. “There is a Koonj Reshak in 
“ Khorasan, and a Penjher in Balk.” — Sir W. Ousky’s Ebn Hautkal, pp. 213-223. 

+ “The king of Room and the king of Khorasan, with horse (MS') elephante 
“ {gdi or ytg) caparisons {p3J:hw) and foot-soldiers {pdi or pdik) [are at hand], 
•• Beware, let it enter your mind, oh Ra^, Lord of the Judoos !” 
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'■ Thursday {VTislvpatwar) the 13th of Mah, the enlightened half 
of the moon, when one ghurri of the day had fled, was the auspicious 
hour; and the drum of departure sounded. That; day he marched 
eight coss, and encamped at Doolapoor. The combined kings advanced, 
but in the night the Shah of Khorasan died of indigestion. When 
it was reported to the king of Eoom (Shah Secunder Roomi) that 
Shah Mamraiz was dead, he became alarmed and said, 'while we 
mortals have grand 8cherae.9 in hand, he above has other views for 
us.’ Still his ai-my advanced like waves of the ocean ; caparisons 
and chains clank on the backs of elephants, while instruments of 
war resound through the host. Elephants move like walking 
mountains ; tlie sky is black with clouds of dust ; bright helms 
reflect the rays of the sun. Four coss (eight miles) separated the 
hostile armies. RajaGuj and his chieftains performed their ablutions, 
and keeping the Joffinis* in their rear, advanced to the combat. 
Each host rushed on like famished tigere ; the eaikh trembled ; the 
heavens were overcast ; nor was aught visible in the gloom but tlie 
radiant helm. War-bells resound ; horses neigh ; masses of men 
advance on each other, like the dark rolling clouds of Bhadoon. 
Hissing speeds the feathered dart ; the lion roai'of thewairiors is 
i-e-echoed ; the edge of the sword deluges the ground with blood ; 
on both sides the dIows resound on the crackling bones. Here was 
Jud-Ead, there the Khans and Ameers, as if Time had encountered 
his fellow. Mighty warriors strew the earth; heroes fall in the 
cause of their lords. The army of the Shah fled ; he left twenty-five 
thousand souls entangled in tho net of destruction ; he abandoned 
elephants and horses, and even his throne. Seven thousand Hindus 
lay dead on tire field. The drum of victory resounded, and the 
Jadoon returned triumphant to his capital. 

“ On Sunday, the 3d of Bysak, the spring season [Vaaant), the 
Rohiiii Nikhitra, and Sarirvat Dherina-raja {Yvduhtra) 3008,+ seated 
on the throne of Gujnr, he maintained the Jadoon race. With this 
victory his power became firm : he conciuered all the countries to the 
west, and sent an ambassador to Cashmere to call its prince Kan- 
drupke4 his preseucc. But the prince refused the summons : he 
said the world would scoff at him if he attended the stirrup of 
another without being first worsted in fight. Raja Ouj invaded 
Cashmere ; and married tire daughter of its prince, by whom he had 
a son, called Salbahan. 

“ When this child had attained the age of twelve, tidings of another 
iirvasion came from Khorasan. Raja Guj shut himself up for three 
entire days in the temple of Cilladevi ;§ on the fourth day the god- 

’ The unclean spirits of Rajpoot martial mythologj’, who feed on the slain. 

+ This date is circumstantial, and might be fixed or disproved by calcu- 
lation ; if the heterogeneous mixture of such widely separated incidents as 
those in Syro-Macedonian and Mahomedan History did not deter us from the 
attempt. 

I No such name appears in Wilson’s Rcy Taringini. 

§ Tutelary goddess, or •' of the race 
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dess appeared and revealed to him his destiny; thatGujni would 
pass fix>m iiis hands, hut that his posterity would re-inherit it, not 
as Hindus but as Mooslenis; and directed him to send his son 
Salbahan amongst the Hindus of the east, there to erect a city to he 
named after him. She said that he would have fifteen sons, whose 
issue would multiply ; ‘ that he (Raja Guj) would fall in the defence 
of Gujni, but would gain a glorious reward hereafter.’ 

“ Having heard his fate revealed, Raja Guj convened his family 
and kin, and on pretence of a pilgrimage to Jowala-mookhi,* * * § he 
caused them tojdepart, with the prince S^bahan, for the east. 

“ Soon after the foe approached within five coss of Gujni. Leaving 
therein his uncle Seydeo for its defence, Raja Guj marched to meet 
him. The king of Khorasan divided his army into five divisions ; 
the Raja fonned his into three : a desperate conflict ensued, in which 
both the king and the Raja were slain. The battle lasted 
and a hundred thousand Meers and thirty-thousand Hindus strewed 
the field. The king's son invested Gujni ; for thirty days it was 
defended by Seydeo, when he performed, the Sa7ca,l and nine 
tliousand valiant men gave up their lives. 

“ When tidings of this fatal event were conveyed to Salbahan, for 
twelve days tlie ground became his bed.§ He at length reached 
the Pimj&b, where he fixed on a spot with abundance of water, and 
having collected his clansmen around him, he laid the foundation of a 
city which he named after himself, Salbahanpooi'. The surrounding 
Bliomias attended, and acknowledged his supremacy. Seventy-two 
years of the era of Vierama had elapsed when Salbahanpoor was 
founded, upon Sunday, the 8th pf the month of Bhadoon.]] 

“ Salbahan conquered the whole region of the Punjab. He had 
fifteen sons, who all became Rajas : viz., Balund, Rasaloo, Dhur- 
mungud, Vacha, Roopa, Soondur, Lek’h, Juskum, Naima, Maut, 
Neepak, Gangeou, Jugeou; all of whom, by the strength of their 
own arms, established themselves in independence. 


* This volcano is a well-known place of pilgrimage in the Sewaluk mountains, 

t A puhar is one-fourth of the day. 

i Tor a description of this rite, see Vol. I, p. 276. 

§ In conformity with the Hindu ordinances of matim, or mourning. 

II Here is another circumstantial date, 8. 72, or A. D. 16, for the foundation 
of Salbahana in the PuiyAb, by the fugitive Yadu prince from GujnL Of its 
exact position we have no means of judging, but it could not have been remote 
from Lahore. It may be deemed a fortunate coincidence that I should discover 
that ancient inscription (Vol. I, pp. 700-1,) of this capital, styled Salp^r, 
governed by a Gete or Jit in the fourth century; which suggested the idea 
(which manv facts tend to prove), whether these Yadus (whose illegitimate 
issue, as will appear in the sequel, are called Juts) may not be the Yuti or 
Getes from Centnil Asia. The coincidence of the date of Salbahan-Yadu with 
that of the Saca Salivahan, the Talc, will not fail to strike the enquirer into 
Hindu antiquities ; and it is not the least curious circumstance, that these 
Yadus, or Yotl, displaced the Takshac, or Tak, from this region, as will appear 
immediately. In further corroboration, see notes 2 and 2, pp. 700-1, and 
luscriptions, U, p. 702 and VI, p. 707. 
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“ The coco-uut from Raja Jeipal Tuar was sent from Dehli, and 
accepted.* BaJund proceeded to Dehli, whose prince advanced to 
meet him. On his return with his bride, Salb^an determined to 
redeem Gujni from the foe and avenge his father’s death. He crossed 
the Attoc to encounter Jellal, who advanced at the head, of twenty 
thousand men. Crowned with victory, he regained possession of 
Gujni, where he left Balund, and returned to his capital in the 
Punjab : he soon after died, having ruled thirty-three years and 
nine months. 

“ Balund succeeded. His brothers had now established themselves 
in all the mountainous tiaets of the Punjih. But the Toork^ be^an 
inpidly to increase, and to subjugate all beneatli their sway, and tlie 
lands around Gujni were again in their power. Balund had no 
minister, but superintended in person all the details of his govei'n- 
ment. He had seven sons : Bhattr, Bhirpati, Kullur, Jinj,J: Surmor, 
Bhynai'^cha, Mangreo. The second son Bhilpati (i, c., loi-d of tho 
earth) had a son, Chakito, from whom is descended the Chakito 
(Chag^ai) tribe.§ 

“ ^akito had ei^ht sons, viz., Deosi, Bharoo, Kherakhan, Nahiir, 
JeipAl,[j Dharsi, Beejlf-Khan, Shah Summund. 

“ Balund, who resided at Salhahanpoor, left Gujni to tho charge 
of his grandson Chakito ; and as the power of the barbarian {M’letcha) 
increased, he not only entertained troops of that race, but all his 
nobles were of the some body. They offered, if he would quit tho 
religion of his fathers, to make him master of Balich Bokhaiu, where 
dwelt the Oosbek race, whose king had no offspring but one daughter. 
Chakito married her, and became king of Balich Bokhara, and lord 
of twenty-eight thousand home. Between Balich and Bokhara runs 
a mighty river, and Chakito was king of all from the gate of Balich- 
shJm to the face of Hindust’han ; and from him is descended the 
tribe of Chakito Moguls.ir 

* At every page of these annals, it is evident that they have been transcribed 
by sumo ignoramus, who bos jumbled together events of ancient and modem 
date. The prince of Dehli might have been JeipM, but if we are to place aisy 
faith in the chronology of the Tiiar race, no prince of this family could be 
synchronous with the Yadu Salbahau. I am inclinod to think that the emigro- 
^n o( ^bahan'e ancestors from Gujni was at a much later period than >j. 
72, as I shall note as we proceed. 

t Toori is the term in the dialects which the Hiudus apply to the races from 
central Asia, tte Tiirshia of the Fooratis. 

t Doubtless the .ancestor of the Johya race, termed the Jenjuhdh by Baber, 
and who dwelt with the' Juds in the hills of Jud, the Juddoo-ca-daug of the 
Bhatti MSS. 

§ However curious this assertion, of the Chagitais being descended froiu tlic 
Yadtis. it ought not to surprise us : I repeal that oil these tribes, whether 
termed Indo-Scy^c or Tatar, prior to Islamism, professed a faith which may 
be termed Hinduism. 

II As it is erident tlie period has reference to the very first years of Isl.iniisni, 
and it is st.ated that the sons of Guj were to be proselrt^s, it is by no means 
improbable that this is Jypal, the infidel prince of Khwarczni.— See Price’s 
Mahomedfiu History. 

IF This is a most uuiiyrtant admission of ilic prcsclytism of the aiioicut Indo- 

2<j 
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“ Kullur, third son of Balund, had eight sons, whose descendants 
are designated Kullur* Their names were, Scodas, Ramdas, Asso, 
Kistna, Samoh, Gango, Jesso, Bhago ; almost all of whom became 
Moosulmauns. They are a numerous race, inhabiting the moun- 
tainous countries west of the river, f and notorious robbers. 

" Jinj, the fourth son, had seven sons; Champo, Gokul, Mehraj, 
Hunsa, Bhadon, Rasso, Juggo, all whose issue bore the name of 
Jinj and in like manner did the other sons become the patriarchs 
of tribes. 

“ Bhatti succeeded his father Balund. He conquered fourteen 
princes, and added their fortunes to his own. Among his effects, he 
reckoned twenty-four thousand mules§ laden with treasure ; sixty- 
thousand horse, and innumeitible foot, As soon as he mounted the 
gadi, he assembled all his forces at Lahore preparatory to the teclca- 
dou?i] destined against Beerbhan Bhagel, lord of Kenekpoor, 
Beerbhan fell in the battle which ensued, at the head of forty 
thousand men. 

“ Bhatti had two sons, Mungul Rao and Musoor Rao. With 
Bhatti, the patronymic was changed, and the tribe thenceforth was 
di.stinguished by his name. 

*' Mungul Rao succeeded, but his fortune was not equal to that of 
his fathers. Dhoondi, king of Guzni, with a mighty force, invaded 

Bcjrthic Yadu princes to the faith of Islam, though there can be no reasonable 
doubt of it. Temugin, better known by his nomm de guerre, Jungeez, tlie 
father of Chagitai, according to the Mahomedan historians, is termed an infidel, 
and so was 2 wcmA, the father of Mahomed of Khwarezin : the one was of the 
Getic or Yuti race ; the other, as his name discloses, of the TAk or Takshac, the 
two grand races of central Asia. The insertion of this pedigree in this place 
completely vitiates chronology : yet for what purpose it could have been inter- 
polated, if not founded on some fact, we cannot surmise. 

* We can, by means of tlie valuable translation of the Commentaries of 
Baber, trace many of these tribes. 

t It bos already been stated, that the fifteen brothers of Balund established 
themselves in the mountainous parts of the Punjab, and that his sons inherited 
tliose West of the Indus, or Damaun. The Afghan tribes, whose supposed 
genealogy from the Jews has excited so much cunosity, and who now inJiabit 
the regions conquered by tlie sons of Salbahan, are possibly Xadus, who, on 
conversion, to give more icldt to their antiquity, converted radu into VoAud!, 
or Jew, and added the rest of the story from the Kordn. That grand division 
of Afghans called the Euzofiye, or ‘ Sons of Joseph,’ whose original country 
was Cabal and Guzni, yet retain the name of Jadoon (vulgar of Yadu), as one 
of their principal subdivisions ; and they still occupy a position in the hilly 
region east of the Indus, conquered by the sons of Balund. It would be a 
curious fact could we prove the Afghans not Ta/t7idU but Vadus. 

t Doubtless the junction of Jin.i with that of Johy^ another numerous tribe, 
formed the JenjuhSh of Baber ; the Johyoa of the Bhatti annals, now known 
only by name, but whose history forms a volume. Ttesonsof Jinj have left 
numerous traces— Jenjian on the Garah ; Jinjinialli in the desert, &c. _ 

I Even the mention of an animal unknown in the desert of India, evinces the 
ancient source whence these annals are compiled. Had the Yadu colony at 
tWa pteriod obtained a footing in the desert, south of the Sutlej, the compu- 
tation would have been by camel-loads, not by mules. 

|i SeeYol, I p. 313, for an account of this militaiy foray. 
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Lahore;* nor did Muiigul llao oppo.se him, but with his eldest son 
ll.:d into the wilds on the haiik.s of the river. The foe then invested 
Salbalianpoor, where resided the family of the Raja ; but Miisoor 
Rao escaped and fled to the Lakhi J ungle.i' There being only a 
cultivating peasantry in this tract, he overcame them, and became 
master of the country. 3Iusoor llao had two sons, Abhe Rao and 
Sarun Rao. The elder, Abhd Rao, brought the whole Lakhi Junglo 
under his control, and liis Issue, svhich multiplied, became famous as 
tlie Abhoria Blrattis. Sarun quarrelled witli and separated from lii.s 
brother, and his issue descended to tho rank of cultivators, and arc 
well known as the Sarun Jut.s.+ 

“ Muugul Rao, the son of Bhatti, and who abandoned his kingdom, 
had six sous : Mujum Kao, Kullursi, Moolraj, Seoraj, Phool, Kcwala. 

“ When Mungiil Rao fled from the king, his children were secreted 
in the house.s of his subjects. A Bliomia named Satidas, of the trilje 
of I'd/r.g whose nneestor.shad been reduced liom poM cr and wealth by 
the ancestors of the Bhatti prince, determined to avenge himself, and 
jiifurmed the king that some of the children were concealed in the 
liou.se of a hanker (mJioocai'). The king sent the Tik with a party 
of troops, and surroinidcd the house of Sridhar, who was carried 

•This would alinnst imply that Rthorc and Salhahana were one and the 
same place, but from wliat follows, the iiitor'cihiig diatiuicc coiilil not Imvc 
liceii great betwooii the two cities. Tliore is a Snugala, south of f.aiiore, uoar 
tlie altars of Alexander, and a Sialkote in our inodera nnip.s. Salbaliann. 
Sallwliaiipoor, or simply Salpoova, may have been erected uii llu- riiin.s ot 
Kiimpilaiiagri. M'e may hope that riijtearolies in that jvt untouched regicni. 
tlie Punjab, will afford much to tlie elucidation of ancient iiistory. 

+ The Lakhi Jungle is well known in India for its once celebrated breed of 
horses, extinct witliin the lii-st twenty years. 

I Tlius it is that the nio.st extensive agi'icnltuval races sjiread all over India, 
called Jals or Jils. have a tradition that they are descoiided fiuiu the Va<lii race, 
(<iu. I'nti ?) and that their original country is Car.d.ahar. Such was stated to 
me as the origin of the Jats of Biana and Bhuvtpore. Wliy the descendants 
of Sarun assumed the name of Jut>i is not .stated. 

§ This iuciclental mention of the race of T.ak, mid of its being in gn-at 
cniisidei'atioii on tho settlement of the Yadus in the Punjab, is very important. 
J have given a sketch of this tribe (Vol. I, p. 93), but since 1 wrote it, I have 
discovered the capital of the Tdl:, and on the very siiot where I should have 
expected t/te aile. or Ta^'ilo. the capital of Ta.xiles. the friend of Alexander. 
Ill that sketch I hesitated not to say, that the name wa.s not personal, but ai'o.^e 
from his being the head of the Tc/^liac or A’oya tribe, which i.s coiilinimd. it 
is to Baber, or rather to liis translator, that I am iudebted for this discovery, 
i n describing the limits of BAnu. Baber thu.s mentions it ; “ And on the west 
•' is Desht. which is also called Bizar and T3k to u hich the erudite tron.slator 
adds, •• Tak is said long to have been the caiiital of Daman.” In Mr. Blphin- 
stoiie’s map, Bazar, winch Baber makes identical with Tilk, is a few miles north 
of the city of Attoc. There is no question that both the river and city were 
muucd after the race of Tak or Taksliac, the Nagas, K.agvansi. or ' fiaL- r.nw,' 
who spread over India. Indeed, I would assume that the name of Oinphis, 
which young Tasilcs had on his father’s death. Ls Ophit. the Greek version oi 
Tak, the ‘ serpent.' The Taks appear to have been e.'tabii.shed in the siluic 
regions at the earliest period, The Malfxhlt'U'Ht dc'Cviiies the wavs between 
•lauindja and the Tukshac.s, to rcveiiyc on tlieir ki:.;; The dv.iTn vi i.i' latliei 
Parikhit, emperor of ludr.aprest’ha. or i;vi.;: 
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befovo tlie king, who swo)-e Jie would put all his family to death if 
he did not produce tiie young princes of SalbaJmna. Tlie alai'ined 
banker pretested he had no children of the Raja’s, for that the 
infants who enjoyed his protection were the offspring of a Bhomia. 
who had fled, on the invasion, deeply in his debt. But tlie kin<» 
ordered him to produce them ; he demanded the name of their vil- 
lage, sent for the Bhoinias belonging to it, and not only made the 
reyal infants of Salbahana eat with them, but marry their daughters. 
The banker had no alternative to save their lives but to consent : 
they were brought forth in the peasant’s garb, ate with the husband- 
men (Juts), and were mairied to their daugiiters* * * § . Thus the offspring 
of Kullur-rai bacame the Kuliorea J&ts ; those of Moondraj and Seo° 
iTij, the Moonda and Seora JSts ; while tlic younger boys, Phool and 
Kewala, who were passed off as a barber (tide), and a potter 
(IJiomdr), fell into tliat class. 

“ Mungul Rao, who found shelter in the wilds of the Garah, 
crossed that stream and subjugated a new temtory. At this period^ 
the tribe of Baraha* inhabited the banks of the river; beyona them 
were the Boota Rajpoots of Bootabun.f In Poogul dwelt tlic 
Pramaia ;{ in Dliat the Soda§ race ; and the Lodra|| Rajpoote in 
Lodorva. Here Mungul Rao found security, and with the sanction 
of the Soda prince, he fixed his future abode in the centre of the 
lands of the Lodras, the Barahas, and the Sodas. On the death of 
Mungul Rao, he was succeeded by 

“ Mujum Rao, who escaped from Salbahanpoor with Ins father. 
He was recognized by all the neighbouring princes, who sent the 
usual presents on his accession, and the Soda prince of Amerkote 
made aa offer of his daughter in marrii^e, which was accepted, and 
the nuptials were solemnized at Amerkote. Ho had three sons, 
Kehur, Moolraj.lT and Gogli. 


* The tiaines of these Ra^jpoot r.aces, several of which arc now blotted from 
the page of existence, prove tiie fidelity of the original manuscript. The 
llavahns arc now ilahomedaus. 

t TJio Boota is amongst the extinct tribes. 

’ Poogul from the most remote times has been inhabited hv the Pramar 
race. It is one of tlie N0-Kot% Maroo-c^ the niae casHts of tlie desert. 

§ The Sodas of Amerkote have inhabited the desert from time immemorial, 
and are in all probability the Sogdi of Alexander. See Vol. I, p. 85. 

II Ijodorvawill be described hereafter. 

11 Moolraj had three sons, Rajpal. Lohw.a, and Choobar. The elder son had 
two sons, Ranno and Cfeegoh ; the first of whom had five sons, Dhookur, 
Pohor, Bood, Koolroo, JeipAl, all of whom had issue, and became heads of 
clans. The descendants of Geegoh bore the name of Khenwr (^. chiefs of 
Qimar T) The annals of all these states abound with simUar minute genea- 
logical details, which to the Rajpoots are of the highest importance in enabling 
them to trace the affinities of families, but which it is imperative to omit, as 
they possess no interest for the European reader. I have extracted the names of 
the issue of Moolraj to shew this. The KJiengarswere famed in the peninsula 
of Saurashtra — nine of them ruled in Joonagur Girnar ; and but for this inci- 
dental relation, their origin must have ever remained concealed froni the 
archeologist, as the race has long been extinct. 
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" Kellur became renowned for his exploits. Heaving of a caravan 
(hajila) of five hundred horses going from Arore* * * § to Mooltan, he 
))ui-sucd them with a chosen band disguised as caruel-merehants, and 
came up with his prey across the Punjnud.f where he attacked and 
captured it, and retunied to his abode. By sucli exploits he became 
known, and the coco-nut {narjU) was sent to Mujum Rao, iuid his 
two elder sons, by Allansi Deora, of Jhalore. The nuptials were 
celebrated with great splendour, and on their return, Kehur laid the 
foundation of a castle, which he named Tunnote in honour of Tunno- 
devi. Ere it was completed, Rao Mujum died. 

■' Kehur succeeded. On his accession, Tunnote was attacked by 
Jesrit, chief of the Barahas4 because it was erected on the bounds 
of his tribe ; but Moolraj defended it, and the Barahas were com- 
pelled to retire. 

“ On Mungulwar (Tuesday), the full moon of Mah, S. 787§ (A.D. 
731), the fortress of Tunnote was completed, and a temple erected to 
Turmo-Mata Shortly after a treaty of peace was formed witii tho 
Barahas, which was concluded by the nuptials of their chief with tho 
daughter of Moolraj.” 

Having thus fairly fixed' the Yadu Bhatti chieftain in the land of 
MarucA, it seems a proper point at which to close this initiatory 
chapter with some observations on the diversified history of this 
tribe, crowded into so small a compass ; though the notes of expla- 
nation, subjoinedas we proceeded, will renderfewer remarks requisite, 

* The remains of this once famous town, the ancient capital of the upper 
valley of the Indus, I had the happiness to discover by means of one of my 
parties, in 1811. It isthe AZore of Abulfazi], the capital of Raja Sehris, whose 
kingdom extended north to Cashmere, and south to the ocean ; and the Azour 
of D'Anviile, who, on the authority of Ehn Haukal, says, “ Atour est pi'etquc 
“ comparMt d, MOllan pow la (/ra7ideu.r.” He adds, that Asizi places it “ trente 
“ parasazi^udde Afamora.” If Mansora is the ancient Belcher (capital of the 
Sogdi), we shotild read three instead of See Map. 

t Fztzijntid is the name which the Indus bears imine&ately below the point 
of confluence of the live streams {puty-nadi). The mere mention of such 
terms as the Punjnnd, and the ancient Arore, stamps these annals with 
authenticity, however they may be deformed by the interpolations and 
anachronisms of ignorant copyists. Of Arore, or the Puninud, excepting the 
regular casida, or messenger^ perhaps not an individual living in JessulniBr 
could now speak. 

J This shews that the Baraha tribe was of the same faith with the Yadu 
Bhatti ; in fact “ the star of Islam" did not shine in these regions for some 
time after, although Omar, in the first century, had established a colony of the 
faithful at Belcher, afterwards Wansoora. The Barahas are uientioued by 
Pottinger in his travels in Balochistan. 

§ There are but six descents given from Salbahan, the leader of the Yadu 
colony from Zabulist'han into the Punjab, and Kehur, tlie founder of their 
first settlement in the desert of In^a. The period of the first is S. 72, of the 
other S. 787. Either names are wanting, or the period of Salbalian is erroneous. 
Kehur’* period, viz.. S. 787, appeals a landmark, and is borne out by numerous 
subsequent most valuable synchronisms. IVere we to admit one hundred years 
to have elapsed between Salbahan and Kehui', it would wake the period of 
expulsion from Zabulist’han about S. Ci7. which is ju.st about the era of 
Mahomed. 
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silico with their Jiclp tlie reader may draw his own coHclusiotis as 
to the value of tliis jicrtion of the Bhatti- annals, which may be 
divided into four distinct epochs : 

1st. — That of Heri, the ancester of the Yadu race. 

2d. — Their expulsion, or the voluntary abandonment of India by 
hia children, with their relations of the Hericula and Pandii races, 
for the countries w’cst of the Indus : their settlements in Maxoos- 
t’hali: the founding of Gujni, and combats with the kings of Room 
and Khorasan. 

3d. — Their expulsion from Zabulist’han, colonization of the Punjab, 
and creation of the new capital of Salbahanpoor. 

4th. — Their expulsion from the Punjslb, and settlement in M^r, 
the rocky oasis of Maroo, to the erection of Tunnote. 

It is the more unnecessary to enter into greater details on these 
outlines of the early Yadu history, since the subject has been in 
part treated elsewLere.* A inumplicity of scattered facts and 
geographical distinctions, fully warrants our assent to the geneial 
trutn of these recoids, which prove that the Yadu i-ace had dominion 
in central Asia, and were again, as Islamisra advanced, repelled upon 
India The obscure legend of their encounters with the allied Syrian 
and Bactrian kings would have seemed altogether illusory, did not 
evidence exist that Antiochus the Great was slain in these very 
regions by an Indo-Soythian prince, called by the Greek writera 
Sophagasenas : a name in all probability compounded from Soobihu 
and his grandson Guj (who might have usea the common affix of 
8^na), the Yadu princes of Gujni, who ai’e both stated to have had 
conflicts with the Bactrian (Khorasan) kings. 

Seestan (the region of cold, ‘ see') and both sides of the valley, 
were occupied in the earliest periods by another biunch of the Yadus ; 
for the Sind-Samma dynasty was descended from Samba (which 
like Yadu became a patronymic) — of which the Greeks made Sainbus 
— and one of whose descendants o|)poaed Alexander in his progress 
down the Indus. The capital of this dynasty was Samvux-ca-kote, 
or Samanagari, yet existing on the lower Indus, and which was cor- 
rupted into Minagara by the Greeks. 

It is an interesting hypothesis, that would make the Chagitais 
descendants of the Yadu.s.f In like manner, Bdppd, the ancestor of 


♦See “Easw on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, VoL III. 

+ Mr. WUson discovered the name of Pandu in Ptolemy’s Geography of 
Sogdiai»_; and according to Ebii Haukal, the city of Herat is also c^ed Heri. 
Tim adjoins Maru, or Murve, and to Maroost’hali the Pandu and Hericula races 
retired on their emle from India, If ever these remote regions are searched for 
andent inscription^ we may yet ascend the ladder of Time. What was that 
Hani/ri language, inscribed on the gate of Samarkand ! (Ouseley, Ebn Haukal, 

E . 254.) The mmented death of that enterprizing traveller, Mr. Brown, when 
e was about visiting Transoxiana, leaves a fine fiSd to the adventurous. The 
Buddhist colossal sculptures and caves at Bamian, with such inscriptions as 
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tiie Ranas of M^war, abandoned central India after establishing 
his line in Cheetore, and retired to Khorasan. All this proves that 
Hinduism prevailed in these distant regions, and that the inter- 
course was unrestricted between central Asia and India. We have 
undiscovered fields of inquiry in Transoxiana, and in the still more 
accessible region of the PunjS,b, where much exists to reward the 
ai’cheeologist : Saibahanpoor, Kampilnagari, Behera, the hill of Jud, 
perhaps Bucephalia,* the seven towns of Ooch, but, above ail, the 
capital of Taxiles. Let us hope that, in this age of enterprize, these 
suggestions may be followed up : we can promise the adventurer a 
very difterent result from that which tempts the explorer of bar- 
barous Africa, for here he would penetrate into the firet haunts of 
civilization, and might solve one of the great problems which still 
distract mankind. 

they may contain, are of the highest importance ; and I have little doubt, wOl 
be found of the same character as those discovert in the cave-temples of India, 
attributed to the Pandus. 

• In a portion of the essay “ On the Theban and Hindu Hercules,” which I 
suppressed as better suited to an intended dissertation “ On the Sepulchral 
“ Monuments of the Rsjpoots,” where I trace a close analogy between their 
customs and those of the Scytbio and Scwdinavian Warriors, my particular 
attention was drawn to that singular monument discovered by Elphinstone, 
called the “ Tope MawikymUc.” I had before (Trans. R. A. S,, Voll I, p. 330) 
coidectured it to be one of the many mausoleums erected to Menander, but on 
observing the geography of St. Croix, in his ' Examen, Critujue ties 
Eutoriau d’Alexamre,’ who places the city of Bucephalus on the very spot 
where the monument found by Mr. £. exists, I gave up Menander for 
Alexander’s horse, and this, long anterior to its reported excavation by the 
Chev. Ventura, for whose subsequent observations we impatiently wait 
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CHAPTER II, 

Eao Kekur, cotempoyanj (tf the Caliph Al Walii.—JIis Ciffspring become headi 
of tnbee.—Hehur, the first who extended his ccmquests to the plains.— He is 
slain.— Tunno succeeds.— He assails the Barahas and Langas.-T-unnote iV 
vested by ilte prince of Moollam, who is defeated.— Eao Tunno esj) 0 uses the 
daughter of theBoota chief. — Hisprogtny. — Tunno finds a concealed trea- 
sure. — Erects the castle of Beefnote. — Tunno dies.— Succeeded by Beefi Eae . — 
He assails die Bahara tribe, who conspire with the Langas to attach the BhaUi 
prince.— Treacherous massacre of Beeji EoA and hds kindred.— Beoraj saved 
by a Brahmin. — Tunnote taken. — InhahitanUputtothe sword. — Beorqj joins 
his mother in Bootaidn.— Erects Deoraunil, schich is assailed by the Boota chi^, 
who is circumvented and put to death by Beoraj. — The Bhatti prince is visited 
by a Jogi, whose disciple he becomes.— Tide changed from Kao to Eawtd.— 
Beoraj, massacres the Langas, who acknowledge his supremacy.— Account of 
the Langa iribe.—Beoraj conquers Lodorva, capital of the Lodra Ec^jpools.- 
Avenges an insult of the prince of Bh&r. — Singtdar trait cf patriotic devotion. 
— Assaults Bh&r. — Ketums to Lodorva.— Excavates lakes in Khaddi. — Assas- 
sinated.— Succeeded by Raund Hoond, who revenges his father’s deads.— His 
son Baehera espouses the daughter of Bullub-Sdn, of Buttun Anhulwarra.— 
CotempwarUs of Mahmoud of Oujni.— Captures a caravan of horses.— The 
Pahoo Bhaiiis conquer Poogul from the Johyas.—Boosdj, son of Baehera, 
attacks the Kheeehies.—Prooceeds with his three h7-othirs to the land of Kher, 
where they espouse the Gohilote chi^s daughters.— Important synchronisms . — 
Baehera dies.—BoosSj succeeds.— Attacked by the Soda prince Hamir,in 
whose rmgn the Caggar ceased to flow throughihe desert — Traditional couplet. 
—Sons of Boos&j.—The youngest, Lanja Beeji Roe, mairies the daughter of 
Sidraj Solankijking of AnJiulwarra. — The other eons of Eoos6j,Jesul, and 
Beeji Roe. —Bhojdeo, son of Lanja Beeji Rai, becomes lord of Lodorva on the 
death of Doos6j.—Jesul conspires against his nephew Blujdeo.— Solicits aid 
from the Sultan of Ghar,whomhe joins aUAroj-e.— Swears allegiance to the 
Sultan. — Obtaine his aid to dispossess Bhojdeo. — Lodorva attacked and plun- 
dered. — Blwjdeo slain.— Jesul becomes Ravml of the Bhatiis.— Abandons 
Lodorva as too exposed. — Biscovers a site for a new capUai.— Prophetic in- 
scription on the Brimsir-coond, or fountain.— Founds Jessulmer,— Jesul dies, 
and is succeeded by Salbahan II. 

The dates of the varied events related in the preceding chapter 
may he of doubtful accuracy, but wo have at length arrived on tho 
terra Jirma of Bhatti chronology. We may distrust the date, 3008 
of y udishtra’s era, for tho victory obtained by tho Jadoon prince of 
Gujni over the kings of Room and Khorasan ;* as well as that of S. 
72 assigned for the exode of Salbahan and his Yadus from Zabu- 


* The emperor Babertells us, in his Commentaries, that the people of India 
apply tie term Khorasan, to all tie regioia west of tie Indus. 
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list’han, and their colonization of the Punjab ;* but their settlements 
in the desert, and the foundation of Tunnote, their first seat of 
power, in S. 787 (A.D, 731). are coiToborated by incontrovertible 
synchronisms in almost every subsequent reign of these annals. 

Kehur. a name highly respected in tlie history of the Bhatti i-ace, 
and whose exploit has been already recorded, must have been the 
cotemporaiy of the celebrated Khalif A1 Walid, the first whose arms 
extended to the plains of India, and one of whose earliest conquests 
and chief positions was Arore, the capital of Upper Sinde. 

Kehurf had five sons; viz., Tunno, Ooti-rao, Chunnur, Kafrio, 
Tha^m. All of them had offspring.^ who became the heads of clans, 
I'etaining the patronymic. All were soldiers of fortune, and they 
conquered the lands of the Chu nna Rajpoots ;§ but the latter revenged 
themselves upon Kehur, whom they attacked and slew as he was 
hunting. 

Tunno succeeded. He laid waste the lands of the Barahas,j| and 
those of the Langaha of Mooltan. But Hu.sein Shah advanced with 
the Langaha Pat’lians,f clothed in armour with iron helms, with tho 
men of Doodi,** of Kheecheeft the Khokur the Mogul, tho 
Johya,§§ the Jood,§§ and Syed,all mounted on horses, to the number 

• Notwithstanding the lapse of eleven hundred years since the expulsion of 
the Bhattis from the Punjtb, and in spite of the revolutions in laws, language, 
and religion, since the descendants of Salbahnn abandoned that region, yet, even 
to day, there is abundant testimony in its geographical nomenclature that 
the Bhattis had dominion there. We have Findi Bhatlia-ca, Bkatti-ca-ckudc, in 
the very position whore we should look for Salbalmnpoor. 

t Although I omit the inverted commas indicative of tr.anslation, the reader 
is to understand that what follows is a free inteipretation of the original 
chronicle. 

I Ooti-rao had five sons, Sorna, Sehesi, Jeeva, Chako, and Um ; their issue 
had the generic term of Oolirao. It is thus their clams and tribes are multi- 
plied M irifiniUm, and since the skill of the genealogist (bhM) is required to 
keep them clear of incestuous marriages, even such uninteresting details have 
some value, as th^ stamp their annals with authenticity. 

I The tribe of Chunna is now extinct. 

II These Indo-Scythio tribes were designated by the names of animals. The 
Bara!^ are the hogs ; the Noonvrits, the foxes ; Takshacs, the snakes ; Asvm 
or Asi, the horses, £c. 

IT These Langaha Fat’hans were pro.selytes from the Solanki Reypoote, one of 
the four Agnlcilla races. Probably they inhabited the district of Lumghaii, 
west of the Indus. It is carious and interesting to find that the Solanki gotra- 
adiarya, or ‘ genealogical creed,’ claims Lokote as their settlement. The use of 
the word Pachati by no means precludes their being Hindus. 

** Baber, in his valuable Autobiography, gives us the names of all the tribes 
he met in his passage into India, and tlUB enumeration goes far to prove the 
authentici^ of the ear^ annals of the Bhattis. Baber does not mention “ the 
“ men of Doodi.” 

+t The introduction of the name of this tribe here is highly important, and 
very interesting to those who have studied, in the Rajpoot bards, their early 
history. The bards of the Kheechees give them this northern origin, and st.ate 
that all Sindsagio', one of the d6~dbtlii of the Punjab, belonged to them. 

It The Khokur is most probably the Ghiker. Baber writes the name 
‘ Guker,’ a singular race, and decidedly Scythic in their habits even in his day. 

§§ Of the Joodisand Johyaswe have already spoken as inhabiting the range 

27 
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of ten thousand men, to attack the Jadoo. They reached ilio 
territory of the Bai-ahas, who joined tiiem, and there they encamped. 
Tunno collected his brethren around him, and prepared for defence. 
During four days they defended the castle ; and on the rtfth the Rao 
ordered the gates to be thrown open, and with his son, Beeji Rag, 
sallied out sword in hand, and attacked the besiegers. The Baiuhas 
were the first to fly, and they were soon followed by the rest of the 
Asoore. The victors carried the spoils of the field into Tunnote. 
As soon as the armies of Mooltan and Lsngaha were driven ottj the 
coco-nut came from Jeejoo, chief of the Bootaa of Bootaban,* and an 
alliance ofiensive and defensive was formed against the prince of 
MqoIud. 

Tunno had five sons, Beeji Rag, Makdr, Jeytdng, AJlun, and 
Rakdeho. The second son, Makrir, had issue Maipah, who had two 
sons, Mohola and Deeao, tlie latter of whom excavated the lake 
known by his name.' His issue became carpenters (sootar), and are 
to this day known as the ' Makfir sootar.’f 


The third son, Jeytfing, had two sons, Ruttunsi and Chohir. The 
first repaired the ruined city of B6ekumpoor.J Chohir had two 
sons, Kola and Qir-rdj, who founded the towns of Kolasir and 
Girajsir.J 

The fourth son, AUun, had four sons, Deosi, Tirpal, Bhaoni, and 
Rakdcho. The descendants of Deosi became Reliarris (wlro rear 
camels), and the issue of Rakdcho became mej-cbahte {baniaJii), and 
are now classed amongst the Oswal tribe.§ 


called in the native annals Juddoo-ca-dangj and by Baber ‘the hill of Jiid,’ 
skirting the Behat. The position of Behera is kid down in that monument of 
genius and industry, the Memoir of Rennel (who calls it Bheera), in S?" N. 
and 72° 10' E. ; and by Blphinstone in 32° 10', but a whole degree further to 
the east, or 73° 15'. This city, so often mentioned in the Yadn^hatti annaJs 
as one of their intermediate places of repose, on their expulsion from India 
and migration to Central Asia^ has its position minutely pointed out by the 
Emperor Baber (p. 2691 who, in his attack on the hill tribea of Jits, Goojum, 
Gukers, &c., adjoining Cashmere, “ expelled Hati Outer from Behreh, on the 
“ Behut River, near the cave-temples of Qdr-totri at Blkrura,” of which the 
able annotator remarks, that os well as those of Bdt Bamiaii, they were proba- 
bly BudhisL Baber (p. 294) also found the Jits masters of Sialkotk most likely 
the Silpoor of the Inscription (Vol I, p. 707), conquered from a Jit prince in 
the twelfth century by the Patun prince, and presumed to be the Salbahanpoor 
founded by the fugitive Yadu prince of Qujni. 

• Bootaban, probably from winw, pronounced in the dialect the ‘ wild’ 
or ‘ forest' of Boota. 

t lUegitimatc children can never overcome this natural defect amongst tie 
Rajpoots. Thus we find among all classes of artisans in India, some of royal 
but furious descent. 

J These towns and lakes are well known, but have been seized by Blkan6r. 
See Map. ‘ 

§ The is the richest and most numerous of the eighty-four mercantile 
tribesof India, and is said to amount toone hundredthousand fsuniliea. 'They 
are called ‘ OsvxU' from their first settlement, tiie town of OssL They are ^ 
of pure Rmpoot birth, of no single tribe, but chiefiy Piiars, Solankis, and 
Bhattis. All profess the Jmn tenets,, and it is a carious fact, tiiough littie 
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Tanno having, by the interposition of the goddess Beejascnni, 
discovered a bidden treasure, erected a fortress, which he named 
Beejnote ;* and in this he placed a statue of the goddess, on the 13th, 
the enlightened part of the month Megsir, the Rohini Nikhitra, S. 
813 (A.D. 757). He died after iniling eighty years. 

Beeji Rad succeeded in S. 870 (A.D. Sli). He commenced his 
reign with the teeka^dowr against his old enemies, the Barahas, whom 
he defeated and plundered In S. 892, he had a son by the Boota 
queen, who was called Deoraj. The Bfti-ahas and Langahas once 
more united to attack the Bhatti prince ; but they were defeated 
and put to flight. Finding that they could not succeed by open 
waifare, they had recourse to treachery. Having, under pretence of 
terminating this long feud, invited young Deoraj to marry the 
daughter of the Baraha chief, the Bhattis attended, when Beeji Ra4 
and eight hundred of his kin and clan were massacred. Deoraj 
escaped to the house of the Purohit (of the Barahas, it is presumed), 
whither he was pursued. There being no hope of escape, the Brah- 
min threw the Brahminical thread round the neck of the young 
prince, and in order to convince his pursuers that they were deceived 
as to the object of their search, he sat down to eat with him from 
the same dish. Tunnote was invested and taken, and nearly every 
soul in it put to thesword, so that the very name of Bhatti was for 
a while extinct. 

Deoraj remained for a long time concealed in the territory of the 
Barahas ; but at length he ventured to Boota, his maternal abode, 
where he had the happiness to find his mother, who had escaped the 
massacre at Tunnote. She was rejoiced to behold her son’s face, and 
“ waved tlie salt over his head,” then threw it into the water, 
exclaiming, " thus may your enemies melt away !” Soon tii’ed of a 
life of dependence, Deoraj asked for a single village, which was pro- 
mised ; but the kin of the Boota chief alarmed him, and he recalled 
it, and limited his grant to such a quantity of land as he could encom- 
pass by the thongs cut from a single buffalo’s hide : and this, too, in 
the depth of the desert. For this expedient he was indebted to the 
ai-chitect Kekeya, who had constructed the castle of Bhutnair.-f- 

known, that the pontiffs of that faith must be selected from the youth of Ossi. 
The wealthy bankers and merchants of these regions scattered throughout 
India, are all known under one denomination, fffarwari, which is erroneously 
supposed to apply to the Jodpoor territory, whereas, in factj it means belonging 
to toe desert. It is singu^ that'the w^th of India should centre in- this 
region of comparative sterility ! 

* See Map. 

t This deception practised by the Bhatti chief to obtain land on which to 
erect a fortress is not unknown in other parts of India, and in more remote 
regions. Bhutnair owes its name to this expedient, from the division l^bAaina) 
of the hide. .The etymology of Capita is the same, but should be written 
Kkalcv.Ua, from the cuttings of the hide {khal]. Byr«i, the castle of Carthage, 
originates from the same story. If there existed any affinity between the 
ancient Pali language of India and the Punic or Phcenician (us the names of 
its princes and tiicir adjuncts of bed would indicate), and the letters B and Ch 
were as little dissimilar in Pimic as in fcanscht, then IS'ji-ia, would become 
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Deoraj immediately commenced erecting a place of strength, which 
ho called after himself Deogurh, or Deorawiil,* on Monday, the 5th 
of the month Mah {soodi), the Pook’h Nikhitra, S. 909. 

Soon as the Boota chief heai'd that his son-in-law was erecting, 
not a dwelling, but a castle, he sent a force to raze it. Deoraj des- 

c/Hjr*rt, ‘ hide or akin,’ which might have originated the capital of the African 
Mauritania, as of the Indian Minlt'haii. Thus Marocoo may he from Mar&-ci 
of, or belonging to Mini, tJie desert, also probably the origin of tlie Murve of 
Irin. The term Moor may likewise be corrupted from Mauri, an inhabitant 
of Minici, while the Sehrii of our Indian desert is the brother in name and 
profession of the Saracen of Arabia, from Sehra, a desert, andzuddun, to 
assault. The Nomadic princes of Mauritania might therefore be the i-’af* or 
shepherd kings ot MdtHihan, the great African desert. And who were these 
Philitaor 1‘ali kings of Barbary and Egypt? It is well known that the 
Birbirs who inhabited Abyssinia and the south coast of the Bed Sia, migrated 
to the northern coast, not only occupying it, as well as Jlount Atlas, but 
pushing their tribes far into the mand sehra, or desert. To those colonists, 
that coast owes its name of Barbary. From the days of Solomon and his 
cotemporar}[ Sishftc, an intimate communication subsisted between the eastern 
coast of Africa and India; and I have already hazarded the opinion, that we 
must look to this coast of iEthiopia and Abyssinia for the Lanka of the 
KameseslRamcswar) of India ; and from the former country the most skilful 
archeologists assert that Egypt liad her mythology, and more especially that 
mystery, the prominent feature of both systems— the l^hallic rites, or worship 
of the hagam. Birber, according to Bruce, means a shepherd, and as is a 
sheep in the language of Indio, berhA- is a sneplierd in the most literal sense, 
and consequently the synonym of PalL It has been asserted that this race 
colonized these coasts of Africa from India about the time of Amenophis, and 
that they are the Yksos, or ‘ shepherd-king^’ who subjugated E^mt, On this 
account a comparison of the ancient architectural remains of Abyssinia and 
./Ethiopia with those of the ancient Hindus is most desirable. It is asserted, 
and with appearance of truth, that the architecture of the Pyramids is distinct 
from the Pharaonic, and th.at they are at once Astronomic and Phallic. In 
India, the symbolic pinnacle surmounting the temples of the sun-god are 
always pyramid^. If the forthcoming history of the Hdrb^rs should reveal the 
mystery of their first settlements in Abyssinia, a great object would bo 
attained ; and if search were made in the old cave-temples of that coast, some 
remains of the characters they used might aid in tracing their analogy to the 
ancient Pali of the East ; an ide.i suggested by an examination of the few 
characters found in the grand desert inhabited by the Tuarioks, wliich have .a 
certain reseniblajice to tlie Punic, and to the unknown characters attributed to 
the Iiido-Scythic tribes of India, as on their coins and cave-temples. Wide 
asunder as are these regions, the mind that will strive to lessen the liistorical 
separ.itioii may one day be successful, when the connosion between Adt’hiopia 
(qu \itom.(idUya and contracted aft, the Sun?) and Saurashtra* the land of tlie 
Sun, or Syria of India, may become more tangible. Ferishta (vide Briggs’ 
Translation. VoL IV, p. 408,) quoting original authorities, says, “the inhabitants 
“ of Selandip, or the island of Ceylon, were accustomed to send vessels to the 
“ coMt of Africa, to the Bed Sea, and Persian Gulf, from the earliest ages, and 
Hindu pilgrims resorted to Mecca and Egypt for tlie purpose ot paying 
“ adoration to the idols. It is related also that this people trading from Ceylon 
“ ^ame converts to the true faith at so early a period as the first caliphs all 
wMch confirms the fact of early intercourse fiotweea Egypt and India,— ^ee 
VoL I, p. 517. 

* Deora'sral is in the map ; it was one of the points of halt in Eiphinstone’s 
mission to CabuL This djscioses to us the position of the Boota territory, and 
as astronomical data are given, those inclined to prove or disprove the Bhatti 
chronology have ample means afl'orded. 
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patched his mother with the keys to the assailants, and invited the 
leaders to receive the castle and his homage ; when the chief men, 
to the number of a hundred and twenty, entering, they were 
inveigled, under pretence of consultation, ten at a time, and each 
p^y put to death and their bodies thrown over the wall. 
Deprived of their leaders, the rest took to flight. 


Soon after, the prince was visited by his patron, the Jogi who 
had protected him amon^t the Barahas, and who now gave him 
the title of Sid. This Jogi, w'ho possessed the art of transmuting 
metals, lodged in the same house where Deoraj found protection 
on the massacre of his father and kindred. One day, the holy roan 
had gone abroad, leaving his jirghirlc&nta, or ‘ tattered doublet,’ in 
which wsis the Raacoom'pa, or ‘elixir-vessel,’ a drop of which havino- 
fallen on the dagger of Deoraj and changed it to gold, he decamped 
with both, and it was by the possession of this he was enabled to 
erect Deorawul. The Jogi was well aware of the thief whom he 
now came to visit ; and Jie confirmed him in the possession of the 
stolen property, on one condition, that he should become his child 
and disciple, and, as a token of submission and fldelity, adopt the 
external symbols of the Jogi. Deoraj assented, and was invested 
with the Jogi robe of ochre.* * * § He placed the moodTa^ in his ear, 
the little horn round his neck, and tW bandage {langota) about hi.s 
loins ; and with the gourd (cupm) in his hand, he perambulated the 
dwellings of his kin, exclaiming, Aluc! Alud^ The gourd was 
filled with gold and pearls ; the title of Rao was abandoned for that 
of Rawul ^ the teelca, was made on bis forehead ; and exacting a 
pledge that these rites of inauguration should be continued to the 
latest posterity, the Baba Bitta (for such was the Jogi’a name) 
disappeared. 

Deoraj determined to wreak his revenge on the Barahas, and he 
enjoyed it even “ to stripping the scarfs from the heads of their 
" females.” On his return to Deorawul, he prepared for an attack 
on Langaha, the heir of which was then on a marriage expedition at 
Aleepoor. There, Deoraj attacked and slew a thousand of them, the 
rest henceforth acknowledged his supremacy. The Langahas were 
gallant l^jpoots. 

As the tribe of Langaha, or Langa, will from this period go hand 
in hand, in all the international wars of the Yadu-Bhattis, from their 
expulsion from the Punjab to their final settlement in the Indian 
desert, it is of some interest to tiace its origin and destiny. It is 
distinctly stated that, at this epoch, the Langas were Kajpoots ; and 
they are in fact a subdivision of the Solanki or Chalook race, one of 
the four Agnicdla ; and it is important to observe that in their gotra- 


* Called geeroo ; garments coloured with this dye are worn by all classes of 
mendicants. 

f The inoodra is a round prickly seed worn by the ascetics as ear-rings. 

1 The Supreme Being ; the universal and One God. 

§ Rawul IS still the title of the princes of Jessulmir, ^ it once was that 
of the hitwar house. 
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acharya, oi- 'genealogical creed,’ they claim Lokote in the Punjab as 
their early location ; in all probability prior to their regenemtion on 
Mount Aboo, wlien they adopted Brahminical principles. From tlie 
year S. 7S7 (A.D. 731), when the castle of Tuiinote was erected by 
the leader of the Bhatti colony, down to id. 1530 (A.D. 1474), a 
period of seven hundred and forty-three ycai-s, perpetual border- 
strife appears to have occurred between the Bhattis and Lanyas, 
which tei-minated in that singular combat, or duel, of tribe against 
tribe, during the reign of Ravvul Chachik, in the last-mentioned 
period. Shortly after this, Baber conquered India, and Mooltah 
became a pro\'inee of the empire, when the authority of tribes 
ceased. Ferislita, however, conies to our aid and gives us an account 
of an entire dynasty of this tribe as kings of Mooltan. The fimt of 
this line of five kings began his reign A-H. b47 (A.D. 1443), ortliirty 
years anterior to the death of Rawul Chaeliik. The Mooslem 
historian {see Brings’ Ferishta, Vol. IV, p. 3«8), says that when 
Khizor Khan Syud was emperor of Dehli, he sent Shekh Yusooph 
as lus lieutenant to Mooltan, who gained tlffe esteem of the surround- 
ing prinees ; amongst whom was llad Sehra, chief of Scovee, head 
oAlio tribe of Langa, who came to congratulate him, and to offer 
his services and a daughter in marriage. The offer was acce[)ted ; 
constant communication was kept up between Scovee and Mooltan, 
till at length Itad Schra disclosed the object of all this solicitude ; 
he threw aside tlie mask, confined the Shekh, sent him oft to Dehli, 
and crowned himself king of Mooltan under the title of Kootub-il-din, 

Ferishta calls Rae Sehra and his tribe of Langa, Afghans ; and 
Abulfazil says, the inhabitants of Seovee wcre'of the Noonirie (fox) 
tribe, which is assuredly one of the most numerous of the Jit or Gete 
race, though they have all, since their conversion, adopted the distinc- 
tive teiTO of lialoch The Bhatti chronicle calls the Langai in one 
page Palfhan, and in another iicyyoot, which are perfectly recon- 
cileable, and by no means indicative that the Pat’han or Afghan of 
that early period, or even in the time of Ra^ Sehra, was a Mahome- 
dan. The title of iJctJ is sufficient proof that they were even tlien 
Hindus. Mr. Elpliinstone scouts the idea of the descent of the 
Afghans from the Jews ; and not a trace of the Hebrew is found in 
the Pooshtoo, or language of thistiibe, although it has inucli affinity 
to the Zend and Sanscrit. I cannot refrain from repeating my con- 
viction of the origin of the Afghans from the Yadu, converted into 
Yahvdi, or ‘Jew.’ Whether these Yadus are or are not Yrtti, or 
Getes, I'emains to bo proved. 

To the south of Deorawul dwelt the Lodra Rajpoots ; tlieir capital 
was Lodorva, an immense city, having twelve gates. The family 
Purohit, having been offended, took sanctuary (sirna) with Dcoraj, 
and stimulated him to dispossess his old master’s of their territory. 
A marriage was proposed to Nirp-bhan, the chief of the Lodra.s, 
which being accepted, Deoraj, .at the head of twelve hundred chosen 
horse, departed for Lodorva. The gates of the city were tlirown 
open as the bridegroom approached ; but no sooner had ho entered 
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■with hia suite, than swords were drawn, and Dcoraj made himself 
master of Lodoi-va.* He married the chief's daughter, left a garrison 
in Lodorva, and retuned to Deorawul. Deoraj was now lord of fifty- 
six thousand horse, and a hundred thousand camels.t 

At this period, a merchant of Deorawul, named Jiskurc, having 
gone to Dharanagaan, was imprisoned by its prince, Brij-bhan Piiar, 
and compelled to pay a ransom for his liberty. On his return to 
Deorawul, he showed the mark of the irou-collac to his sovereign, 
who, indignant at the dishonour put upon his subject, swofe he 
would not drink water until he had avenged the insult. But he had 
not calculated the distance between him and his foe ; in order, 
however, to redeem his pledge, a Dhd/r of clay (gdr-rd-dhdr) was 
constructed, on which he was about to wreak his vengeance, but 
there were Pramars in his army, who were at their post ready to 
defend their mock capital ; and, as their astonished prince advanced 
to destroy it, they exclaimed — 

Jdn Pilar t'hydn DhdA' hyn 
Or Dhdr t’hy<^ Pildr 
Dhd/r bintia Pildr nuJiyn 
Or nnhyn Pilar binna Dhdr. 
which may be thus translated : 

" Wherever there is a Puar, there is a Dhiir ; and where there is a 
Dhar, there is a Piiar. There is no Dhlir without a Piiar ; neither is 
there a Piiar without a Dhir.”J 

Under their leaders, Tejsl and Sarung, they protected the mock 
DhSr, and were cut to pieces to the number of one hundred and 
twenty. Deoraj approved their valour, and provided for their 
children. Being thus released from his oath, he proceeded towards 
Dh&r, reducing those who opposed his progi-ess. Brij-bhan defended 
Dhir during five days, and fell with eight hundred of his men ; 
upon which Deoraj uufurled the flag of victory and returned to his 
late conquest, the city of Lodorva. 

Deoraj had two sons, Moond and Chedoo ; the last, by a wife of 
the Baraha tribe, had five sons, whose descendants were styled Cheda 

* We are not told of what race {cdla) -was the Lodra Eajpoot j in all proba- 
bili^ it was Pramar.a, or Puar, wldch at one time occupied the whole desert of 
India Lodorva, as will be seen, became the capital of the BLattis, until the 
foundini of their last and present capital, Jessiilm^r : it boasts a high anti- 
ciuity, though now a ruin, occupied by a few families of shepherds. Many 
towns throughout the desert were formerly of celebrity, but are now desohatc, 
tlirough the conjoined causes of perpetual warfare ani tlie shifting sands. I 
obtained a copper-plate inscription of the tenth century from Lodon-a, of the 
period of Beeji Raj, in the ornamental Jain character ; also some clay signets, 
given to pilgrims, Spring Jain symbols. All these relics attest the prevailing 
religion to have been Jain, 

+ A gross exaggeration of the annalist, or a cypher in each added by the 
copyist. 

1 Dhar, or Dharana^ri, was the most ancient capital of this tribe, the most 
numerous of the Agniciila r.tces. See a sketch of the Piiar.?, or Prainaras, 
VoL I, p. 82. 
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Rajpoots. Deoraj excavated several large lakes in tlio territory of 
Khadal (in which Deorawul is situated) ; one at Tunnoto is called 
Tunno-siix; another, after himself, Deo-sirr. Having one day gone 
to hunt, slightly attended, he was attacked by an ambush of the 
Chunna Rajpoots, and slain witli twenty-six of his attendants, after 
having reigned fifty-five years. His kin and clans shaved their locks 
and moufltMhes, excepting* 

Moond, who succeeded, and performed all the ceremonies during 
the twelve days. Having made his ablutions with the water from 
sixty-eight different wells, in which were immersed the leaves of one 
hundred and eight different shnibs and trees, a female of spotless 
virtue waved the burning frankincense over his head. Before him 
was placed the punj-amrit, consisting of curds, milk, butter, sugar, 
and honey ; likewise pearls, gems, the royal umbrella, the grass 
called d’hoob, various flowers, a looking-glass, a young virgin, a 
chariot, a flag or banner, the vela flower, seven sorts of grain, two 
fish, a horse, a nulc’kunk (unknown), a bullock, a shell, a lotus, a 
vessel of water, the tail of the wild ox (chdonr), a sword, a female 
calf, a litter, yellow clay, and prepared food. Then, seated on the 
lion's hide, — (on which were painted the seven dwi/pas or continents 
of Hindu cosmography, apparelled in the dress of the Jogi, and 
covered with ashes Qjhuhoot), with the moodra in his ears), — the 
white chdonr (ox-taO) was waved over his head, and he was inaugu- 
rated on the gad/( of Deoraj, while the Purohit and chiefs presented 
their offerings. The Ueka-d^r was against the assassins of his father, 
who had congregated for defence, eignt hundred of whom were put 
to death. lUwul Moond had one son, who was called Bachera 
When about fourteen years of age the coco-nM came from Bullub- 
s^n Solanki, Raja of Patun.f He forthwith proceeded to Patun, 
where he married the Solanki princess, and died not long after his 
father. 

Bachera succeeded on Saturday the 12th Sravan, S. 1035.J The 
same rites of installation were performed ; the kdnferra (split-eared) 
Jogi was the first to put the regal tihic on his forehead, and ‘ his 

* There is no interreffiwm in Rniwarra : the king never dies. 

t This affor^ a most important synchronism, corroborative of the correct- 
ness of these annala Raja Bullub-sSn of Patun (Anhulwarra) immediately 
followed Cliatuund Rae, who was dispossessed of the throne by Mahmoud of 
Ohian^ in the year A.D. 1011, or S. 1067. Bullub-s6n died the year of bis in- 
stallation, and was succeeded by Doorlubh, whose period has also been syn- 
chronically fixed by an inscription belonging to the Pramaras. — See Transac- 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society, VoL I, p. 223. 

t This data S. 1035, is evidently an error of the copyist. Bachera married 
Bullub-s^n’s daughter m S. 1067, and he died in S. 1100 ; so that it should be 
either S. 1056 or 1065. It is important to clear this point, as Rawul Bachera 
was the opponent of Mahmoud of Gliizni in his invasion of India, A. H 393, 
A.D. 1000, =S. 1056 or S. 1066, the Samvat era being liable to a variation of 
ten years, (Colebrooke). If we are right, a passage of Ferishta, which has 
puzzled the translators, should run thus: ‘Mahmoud directed his march 
against the Bhatti, and passing Mooltan, arrived at Behra, a Bhatti city.”— 
Compare Dow, VoL I, p. 58, («o. edition) and Briggs, VoL I, p. 38. 
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hand upon his back.’ Rawul Bachera had five sons, Doos&j, Singh, 
Bappi Rao, Unkho, and Maal-Pu.sao ; all of Avhom had issue, fomiing 
cians. 

A merchant came to Lodorva with a caravan of homes, of whicli 
there was one of a race so superior, that a lac of rupees was fixed 
as his price; the breed belonged to a Pat’han chief, west of the 
Indus. To obtain it, Doos&j and his son Unkho put themselves at 
the head of a band, crossed the Indus, slew Gazi Khan, the Pat’han 
chief, and carried off his stud. 

Sing had a son, Sacha-ra^ ; his son was Balia, who had two sons, 
Ruttun and Jugga ; they attacked the Purihar prince Juggeraath of 
Mundore, and carried off five hundred camels ; their descendants arc 
styled Singrfto Rajpoots. 

Bappi Rao had two sous, Pahoo and Mandun. Pahoo had likewise 
two, Beerum and Toolir, whose numerous issue were styled the Pahoo 
Rajpoots. The Pahoos issued from their abode of Beekumnoor.and 
conquered the lands of the Johyas, as far as DevUjJull ; and having 
made Poogul* their capital, they dug numerous wells in the i’hvX, 
which still go by the name of the Pahoo wells. 

Near Khfitoh, in the Nagore District of Marwar, there dwelt a 
warrior of the Kheechee trine, named Jiddia, who often plundered 
even to the gates of Poogul, slaying many of the Jytung Bhattis. 
Doosfij prepared a kafila (‘ caravan,’) under pretence of making a 
pilgrimage to the Ganges, invaded unawai'es the Kheechee chief’s 
territory, and slew him, with nine hundred of his men. 

Doosftj, with his three brothers, went to the land of Khcr, where 
dwelt Pert4p Sing, chief of the Gohilotes,-f- whose daughters tliey 
espoused. “ In the land of Kh^r, the Jadoon showered gold, enrich- 
“ ing it.” In the d^ja (dower) with his daughter, the Goliilote gave 
fifteen Ditua-dan'ies, or ' virgin lamp-holaem.’ Soon after, the 
Baloches made an inroad into the territory of Kliadal ; a battle 
ensued, in which five hundred were killed, and tlie rest fied beyond 
the river. Bachera died, and was succeeded by 

Doosflj, in the month of As^r.S. 1100. Hamir, prince of the Sodas,; 
made an incursion into his tenibories, which he plundered. Doosfl.j 
having unavailingly remonstrated, reminding him of ancient ties, he 

• See ^ap. This was one of the points touched at in Mr. Elphinstone s 
journey. 

+ The chief of tho Gohilotes is now settled at Bh^nu^gur, at the c.stuam ot 
the Myhie : where I visited him in 1833. Tiie migration of the family from 
Khfrdhur occurred about a century after that period, according to the docu- 
ments in the Rao’s family. And we have only to look at the opening ot the 
Annals of itarwar to see that from its colonization by the Rnhtores, the Gqhil 
community of Kkinlltur was finally extinguished. To tlie gener.'il historian 
these minute facts may be unimportant, but they cease to be .so when they 
prove the character of these annals for fidelity. . , 

t If this is the Hamira alluded to in the Annals of Bikaner, m whose time 
the Caggar river ceased to flow in these lands, we have another date assigned 
to a fact of gieat physical importance. 

2S 
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marched into DhA.t, and gained a victory. Doos&j had two sons, 
Jesul and Beejiraj, and in liis old age a third son, by a Ranawut 
princess of the house of Mdwar, called Lanjn Beeji Tia^, who, when 
DoosAj died, was placed on tire tlrrone by the nobles and civil officers 
of tire state. Previous to his elevation, he had espoused a daughter 
of Siiaj Jey Sing, Solanki. During the nuptial ceremonies, as the 
mother of the bride was mai-king the forehead of the bridegroom 
with the tiluh, or ' inauguration mark,’ she exclaimed, " My son, do 
“ thou become the portal of the north — t!ie barrier between us and 
“ the king, whose power is becoming strong.”* By the princess of 
Puttun he had a son, who was named Bhojdeo, and who, hy the 
death of his father when he attained the age of twenty-five, became 
lord of Lodorva The other sons of DoosAj were at this time advan- 
ced in manhood, Jesul being thirty-five, and Beejiraj thirty-two 
years of age. 

Some years before the death of DoosAj, Raedhuwal Piiar, son (or 
descendant) of Udyadit of Dhdr, had three daughters, one of whom 
he betrothed to JeipAl (AjipAl) Solanki, son of Sidraj ;f anpther to 
Beejiraj Bliatti, and the third to the Rana of Cheetoiu The Bhatti 
jirince left Lodorva forDhdr at the head of seven hundred horse, and 
amved at the same time with the Seesodia and Solanki princes. On 
his return to Lodorva, he erected a temple to SMalinga, close to 
which he made a lake. By the Puar princess he had a son named 
K^ir, who had two sons, N^tsi and Keksi. 

Bhojdeo had not long occupied the gadi of Lodorva, when his 


• Here we have another synchronism. In the A'ojjwjjwZ Cltaritra, or histonr 
of the kings of Anhulwarra Puttun, the reign of Sidraj was from S. 1160 to S. 
3201, or A.D. 1094 to 1145 ; the point of time intermediate between the 
invasion of Mahmoud of Ghiziii and the final conquest of India by Shabudin, 
during which there were many irruptions into India by the lieutenants of the 
jnonarchs of Ghiziii. There was one in the reign of llusood, in AH. 492 (A.D. 
1098), f'liir years after the acces.sion of Sidraj; another in A.D. 1120, in the 
reign of Byram Shah, during which, according to Ferishta, the Ghaznevide 
general, Balin, rebelled and assailed the Hindu Kajas from Nagore, where he 
established himself. In all probabilitv this is the event alluded to by the queen 
of Puttun, whoii she nominated the Bliatti prince as her champion. 

t The mention of these simultaneous intermarriages in three of the principal 
Rajpoot monarchiesof that day, m, DhAr, Puttun, and Cheetore, is important, 
not only as establishing fresh synchronismsj but as disclosing the intercourse 
between the Bhattis and the moreancient princely families of India. The period 
of Udyadit Praraar has been established beyond cavil (see Trans. R. A. S., Vol. 
l,p. 223), and that of Sidraj, likewise, whose son and successor, AJipAl, bad but 
a short reign when he was deposed by Komarpa], whose date is also found from 
inscriptions. It is a sinmlar fact, that all the Rajpoot dvnasties of these regions 
were established about the same epoch, Puttun by tne Chauras, Cheetore by 
the Gelilotes, Dehli, refounded by the Tuars, and the Bhatti principality hy 
the descendant of Salbahan. This was in the middle of the eighth century of 
Vicramaditya, when the older Hindu governments were broken up. The 
admission of tie Bhatti to intermarry with their families proves one of two 
facts : either that they were considered Rajpoots, notwithstanding their being 
inhabitants of the regions beyond the Indus ; or, that the families mentioned^ 
with which they intermarried, were Indo-Scythic like themselves. 
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uncle Jesul conspired against him ; but being always surrounded! by 
a guai'd of five hundred Solauki Rajpoots, his person was unassail- 
able. At this time, the prince of Puttun was often engaged with the 
king’s ti-oops from Tat'ha Jesul, in pursuance of his plan, deter- 
mined to coalesce with the king, and cause an attack on Puttun 
(Anhulwarra), by which alone he could hope for the departure of the 
Solanki body-guard. Jesul, with his chief kin, escorted by two 
hundred horse, marched to the Punjnud, where he saw the king of 
Ghor, who had just overcome the king of Tat’ha,* and placed his 
own garrison there, and he accompanied him to Arore, ^e ancient 
capital of Sinde. There he unfolded his views, and having sworn 
allegiance to the king, he obtained a force to dispossess his nephew 
of his territoiy. Lodorva was encompassed, and Bhojdeo slain in 
its defence. In two days the inhabitants were to carry off their 
effects, and on the third the troops of Ghor were permitted the 
license of plunder. Lodorva was sacked, and Kureem Ahan de[)arted 
for Bekher with'the spoils. 

Jesul thus obtained the gadi of Lodorva ; but it being open to 
invasion, he sought a spot better adapted for defence, and he found 
one only five coss (ten miles) from Lodorva Upon the summit of a 
rocky ridge, he discovered a Brahmin, whose solitary hermitage 
adjoined the fountain of Brimsir. Having paid homage, and dis- 
closed the purport of his vbit, the recluse related the history of the 
triple-peaked niU, which overlooked his hermitage. He said, that in 
the Treta, or ‘ silver age,’ a celebrated ascetic called K&k, or Kaga, 
i-esided at this fountain, after whom the rivulet which issued thence 
had its name of Kaga ; that the Pandu Aijoon, with Heri Crishna, 
came there to attend a great sacrifice, on which occasion Crishna 
foretold that, in some distant age, a descendant of his should erect a 
town on the margin of that rivulet, and should raise a castio on 
Tncuta, the triple-peaked mountf While Crishna thus prophesied, 
it was observed to him by Arjoon that the water was bad, when 
Crishna smote the rock with his chakra (discus), whereupon a sweet 
sprii^ bubbled up, and on its margin were inscribed the prophetic 


* At eveiy step we see, however meagre may be the outline, the correctnes.s 
of this historical sketch. It was. according to Ferishta,in A^It 565 (A.D. Il5i>, 
or S. 1215), that the prince of Gcor conouered Ghizni, and immediately after 
overran Mooltaii and Sind (see Briggs, Vol. I,p. 167) ; and doubtless it was on 
this occasion that the Bhatti prince swore allegiance to Sbabudin, and obtained 
the force which drove his nephew from Lodorva, which being s-acked by his 
iiuxiliaries, he founded Jessulmdr in S. I2l2, The three years’ discrepancy 
between the Mahomedanand Hindu dates is of little consequence ; hut even 
this could be remedied, when we recollect that the Samvat, according to Mr. 
Colebrooke, is liable to a variation of ten years. 

+ It there were no better support for the assumed descent of the Bhalti 
founder of JesRulmhr from the YadiU of the llhdral, than this prophtcj , wo 

should be confirmed in our suspicion that they are a colony of the and 
that the Brahmins took advantage of the nominal resemhlance to incoiporatc 
them in the Qkatui R'-'.icdht, or thirty-six royal racc.s. 
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stanzas which tlic hermit Eesul now pointed out to the Bhatti prince, 
who read as follows : 

1 . 

“ Oh prince of Jidoo-ransa ! come into this land, and on this mount^'s top 
erect a triangular castle. 

2 . 

“ Lodorva is destroyed, but only five coss therefrom is Jesaiioh, a site of 
twice its strength. 

3 . 

“ Prince, whose name is Jesul, who will be of Yadu race, abandon Lodor- 
poora; here erect thy dwelling.” 

The hermit Eesul alone knew the existence of the foimtain on 
whose margin .these lines were engraved. All that he stipulated for 
himself was, that the fields to the westward of the castle should 
i-etain his name, " the fields of Eesul.” He foretold that the intended 
castle should twice and a half times be sacked ; that rivers of blood 
would flow, and that for a time all would be lost to his descendants. 

On Rubwdr, ‘ the day of the sun,’ (a favourite day for commenc- 
ing any giand undertaJdng with all these tribes), the 12th of Sravan, 
the enlightened half of the moon, S. 1212 (AD. 1156), the foundation 
of Jessulm^r was laid, and soon the inhabitants, with all that was 
valuable, abandoned Lodorva,* and began to erect new habitations. 
Jesul had two sons, Kailun and Salbahan. He chose his chief minis- 
ters and advisers from the children of Sodil, of the Pahoo tribe, who 
became too powerful Their old enemies, the Chunna Eajpoots, 
again invaded the lauds of Khdd&l; but they suffered for their 
audacity. Jesul survived this event five years, when he died, and 
was succeeded by his youngest son, SalbjJian the II. 

•Lodorva remains in ruins: a journey thither might afford subject-matter 
for the aiitiq^uary, and enable him to throw light upon the origin of the Bhatti 
triba 1 omitted to place it in the Map : it is ten miles N. W. of the present 
capital 
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CHAPTER III 

Preliminary obsm>ations.~Tlu early history of tke Bltaiik noldevoidof inter- 
est.— Traces of their ancient manners and religion.— Tlu chronicle resumed.— 
Jestd survives the change of capital tmhxyears. — The heir Kailun hanished.— 
Salbahan, his younger brother, succeeds.— Expedition against the Catti or 
Ca£hi.— Their supposed origin. — Application from the Yadu prince of Badri- 
luxthfor a prince tofiU the vacant gadi , — During Salbahan's absence, his son 
Be^il usurps the gadL— ,So?2>a^Ji retires to KkddAl, and falls in battle against 
the Baloches. — Begil commits suicide.— Kailun recalled and placed on dte 
pAi.—His issue form clans. — Kkiszur Khan Baloch again invades KhOMl.— 
Kailun attacks him, andavsnges his father's death.— Deatkof Kailun.— Suc- 
ceeded by ChachikDeo.—He expels the Chunna Rajpoots.— Dsfeats the Sodas of 
Amerkote. — The Rahtores lately arrived in the desert become troublesome.— 
Important synchronism.— Death of Cltachick.—Heis succeeded by his grand- 
son Kurrun, to the prejudice of the elder, Jaetsi, who leaves Jtssulm^.— Re- 
dresses the wrongs of a Baraka Rajpoot.— Kurrun dies.— Succeeded by Lakhur 
SH-Sis imheeile eharaclefr.— Replaced by his son Poonpdl, who is dethroned 
and bamished.—His grandson, Raning-deo, estahlisltes himself at MareAe and 
Poogul.—On the deposed of Poonped, Jaetsi is recalled and placed on the 
gaAl-He affords a refuge to the Purikar Prinee of Mundore, when attacked 
by Alia-o-din. — The sons of Jaetsi carry offtkeimperied tribute of Tat'ha and 
Mooltan. — The king determines to invade Jessulndr.—Jastd and his sons 
prepare for the storm.— Jessulmbr invested.— First assault repulsed.— The 
Bhattis keep an army in the f eld. — Rauml Jaetd dies. — The siege continues . — 
Singular friendship between his son Ruttu?i and one of the besieging generals. 
— Moolroj succeeds. — General Assatdl, — Again defeated- — Garrison reduced 
to great extremity.— Council of war.—DetermincUion to perform the saka. — 
Generous conduct of the Mahomedan friend of Ruttun to his sons.— Final 
Assaidt—Rawul Moolraj and Ruttun and their cki^ kin fall in battle . — 
Jeseulmir taken, dismantled, and abandoned. 

Having thus epitomized the Bhatbi annals, from the expulsion of 
the tribe from the Punjab, and the establishment of Tunnote in the 
Indian desert, in A.D. 731, to the foundation of the existing capital, 
Jessulm^, in A.D. 1156, we shall continue the sketch to the present 
day, ^nearly in the language of the clironicle, adding explanatory 
notes as we proceed. 

The interval between the erection of the castle of Tunnote and 
the present time is exactly eleven hundred years ; durftig which the 
histoiieal narrative, whatever may be its value, is at least continuous, 
and the events recorded are corroborated, even in the darkest period, 
by numerous synchronisms in the annals of the other states ; and 
viewed synoptically, it presents matter of deep interest to tho 
explorer of Indian history. The period of four hundred and twenty- 
five years, embraced in the preceding chapter, is full of incidents. 
It is a record of a people who once deemed their consequence and their 
fame imperishable. And even were it less diver, sified by anecdotes 
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descriptive of manners, it would still possess claims to interest as a 
simple relation of the gradual peopling of a great portion of the 
Indian desert. We see tribes and cities disappearing ; new i-aces 
and new capitals taking their place ; and although not a syllable is 
written which bears directly upon religion, we can see, incidentally, 
the analogy of these Indo-Scythic tribes, from Zabulist’han and 
Salbahana, with the Hindu, confirming what Menu says, that the 
Sdcds, Yavanaa, Pehlavie, and the Khaaas* of Central A^ia. were 
Ch’hettris or Rajpoots. We now proceed with the chronicle. 

Jesul, the founder of Jessulm^r, survived the change of capital 
only twelve years. His elder son, Kailun, having given displeasure 
to the Pahoo minister, was expelled, and his younger brother placed 
upon the gad{. 

Salbahan, a name of celebrity in the annals, renewed in the son 
of Jesul, succeeded in S. 1224 (A.D. 1168). Hisfii-st expedition was 
against the Catti or Cab’hi tribe, who, under their leader, Jugbhan, 
dwelt between the city of Jahlore and the Aravulli.f The Cat’hi 
Rao was killed, and his horses and camels were carried to JessulmA-. 
The fame of this exploit exalted the reputation of Salbahan. He 
had three sons, Beejir, Banar, and Hasso. 

In tire mountains of Bhadrinath, there was a state, whose princes 
•were of the Jadoon (Yadu) race, descended from the first Salbahan 
at the period of the expulsion from Gujni.J At this time, the prince 
of this state dying without issue, a deputatioir came to Jeasulmer to 
obtain a prince to fill the vacant gadi. Hasso was accordingly sent, 
but died just as he arrived. His wife, who was pregnant, was taken 


* There is a race in the desert, now Mahomedan, and called Kltosicu. Elphin- 
stone mentioiia the Khaaa-KhiL Khosgar is ‘ the region of the Khasas,’ the 
6'fiwa Regia of Ptolemy. 

+ We can scarcely refuse our assent to the belief, that the Cat’hi, or Catti 
tribe, here mentioned, is the remnant of tho nation which so manfully opposed 
Alexander. It was then located about Mooltan, at tliis period occupied by the 
Langas. The colony attacked by the Bhatti was near the Aravulli, in all 
probability a predatow band from the region they peopled and gave their name 
to, Catliawar, in the Saurashtra peninsuhv. 

Mr, Elphinstone enumerates the Jadoon as a subdivision of the Eusofzyes, 
one of the great- Afghan tribes, who were originally located about Cabui and 
Ghizni. I could not resist surmising the probability of the term Jadoon, 
applied to a subdivision of the Afghan race, originating from the Hindu- 
Scythic Jadoon, or Yadu ; whence the boristed descent of the Afghans from 
Saul king of the Jews {YdJtHdis). The customs of the Afghans would support 
this hypothesis : “ The Afghans (says the Emperor Baber, page 169), when 
“reducedtoextremitiesin war, come into thepresence of their enemy with grass 
“ between their teeth, being as much as to say, ‘ I am your ox.' ” This custom 
is entirely Rajpoot, and ever recurring in inscriptions recording victories. They 
have their bards or poets in like manner, of whom Mr. Elphinstone rives an 
interesting account. In features, also, they resemble the Northern fojpoots, 
who have generally acquiline noses, or, as Mr. Elphinstone expresses it, m the 
acMunt 01 his journey through the desert, “ Jewish featmes though this 
might tempt one to adopt the converse of my deduction, and say, that these 
of Gujni were, with the Afghaie, also of YMdH origin : from the lost 
tnbes oftoaeL 
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with tlie pains of labour on the journey, and was delivered of a son 
under the shade of a paUis tree, whence the child was called Pakitseo. 
This infant succeeding, the raj (principality) was named after him 
Plaseok* 

Proposals of marriage came from llaunsi Deora of Sirolii. The 
Rawul left Jessultn^v to the care of his eldest son Beejil Soon after 
his departure, the foster-brother (dkahliue) of the young prince propa- 
gated the report of the Rawul’s death in an encounter witli a tiger, 
and prompted Beejil to assume the dignity. Salbahan, on his return,' 
finding his seat usurped, and having in vain expostulated with hU 
traitorous son, proceeded to Kh£ddl, of which Deorawul is the capital, 
where he was slain,'with three hundred of liis followers, in repellin'^' 
an irruption of the Baloches. Beejil did not long enjoy the dignity* 
having in a fit of passion struck tlie dhabhue, the blow was returned, 
upon which, stung with shame and resentment, he stabbed himself 
with his dagger. 

Kailun, the elder brother of Salbahan, who was expelled by the 
Pahoos, was now (A.D, 1200) recalled, and installed at tlie age of 
fifty. He had six sons, Chaehick Deo, Palhan, Jeichund, Peetumsi, 
Pctumchund, and Usrao. The second and third hod numerous is.sue. 
ivho are styled Jaseir and Sechana Rajpoots. 

Khizzur Khan Baloch, with five thousand men, at this time again 
crossed the Mehran (Indus), and invaded the land of Khdddl, which 
was the second irruption since he slew Salbahan. Kailun mai-ched 
against him at the head of seven thousand Rajpoots, and, after a 
severe engagement, slew the Baloch leader and fifteen hundred of 
his men. IGtilun ruled nioeteen years. 

Chaehick Deo succeeded, in S. 1275 (A.D. 1219). Soon after his 
accession, he carried on war against the Chunna Rajpoots (now 
extinct), of whom he slew two thousand, capturing fourteen thousand 
cows, and compelling the tribe to take refuge with the Johyas. 
Soon after, the Rawul invaded the lands of Rana Urmsi, prince of 
the Sodas, who, though taken by surprise, assembled four thousand 
horse ; but was defeated, and forced to fly for shelter to the walls of 
his capital, Amerkote. The Piiar was glad to obtain the absence of 
his foe by the ofier of his daughter in iaarriage.t 

§ See Mr. Eiphinstone’e map for the position of the Jadooii branch of the 
EuBofzyes at the foot of the Sewalik hills. 

* III this single passage we have revealed the tribe (qole), race (ert/a), capita!, 
and proper name, of the prince of DkSt. The Soda tribe, as before stated, is an 
important branch of the Pramara (Piiar) race, and with the Oomnis and Soom'uii 
g.ave dynasties to the valley of Sinde from the most remote period. The Sodas, 
I liave alre.ady observed, were probably the Sof/di of Alexander, occupying 
Upper Sinde when the Macedonian descended that stream. The Socinixt 
dynasty is mentioned by Ferishta from ancient authorities, but the Mahoniudan 
historians knew nothing, and cared nothing, about Piajpoot tribes. It is from 
such documents as these, scattered throughout the annals of those principalities, 
and from the ancient Hindu epic poems, that I have concentrated tiic “ Sketches 
“ of the Rajpoot Tribes,” introductory to the first vulunie. which, however slight 
they appear, cost more research than the re<t of the book. 1 write this note 
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Tlie Ralitoi-es, recently established in the land of Klier, had become 
troublesome neighboui-s ; Chachick obtained the aid of the Soda 
troops to chastise them, and he proceeded to Jessole and Bhalotra, 
where they were established ; but Ohadoo and his son Theedo 
averted his wrath by giving him a daughter to wife.* 

Rawul Chachick mled thirty-two years. He had only one son, 
Tej Rao, who died at the age of foi-ty-two, from the small-pox, 
leaving two sons, Jaetsi and Kurrun. To the youngest the Rawul 
was much attached; and having convened the chiefs around hi.s 
death-bed, he entreated they would accede to his last wish, that his 
youngest grandson might he his successor. 

Kurrun having succeeded, his elder brother, Jaetsi, abandoned his 
country, and took service with the Mahomedans in Guzzerat. About 
this time, Mozuffer Khan, who occupied Nagore with five thousand 
horse, committed great outrages. There was a Bhomia of the Baraha 
tribe, named Bhagaoti-das, who resided fifteen coss from Nagore, and 
was master of one tliousand five hundred horse. He had an only 
daughter, who was demanded by the Khan, and being unwilling to 
comply, and unablo to resist, he resolved to abandon the country. 
For this puipose he prepared can-iagea, in which he placed his 
family and chattels, and at night proceeded towards Jesaulm^r; but 
tlie Khan, gaining intelligence of his motions, intercepted the convoy. 
A battle ensued, in which four hundred of the Barahaa were killed, 
and his daughter and other females were carried off. The afflicted 
Baraha continued his route to Jeasulmdr, and related his distress to 
Rawul Kurrun, who immediately put himself at the head of his 
followere, attacked the Khan, whom he slew, with three thousand 
of his people, and reinducted the Bhomia in his possessions. Kurrun 
ruled twenty-eight years, and was succeeded by his son, 

Lakhur Sen, in S. 1327 (AD. 1271). He was so great a simple- 
ton, that when the jackals howled at night, being told that it was 
from being cold, ho ordered quilted dresses {duglas) to be prepared 
for them. As the howling still continued, although lie was assured 

chiefly for the information of the patriarch of oriental lore on the Continent, 
the learned and ingenuous De Sacy. If this Mentor ask, “ 4Vhere are now the 
“ Sodas 1” I reply, the ex-prince of Amerkote, with whose ancestors Hemayoon 
took refuge, — in whose capital in the desert the great Akb4r was bom, — and 
who could on the spur of the moment oppose four thousand horse to invasion, 
has only one single town, that of Chore, left to him. The Rahtores, who, in 
the time of Urmsi Rana and Rawul Chachick, were hardly known in Uarddh, 
have their flag waving on the battlements of the “ immortal castle,” {dmurc&ta), 
and the Ameers of Sinde have incorporated the greater part of Dh&t with their 
state of Hydrabad. 

* To those interested in the migration of these tribes, it must be gratifying 
to see these annals thus svnchronically corroborating each other. About two 
centuries before this, in the reign of Doos^, when the Bhatti capital was at 
Lodorva, an attack was made on the land of Kh6r, then occupied by the QoM- 
lotes, who were, as related in the Annals of Mafwar, dispossessed by the 
Rahtores. None but an inquirer into these annals of the desert tribes can con- 
ceive the safisfaction arising from such confirmations. 
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his oixlers had been fulfilled, he commanded houses fco be built for 
the animals in the royal pi-eserves (rumna), many of which yet 
remain. Lakhur was the contemporary of Kaniideo Sonigurra, whose 
life was saved by his (Lakhur’s) wife’s knowledge of omens. Lakhur 
was ruled by this Rani, who was of the Soda tribe. She invited 
her brethren from Amerkote; but the madman, her husband, put 
them to death, and throw their bodies over the walls. He was 
allowed to mle four years, and was then replaced by his son, 

PoonpfU. This prince was of a temper so violent that the nobles 
dethroned him, and recalled the e.xiled Jaetsi from Guzzerat. Poon- 
pil had a rasidence assigned liim in a remote quarter of tlie state. 
He had a son, Lakumsi, who had a son called Rao Raningdeo, who 
by a stratagem pointed out by a Khurl* Rajpoot, took Marote from 
the Johyas, and Poogul from the Thories, thieves by profession, 
whose chief, styled Rao, he made captive ; and in Poogul he settled 
his family. Rao Raning had a son called Sadool, who alternately 
bathed in the sea of pleasure, and struggled in that of action ; to 
their retreat the father and son conveyed the spoils seized from all 
around them. 

Jaetsi obtained the p’adt in S. 1332 (A.D. 1276). He had two 
sons, Moolraj and Ruttunsi. Beoraj, the son of Moolraj, espoused 
the daughter of the Sonigurra chief of Jhalore. Mahomed [Khooni] 
Padeha invaded the dominions of Rana Roonsi, the Purihar prince 
of Mundore.f who, when defeated, fled witn his twelve daughters, 
and found refuge with the Rawul, who gave him Baroo as a 
residence. 

Deoraj by his SoniguiTa wife, had three sons, Janghan, Sirwun, 
and H^ir. This tiamir was a mighty warrior, who attacked 
Kompob S^n of Mehwo, aud plundered his lands. He had issue 
three sons. Jaito, Loonkurn, aud Mairoo. At this period, Ghori 
Alla-o-din commenced the war against the castles ot India. The 
tribute of Tat’ha and Mooltan, consisting of fifteen bundled horses 
and fifteen hundred mules laden with treasure and valuables, was at 
Bekher in progress to the king at Dehli, The sons of Jaetsi 
determined to lay an ambush and capture the tribute. Disguised 
as grain-merchants, with seven thousand horse and twelve hundred 
camels, they set out on their espeditlun, and on the banks of the 
Punjnud found the convoy, escorted by four hundred Mogul and the 
like number of Pat’han horse. The Bhattis encamped near the 
convoy ; and in the night they itise upon and slew the escort, 
cairying the treasure to Jessulmer. The survivors carried the new.s 
to the Icing, who prepared to jmnish this insult. When tidings 
reached Rawul Jaetsi that the king was encamped on the An'isagur 
at Ajmdr, he prepared Jessulmer for defence. He laid in imtnen.se 
stores of grain, and deposited all round the ramparts of the fort 

* This tribe Is unknown to Central India. 

t The title, tribe, and capital of this race, shew that the Bhattis were inti- 
mately couuectcd with the ncishbouring states. 

•2'J 
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large round stones to hurl on the besiegers. All the aged, the 
infirm, and his female grand-children. Wfi'e removed into the 
interior of the desert, while the country around the capital for 
many miles was laid waste, and the towns made desolate. The 
Rawul, with his two elder sons and five thousand warrior’s, remained 
inside for the defence of the castle, while Deoraj and Hamir formed 
an army to act against the enemy fi'om without. The Sooltan in 
person remained at Ajm^r, and sent forward an inamense force of 
Khorasanis and Koreishes, cased in steel armour, “ who rolled on 
" like the clouds in Bhadoon.” The fifty -six bastions were mannfed, 
and three thousand seven hundred heroes distributed amongst them 
for their defence, while two thousand remained in reserve to succour 
the points attacked. During the fii-st week that the besiegers 
formed their entrenchments, seven thousand Moosulmans were slain, 
and Meer Mohabet and Alii Khan remained on the field of battle. 
For two years the invaders were confined to their camp by Deoraj 
and Hamir, who kept the field, after cutting off their supplies, 
which came from Mundore, while the gai’rison was abunoantly 
furnished from KhAd^l, Barmair, and Dhft-t. Eight years* had the 
sie^e lasted, when Rawul Jaetsi died, and his body was burnt 
inside the fort. 

During this lengthened siege, Ruttunsi had formed a friendship 
with the Nawab M'aboob Khan, and they had daily friendly 
meetings under a AAa^Va-tree, between the advanced posts, eadi 
attended by a few followers. They played at chess together, and 
interchanged expressions of mutual esteem. But when duty called 
them to oppose each other in arms, the whole world was enamoured 
with their heroic courtesy. Jaetsi had ruled eighteen years when 
he died. 

Moolraj III,, in S. 1330 (A.D. 1294), ascended the gadi surrounded 
by foes. On this occasion, the customary rejoicings on installation 
took place, at the moment when the two friends, Ruttunsi and 
Maboob Khan, had met, as usual, under the khaijra tree. The cause 
of rejoicing being explained to the Nawab, he obsei-ved that the 
Sooltan h^ heard of, and was offended witli, these meetings, to 
which he attributed the protracted defence of the castle, and 
acquainted Ruttunsi that next day a general assault was com- 
manded, which he should lead in person. The attack took place ; 
it was fierce, but the defence was olistinate, and the assailants were 
beaten back with the loss of nine thousand men. But the foe 
obtained reinforcements, and towards the conclusion of the year, the 
garrison was reduced to the greatest privations, and the blockade 
being perfect, Moolraj assembled his kinsmen and thus addressed 
them : “ For so many yeare we have defended our dwellings ; but 
“ our supplies are expended, and there is no passage for more. 


* This (»n mean nothing more than that desultory attacks were carried on 
again^ the Bhatti capital. It is certain that Alla never carried his arms in 
person against Jessulm6r. 
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"What is to be done?” The chiefs, Sehir and Bikumsi, replied, 
" a saka must take place ; we must sacrifice oui'selves but that 
same day the royal ai-my, unaware of tlio distress of the besieged, 
retreated. 

The friend of Ruttunsi had a younger brother, who, on the retreat 
of the royal forces, was carried inside tlie fort, when, seeing the real 
state of things, lie escaped and conveyed intelligence of it, upon 
which the siege was renewed. Moolraj iwroached his brother as 
the cause of this evil, and asked what was nt to be done ? to whicli 
Ruttunsi replied, “there is but one path open; to immolate the 
“ females, to desti'oy by fire and water whatever is destructible, and 
“ to buiy what is not ; then open wide the gates, and sword in hand 
“ rush upon the foe, and thus attain moerga." The chiefs were 
assembled ; all were unanimous to make Jesa-nuggur resplendent 
by their deeds, and preserve the honour of the Jadoo race. Moolraj 
thus replied : “you are of a warlike race, and strong are your arms 
“ in the cause of your prince ; what heroes excel you, who thus tread 
“ in the Chetrie’s path ? lo battle, not even the elephant could stand 
“ before you. For the maintenance of my honour the sword is in 
“your hands ; let Jessulmdr be illumined by its blows upon the foe." 
Having thus inspired the chiefs and men, Moolraj and Ruttun 
repaired to the palace of their queena They told them to take the 
aoruxg* * * § and prepare to meet in heaven, while they gave up their 
lives in defence of their honour and their faith. Smiling, the Soda 
Rani, replied, “ this night we shall prepare, and by the morning's 
“ light we shall be inhabitants of swerga’’ ^eaven.) ; and thus it 
was with the chiefs and all their wives. The night was passed 
together for the last time in preparation for the awful mom. It 
came ; ablutions and prayers were finished, and at the HajdiudTaf 
were convened bdld, prime, and bridu-i Tliey bade a last farewell 
to all their kin ; the johur commenced, and twenty-four thousand 
females, from infancy to old age, surrendered their lives, some by 
the sword, others in the volcano of fire. Blood flowed in torrents, 
while the smoke of the pyre ascended to the heavens : not one feared 
to die, every valuable was consumed with them, not the worth of a 
straw was preserved for the foe. This work done, the brothers 
Ipoked upon the spectacle with horror. Life was now a burthen, 
and they prepared U> quit it. They purified themselves with water, 
paid adoration to the divinity, made gifts to the poor, placed a branch 
of tbe toolsi& in tbeir casques, the ealigram^ round fheir neck ; and 
having cased themselves in armour and put on the saflron robe, they 


* Solidgan, one who becomes tali previous to her lord’s death : Do/idgvn, who 
follows him after death. 

+ Literally, ‘ the royal gate an allusion to the female apartments, or 
Raj-loca. 

t BHA, is under sixteen ; rr&de, middle-aged ; brid(i, when forty. 

§ The funereal qualities of the tooUi plant, and the emblematic riihgrani, or 
stone found in the Gunduc rivc-r. havi.- been often described. 
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bound tho mor* (cvown) ai-ound their heads, and embraced each 
other for the laat time. Thus they awaited the hour of battle. Three 
thousand eight hundred warriors, with faces red with wiuth, pre- 
pared to die with their chiefs. 

Ruttunsi had two sons, named Garsi and Kanur, the eldest only 
twelve years of ^e. He wished to save them from the impending 
havoc, and applied to his courteous foeman. The Mooslem chief 
swoi’e he would protect them, and sent two confidential sei-vants to 
i-eceive the trust ; to whom, bidding them a last farewell, their father 
consigned them. When they reached tho royal camp they were kindly 
welcomed by the Nawab, who, putting his hand upon their heads, 
soothed them, and appointed two Brahmins to guard, feed, and 
instruct them. 

On the monow, the army of the Sooltan advanced to the assault. 
The gates were thrown wide, and the fight began. Ruttun was lost 
in the sea of battle ; but one hundi-ed and twenty Meera fell before 
his sword ere he lay in the field. Moolraj plied his lance on the 
bodies of the barbarians : the field swam in blood. The unclean 
spirits were gorged with slaughter; but at length the Jidoon chief 
fell, with seven hundred of the choice of his kin. With his death 
the battle closed ; the victors ascended the castle, and Maboob Khan 
caused the bodies of the brothers to be carried from the field and 
burned. The eaka took place in S. 1351, or A.D. 1295. Deoraj, 
who commanded the force in the field, was carried off by a fever. 
The royal garrison kept possession of the castle during two years, 
and at len^h blocked up the gateways, and dismantled and aban- 
doned the place, which remained long deserted, for the Bhattis had 
neither means to repair the kangi'oa (battlements), nor men to 
defend them. 


* On two occasions the Rajpoot chieftain wears theTnw, or ‘ coronet ;'on his 
marriage, and when going to die in battle ; symbolic of his nuptials with the 
Apiara, or ‘ fair of heaven.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Rakioru Mehm eeitle amidst ike ruins of Jessidmir.— Driven out by 
the Bhalti chi^tain Doodoo, who is elected Rawtil.—He carries off the stud of 
Feeroz Shah— Second storm and saka of Jessulmir.—Doodoo slain.— Mogtil 
invasion of India.— The Bhatti princes obtain their liberty.- Ravnil Ottrei 
re-establishes Jessulmir.—Kehur, son of Deoraj.— Disclosure of his destiny by 
a prodigy.— Is adopted by the wife <f Rawul Gurd, who is assassinated by the 
tribe ef Jesur.—Kehur proclaimed.— Beemlade becomes astl- The suectsnon 
entailed on the sons of Hamir.— Matrimonial overture to Jaita from. Mewar. 
—Engagement brohenoff.—The brothers slain. — Penitential cut cfRao RarUng. 
Offspring qf Keknr.—Soma the elder departs with his buesie and settles at 
Giraup.—Sons ofRao Raning become Mooslems to avenge their father's death. 
-Consequent forfeiture of their inheritance.— They mix with the Abkoria 
Bhattis.—Eailun, the third son (ff Eehur, settles in the forfeited lands.— Drives 
the Dahycksfrom Khddil.—Kailun erects the fortress of Kerroh on the Behah 
or Gara.— Assailed by the Jokyasand Langas under Ameer Khan Kor&i, 
wha is dqfeaXed.— Subdues the Ohahils and Mokils.— Extends his authority to 
the Punjnud.—Rao Kadim marries into the Samma family.— Account of the 
Sarnma race.— He eekes on the Samma dominions.— Makes the river Indus 
his bounde^y.—Kailun dies.— Succeeded by Chachik.— Makes Marote his head- 
quarters.— League headed by the chief of MooUan against Chachik, who 
invades that territory, and returns with a rich booty to Marote.— A second 
victory.— Leaves a garrison in the Punjab.— DtfeaU .Vai>!a/, cki^ of the 
DoondU.—Asini, or Aswini-Kote.—Iis supposed position.— Aneedote.—Feud 
with ScUilmir.—Its comtquences.— Alliance with llyhut Khan.—Rao Chackdi 
invades Peeledmnga.— The Khokurs or Ohikers described.— The Langas drive 
his garrison from Dhooniapoor.—Rao Chachik fails sick.— Challenges the 

prineecf Mooltan. — Reaches Dhooniapoor.— Rites preparatory to the combat. 

Worship of the tMord.—Chachik is slain with all hie hands.— Koombho, hitherto 
insane, csvenges hie fathers feud.— Birsil re-eetailishes Dhooniapoor.— Repairs 
to Kerort,— Assailed by the Langas and Baloches.— Defeats them. — Chronicle 
of JessulmSr resumed. — Rawul BtrA meets Rao Birsil on hie return from his 
expedition in the Put^db.— Conquest of MooUan by Baber.— Probable conver- 
sion tff the Bkauis of the Purgdb.— Round BerA, Jait, Noonkum, Bheem, 
Munokur-das, and Subbul Sing, six generations. 

Some years subsequent to this disastrous event in the Bhatti annals, 
Jugmal, son of llaioji Rahtore, chief of Mehwo, attempted a settle- 
ment amidst the ruins of Jessulmdr, and brought thither a large 
force, with seven hundred carts of provisions. On hearing this, the 
Bhatti chiefs, Doodoo and Tiltiksi, the sons of Jesir, assembled their 
kinsmen, surprised the Babtores, drove them from the castle, and 
captured the supplies Doodoorfor this exploit, was elected Rawul, 
andcommencedtherepairsof Jessulmer. Hehadfivesons Tiluksi, 
his brother, was renowned for his exploits. He despoiled the Baloch, 
thfl Manguleo, the Mehwo. and the Deoras and Sonigurras of Aboo 
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and Jhalore felt his power. He even extended his raids to Ajm^r, 
and carried off the stud of Feeroz Shah from the Anasagur (lake), 
where they were accustomed to be watered. This indignity provoked 
another attack upon Jessulm^r, attended with the same disastrous 
results. Again the saka was performed, in which sixteen thousand 
females* were destroyed ; and Doodoo, with Tiluksi and seventeen 
hundred of the clan, fell in battle, after he had occupied the gadi 
ten years. 

On the death of Rawul Doodoo, in S. 1362 (AD. 1306), the young 
princes, Gursi and Kanur, by the death of their patron Maboob, were 
left to the protection of his sons, Zoolficai- and Gazi Khan. Kanur 
went privately to Jessulmdr, and Gurei obtained leave to proceed 
westward to the Mehwo tract, where he married Bimlad^vi, a widow, 
sister to the Rahtore, who had been betrothed’l’ to tire Deora. While 
engaged in these nuptials, he was visited by his relation Soningdeo, 
a man of ricantic strength, who agreed to accompany him on his 
return to D^li. The king made trial of his force, by giving him to 
string an iron bow sent by the king of Khorasan, which the nervous 
Bhatti not only bent but broke. The invasion of Dehli by Timoor 
ShahJ having occurred at this time, the sei-vices of Qursi were so 
conspicous that he obtained a grant of his hereditary dominions, 
with permission to re-establish Jessultner. With his own kindred, 
and the aid of the vassals of his friend Jugmal of Mehwo, he soon 
restored order, and had an efficient force at command. Hamir and 
his clansmen gave their allegiance to Gursi, but the sons of Jesir 
were headstrong. 

Deoraj, who married the daughter of Roopra, Rana of Mundore, 
had a son named Kehur, who, when Jessulmer was about to be 
invested by the troops of the Sooltan, was conveyed to Mundore 
with his mother. When only twelve years of age, he used to accom- 
pany the cowherds of the old Rao's kine, and his favourite amuse- 
ment was penning up the calves with twigs of the dk, to imitate the 
picketing of horses. One day, tired of this occupation, young Kehur 
fell asleep upon the hole of a serpent, and the reptile issuing there- 
from, arose and spread its hood over him as he slept A Cluxrun 
(bard, or genealogist), passing that way, reported the fact and its 


•Tbe Rajpoots, by their exterminating takaa, facilitated the views of the 
ilahomedaiiR. In every state we read of these horrors. 

+ The mere act of being betrothed disqualifies from a second marriage ; the 
affianced becomes a rand (widow), though a komwi (maid). 

J Even these anachronisms are proofs of the fidelity of these Annals. 
Ignorant native scribes, aware but of one great Mogul invasion, consider tbe 
invader to be Timoor j but there were numerous Mogul invasions during the 
reign of Aila-o-din. In all probability, that for which the services of the 
Bhatti prince obtained him the restoration of his dominions, was ^at of Eibak 
Khan, general of the king of Transoxiana, who invaded India in A.H. 700 
(A.D. 1305), and was so signally defeated, that only three thousand out of 
nftv-seven thousand horse escaped the awoni, and these were made prisoners 
and trod to death by elephants, when pillars of skulls were erected to 
commemorate the victory.— See Briggs’ Ferishta, Vol. I, p. 364. 
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import immediately to tlie Raiia, who, proceeding to the spot, found 
it was his own grandson whom fate had thus pointed out for 
sovereignty. Gursi, having no offspring by Bimladevi, proposed to her 
to adopt a son. AH the Bhatti youth were assembled, but none 
equalled Kehur, who was chosen. But the sons of Jesir M'ere dis- 
pleased, and conspired to obtain the gadi. At this time, Rawul 
Gusai was in the daily habit of visiting a tank, which he 
was excavating, and they seized an occasion to assassinate him ; 
whereupon, in order to defeat their design, Bimladevi immediately 
bad Kehur proclaimed. The widowed queen of Gumi, with the 
view of securing the completion of an object whicli hfer lord had 
much at heart, namely, finishing the lake Gurei-svrr, as well as 
to ensure protection to her adopted son Kehur, determined to protract 
the period of self-immolation ; but when six months had elapsed, 
and both these objects were attained, she finished her days on the 
pyre. Bimlad6vi named the children of Hamir as the adopted sons 
and successors of Kehur. These sons were Jaita and Loonkurn. 

The coco-nut was sent by Koombho, Rana of Cheetore, to Jaita. 
The Bhatti prince marched for Mewar, and when within twelve coss 
of the Aravulli hills, was joined by the famous Sankla Meeraj, chief 
of Salbanny. Next morning, when about to resume the march, a 
partridge began to call from the right ; a bad omen, which was 
interpreted by the brother-in-law of the Sankla, deeply versed in the 
science of the Socfcaui and the language of bir^.* Jaita drew the 
rein of his horse, and to avert the evil, halted that day. Meanwhile, 
the partridge was caught and found to be blind of an eye, and its 
ovary quite filldd. The next morning, as soon us they had taken 
horse, a tigress began to roar, and the Sookuni chieftain was again 
called upon to expound the omen. He replied that the secrets of 
great houses should not be divulged, but he desired them to despatch’ 
a youth, disguised as a female Nat (barber class), to Komulm^r, who 
there would leam the cause. The youth gained admission to ‘ the 
ruby of Mdwar,’ {IMA MevKiri), who was anointing for the nuptials. 
He saw things were not right, and returning made his report ; upon 
hearing whidi, the Bhatti prince married Marrud, the ^ughter of 
the Sankla chief. The Bana was indignant at this insult, but a 
8«iBe of shame prevented his resenting at ; and instead of proclaim- 
ing the slight, he offered his daughter’s hand to the famous Kheechee 
pnnce, Acmildas of Gagrown, and it was aeceptedf Jaita met his 
death, together with his brother Loonkurn, and his brother-in-law, 
in an attempt to surprise Poogul: he fell with a hundred and 

* It is scarcely necessary to repeat that this is a free translation of the 
chronicle. 

t The Kheechee prince, we may suppose, had no follower skilled in omens — 
they lived very happily, as appears by the Kheechee chronicle, and she bore 
him a son, who was driven from Gagrown. The scandal propagated against the 
‘ ruby of Mewar’ was no doubt a rate of the Sankla chief, as the conclusion 
shews. However small the intrinsic worth of these anecdotes, they iiflbrd 
links of synchronisms, which constitute the value of the annals of aU these 
states. 
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tweEty follow-el's. Wlien the old Rao, Raniiigdeo, discovered against 
whom he had thus successfully defended himself, he clad himself in 
black garments, and in atonement performed pilgrimage to all the 
shrines in India.* * * § On his return, be was forgiven and condoled 
with by Kehur. 

Kehur had eight sons : let, Somaji, who had a numerous offspring, 
called the Soma-Bhattis ; 2d, Lukmun ; 3d, Kailun, who forcibly 
seized Beekumpoor, the appanage of his elder brother Soma, who 
departed with all his bussie,^ and settled at Giraup ; 4th, Kilkum ; 
5th, Satul, who gave his name to an ancient to-vm, and called it 
Satulmer. The names of the rest were Beejo, Tunno, and Tejsi. 

When the sons of Raninedeo became converts to Islam, in order 
to avenge their father’s feud with the Rahtore prince of Nagore, they 
forfeited their inheritance of Poogul and Marote, and thenceforward 
mixed with the Abhoria Bhattis, and their descendants are termed 
Momun Moosulmft-n Bhutti. On this event, Kailun, the third son of 
the Rawul, took possession of the forfeited lands, and besides Bee- 
kumpoor, regained Deora'wul, which had been conquered by their 
ancient foes, the Dahya Rajpoots. 

Kailun built a fort on the Beyah, called, after his father, Kerroh, 
or Kerore, which again brought the Bhattis into collision -with the 
Johyas and Langas, whose chief. Ameer Khan Korki, attacked him, 
but was defeated. Kailun became the terror of the Chahils,J the 
Mohils^ and Johyas,! who lived in this quarter, and his authority 
extended as far as the Punjnud. Kailun married into the Samma 
family of Jam,§ and arbitrated their disputes on succession, which 


* Sadoo was the son and heir of Raningdeo, and it was from this portion of 
the Bhatti annals 1 extracted that singular sto^, related at page 539, Vol. I, to 
illustrate the influence which the females of Rajpootana have on national 
manners. The date of this tragical event was S. 1402, according to the Bhatti 
annals ; and Runs Mokul, the cotempoiary of Rawul Jait and Rao Raningdeo, 
wason the throneof Mewar from S. 1464 to S. 1475. The annals of this state 
(p. 238) notice the marriage of the ‘ to Dheny, son of Achildas, but say 
nothing on the other point. A vague recollection of some matrimonial insult 
being offered evidently yet prevails, for when a marria« was contracted in 
A.D. 1821, through the author’s intervention, between the Rana of Oodipooris 
daughter and the present Rawul Giij Sing of .Tessuliirir, it was given out that 
there was no memorial of any marriage-allianco between tlie two houses. 
After all, it may be a vain-glorious invention of the Bhatti annalbt. 

+ The term bu^iaie ha-s been explained in VoL I. p. 158. The buuU is a slave in 
the mildest sense ; one who in distress sells his iioerty. His master cuts the 
choti, or lock of hair, from the centre of the bead, as a mark of bondage. They 
are transferable, like cattle. This custom prevails more in the desert states 
than in central Kiiiwarra ; there every great man has his bussie. Sbiam Sing 
Champawut of Pokum had two hundred when he fled to Jeipoor, and they ap 
fell with him fighting against the Mahrattas. All castes, Brahmins and Raj- 
pool^ become bussiet ; mey can redeem their liberty by purchase. 

I These three tribes are either extinct, or were lost on becoming proselytes to 
Islamism. 

§ The Samma or Summa tribe, which is well known in Mahomedan history, 
as ha'ving given a dynasty to Sinde in modern times, is a ^at branch of the 
Yadus, ana descended from San^a. son of Crishna ; and whue the other branch 
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had caused much bloodshed. Shujahifc Jam, 'whom he supported, 
accompanied him to Marote, on whose death, two years after, Kailua 
possessed himself of all the Samma temtory, when the Sinde river 
became the boundary of his dominion, Kailun died at the age of 
seventy-t'wo, and ■was succeeded by* 

Chachick-deo, who made Marote his head-quarters, to cover liis 
territories from the attacks of Mooltan, which took umbrage at tlie 
j'eturn of the Bhattis across the Oarali, The chief of Mooltan united 
in a league all the ancient foes of the Bhattis, the Langas, the 
Johyas, the Kheechees, and all the tribes of that region. Chachick 
formed an army of seventeen thousand horee and fourteen thousand 
foot, and crossed the Beyah to meet his foes. The encounter was 
desperate ; but the Bhattis were victorious, and returned witii rich 
spoil to Marote. In the year following another battle took place, 
in which seven hundred and forty Bhattis w’ere slain, and three 
thousand of the men of Mooltan. By this success, the conquests of 
Chachick were extended, and he left a garrison under his 

son in Asini-kote, beyond the Behah, and returned to Poogiil. He 
then attacked Maip&l, chief of the Doondis, -whom he defeated. 
After this victory he repaired to Jessulm^-, to visit his brother 
Lukmun, reserving the produce of the lands dependent on A^ini- 
kotet for his expenses at court. On his return home by Baroo, he 
was accosted by a Jinj Eajpoot,J pasturing an immense flock of 

crilonized Zabulist’ban, maintaining the original name of Yadus, the sons of 
Samba made his name the patronymic in SeUtan and the lower valley of tlie 
fnJus. Samma-ka-kote, orSAniiiia-iia.gari, was thu capital, whicli yet exists, 
.md doubtless oripnated the Minagara of the Greeks. Sambus, the opponent 
of Ale.vander, it is fair to infer, was the chief of the Sainma tribe. Samba, 
meaning ‘ of, or belonging to Sham or Sama' (an cpitliut of Crislma, from his 
dark complexion), was sou of Jainbuvati, one of the eight 'wives of this deified 
Yadu. The Jharejas of Cutch and Jams of Sinde and Saurashtra are of the 
same stock. Tlie Sind-Sainma dynasty, on the loss of their faith and coniinir 
into contact with Islara^ to which they became proselytes, were e^er to adopt a 
pedigree which might give them importance in the eyes of their conquerors ; 
.Vam was transformed into Jam, and the Persian king, Jauishid, was adopted ns 
the patriarch of the Sammas, in lieu of the legitimate Samba. Ferishta give.< 
an account of this dynasty, but was ignorant of tlieir origin. He says, " Tlie 
'• Zemindars of Sinde were originally of two tribes or f.iniilies, Somuna and 
“ Soomura ; and ^e chief of the former was distinguished by the appellation ol 
“ Jam.”— Briggs’ Ferishta, Vol. IV, p. 422. The liistorian admits they were 
Hindus until A-H. 782(A.E). 1380, S. U36);apomt of little doubt, as we seethe 
Bhatti prince interraan-ying with this family about twenty years subsequent 
even to the date assigned by Ferishta for their proselytism. 

I may here ag-uii state, once for .all, that 1 append these notes in order not to 
interfere with the text, which is abridged from the original chronicle. 

* It is said that ttinmul succeeded ;but this was only to the northern portion, 
his appanage ; he lived but two months. 

+ rositiuii unknown, unless it be the Tch'n-tot of D'Anrille, at the confluence 
of the river of Cabul with the Indus. There is no doubt tiiat this castle i f tlic 
Bhatti prince was in the Punjab ; and coupled with his .illiaiice witli the chiei 
of Sehat or Swdt. that it is the Tchiii-kot, or Ashiiagur u£ that Ovlebraied 
geographer, whence the Accsiiies of the Greeks, 

I I may here repeat, that the Jia.i and JohyaTVere no duubt branches of the same 
race ; the JenjUheh of Baber, who locates' them about the luountaiiis of Joude. 

:iiu 
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goats, who presented the best of his flock, and demanded protection 
{gainst the raids of Birjung Rahtore. This chief had wrested tlie 
celebrated fortress of Satulmer,* * * § the abode of wealthy merchants, 
from a Bhatti chief, and extended bis forays far into the desert, 
and the Jinj was one of those who had suffered by his success. 
Not long after Rao Ohachiok had passed by the pastures of the Jinj, 
he received a visit from him, to complain of another inroad, whicli 
had carried oft' the identical goat, his offering. Chachick assembled 
his kinsmen, and fomed an alliance with Shoomar Khan, chief of 
the S^ta tri^,t who came with three thousand horse. It was the 
custom of the Rahtores of Satulmer to encamp their horse at a ta/iik 
some distance from the city, to watch, while the chief citizens used 
daily to go abroad. Chachick surprised and made prisoners of the 
whole. The bankers and men of wealth offered large sums for their 
ransom ; but he would not release them from bondage, except on 
condition of their settling in the tenitoiy of Jessium^r. T^ee 
hundred and sixty-five heads of families embraced this alternative, 
luid hence Jessulm^r dates the influx of her wealth. They were 
distributed over the principal cities, Deorawul, Poogul, Marote, &c.{ 
The three sons of the Rahtore were also made prisoners ; the two 
youngest were released, but Mairah, the eldest, was detained as a 
hostage for hisfather’s good conduct. Chachick dismissed his ally, 
the S4ta chief, whose grand-daugliter, Sonalddvi, he married. Tl)e 
faUier of the bride, Hybat Khan,§ gave witii her in dadja (dower) 
fifty horses, thirty-five slaves, four palkis, and two hundred female 
camels, and with her Chachick returned to Marote. 

Two years after this, Chachick made war on Thir-rm Khokur, the 
chief of Feeleebunga,, | on account of a horae stolen teom a Bhatti. 
The Khokurs were defeated and plundered ; but his old enemies 
the Langas, taking advantage of this occasion, made head against 
ChacliicK, and dreve his garrison from the new possession of 

* Now belonging to ilarwar, and on its north-western frontier ; but I believe 
ill ruins. 

t Most likely the Swatees, or people of Swflt, described by Mr. Elphinstone 
(Vol. I, p. 506), as of Indian origin, and as possessing a kingdom from the 
Hyclaspes to Jellalabad, the Svastene of Ptolemy. 

X It must not be forgotten, that Satulmer was one of the Bhatti castles 
wrested from them by the Rahtores, who have greatly curtaOed their frontiers. 

§ Prom this and many other instances we come to the conclusion that the 
Tatar or Indo-Scythic title of Khan is by no means in^cative of the Mahome- 
dan faith. Here we see the daughter of the prince of Svidt, or Suvat, with a 
genuine Hindi name. 

II The position of l‘eeleeb%nga is unknown ; in aU probability it has under- 
gone a metamorphosis with the spread of ‘ the faith’ over these regions. As 
before mentioned, I believe this race called Khokur to be the Ghiker, so well 
known to Baber, and described as his inveterate foes in all his irruptions into 
India. Their manners, especially that distinctive mark, polyandrism, 
mentioned by Ferishte^ mark the Ghikers as Indo-8cythic. The names of their 
chiefs are decidedly Hindu. They were located with the Joudis in the upper 
part of the Punjab, and, according to Elphinstone, they retain their old posi- 
tion, contiguous to the Busofzye 
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Dhooiiiapoor.* * * § Disease at length seized on Eawul Chachick, after a 
long course of victoi'ious warfare, in which he subdued various tracts 
of countiy, even to the heart of the Punjab. In this state he deter- 
mined to die as he had lived, with arms in his hands ; but having 
no foe near with whom to cope, he sent an embassy to the Langa 
prince of Mooltan, to beg, as a last favour, thejood-r/dn, or ‘gift of 
battle,’ that his soul might escape by the steel of his fceinan, and 
not fall a sacrifice to slow disease.f The prince, suspecting troaolisi-j-, 
hesitated ; but the Bhatti messenger pledged his word that his master 
only wished an honourable death, and that he would onlv bring five 
hundred men to the combat The challenge being accepted, the 
Rawul called his elan.smen around him, and on recounting what he 
had done, seven hundred select Eajpoots, who had shared in all his 
victories, volunteered to take the last field, and make sv.nldi'f 
(oblation) of their lives with their leader. Previous to setting forth, 
he arranged his aifairs. His son Guj Sing, by the Seta Rani, he .sent 
with her to her father’s house. He had five other sons, viz'. , Koombho, 
Birsil, Bheemdeo (by Lola Rani, of the Soda tribe), Rutto and Rind- 
heer, whose mother was Soomjd^vi, of Chohan i-aee, Birsil, his cldesfc 
son, he made heir to all his dominions, except the larid of Kh^idiil 
(whose chief tovui is Deorawul), which he bestowed uixui Eindlieer, 
and to both he gave the tiica, making them separate states. Birsil 
marched to Kerore^ his capital, at the head of seventeeu tliousand 
inen. 

Meanwbile, Rawul Chachick marched to Dhooniapoor, ‘ to part, 
witli life.’ There he bear'd that the prince of Mooltj.n was within 
two C088. His soul was rejoiced ; he perfonned his ablutions, 
worshipped the sword§ and the gods, bestowed charity, and withdrew 
his thoughts from this world. 

The battle lasted four ghurris (two hours), and the Jadoon prince 
fell with all his kin after performing prodigies of valour. Two 
thousand Khans fell beneath their swords : rivers of blood flowed in 
the field ; but the Bhatti gained the abode of Indra, who sliai-ed hi.s 
throne with the hero. The king crossed the Behah, and returned to 
Mooltan. 

While Rindheer was performing at Deorawul the rite.s of the 
twelve days of matum, or ‘ mourning,’ his elder brother, Koombho, 

* Dhooniapoor is not located. 

t In this chivalrous challenge, or demand of the Jaod~dilii, we recnjrni/c 
another strong trait of ScythTc manners, as depicted by Herodotus, The 
ancient Gete of Transoxiana could not bear the idea of drin^' i.f ciiiease ; a 
feeling which liLs offspring carried with them to the shores of the bailie-, to 
Yeut-Taud, or Jutland ! 

X This fortress, erected by Rao Kailun, is stated to be twenty -two cois. about 
forty miles, from Bahwulpoor ; but though the direction is not srattd. there is 
little doubt of its being to the northward, most probably in that d'y-A, r,.ll...l 
^ind-Sagif. 

§ Couple this martial rite with the demand of ^icd-d'u. m;' 1 th -r., i.- .ui 
additional reason for calling these Yadus, Indo-Scythi; S>c£ V -h !. -ififi, :or 
an account of the worship of the =w.M-d. O'r '■!-yrf :’' 
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afflicted with insanity, rushed into the assembly, and swore to 
avenge his father’s death. That day he departed, accompanied by a 
single slave, and reached the prince’s camp. It was surrounded by a 
ditch eleven yards wide, over which the Bhatti leaped bis horse in 
the dead of night, reached the harem, and cut off the head of I^loo 
Shah, with which he rejoined his brethren at Deorawul, BirsO 
re-established Dhooniapoor, and then went to Kerore. His old foes, 
the Langas, under Hybat Khan, again attacked him, but they were 
defeated with great slaughter. At the same time, Husein Khan 
Baloch invaded Beekumpoor.* 

Ea-wul Bdrsi, who at this titoe occupied the gadi of Jessulm^r, 
went forth to meet Rao Birsii on his return from his expedition in 
the Punj^lb. In S. 1530 (A.D. 1474), he made the gates and palace 
of Beekumpoor. 

W e may, in this place, desert the literal nan-ative of the chronicle ; 
what follows is a record of similar border-feuds and petty wars, 
between ‘ tire sons of Kailun’f and the chiefs of the PuniS-b, alter- 
nately invaders and invaded, which is pregnant with inignty words 
and gallant deeds, but yielding no new facte of historical value. At 
lengtli, tlie numerous offspring of Kailun separated, and divided 
amongst them the lands on both sides of the Garah ; and as Sultan 
Baber soon after this period made a final conquest of Mooltan from 
the Langas, and placed therein his own governor, in all probability 
the Bhatti possessors of Kerore-kot and Dhooniapoor, as well as 
Poogul and Marote (now Mahomedans), exchanged their faith 
(sanctioned even by Menu) for the preservation of their estates.^ 
The bard is so much occupied with this Poogul branch that the 
chronicle appears almost devoted solely to them. 

He passes from the main stem, Eawul Bersi, to Rawuls Jait, 
Noonkurn, Bheem, Munohur-das, to Subbul Sing, five generations, 
with httle further notice than the mere enumeration of their issue. 
With this last prince, Subbul Sing, an important change occurred in 
tJje political condition of the Bhattis. 

• The foregoing (from page 233), including the actions of Kailun, Chachick, 
and Birsii, must be considered as an episode, detailing the exploits of the Baos 
of Poogul, established by Kailun, third son of Kawul Kehur of Jessulmdr. It 
was too essential to the annals to be placed in a note. 

+ Rao Kaiiuu had established his authority over nine castles, heads of 
districts, I'u., Asini, or Aswini-kote, Beekumpoor, Marote, Poogul, Deorawul, 
Keroro (twenty-two coss, or about forty miles, from Bahwulpore), Goomun, 
Bahun, Nadno, and Matailoh, on the Indus. 

t There never was anything so degrading to royalty as the selfish protection 
guaranteed to it by this Lycurgus of the Hindus, who says, “ Against misfortune 
‘‘ let him preserve his wealth ; at the expense of his we^th, let Lim preserve his 
“ wife ; but let him at all events preserve himself, even at the h^rd of his 
“ wife and riches .’’— on Government, or on the MUitary Claes. The entire 
history of the Rajpoots shews they do not pay much attention to such unmanly 
maxims. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Je$sub>ih- becomes a fief of the empire.— Changes in the successu>n.Svhbul Sing 
serves vrith the BhatH contingent— Hk services obtain him the gadf ofJeesul- 
snir.— Boundaries of Jessulmir at the ‘period of Baber’s invasion.— Stthbul 
swxeedtd by his son, Umra Sing, who leads the Uka-doar into the BaXoch 
territory.— Crowned oa the field.cf victory.— Demands a relief from Aw svh- 
Jeets to portion his daughter. — Puts a chitf to death who refuses. — Revolt of 
the Ckwnna Rajpoots. — The Bhatti chiefs retaliate the inroads of the Rahtores 
of BCtandr.— Origin of frontier-feuds.— Bhattis gain a viclory.—The princes 
of Jessulmir and Bikaner are involved in the feuds of their vassals.— Raja 
An&p Sing calls on all his chiefs to revenge the disgrace.— Invasion of Jessut- 
mer. — The invaders defeated. — The Ratcul recovers Poogul. — Makes Barmair 
tributary.— Umra dies.—S'ucceeded by Jeswunl.—The ckronicle closes.— De- 
cline of Jessulmir. — Poogul.— Barmair. — Filodi wrested from her by the 
Rahtores. — Importance of Ihese tiansaetions to the British Government . — 
Khdddl to the Odrah seized by the Ddodpotras.—Akhs Sing su<xetds.—His 
uncle, T(j Sing, usurps the government.— The usurper assassinated during 
the ceremony of LAs. — Akki Sing recovers the Reigns forty years. — 

Bakvnil Khan seizes on Kh&ddl.—RawulMoolraj.—Suroop Sing Mehta made 
minister.— His hatred of the Bhatti mbles.— Conspiracy against him by the 
heir apparent, Roe Sing. — Deposul and ccnfinemenX of the Raviul.—The 
■priwe proclaimed.— Reuses to occupy tA« gadL — Moolraj emancipated by a 
Rajpootn%.—Resumptwn of the gadi.— TAs prince Rai Sing recnves the black 
k\ieh.tof banishment.— Retira to Jodpoor.— Outlawry of the Bhatti nobles.— 
Their lands seguestrated, and castles destroyed. — After twelve years, restored 
to their lands.— Rai Sing decapitates a merchant.— Betums to Jessulmir . — 
Sent to the fortress of Dewoh.— Salim Sing becomes minister.— Bis character. 
— Falls into the hands of his enemies, but is saved by the magnanimity of 
Zooraww Sing.— Plans hit destruction, through his own brotheds w^e.— 
Zoorawur is poisoned.— The Mehta then assassinates her and her husband.- 
Fires ths castle of Dewoh.— Rai Sing Immt to death.— Murder of his tans. — 
Thsminister proclaims Cig Sing.— Founger sons ofModrajfty to BUeanir. 
— Ths longest reigns in ths Rajpoot annals are during ministeriat usurpation. 
-Retrospective view of the Bhaiti history.- Refteelions. 

We have now reached that period in the Bhatti annals, when Shah 
Jehan was emperor of India. Elsewhere, we have minutely related 
the measure which the great Akber adopted to attach his Rajpoot 
vassalage to the empire ; a policy pursued by his successors. Subbul 
Sing, the first of the princes of Jessulmir who held his dominion.s 
as a fief of the empire, was not the legitimate heir to the ‘ gadi of 
Jessul.’* Munohur-das bad obtained the gadi by the assassination of 


* Noonkxira had three sons, Hur-raj, Maldeo, and Kaliandas ; each had issue. 
Hur-raj had Bheeai (who succeeded his grandfather Jfoonkurn). JIaldeo had 
Kaetsi, who had Dfaldas, father of S>\ibbul Sing, to whom was given in 
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his nephew, Rawul Nat’hoo, the son and heir of Bheem, who was 
returning from his nuptials at Bikandr and had passed the day at 
Filodi, then a town of JessuJindr, when poison was administered to 
him by the hands of a female But it was destined that the line 
of the assassin should not rule, and the dignity fell to Subbul Sing, 
the third in descent from Maldeo, second son of Rawul Noonkum. 

The good qualities of young Subbul, and the bad ones ofRam- 
chund, son of the usurper, attbrded another ground for the prefer- 
ence of the foi-mer. Moreover, Subbul was nephew to the prince of 
Amber, under whom he held a distinguished post in the government 
of Peshore, where he saved the royal treasure from being captured 
by the Afghan mountaineers. For this service, and being a favourite 
of the chiefs who served with their contingents, the king gave Jes- 
wunt Sing of Jodpoor command to place him on the gadi. The 
celebrated Nahur Khan Koompawut* was entrusted with this duty, 
for the performance of which he received the city and domain of 
Fokurn, ever since severed from Jessulm^r. 

This was the first considerable abstraction from the territories 
which had been progressively increased by Rawul Jeasul and his 
successors, but which have since been wofully curtailed. A short 
time before Baber's invasion, the dependencies of Jessulm^r extended 
on the north to the GArah river, f west to the Mehran or Indus ; and 
on the east and south, they were bounded by the Rahtores of 
Bikandr and Marwar, who had been gradually encroaching for two 
centuries, and continue to do so' to this day. The entire t’huloi 
Baiiiair and Kottoi-ah, in the south, were Bhatti chieftainships, and 
eastward' to the site of Bikandr itself. 

Umra Sing, eon of Subbul, succeeded. He led the tika-dour 
against the B^oches, who had invaded the western tracts, and was 
installed on the field of victory. Soon after, he demanded aid froip 
his subjects to portion his daughter, and being opposed by his 


appanage the town of Mundilla, near Pokurn. The third son, Kaliaudas, had 
Munohur-das, who succeeded Bheem. Ramchund was the son of Munohur-das, 
A slip from the genealogical tree will set this in a clear light. 



• Another synchronism (see Annals of Marwar for an account of Nahur 
Khan) of some value, since it accounts for the first abstraction of territory by 
the Rahtores from the Bhattis. 

+ The_GArah is invariably called the Behah in the chronicle. GArah, or 
Ghana, is so called, in all probability, from the mud (gar) suspended in its 
waters. The Garah is composed of the waters of the Behah and Sutlej. 
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Rajpoot, ministev, Raghotiat'h, he put iiini to death. The Chuniia 
Rajpoots from the nonh-east, having renewed their old raids, he in 
person attacked and compelled them to give bonds, or written obli- 
gations, for their future good conduct.. 

Provoked by the daily encroachments of the Kandulote Rahtores. 
Soonder-das and Dilput, chiefs of Beekumpoor, determined to reta- 
liate : “ let us get a name in the world,” said Bilput, “ and attack the 
“ lands of the Rahtores.” Accordingly, they invaded, plundered, 
and fired the town of Jujoo, on the Bikane'r frontier. The Kandu- 
lotes retaliated on the towns of Jessulm^-, and an action took place, 
in which the Bhattis were victorious, slaying two hundred of the 
Rahtores. The Rawul partook in the triumph of his vassals. Raja 
Andp Sing of BIkandr was then serving with the imperial armies in 
the t)eklian. On receiving this account, he commanded his minister 
to issue a summons to every Kandulote capable of carrying arms to 
invade Jessulmer, and take and raze Beekumpoor, or he would 
consider them traitors. Tlie minister issued tlie summons ; evei-y 
Rahtore obeyed it, and he added, as an auxiliary, a Pat’ban chief 
with his band from Hissar. Rawul Umra collected his Bhattis 
around him, and instead of awaiting the attack, advanced to meet 
it ; he slow many of the chiefs, burnt the frontier towns, and 
recovered Poogul, forcing the Rahtore chiefs of Barmair and 
Kottorah to renew their engagements of fealty and service. 

Umra had eight sons, and was succeeded by deswunt, the eldest, 
in S. 1758 (A.D. 1702), whose daughter was manred to the heir- 
apparent of Jlewar. 


Here ends the chronicle, of which the foregoing is an abstract : 
the concluding portion of the annals is from a MS. furnished by a 
living chronider, corrected by other information. It is but a sad 
record of anarchy and crime. 

Soon after thp death of Rawul Umra, Poogul, Barmair, Fifodi, 
and various other towns and tenitories in Jessulmer, were wrested 
from this state by the Rahtores.* 

The territory bordering the Garah was taken by Diiod Khan, an 
Afghan chieftain from Shikarpoor, and it became the nucleus of a 
state called after himself Daodpotra. 

Jeswunt Sing succeeded. He had five sons, Juggut Sing, who 


* The most essential use to which my labours can be applied, is that of 
enabliug the British Uovernmeut, when called upon to exercise its functions, 
as protector and arbitrator of the international quarrels of Rajpootaiia, to 
understand the legitimate and original grounds of dispute. Here we perceive 
the germ of the border-feuds, which have led to so much bloodshed between 
Bikan6r and Jessulmer, in which the former was the tirat aggressor ; but as the 
latter, for the purpose of redeeming her lost territory, most frequentlv appears 
as the ablator of public tranquillitv’, it is nece.ssary to look for the remote 
cause in pronouncing our award. 
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committed suicide, Esuvi Sing, Tej Sing, Sirdar Sing, and Sooltan 
Sing. Juggut Sing had three sons, Akhi Sing, Bood Sing, and 
Zoorawur Sing. 

Akhi Sing succeeded. Bood Sing died of the smali-pox; Tej 
Sing, uncle to the Rawul, usurped the government, and the .princes 
fled to Dehli to save their lives. At this period, their gi-and-uncle, 
Hurri Sing (brother of Rawul Jeswunt), wiis serving the king, and 
he returned in order to displace the usurper. It is customaiy for 
the prince of Jessulm^r to go annually instate to the lakaGursi-siir, 
to perform the ceremony of Lds, or clearing away the accumulation 
of mud and sand. The Raja first takes out a handful, when rich 
and poor follow his example. Hum Sing chose the time when this 
ceremony was in progress to attack the usurper. The attempt did 
not altogether succeed ; but Tej Sing was so severely wounded that 
he died, and was succeeded by his son, 

Sowae Sing, an infant of three years of age. Akhi Sing collected 
the Bhattis from all quarters, stormed the castle, put the infant to 
death, and regained his rights. 

Akhi Sing ruled forty years. During this reign, Bahwul Khan, 
son of D&od Khan, took fieorawul and all the tract of Khdddl, the 
first Bhatti conquest, and added it to bis new state of Bahwulpoor, 
or Dltodpotra 

Moolraj succeeded in S. 1818 (A.D. 1762). He had three sons, 
Ra^ Sing, Jaet Sing, and Min Sing. The tinhappy choice of a 
minister by Moolmj completed the demoralization of the Bhatti 

S rincipality. This minister was named Suroop Sing, a Bania of the 
ain faith and Mehta family, destined to be the exterminators of the 
laws and fortunes of the ‘ sous of Jessul.’ The cause of hatred and 
revenge of this son of commerce to the Bhatti aristocracy arose out 
of a disgraceful dispute regar^ng a Bukktun, a fair frail one, a 
favourite of the Mehta, but who preferred the Rajpoot, Sirdar Sing, 
of the tribe of A^f. The Bhatti chief carried his complaint of the 
minister to the heir-apparent, Rad Sing, who had also cause of 
grievance in the reduction of his income. It was suggested to the 
prince to put this presumptuous minister to death ; this was eifeeted 
by the prince’s own hand, in his father’s presence ; and as the 
Mehta, in falling, clung to Moolraj for protection, it was proposed to 
take off Moolraj at the same time. The proposition, however, was 
rejected with horror by the prince, whose vengeance was satisfied. 
The Rawul was allowed to escape to the female apartments ; bat 
the chieftains, well knowing they could not expect pardon from the 
Rawul, insisting on investing Rae Sing, and if he refused, on placing 
his brother on the gadi. The dn of Rae Sing was proclaimed ; but 
no intreaty or threat would induce him to listen to the proposal of 
occupying the throne ; in lieu of which . he used a pallet (khdt.) 
Three rnonths and five days had passed since the deposal and 
bondage of Moolraj, when a female resolved to emancipate him : 
this female was the wife of the chief conspirator, and confi- 
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<leiitial adviser of the regent prince. Thi.? noble dame, a Rahtoi-e 
Eajpootni, of the Mah^cha clan, was the wife of Andp Sing of 
Jinjinialli, the premier noble of Jes-subner, and who, .wearied 
•with the tyranny of the minister and the weakness of his prince, 
had proposed the death of the one and the deposal of the other. 
We are not made acquainted with any reason, save that of 
sivavul'heima, or ‘ fealty,’ winch prompted the Rahtoriii to rescue 
her prince even at the risk of her husband’s life ; but her appeal to 
her son Zooiawur, to perform his duty, is pi-eserved, and we give it 
verbatim : “ should your father oppose you, sacrifice him to your 
“ duty, and I will mount the pyre with his corpse.” The son yielded 
obedience to the injunction of his magnanimous parent, who had 
sufficient influence to gain over Aijooii, the brother of her husband, 
as well as Meg’h Sing, chief of Baroo. The three chieftains forceil 
an entrance into the prison where their prince was confined, who 
refused to be released from his manacles, until he was told that the 
Miihdchi had promoted the plot for his liberty. The sound of the 
grand nalcaira, proclaiming Moolraj’s repossession of the gadi, awoke 
his son from sleep ; and on the herald depositing at the side of his 
pallet the sable eiropa* and all the insignia of exile, — the black 
steed and black vestments, — the prince, obeying the command of the 
'emancipated Rawul, clad himself therein, and accompanied by his 
party, bade adieu to Jessulmdr and took the road to Koitoroh. 
Wlicn he anived at this town, on the southern frontier of the state, 
tlie chiefs proposed to ‘ run the country but he replied, “ the 
“ country was his mother, and every Rajpoot his foe who injured 
“ it.” He repaired to Jodpoor, but the chieftains abided about Sheo 
Kottoroh and Barmair, and during the twelve years they remained 
outlaws, plundered even to the gates of Jessulmev. In the first 
three years they devastated the country, their castles were dismantled, 
the wells therein filled u|}, and their estates sequestrated. At the 
end of the twelve, having made the tildk, or oath against further 
plunder, their estate.? were restored, and they were re-admitted into 
their country. 

The banished prince remained two years and a-half with Raja 
Beejy Sing, who treated him like a son. But he carried his arrogant 
demeanour with liiin to Jodpoor ; for one day, as he was going out 
to hunt, a Bania, to whom lie was indebted, seized his horse by the 
bridle, and invoking the dn, of Beejy Siug, demanded payment of 
his debt. The prince, in turn, required him, witli the invocation 
“ by Jloolraj !” to unloose his hold. But the man of wealth, disre- 
garding the appeal, insolently replied, “ what is lloolraj to me <' It 
was the last word he spoke ; the sword of Rae Sing was unshrathed, 
and the Bania’s head rolled on the gi'Ound : then, turning hi.s hur.se’s 
head to Jessulmer, he exclaimed, “better be a slave at once, than 

* .StV&p« is the RajpOiit term for and is used by tho^c wh'j. like iLe 

Eana ot Oodipoor. prefer the veni.atn!ar_di:di.ct to the corrupt .iari"!i of thv 
Islamite. Sif-o-pa {froia ‘ h'.-i'.d.’ •((■, m ‘ fgoi' /ni, ‘.neui:.- ;i couii iet^- urer- : lii 
short, cap-ii-jik't. 
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“ live on tlie bounty of another.” His unexpected anival outside 
his native city brought out the entire population to see_ him. His 
father, the Rawul, sent to know what had occasioned his presence, 
and he replied, that it was merely preparatory to pilgrimage. He 
was refused admittance ; his followers were disarmed, and he was 
sent to reside at the fortress of Dewoh, together with his sons Abhe 
Sing and Dhonkul Sing, and their families. 

Salim Sing, who succeeded his father as prime minister of Jessul- 
mer, was but eleven years of age at the time of his murder. His 
young mind appears, even at that eai'ly age, to have been a hot-bed for 
revenge; and the seeds which were sown soon quickened into a luxuri- 
ance rarely equaled even in those regions, where human life is held in 
little estimation. Without any of that daring valour which distin- 
guishes the Rajpoot, he overcame, throughout a long course of years, 
all who opposed him, uniting the subtlety of the serpent to the 
ferocity of the tiger. In person he was effeminate, in speech bland ; 
pliant and courteous in demeanour ; promising, without hesitation, 
and with all the semblance of sincerity, what he never had the 
most remote intention to fulfil. Salim, or, as he was geoerally 
designated by his tribe, the Mehta, was a signal instance of a fact of 
which these annals exhibit too many examples, namely, the inade- 
quacy of religious professions, though of a severe charecter, as a 
restraint on moral conduct : for though the tenets of his faith (the 
Jain) imperatively prescribe the necessity of “hurting no sentient 
“ being,” and of sitting in the dark rather than, by luring a moth 
into wie flame of a lamp, incur the penalty attached to the sin of 
insect-murder, -this man has sent more of "the sons of Jesaoh” to 
Yamaloca,* than the sword of their external foes during his long 
administi-ation. He had scarcely attained man’s estate when the 
outlawed chiefs were restored to their estates by a singular interven- 
tion. Raja Bheem Sing had acceded to the </ad{ of Marwar, and 
the Mehta was chosen by the prince of Jessulmer. as his representa- 
tive, to convey his conn-atulations, and the tika of acknowledgment 
on his succession, to Raja Beejy Sing. On iiia return from this 
mission, he was waylaid and captured by the outlawed chieftains, 
who instantly passed sentence of death upon the author of their 
miseries. The sword was uplifted, when, ‘ placing his turban at the 
feet of Zoorawur Sing,’ he implored his protecrion — and he found it ! 
Such is the Rajpoot ; — an anomaly amongst his species ; his character 
a compound of the opposite and antagonistical qualities which impel 
mankind to virtue and to crime. Let me recal to the mind of the 
leader, that the pi-otector of this vampire was the virtuous son 
of the virtuous Rajpootni who, with an elevation of mind 
equal to whatever is recorded of Greek or Roman heroines, 
devoted herself, and a husband whom she loved, to the one 
predominant sentiment of the Rajpoot, swa/nuSherma, or ' fealty 


* Pluto’s realm. 
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to the sovereign.’ Yet had the wily Mehta effected the disgrace of 
this brave chietj to whom the Rawul owed his release from bondage 
and restoration to his throne, and forced him to join the outlaws 
amidst the sand-hills of Barmair. Nothing can paint more strongly 
the influence of this firet of the Bhatti chiefs over his brethren than 
the act of presemng the life- of their mortal foe, thus cast into their 
hands ; for not only did they dissuade him from the act, but pro- 
phesied his repentance of such mistaken clemency. Only one con- 
dition was stipulated, their restoration to their homes. They were 
i-ecalled, but not admitted to court ; a distinction reserved for 
Zoorawuv alone. 

When Eai Sing was jncai-cerated in Dewoh, his eldest son, Abh^ 
Sing, Sxtjkomar, ‘heir-apparent,’ witli the second son, Dhonkul, were 
left at Baa-mair, with the outlawed ehiefs. Tim Rawul, having in 
vain demanded his grand-children, prepai-ed an army and inv&sted 
Barmair. It was defended during six months, when a capitulation 
was acceded to, and the children were given up to Moolraj on the 
bare pledge of Zoorawur Sing, who guaranteed their safety ; and 
they were sent to the castle of Dewoh, where their father was con- 
fined. Boon after, the castle was fired, and Ra^ Sing and his wife 
weiw consumed in the flames. On escaping this danger, which was 
made to appear accidental, the young princes were confined in the 
fortress of Ramgurb, in the most remote corner of the desert, bor- 
dering the valley of Sinde, for their security and that of the Rawul 
(according to the Mehta’s account), and to prevent faction from 
having a nucleus ai’ound which to form. But Zoorawuv, who euter- 
tainea doubts of the minister’s motives, reminded the Rawul ihat 
the proper place for the heir-apparent was the court, and that his 
honour stood pledged for his safety. 'Ihis wan sufficient for the 
Mehta, whose mind was instantly intent upon the meaus to rid 
himself of so conscientious an adviser. Zoorawur had a brother 
named Kaitsi, whose wife, according to the courtesj' of Rajwai'ra, 
had adopted the minister as her brotlier. Salim sounded his adopted 
sister as to her wish to see her husband become lord of Jinjinialif. 
The tempter succeeded : he furnished her with poisoned comfits, 
which she administered to the gallant Zoorawur; and her lord was 
inducted into the estates of JinjinialH, Having thus disposed of 
the soul of the Bhatti nobility, he took off in detail the chiefs of 
Baroo, Dangi-i, and many others, chiefly by the same means, though 
some by the dagger. Kaitsi, who, ■whether innocent, or a guilty 
participant in bis bixither’s death, had benefited thereby, was inarkc 1 
in the long list of proscription of this fiend, -who determined to c.':- 
terminate every Rajpoot of note. Kaitsi knew too much, ami those 
connected with him ^ared in this dangerous knowledge; wile, brother, 
son, were therefore destined to fall by the same blow. The uiuucdiati; 
cause of enmity was as follows. The minister, who desii'cd to set 
aside the claim.s of the children of Rae Sing to the jaJ>. and to 
nominate the youngest son of Mooh-aj as heir-apparent was opposed 
by Kaitsi, :is it could only be tfl'ccicd l-y tbc clcelnictiou of the 
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former ; and lie replied, that “ no co-operation of his should sanction 
“ the spilling of the blood of any of his master’s family.” Salim 
treasured up the remembrance of this opposition to his will, though 
without any immediate sign of displeasui-e. Soon after, Kaitsi and 
his brother Suroop were returning from a nuptial ceremony at 
Kunero, in the distiict of Bhalotra. On reaching Beejoraye, on the 
Jessulmir frontier, where the ministers of the Mehta’s vengeance 
were posted, the gallant Zooiawur and his brother were conducted 
into tne castle, out of which their bodies were brought only to be 
burnt. Hearing of some intended evil to her lord, Kaitsi’s wife, with 
her infant son, Megha, sought protection in the minister’s own abode, 
where she had a double claim, as his adopted sister, to sanctuary 
and protection. For five days, the farce was kept up of sending food 
for herself and child ; but the slave who conveyed it remarking, in 
coarse, unfeeling language, that both her husband and her brother 
were with their fathere, she gave a loose to grief and determined on 
revenge. This being reported to tlie Mehta, he sent a dagger for 


her repose. 

The princes, Abh^ Sing and Dhonkul Sing, confined in the fortress 
of Rarngurh, soon after the murder of Kaitsi were carried off, 
together with their wives and infants, by poison. The muiderer 
then proclaimed Guj Sing, the youngest but one of all the pdSterity 


the Bikaner territory. The following slip from the genealogical 
ti-ee will shew the branches so unraereifully lopped off by this 
monster -. 

Moolraj. 


Sius, 

poiioaea. 


Jaot Sin^ fhamj, 
living. 


Min Sing, 

killed by a fall from his horse. 


Abhd Dhonkul 

Sing, Sing, 

poisoned. poisoned. 


Tej Sing, Devi Sing, 
in in 

exile. exile. 


Guj Sing, Futti 
reigning Sing, 
prince. in exile. 


Maha Sing, being blind of one eye* (kana) could not succeed ; 


* A person blind of one eye is incompetent to succeed, according to Hindu 
law. A'ana is tlie nickname given to a person labouring under tMs personal 
defect, which term is merely an anagram of Anka. ‘ the eye.’ llie loss of an eye 
does not deprive an occup.ant of his riglite— of which we had a curious example 
in the siege of tlio imperial city of D^li, which gave rise to the remark, that 
the three greatest men therein had only the complement of one man amongst 
them : the Emperor had been deprived of both eyes by the brutality of Gholam 
Kacdr ; ■ the besieging chief Holcar was Anna, as was the defender. Sir D. 
Ochterloiiy. Holcar’s name has become synonimous with kana, and many a 
horse, dog, and man, blind of an eye, is called after this celebrated Mahratta 
leader. The Hindus, by what induction I know not, attach^ a de^e of moral 
obliquity to every individual kana, and appear to make no distinction between 
the natural and the acquired defect ; though to all kanas they apply another 
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and Man Sing being killed by a fall from his horse, the Mehta was 
saved the ciime of adding one more “ mortal murther to his crown.” 

It is a singular fact, that the longest reigns we know of in 
Rajwarra occurred during ministerial usurpations. The late 
Midiarao of Kotah occupied the gadi upwards of half a centuiy, and 
the Rawul Moolraj swayed the nominal sceptre of this ocisis of the 
desert upwards of fifty-eight years. His father ruled forty years, 
and I doubt whether, in all history, we can find another instance of 
father and son reigning for a century. This century was prolific in 
change to the dynasty, whose whole history is full of strange 
vicissitudes. If we go back to Jeswunt Sing, the grandfather of 
Mooli-aj, we find the Bhatti principality touching the Glirah on the 
north which divided it from Mooltan ; on the west it was bounded 
by the Punjnud, and thus included anarrow slip of the fertile valley 
of Sinde ; and wo have seen it stretch, at no remote period, even to 
the ancient capital- Mansoora, better known to the Hindu as Rori- 
Bekher, the islandic camtal of the Sogdi (Soda) of Alexander. To 
the south, it rested on Chat, including the castles of Sheo, Kottoroh, 
and Barmair, seized on by Marwar ; and in the east embraced the 
districts of Filodi, Pokum, and other parts, also in the possession of 
Marwar or Bikaner. The whole of the etato of Bhawulpoor is 
formed out of the Bhatti dominion, and the Rahtores have ootained 
therefrom not a small portion of their western frontier. This 
abstraction of territory will account for the heart-burnings and 
border feuds which continually break out between the Bhattia and 
Rahtores, and “ the children of David (Ddodpotms)." 

Could the same prophetic steel which carved upon the pillar of 
Biimsir the destinies of the grandson of the deified Heri, eleven 
hundred years before Christ, have subjoined to that of Jessoh the 
fate which awaited his descendant Moolraj, he would doubtless have 
regarded the prophecy as conveying a falsehood too gross for belief. 
That the offspring of the deified prince of Dwariea, who founded 
Guzni, and fought the united kings of Syria and Bactria, should, at 
length, be driven back on India, and compelled to seek shelter under 
the' sign of the cross, reared amidst their sandhills by a handful of 
strangers, whose ancestors, when they were even in the maturity of 
their fame, were wandering in their native woods, with painted 
bodies, and offering human sacrifices to the sun-god, — more resem- 
bling Balsiva than Balcrishna, — these would have seemed prodigies 
too wild for faith. 

and more dignified appellation, the Jupiter of their Mtro-mytho. 

logy, which very grave personage came by his misfortune in no creditable way,— 
for, although the gdiii, or spiritual head of the Hindu gods, he set as bad a 
moral examrie to them as did the classical Jupiter to the tenants of the Greek 
and Roman Pantheon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Rawul MoolraJ enters into treaty zoit/i Ike £nglisk.~Tke Raja dies.—Hv 
grandion, Gnj Sing, proclaimed.— Heheeomes a mere pappet in. the ninUtej^s 
hands.— Third article of the Treaty.— Inequaiity of the alliance.— lu 
importance to Jessulmer.—Cmsequences to he apprehended by the British 
Government. — Dangers attending the enlarging the circle of our political 
connexions.— Importance of Jessulmh- in the event of Russian invatum.— 
British occupation ef the valley of the Indus considered.— Salim Sinfs 
administration' resamsd. — Ris rapacity and tyranny increctse.— Wishes his- 
ofke to be hereditary.— Report of the British agent to his Government.— 
PalliioaU self-exiUd.— Bankers’ families kept as hostages. — Revenues arising 
from confiscation.— Wealth of the minister.— Border-feud detailed to exemplify 
the interfereixce of the paramount power.— The Maldotes cf Baroo.— Their 
history. — Nearly exUrminated by the Rahtores of BVcan&r.—SUmviattd by 
the minister Salwn Sing.— Cause of this treachery.— Re calls for British 
interference.— Granted.— Result.— Rauml GvJ Sing arrives at Oodipoar.— 
Marries Git Rana’s daughter.— h\/iuense of this lady. 

It was in the Samvoi (era) ofVicrama, 1818, that Rawul Moolraj 
was inaugurated on the throne of Jessoh ; and it was in the year of 
our Lord 1818, that a treaty of “ perpetual friendship, alliance, and 
*' unity of interests” was concluded between the Honourable East 
India Company and Maba Rawul Moolraj, the Raja of Jessulmir, his 
heirs. aud successors, the latter agreeing “to act in subordinate 
“ co-operation with the British government, and with submission to 
“ its supremacy.”* This was amost the iMt act of Rawul Moolraj, 
who had always been a mere puppet in the hands of Mehta Salim 
Sing or his father. He died A.D. 1820, when his grandson, 
Guj Sing, was proclaimed. 

Rawul Guj Sing was fitted, from his years, hU past seclusion, 
and the examples which had occurred before his eyes, to be the 
submissive pageant Salim Sing required. Isolated, in every 
sense, from intercourse with the rest of mankind, by the policy 
of the minister, he had 'no community of sympathy with them, 
and no claim upon their- aid. SuiTounded by the creatures of 
Salim Sing, who, even to their daily dole, ascribe everything to 
this man’s favour, each word, each gesture, is watched and reported. 
The prince himself, his wives and family, are alike dependents on 
the minister's bounty, often capriciously exercised, If he requires a 
horse, he must solicit it; or if desirous of bestowing some recompense, 
he requests to be furnished with the means, and deems himself 
fortunate if he obtain a moiety of his suit. 

It will be obsei’ved from the date of this treaty (Dec. 1818), that 
Jessulm^' was the last of the states of India received under the 
protection of the British Government. Its distance made it an 
object of little solicitude to us ; and the minister, it is said, had 


* See Appendix No. Ill, for a copy of this treaty. 
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many long and serious consultations with his oracles before he united 
his destiny with ours. He doubted the security of his power if the 
Rawul should become subordinate to the British Government ; and 
lie was only influenced by the greater risk of being the sole state in 
Rajwarra without the pale of its protection, whidi would have left 
him to the mercy of those enemies whom his merciless policy had 
created around him. The third and most important article of the 
treaty* tranquillized his apprehensions as to external foes ; with 
these apprehensions all fear as to the consequences arising from 
ministerial tyranny towards the princely exiles was banished, and 
we shall presently And that this alliance, instead of checking his 
rapacity and oppression, incited them. But it is necessary, in the 
first place, to bestow a few remarks on the policy of the alliance as 
regards the British Government. 

Its inequality requires no demonstration : the objects to be attained 
by it to the respective parties having no approximation to parity. 
The advantages to Jessulm^r were immediate ; and to use the phra- 
seology of the treaty, were not only of “ great magnitude,” but were 
vitally important. From the instant the treaties were exchanged, 
her existence as a permanent state, which was not worth hfJf a 
century’s purchase, was secured. Her power had been gradually 
declining, and reign after reign was narrowing her possessions to the 
vicinity of the capital. One state, Bhawulpoor, liad been formed 
from her northern territory; while those of Sinde, Bikaner and 
Jodpoor, had been greatly a^andized at her expense ; and all were 
inclined, as occasion arose to encroach upon her feebleness. The 
faithless character of the minister, Salim Sing afforded abundant 
pretexts for quarrel, and the anarchy of her neighboui-s proved her 
only safeguard during the later years of her independent existence. 
Now, the British Government having pledged itself to exert its 
power for the protection of the piincipality, in the event of any 
“ serious invasion," her fears either of Sindios, Dftodpotras, or of 
Bahtores, are at rest. The full extent of this pledge may not have 
been contemplated when it was riven ; like all former alliances, it is 
the base of another step in auvance. Instead of restricting the 
vast circle of our political connexions, it at once carried us out of 
India^ placing us in actual contact and possible collision with the 
rulers of Sinde and the people beyond the Indus. Marwai’ and 
Bikaner being already admitted to our alliance, the power of settling 
their feuds with the Bbattis is comparatively simple ; but with 
D&,odpotra we have no political connexions, and with Sjnde, only 
those of “ perpetual friendship, and mutual intercourse i” but no 
stipulation ensuring respect to our remonstrances in case of the 
aggression of their subjects on our Bhatti ally. Are we then to push 

* Art. III. “ lu the event of any serious invasion directed towards the over- 
“ throw of the principality of Jessulm^r. or other danger of great magnitude 
“ occurring to that pvineij(ality, tlie British Government will exert its power for 
“ the protection of the principality, provided th.it the cau«e of the quarrel be 
"not ascribable to the Hajii of Jessulnier.” 
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ouv troops throii^li tJie desert to repel such acts, or must we furnish 
pecuniary subsidies (the cheapest mode), that she may entei-taia 
mercenaries for that object ? We must view it, in this light, as an 
event, not only not improbable, but of very likely occurrence. Our 
alliance with Cutch involved us in this perplexity in 1819. Our 
armies were forme4 and moved to the frontier, and a declaration 
of war was avoided only by accepting a tardy aTnende in no way 
commensurate with, the insult of invading, massacring, and pill^in" 
our allies* In this instance, our means of chastisement tvere 
facilitated by our maritime power of grappling with the enemy; 
but if the insult proceeds from the government of Upper Sinde (only 
nominally dependent on Hydrabad), or from Bhawulpoor, how are 
we to cope with these enemies of our ally ? Such warn might lead 
us into a terra incognita beyond the Indus, or both the spirit and 
letter of the treaty will be null. 

"What, therefore, are the advantages We can hold out to ourselves for 
the volunteer of our amity and protection to this oasis of the desert ? 
To have disregarded the appeal of Jessulm^r for protection, to have 
made her the sole exception in all Rajpootana from our amicable rela- 
tions, would have been to consign her to her numerous enemies, and to 
let loose the spirit of rapine and revenge, which it was the main object 
of all these treaties to suppress : the Bhattis would have become a 
nation of robbers, the Bedouins of the Indian desert. Jessulra^r 
was the firat link in a chain of free states, which formerly united 
the commerce of the Ganges with that of the Indus, but which inter- 
minable feuds had completely severed ; the possibility of reunion 
depending upon a long continuance of tranquillity and confidence, 
This object £one would have warranted our alliance with Jessulm^r. 
But if we look to futurity, to the possible invasion of India, which 
can be best eSected through the maritime provinces ofPeraia, the 
valley of the Indus will be the base of the invader’s operations. The 
possession of Jessulm^r would then be of vital importance, by giving 
us the command of Upper Sinde, and enabling us to act against the 
enemy simultaneously with our armies east of the Delta, the most 
practicable point of advance into India. We may look upon inva- 
sion by the ancient routes pursued by Alexander, Mahmood, and 
Timoor, as utterly visionary, by an army encumbered with dl the 
Tnat&iel necessary to success, and thus the valley of Sinde presents 
the only practicable route. But it would be a grand error, both in a 
political and military point of view, to possess ourselves of this valley, 
even if an opportunity were again to occur. It is true, the resources 

* The attitude assumed by the energetic Governor of Bombay, Mr. Elphinstone, 
«a that occasion, will for a long time remain a lesson to the triumvirate govern- 
ment of Sinde. To the author it still appears a subject of regret, tha^ with 
the sdequate pr^aration, the season, and everrthing promising a certainty of 
success, the pacific tone of Lord Hastings' pwicy should have prevented the 
proper assertion of our dignity, by chastising an insult, aggravated in eveiy 
shape. A treaty of mnity and mutual intercourse was the result of this 
armament ; but although twelve years have since elapsed, our intercourse has 
remained in $ialu quo : but this is no ground for quarrel 
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of that fertile region, so analogous to Egypt, would soou, under our 
management, maintain an army sufficient to defend it; and this 
would bring us at once into contact with the power (Persia) which 
clings to us for support, and will be adverse to us only when j-en- 
der^ subservient to Russia It were well to view the possible 
d^radation and loss of power to Russia, in Europe, as likely to 
almi'd a fresh stimulant to her ancient schemes 6f oriental aggran- 
disement. By some these schemes are looked upon as Quixotic, and 
I confess myself to be of the number. The better Russia is acquainted 
with the regions she would have to pass, the less desire will she evince 
for an undertaking, which, even if successful in the outset, would 
be useless; for if she conquered, she could not maintain India But, 
to me, it still appeai-s imperative that this power should formally 
renounce such designs: the state of perpetual preparation ren- 
dered necessary by her menacing position, being so injurious to our 
finances, is worse than the actual attempt, which would only entail 
upon hfer inevitable loss. We lost, through our unwise economy, a 
noble opportunity of maintaining an ascendancy at the court of 
Cabul, which would have been easily prevailed upon, for our 
pecuniary aid, to make over to us the sovereignty of Sinde 
("were this desirable), which is still considered a grand division 
of Cabul. 

But setting the political' question a.side, and considering our pos- 
session of the valley of Sinde only in a military point of view, our 
occupation of it would he prejudicial to us. We should have a long 
lioe to defend, and rivei-s are no barriers in modern warfare. Whilst 
an impassable desert is between us, and we have the power, by 
means of our aUies, of assailing an enemy at several points, though 
we are liable to attack but from one, an invader could not maintain 
himself a single season. On this ground, the maintenance of friend- 
ship with this remote nook of Rajpoot civilization is defensible, and 
we have the additional incitement of rescuing the most industrious 
and wealthy commercial communities in India from the fangs 
of a hai’py : to whom, and the enormities of his government, we 
I'etum. 

No language can adequately represent the abuse of power with 
which the treaty has armed the rapacious minister of Jessulm^r, and 
it is one of the many instances of the inefficaw of our system of 
alliances to secure prosperity, or even tranquillity to these long- 
afflicted regions ; which although rescued from external assailants, 
are still the prey of discord and passion within. It will not bu 
difficult, at the proper time and place, to make this appear.* The 
Mehta felt the advantages which the treaty gave him, in respect to 
neighbouring states ; but he also felt that he had steeped himself 


• It is ray inteation_(if space ia left) to give a concise statement of the effects 
of our alliances, individually and collectively, in the states of Eajwarra, with a 
few hints towards amending the sj-steni. at the roiiolnsion of this voluiiie. 

S2 
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too deeply in the Wood of his master’s family, and in that of his 
noblest (^ieftains, to hope that any repentance, real or affected, 
could restore to him the confidence of those he had so outraged 
With commercial men, with the industrious husbandman or pastoral 
communities, he had so long forfeited all claim to credit, that his 
oath was not valued at a smgle gi-ain of tlie sand of their own desert 
dominion. 

The bardic annalist of Rajpootana, when compelled to record the 
acts of a tyrant, first announces hia moral death ; then comes the 
metempsychosis, — the animating his frame with the spirit of a 
demon. In this manner is delineated the famed Visaldeo, tnc Chohan 
king of Ajmdr. Whether the Bhatti minister will obtain such a 
po^umous apology for his inisdeeds, a future historian will leam; 
but assuredly he is never mentioned, either in poetry or prose, but 
as a vampire, draining the life-blood of a whole people. Fora short 
time after* the treaty was formed, lie appeai’ed to fall in with the 
march of universal reformation ; but whether it was that hia crimes 
liad outlawed him from .the sympathies of all around, or that ho 
could feel no enjoyment but in his habitual crimes, he soon gave 
ampler indulgence to hia rapacious spirit. The cause of his 
temporary forbearaneo was attributed to his anxiety to have 
an article added to the treaty, guaranteeing tho office of prime 
minister in his family, perhaps with a view to legalize his plunder ; 
but seeing no hope of fixing an hereditary race of vampires on the 
land, his outrages became past all endurance, and compelled the 
British agent, at length, to report to his government (on the 17tli 
December 1821), that he considered the alliance disgraceful to our 
reputation, by countenancing the idea that such acts can be tolerated 
under its protection. Representations to the minister were a 
nullity ; he protested against their fidelity ; asserted in specious 
language his loxe of justice and mercy ; and recommenced his 
system of confiscations, contiibutions, and punishments, with 
redoubled sevei'ity. All Rajwarra felt an interest in these proceed- 
ings, as the bankera of Jeasulmdr, supported by the capital of that 
singular class, the Palliwals, are spread all over India. But this rich 
community, amounting to five thousand families, are nearly all in 
voluntary exile, and the bankers fear to return to their native land 
with the fruits of their industry, which they would renounce for 
ever, but that he retains (heir families as hostages. Agriculture is 
almost unknown, and commerce, internal or external, has ceased 
through want of security, The sole revenue arises from confiscation. 
It is asserted that the minister has amassed no less than two ciwes, 
which wealth is distributed in' the various cities of Hindust’han.and 
has been obtained by pillage and the destruction of the most opulent 
famili es of his country during the last twenty years. He has also, 
it is said, possessed himself of all the crown-jewels and property of 
value, which he has sent out of the country. Applications were 
continually being made to the British agent for passports (pencanas), 
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by commercial men, to withdraw their families from the country. 
But all have some ties which would be hazarded by their with- 
drawing, even if such a step were otherwise free from danger ; for 
while the minister afforded passports, in obedience to the wish of 
the agent, he might cut them off in the desert. This makes many 
bear the ills they have. 

We ghall terminate our historical sketch of Jessulmdi- with tlie 
details of a border-feud, which called into operation the main condi- 
tion of the British alliance, — the right of universal arbitration in the 
international quarrels of Rajpootana. The predatory habits of the 
Maldotes of Baroo originated a i-upture, which threatened to involve 
the two states in war, and produced an invasion of the Rahtores, 
sufficiently serious to warrant British interference. It will hardly 
be credited that this agression, which drew down upon the 
Maldotes the vengeance ol Bikaner, was covertly stimulated by the 
minister, for the express purpose of their extirpation, for reasons 
which will Mpear presently ; yet he was the first to complain of the 
retaliation, To understand this rdatter, a slight sketch of the Maldote 
tribe is requisite. 

The Maldotes, the Kailuns, the Birsungs, tlie Pohurs, and Tezina- 
lotes, arc all Bhatti tribes ; but, from their lawless habits, these names 
have ^come, like those of Bedouin, Kuzzak, or Pindarri, synonimous 
with ' robber.’ The first are descended iirom Rao Maldeo, and hold 
the fief (pwtta) of Baroo, consisting of eighteen villages, adjoining 
the tract called Khari-putta, wrested from the Bhattis by the Rah- 
tores of Bikaner, who, to confess the truth, morally deserve the per- 
petual hostility of this Bhatti lord-marcher, inasmuch as they were 
the intruders, and have deprived them (the Bhattis) of much terri- 
tory. But the Rahtores, possessing the right of the strongest, about 
twenty-five years ago exercised it in the most savage ma^er ; for, 
having' invaded Baroo, they put almost the entire community to the 
sword, without respect to age or sex, levelled the towns, filled up the 
wells, and carried off the heivis and whatevei' was of value. The 
survivors took shelter in the recesses of the desert, and propagated 
a progeny, which, about the period off connection with the British, 
re-occupied their deserted landa The minister, it is asserted, beheld 
the revival of this infant colony with no more favourable eye than 
did their enemies of Bikaner, whom, it is, alleged, he invited once 
more to their destruction. The lawless habits of this tribe would 
have been assigned by the minister as, his motive for desiring their 
exterminition ; but if we look back (p. 243), we shaU discover the 
real cause in his having incurred the lasting enmity of this clan for 
the foul assa.ssiiiation of their chief, who had been a party to the 
views of the heii-apparent, Ea^ Sing, to get rid of this incubus on 
their freedom. The opportunity afforded to tfike vengeance on the 
Maldotes arose out of a service indirectly done to the British govern- 
ment. On the revolt of the Peshwa, he sent his agents to Jcssulm^r 
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to purchase camels. One herd, to the number of four hundred, had 
left the Bhatti frontiei-s, and whilst passing through the Bikaner 
territoiy, were set upon by the Maldotes, who captured the whole 
and conveyed them to Baroo. It is scai-cely to be supposed that 
such an aggression on the independence of Bikandr would have 
prompted her extensive aimament, or the rapidity with which her 
ti-oops passed the Bhatti frontier to avenge the insult, without some 
private signal from the minister, who was loud in his call for 
British interference; though not until Nokha and Baroo, their 
principal towns, were levelled, the chief killed, the wells filled 
up, and the victorious army following up its success by a rapid 
march on Beekumpoor, in which the fiscal lands began to suffer. 
The minister then discovered he had overshot the mark, and claimed 
our interference,* which was rapid and effectual ; and the Bikanfo' 
commander the more willingly complied with the request to 
retire within his own frontier, having effected more than his 
object 

The tortuous policy, the never-ending and searcely-to-be-compre- 
hended border-feuds of these regions, must, for a long while, generate 
such appeals. Since these associated bands attach no dishonour to 
their predatory profession, it will be some time before they acquire 
proper notions ; but when they discover there is no retreat in \micli 
punishment may not reach them, they will learn the benefits of 
cultivating the ai'ts of peace, of whose very name no trace exists in 
their history. 

We have lost sight of the Eawul, the title of the prince of Jessul- 
m^r, in the prominent acts of his minister. Guj Sing, who occupies 
the gadi of Jessoh, to the prejudice of his elder brothers, who are 
still in exile in Bikaner, appeurs very well suited to the minister’s 
purpose, and to liave little desire beyond his horses, and vegetating 
in quiet. The physiognomists of Je8sulm6r, however, prognosticate 
the development of moral worth in due season : a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and the first symptom of which must be the 
riddance of hia minister by whatever process. The artful Salim 
deemed that it would redound to his credit, and bolster up his 
interest, to seek a matrimonial alliance with the Bana’s Camify of 
Mdwar. The overture was accepted, and the coco-symbol transmitted 
to the Rawul, who put himself at the head of the Bhatti chivalry to 
wed and escort his bride through the desert The Rahtore princes 
of Bikaner and Kishengurh, who were at the same time suitors for 
the hands of another daughter and a grand-daughter of the Bana., 


* The author has omitted to mention that he was Political A«nt for 
J essulmir ; so that his control extended uninterruptedly, almost from Sinde to 
Slnde ; i from the Indus, or great SindTi, to the Choota-Sind’h, or little 
river.*-(See Map.) There are several streams designated Sind’h, in Central 
India, a word purdy Tata^ or Scythic. A64-<S{«, ‘ the Father-river,’ is one 
of the many names of the Indus. 
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simultaneously arrived at Oodipoori with their respective cm'teges ; 
and this triple alliance threw a degree of splendour over the capital 
of the SeesodiaSj to which it had long been a stranger. Guj Sing 
lives very happily with his wife, who has given him an heir to his 
desert domain. The influence of high rank is seen in the respect 
paid to the Ranawut-ji, (the title by which she is designated,) even 
by the minister, and she exerts this influence most humanely for 
the amelioration of her subjects.* 


CHAPTER VII. 

(jeograpkical position 0 / Jessutmer.~Ils suptrfioial ai-ta.—List of its ckitf 
toiBru.—Pop\daUon.~Jtssulmir chi^y Muggro, a rocky ridge, 

traced from CaieA.— Slrrs, or salt-marshes.— Kanoad Sirr.—SoU.—Prodvc’ 
done.— Hvsbandry.— Manufactures.— Commerce.— YLatikn, or caravans.- 
Articles of trade.— Revenvet.— Land and transit {£W«.— Dhanni, or Colleclo7\ 
—Amount tf land-tax exacted from the CM^tvaior.— Dhooa, or hearth-tax.— 
T’hall, or taxonfood.—'Dvad, or forced contTibiUion.-Cititejis rtfuH to pay.— 
Enormous wealth accumulated by the mviister by extortion.— Establishments. 
— Ex2>enditure.—Tribis-—3ii!i.ttis. — Their moral eslmatioa. — Personal ap- 
pearance and dress.— Their predilection for opium and tofea«o.— Palliwals, 
their history —Numbers, wealth, employvsewt.—Curwiu rite or worship.— Palli 
coina— Pokurna, Brahmiiu.-Title.— Kumhers.— Singular typical mrship.— 
Race of JuL— Castle of JessuCmir. 

The country still dependent on the Rawul extends between 70® 80' 
and 72° 30' E. long., and between the parallels of 26° 20' and 27° bff 
N. lah, though a small stnp protrudes, in the N.K angle, as high as 
28° 30'. This irregular surface may be roughly estimated to contain 
fifteen thousand square miles. The number of towns, villages, and 
hamlets, scattered over this wide space, does not exceed two hundred 
and iiity ; some estimate it at three hundred, and others depress it 
to two hundred : the mean cannot be wide of the tnith. To enable 
the reader to arrive at a conclusion as to the population of this 
region, we subjoin a calculation, from data furnished by the best- 
informed natives, which was m&di in the year 1815 ; but we must 
add, that from the tyranny of the minister, the population of the 
capital (which is nearly half of the country), has been greatly 
diminished. 


* I had the honour of receiving several letters from this queen of the desert 
who looked to her father’s house and his friends, as the best objects for support, 
whilst such a being as Salim was the master of her own and her husband’s 
destiny. 
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Towns. 


Fiscal and 
Feudal. 


Number Number of 
of luhabi- 
Houses. tants. 


Remarks. 


Jessulmir Capital.... 7,000 

Beekumpoor.... Putt46t... 600 


Seerurob do. 

Nachna do. 

Katori Fiscal... 

Kabab do. 

Kooldurro. do. 

Suttoh Putta.6t 

Jinjinialll. do. 

Devi-Kote Fiscal... 

Bhaup do. 

Balaua. PuttAiit 

Sutiaaoh do. 


Chaun do. ... 20 

Loharki do. ... 16' 

Noantulloh do 16' 

Labti do. ... SOi 

DangurL do. ... 16 

Beejoraye Fiscal 20' 

Mundaye. do. ... 20' 

a urb do. ... 20 

■)OOT. PuttWt... 20 

Girajsir. do. ... 16 

Two hundred and twenty-five 
villages and hamlets, from four 
to fifty houses ; say, each aver- 
age twenty, at four inhabitants 
to eacb, 

Total 


' The chief has the title of Rao, 
I and twenty-four villj^es 
I dependent, not included in 
this estimate. 

I Kailun Bhatti : the Kailun 
; tribe extends to Poogul. 
Rawulote chief. 


( Rawulote : first noble of Jes. 
; aulm^r. 


Maldote : has eighteen 
villages attached, not 
included in this. 


’ All of the Rawulote clan. 


According to this census, we have a population not superior to one 
of the secondary cities of Great Bri^n, scattered over fifteen 
thou-sand square miles ; nearly one-half, too, belonging to the capital, 
which being omitted, the result would give from two to three souls 
only for each square mile. 


Face of the Country . — The greater part of Jessulmer is Hhul or 
rooi, both terms meaning ' a desert waste.’ From Lowar, on the 
Jodpoor frontier, to Kharra, the remote angle touching Sind, the 
country may be described as a continuous tract of arid sand, 
frequently rising into lofty teehas (sand-hills), in some parts covered 
with low jungle. This line, which nearly bisects Jessulmer, is also 
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the line of demarcation of posifcve sterility and comparative cultiva- 
tion. To the north, is one uniform and naked waste ; to the south, 
are ridges of rock termed 'niuggro,roo^, and light soil. 

The ridge of hills is a most important feature in the geology of 
this desert region. It is to be traced from Cuteh Bhoqj, strongly or 
faintly marked, according to the nature of the country. Sometimes 
it assumes, as at Chohtun, the character of a mountain ; then dwindles 
into an insignificant ridge scarcely discernible, and often serv'es as a 
bulwark for the drifting sands, which cover and render it difiieult to 
trace it at all. As it reaches the Jesaulm^r country it is more 
developed ; and at the capital, erected on a peak about two hundred 
and fifty feet high, its presence is more distinct, and its character 
defined. The capital of the Bhattis appears as the nucleus of a 
series of ridges, which diverge from it in all directions for the space 
of fifteen miles. One branch terminates at Eamghur, thirty-five 
miles north-west of Jessulm^r ; another branch extends easterly to 
Pokuvn (in Jodpoor), and thence, in a north-east direction, to 
Filodi ; from whence, at intervals, it is traceable to Gurriala, nearly 
fifty miles due north. It is a vellow-coloured sand-stone, in which 
ochre is abundantly found, with which the people daub their houses. 

These ban-en ridges, and the lofty undulating teebas of sand, are 
the only objects which diversify the almost uniform sterility of these 
regions. No trees interpose their verdant foliage to relieve the eye, 
or shelter the exhausted frame of the traveler. It is nearly a 
boundless waste, varied only by a few stunted shrubs of the acacia 
or mimosa family, some succulent plants, or prickly grapes, as the 
hhoorvi or burr, which clings to his garment and increases hi.s 
miseries. Yet compared with the more northern portion, where 
“ a sea of sand without a sign of vegetation”* forms the prospect, 
the vicinity of the capital is a paradise. 

There is not a running stream throughout Jessulm^r ; but there 
are many temporary lakes or salt-marshes, termed eirr, formed by 
the collection of waters from, the sand-hills, which are easily 
dammed-ia to prevent escape. They are ephemeral, seldbm lasting 
but a few months ; though after a very severe monsoon they have 
been known to remain throughout the year. One of these, called 
the Kanoad Sirr, extends from Kanoad to Mohungurh, covering a 
space ofeiehteen miles, and in which some waterremains throughout 
the year. When it overflows, a small stream issues from the Sirr, and 
pursues an easterly direction for thirty miles before it is absorbed i 
its existence depends on the parent lake. The salt which it produces 
is the property of the crown, and adds something to the revenue. 

* So Mr. Elphinstone describes the tract about Poogul, one of the earliest 
possessions of the Bhattia, and one of the No-koti Moni-ea, or ‘ nine castles of 
the desert, around whose sand-hills as braTe a colony was reared and mruii- 
tained as ever carried lance. Rao Raning was lord of Poogul, whose son 
ongin.ated that episode given in Vol. I, p. 539. Even these sand-hills, which in 

November appeared to Mr. Elphinstone without .1 sign of vegetation, could be 
made to yield good crops of b.ajra. 
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;SoiZ, husbandrij, and prod^uits . — Notwithstanding the apparent 
poverty of this desert soil, nature has not denied it the powere of 
production ; it is even favourable to some grains, especially the bajra, 
which prefers a light sand, In a favourable season, they grow 
sufficient for the consumption of two and even three years, and then 
they import only wheat from Sinde. When those pai-ts favourable 
for bajra have been saturated with two or three heavy showers, 
they commence sowing, and the crops spring up rapidly. The great 
danger is that of too much rain when the crops are advanced, for, 
having little tenacity, they ai-e often washed away. The bajm of 
the sand-hills is deemed far superior to that of Hindust’h^n, and 
prejudice gives it a preference even to whcitt, which does not bear a 
higher price, in times of scarcity. Bajra, in plentiful seasons, sells 
at one and a half maunds for a rupee :• but this does not often occur, 
as they calculate five bad seasons for a good- one. iTcoar is also 
grown, but only in the low flats. Cotton is produced in the same 
soil as the bajra. It is not generally known that this plant requires 
but a moderate supply of water ; it is deterioi-ated in the plains of 
India from over-irrigation : at least such is the idea of the desert- 
farmer, who perhaps does not make sufficient allowance for the cooler 
substratum of his sand-hills, compared with the black loam of 
Malwa. A variety of pulses grows on the sheltei-ed sides of the 
teebaa, as morig, moth, &c. ; also the oil-plant (til) and abundance of 
the gotuar, a diminutive melon, not larger than a hen’s egg, which is 
sent hundreds of miles, as a raritv. Around the canital, and between 
the ridges where soil is deposited or formed, and wnere they dam-up 
the waters, are grown considerable quantities of wheat of very good 
quality, turmeric, and earden-stuffs. Barley and gram are, in good 
seasons, reared in small quantities, but rice is entirely an article of 
import from the valley of Sinde. 

Implements of hushamdry . — Where the soil is light, it will be 
concluded that the implements are simple. They have two kinds of 
plough, for one or two oxen, or for the camel, which animal is most 
m requisition. They tread out the grain with oxen, as in all parte 
of India, and nob unfrequently they yoke the cattle to their 
hakerries, or carts, and pass the whole over the grain. 

Mamufactures . — There is little scope for the ingenuity of the 
mechanic in this tract. They make coarse cotton cloths, but the raw 
material is almost all exported. Their grand article of manufacture 
is from the wool of the sheep pastured in the desert, which is fabri- 
cated into looes, or blankets, scarfs, f petticoate, turbans, of every 
quality. Cups and platters are made from a mineral called aboor, a 
^careous substance, of a dark chocolate ground, with light brown 
vermiculated stripes ; female ornaments of elephants’ teeth, and arms 
of an inferior quality. These compreliend the artificial productions 
of this desert capital. 

* About a hundred-weight for two shillings. 

+ 1 brou^t home several pairs of these, with crimson borders, sufSoieirtly 
fine to be worn as a winter shawl in this country . 
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Corntnerce . — Whatever celebrity Jessulm^r possesses, as a eommer- 
ciiil mart, arises from its position as a place of transit between the 
eastern countries, the valley of the Indus, amd those beyond that 
stream, the Kuttara (the term for a caravan of camels) to and from 
Hydrabad, Kory-Bekher, Shikarpoor and Ootch, from the Gangetic 

g -ovinces, and the Punjdb, passing through it. The indigo of the 
d4b, the opium of Kotah and Malwa, the famed sugar-candy of 
Bikaner, iron implements from Jeipoor, are exported to Shikarpoor* 
and lower Sinde; whence elephants’ teeth (from Africa), dates, 
coco-nuts, drugs, and chundu8,f are imported, with pistachios and 
dried fruits from Bhawulpoor. 

Sevanuea and Taxes . — The personal revenue of the princes of 
JessulmdrJ is, or rather was, eatimsited at upwai’ds of four lacs of 
rupees, of which more than one lac was from the land. The transit 
duties were formerly the most certain and most prolific branch of 
the fiscal income ; but the bad faith of the minister, the predatory 
habits of the Bhatti chiefs proceeding mainly from thence, and the 
general decrease of commerce, have conspired nearly to annihilate 
this source of income, said at one time to reach three lacs of rupee.?. 
These inuposts are termed ddn, and the collector dannie, who was 
stationed at convenient points of all the principal routes whicli 
diverge from' the capital. 

Land-tax . — From one-fifth to- one-seventh of the gross produce of 
the land is set aside as the tax of the crown, never exceeding the 
first nor falling short of the last§ It is paid in kind, which is 
])urchased on the spot by the Palliwal Brahmins, or Banias, and the 
value i-emitted to the treasury. 

Dhood . — The third and now the most cei-tain branch of revenue is 
the dhood, literally ‘ smoke,’ and which we may render ‘ chimney 
or hearth-tax,’ though they have neither the one nor the other in 
these regions. It is also termed t’MU. which is the brass or silver 
platter out of whieii they eat, and is tantamount to a table-allow- 
ance. It never realizes above twenty thousand rupees annually. 


* Shikarpoor, the great commercial mart of the valley of Sinde, west of the 
Indus. .11 > 

t Ckundu$ u 6 scented wood for maJl<u^ or ‘ chaplets. . . - . m 
1 1 liave no correct data for estimating the revenues of the chief taiiw. Tliey 
are generally almost double the land-revenue of the princes in the other 
of Raiwarra ; perhaps about two lacs, which ought to bring into the field 
sever* hundred noTfie. , . . . i 

5 This, if strictly true and followed, is according to ancient principles : Menu 
a ins the sixth, I could have wished Colonel Brig^to have known this 
fact, when he was occupied on his excellent work on The Land-tax of India ; 
but it had entirely escaped my recollection. In this most remote corner of 
Hindust'l^u, in spite of oppression, it is curious to observe the adherence to 
primitive custom. These notes on the sources of revenue in Jessuhu^were 
communicated to me so far back as 1811, and I laid them before the Beiigid 
Government in lSU-15. 

33 
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whicli, however, would be abundant for the simple fare of Jessulm^r. 
No house is exempt from the payment of this tax. 

Dind . — There is an arbitrary tax levied throughout these regions, 
universally known and detests under the name of dind, the make- 
weight of all their budgets of ways and means. It was first imposed 
in ^ssulmer in S. 1830 (A.D. 1774), under the less odious appella- 
tion of “ additional dhood or fhdU," and the amount was only two 
thousand seven hundred rupees, to be levied from the monied 
interest of the capital. The Mah^sris agreed to pay their share, but 
the Oswals (the two chief mercantile classes) holding out, were 
forcibly sent up to the castle, and suffered the ignominious punish- 
ment of the bastinado. They paid the demand, but immediately 
on their release entered into a compact on oath, never again to look 
on the Rawul’s (Moolraj’s) face, which was religiously kept during 
their mutual lives. When he passed through the streets of his 
capital, the Oswals abandoned their shops and banking-houses, 
retiring to the interior of their habitations in order to avoid the sight 
of him. This was strenuously persevej'ed in for many years, and 
had such an effect upon the prince, that he visited the principal 
persons of this class, and “ spreading his scarf’ {'pvAla pv^&ond)^ 
intreated forgiveness, giving a writing on oath never again to 
impose di/nd, if they would make the mood a permanent tax. The 
Oswals accepted the repentance of their prince, and agreed to hi.s 
terms. In S. 1841 and 1852, his necessities compelling him to raise 
money, he obtained by loan, in the first period, twenty-seven 
thousand, and in the latter, forty thousand rupees, which he faith- 
fully repaid. When the father of the present minister came into 
power, he endeavoured to get back the bond of his sovereign 
abrogating the obnoxious dvnd, and offered, as a bait, to renounce 
the dhood. The Oswals placed more value on the virtue of this 
instrument than it merited, for in spite of the bond, he in S. 1857 
levied sixty thousand, and in 1863, eighty thousMid rupees. A 
visit of the Rawul to the Ganges was seized upon as a fib opportunity 
by his subjects to get this oppression redressed, and fresh oaths 
were made by the prince, and broken by the minister, who has 
bequeathed his rapacious spirit to his son. 

Since the accession of Guj Sing, only two years ago.'f Salim Sing 
has extorted fourteen lacs (£140,000): Burdbhan, a merchant of 
great wealth and respectability, and wliose ancestors are known and 
respected throughout Eajwarra as Scdioocanra, has been at various 
times stripped of all his riches by the minister and his father, who, 
to use the phraseology of the sufferers, “ will never be satisfied 
“ while a rupee remains in Jessulmer.” 


Ptdlapzuidond, or spreading the cloth or scarf,’ is the figurative language 
of mtreaty, an^g from the act of spreading the garment, preparatoiy to 
Dowmg the head thereon in token of perfect submission, 
f This was written in 1821-2. 
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Eatahlishfwnts, Expenditure . — We subjoin a rough estimate of 
the household establishment, &c,, of this desert king. 

Burr* * * § 

Rozgar Sirdarf. 

Sebundies or MercenariesJ 

Household horse, 10 elephants, 200 camels, ) 

and chariots J 

500 Bargeer horse 

Rani’s or queen’s establishment 

The wardrobe 

Gifts 

The kitchen 

Guests, in hospitality 

Feasts, entertainments 

Annual purchase of horses, camels, oxen, Sic.... 


Total Rs. 2,91,000 

The ministers and officers of government receive assignments on 
the transit-duties, and some liave lands. The whole of this state- 
expenditure was more than covered, in some yearn, by the transit- 
duties alone ; which have, it is asserted, amounted to the almost 
incredible sum of three lacs, or £30,000, 

Tribee . — We shall conclude our account of Jessulmdr with a few 
remarks on the tribes peculiar to it ; though we reserve the general 
enumeration for a sketdi of the desert. 

Of its Rajpoot population, the Bhattis, we have already given an 
outline in general essay on the tribes.8 Those which occupy the 
present limits of Jessulm6r retain their Hindu notions, though with 
some degree of laxity from their intercourse with the Mahomedans 
on the northern and western frontiers ; while those which long occu- 

E ied the north-east tracts, towards Phoolra and the Qat^, on 
scorning proselytes to Isl&m ceased to have either interest in or 
connection with the parent state. The Bhatti has not, at present, 
the same martial reputation as the Rahtore, Cbohan, or Seesodia, 
but he is deemed at least to equal if not surpass the Cutchwaha, or 


* The Bvrr ineludee the whole household or penonal attendante, the guards, 
and slaves. They receive rations of food, and make up the rest of their sub- 
sistence by labour in the town. The Burr consists of about 1,1100 people, and 
is estimate to cost 80,000 rupees annually. 

t Rozgar-Sirdar ie an allowance termed iatua, or ‘ dinner,’ to the feudal 
rhieftuins who attend the Presence. Formerly they had an order upon the 
Dannls, or collectors of the transit duties ; but being vexatious, Pansa Sab, 
minister tu Rawul Chaitrsk commuted it for a daily allowance, varying, with 
the rank of the person, from half a silver rupee to seven rupees each, daily. 
This disbursement is calculated at 40,000 rupees annually. 

I Sebundies are mercenary soldiers in the fort, of whom 1,000 arc e.stimatcd 
to cost 75,000 rupees annually. 

§ Vol. I, p, 78. 


Rupees. 

20,000 

40.000 

75.000 

36.000 

60.000 

15.000 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

20.000 
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any of its kindred branches, Nirookaor ShAhavafc. There are occa- 
sional instances of Bhatti intrepidity as daring as may be found 
amongst any other tribe ; witness the feud between the chiefs of 
Poogul and Mundore. But this changes not the national charac- 
teristic as conventionally established : though were we to go back 
to the days of chivalry and Pirthiraj, we should select Achilesa 
Bhatti, one of the bravest of his champions, for the portrait of his 
race. The Bhatti Rajpoot, as to physical power, is not perhaps so 
athletic as the Eahtoi-e, or so tali as the Cutchwaha, but generally 
fairer than either, and possessing tliose Jewish features which Mr, 
Elphinstone remarked as characteristic of the Bikaner Rajpoots, 
The Bhatti intermarries with all the families of Rajwarra, though 
seldom with the Ranas of Mewar. The late Juggut Sing of Jeipoor 
had five wives of this stock, and his posthumous son, real or reputed, 
has a Bhattiani for his mother. 

Drm . — The dress of the Bhattis consists of a janicdi, or tunic of 
white cloth or chintz reaching to the knee ; the cwmu/rbiLTid, or 
ceinture, tied so high as to present no appearance of waist ; trowsers 
very loose, and in many folds, drawn tight at the ancle, and a turban, 
generally of a scai'let colour, rising conically full a foot from the 
head. A dagger is stuck in the waisUrand ; a shield is suspended by 
a thong of deer-skin from the left shoulder, and the sword is girt by 
a belt of the same material. The dress of the common people is the 
dhdti, or loin-robe, generally of woollen stuff, with a piece of the same 
material as a turban. The dress of the Bhattianfs which discrimi- 
nates the sex, consists of a gagra, or petticoat, extending to thirty 
feet in width, made generally of the finer woollen, dyed a brilliant 
red, with a scarf of the same material. The grand ornament of rich 
and poor, though varying in the materials, is the cliaori, or rings of 
ivory or bone, with which they cover their arms from the shoulder to 
the wrist,* They are in value from sixteen to thirty-five rupees a 
set, and imported from Muska-Mandvie, though they also manufac- 
ture them at Jessulm^r. Silver kunis (massive rings or anklets) 
are worn by all classes, who deny themselves the necessaiies of life 
until they attain this ornament. T lie poorer Rajpootuis are very 
masculine, and assist in all the details of husbandry. 

* The chaori of ivory, bone, or shell, is the most ancient ornament of fie 
Indo-Scythic dames, and appears in old sculpture and painting. I was much 
struck with some ancient sculptures in a very old Gothic church at Moissac, 
in Languedoc. The porch is the only part left of this most antique fane attri- 
buted to the age of Dagobert. It represents the conversion of Clovis, and 
when the subject was still a matter of novelty. But interesting as tliis is, it is 
as nothing when compared to some sculptured figures below, of a totally 
distinct age j in execution as far superior as they are dissimilar in character, 
which is decidedly Asiatic : the scan, the ohampakuUi or necklace, representing 
the buds of the jessamine {ckampa), and cAoom, such as I have beeu describing. 
To whom but the Visigoths can we ascribe them l—and does not this supply 
the connecting link of this Asiatic race, destin^ to change the moral aspect of 
Europe ? I recommend all travellers, who are interested in tracing such 
analogies, to visit the church at Moissac, though it is not known as an object of 
curiosity in the neighbourhood. 
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The Bhatti is to the full as addicted as any of his brethren to the 
immoderate use of opium. To the or ‘infusion,’ succeeds 

the pipe, and they continue inhaiing mechanically the smoke long 
after they are insensible to all that is passing around them ; nay, it 
is said, you may scratch or pinch them while in this condition without 
exciting sensation. The hooka is the desert to the umlpani; the 
panacea tor all the ills which can overtake a Bajpoot, and with 
which he can at any time enjoy a paradise of his own creation. To 
ask a Bhatti for a whiff of his pipe would be deemed a direct insult. 

PalUwala. — Next to the lordly Rajpoots, equalling them in 
numbers and far surpassing them in wealth, are the Palliwals. They 
are Brahmins, and denominated PalMwal from having been temporal 
proprietors of Pali, and all its lands, long before the Rahtores 
colonized Marwar. Tradition is silent as to the manner in which 
they became possessed of this domain ; but it is connected with the 
history of the Pali, or pastoral tribes, who from the town of Pali to 
Palit’hana, in Saurashtra, have left traces of their existence ; and 
1 am much mistaken if it will not one day be demonstrated, that all 
the ramifications of the races flwratively denominated AgnicUla, 
were Pali in origin ; mure especially the Cnohans, whose piiuces and 
chiefs for ages retained the distinctive affix of paL 

These Brahmins, the Palliwals, as appears by the Annals of Mar- 
war, held the domain of Pali when S^ji, at the end of the twelfth 
century, invaded that land from Canouj, and by an act of treachery 
first established his power.* It is evident, however, that he did not 
extirpate them, for the cause of their migration to the desert of Jes- 
sulmdr is attributed to a period of a Mahomedan invasion of Marwar, 
when a general war-contribution (dinS) being imposed on the 
inhabitants, the Palliwals pleaded caste, and refused. This exasper- 
ated the Raja ; for as their habits were Ernest exclusively mercantile, 
their stake was greater than that of the rest of the community, and 
he threw tbeir principal men into prison. In order to avenge this, 
they had recourse to a grand chd/ndi, or ‘act of suicide;’ but instead 
of gaining their object, he issued a manifesto of banishment to every 
PalliwaJin his dominions The greater part took refuge in Jessuf- 
m^r, though many settled in Bikaner, Dh£t, and the valley of Sinde. 
At one time, tbeir number in Jessulmdr was calculated to equal that 
of the R^poots. Almost all the internal trade of the country 
passes through tbeir hands, and it is chiefly with their capital that 
its merchants trade in foreign parts. They are the Metayers of the 
desert, advancing money to the cultivators, taking the security of 
the crop ; and they buy up all the wool and ghee {clarified butter), 
which they transport to foreign parts. They also rear and keep 
flocks. The minister, Salim Sing, has contrived to diminish their 
wealth, and consequently to lose the main support of the country’s 
prosperity. They are ^so subject to the visits of the Maldotes, 
Tejmalotes, and other plunderers ; but they find it difficult to leave 


* See page 18. 
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the country owing to the restrictive coi’doJi of the Mehta. The 
Palliwals never many out of ther own tribe ; and, directly contrary 
to the laws of Menu, the bridegroom gives a sum of money to the 
father of the bride. It will be deemed a curious incident in the 
history of superstition, that a tribe. Brahmin by name, at least, 
should worship the bridle of a horse. When to this is added the 
fact, that the most ancient coins discovered in these regions bear the 
Palli character and the effigies of the horse, it aids to prove the 
Scythic chameter of the early colonists of these regions, who, 
although nomadic (Pali), were equestrian. There is little doubt 
that the Palliwal Brahmins are the remains of the, piiesis of the 
Pali race, who, in their pastoral and commercial pursuits, have lost 
their spiritual power. 

Pokuma, Brahmins. — Another singular tribe, also Brahminical, is 
the Pokuma, of whom it is calculated there are fifteen hundred 
to two thousand families in Jessulm^r. They are also numerous in 
Marwar and Bikandr, and are scattered over the desert and valley 
of the Indus. They follow agricultural and pastoral pursuits chiefly, 
having little or no concern in trade. The tradition of their origin is 
singular : it is said that they were Bilddra, and excavated the sacred 
lake of Poshkur or Pokur, for which act they obtained the favour of 
the deity and the grade of Brahmins, with the title of Polcfiirm. 
Their chief object of emblematic worship, the khoddld, a kind of 
pick-axe used in digging, seems to favour this tradition. 

Juta or Jita. — The Juts hero, as elsewhere, forma great part of 
the agricultural population : there are also various other tribes, 
which will be better described in a general account of the desert. 

Castle of Jeesnlmdr. — The castle of this desert king is erected on 
an almost insulated peak, from two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty feet in height, a strong wall running round the crest of the hiU. 
It has four gates, but very few cannon mounted. The city is to the 
north, and is surrounded by a seherpunna, or circumvallation, 
encompassing a space of nearly three miles, having three gates and 
two wickets. In the city are some good houses belonging to rich 
merchants, but the gi-eater part consists of huts. The lUjas palace 
is said to possess some pretension to grandeur, perhaps comparative. 
Were he on good terms with hia vassalage, he could collect for its 
defence five thousand infantry and one thousand horse, besides his 
camel-corps ; but it may be doubted whether, under the oppressive 
system of the monster who has so long continued to desolate that 
region, one-half of this force could be brought together.* 

* It has been reported that the dagger has since rid the land of its tyrant. 
The means matter little, if the end is accomplished. Even assassination loses 
much of its odious character when resorted to for such a purpose. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Gentral a»peci.~Boxindants and division$ (tf the dtserl.— Probable etymologn of 
the Greek a»eiB.~Abtorpiion cf the Caggar river. — The Looni, or iall-rive.r.— 
The Eunn, or Rin.—Distinetion of t’hul and rooi.— Tliul of the Looni.— 
Jhalore.—Seu>dnclii.—Mackolah and Moraten.—Bunmal axxd Sanckore.— 
Bhadrajoon.—hfehwo. — Bhalotra and Tiliiiarra.—EendovAtl.—Gogadeo-ea- 
t’hul. — T’hui of ifVn-iww.— T’hul of JChauiur.—MaUinat'h-ca't’hul, or 
Banrnir.—Khei-dkw.—Jdn&h Chotun.—iLuggur Goorak. 

Having never penetrated pereonally further into the heart of the 
desert than Mundore, the ancient capital of all llaroost’hali, the old 
castle of Hissar on its north-eastern frontier, and Aboo, Nehrvralla, 
and Bhooj, to the south, it may bo necessary, before entering upon 
the details, to deprecate the chai'ge of presumption or incompetency, 
by requesting the reader to bear in mind, that my parties of 
discovery have travei’sed it in every direction, adding to their 
jouraals of routes living testimonies of their accuracy, and bringing 
to me natives of every t’hu.1 from Bhutnair to Omurkote, and from 
Aboo to Arore.* I wish it, however, to be clearly understood, that 
I look upon this as a mere outline, which, by shewing what might 
be done, may stimulate further research ; but in the existing dearth 
of information on the subject, I have not hesitated to send it forth, 
with its almost inevitable errors, as (I trust) a pioneer to more 
extended and accurate knowledge. 


* The journals of all these routes, with others of Central and Western India, 
form eleven moderate-sized folio volumes, from which an itinerary of these 
regions might be constructed. It was my intention to have drawn up a more 
perfect and detailed map from these, but my health forbids the attempt. Tliey 
are now deposited in the archives of the Company, and may sei^-e, if judiciously 
used, to fill up the only void in the great map of India, executing by their 
commands. 
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After premising tlius iniieh, let ns c-ommence with details, which 
but for Uie reasons already stated, should have been comprised in' 
the geographical portion of the work, and which, though inelevant 
to the historical part, are too important to be thrown into notes 
I may add, that the conclusions formed, partly from personal 
observation, but chiefly from the sources described above, have been 
confirmed by the picture drawn by Mr, Elphinstone of his passage 
through the northern desert in the embassy to Cabul, which rend^ 
perfectly satisfactory to me the views I before entertained. It may 
be well, at this stage, to mention that some slight repetitions must 
occur as we proceed, having incidentally noticed many of the 
characteristic features of the desert in the Annals of Bikaner, which 
was unavoidable from the position of that state. 

The hand of Nature has defined, in the boldest chaiaetei'S, the 
limits of the great desert of India, and we only require to follow 
minutely the line of demarcation ; though, in order to be distinctly 
understood, we must repeat the analysis of the term Maroost’kad, 
the emphatic appellation of this ‘ region of death.' The word is 
compounded of tne Sanscrit mri, ‘ to die,' and st’haU, ' arid or dry 
land,' which last, in the corrupted dialect of those countries, 
becomes t’kul, the converse of the Greek oasis, denoting tracts parti- 
cularly sterile. Each t!hul has its distinct denomination, as Uie 
‘ t'hul of Kawur,’ the ' t'hul of Gog4,’ &a ; and the cultivated spots, 
compared with these, either as to number or magnitude, are so scanty, 
that instead of the ancient Roman simile, which likened A&ica to the 
leopai-d’s hide, reckoning the spots thereon as the oasis, I would 
compare the Indian deseH to that of the tiger, of which the long 
dark stripes would indicate the expansive belts of sand^ elevateo 
upon a plain only less sandy, and over whose surface numerous 
thinly-peopled towns and hamlets are scattered. 

Maroost’hali is bounded on the north by the flat skirting the 
Garah ; on the south by that grand salt-marsh, the Rin, and 
Koliwarra ; on the east by the .^avulli j and on the west by the 
valley of Sinde. The two last boundaries are the most conspicuous, 
especially the Aravulli, but for which impediment. Central India 
would be submerged in sand ; nay, lofty and continuous as is this 
chain, extending almost from the sea to Dehli, wherever there are 
passages or depressions, these floating sand-clouds are wafted 
through or over, and form a little t’hul even in the bosom of fertility. 
Whoever has crossed the Bunas near Tonk, where the sand for some 
miles resembles waves of the sea, will comprehend this remark. Its 
western boundary is alike defined, and will recal to the English 
traveller, who may be destined to journey up the valley of 
Sinde, the words of Napoleon on the Lybian-desert : " Nothing 
“ so much resembles the sea as the desert ; or a coast, as the 
“ valley of the Nile for this substitute " Indus,” whence, in 
journeying northward along its banks from Hydiabad to Ootch, 
the lax^e of vimon will be bounded to the east by a bulwark 
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of sand, which, rising often to the Jieight of two iiundred feet above 
the level of the river, leads one to imagine that the chasm, now 
forming this rich valley, must have originated in a sudden melting 
of all the glaciers of Caucasus, whose congi-egated waters made this 
break in the continuity of Maroost’hali, which would otlrerwise be 
united with the deserts of Arachosia. 

We may here repeat the tradition illustratiiig the geogi’aphy of 
the desert, i. e., that in remote ages it was ruled by princes of the 
PowAr (Pramara) race, which the sloca, or verse of the bard, record- 
ing the names of the nine fortresses (No-koti Maroo-ca^, so admir- 
ably adapted by their position to maintain these regions in subjec- 
tion, further corroborates. We shall divest it of its metrical form, 
and begin with Poogul, to the north ; Mundore, in the centre of all 
Maroo ; Aboo, Khdraloo, and Parkur, to the south ; Chotuu, 
Omurkote, Arore, and Lodorva, to the west ; the posse.9sion of whicli 
assuredly marks the sovereignty of the desert The antiquity of 
this legend is supported by tlie omis-sion of all modem cities, the 
present capital of the Bhattis not being mentioned. Even Lodorva 
and Aiore, cities for ages in ruins, are names known only to a few 
who frequent the desert ; and Chotun and Kh^i-aloo,* but for the 
traditional stanzas which excited our research, might never have 
appeared on the map. 

We purpose to follow the natural division.? of the country, or 
those employed by the natives,’ who, assisted above, distinguisli 
them as t'lmls ; and after cle.scribiug these in <letail, with a summary 
notice of the principal towns whether ruined or existing, and the 
\'ariou.s tribes, conclude with the chief lines of route diverging from, 
or leading to, Jessulra^r. 

The whole of Bikaner, and that part of Shekhavati north of the 
AravuUi, ai'e comprehended in the desert: If the reader will roler 
to the map, and look for the town of Kauorh, within the British 
frontier, he will see what Mr. Elphinstone considered as the com- 
mencement of the desert, in his interesting expedition to Cabul.+ 
“ From Delly to Canound (the Kanorh of ray map)^ a distance of one 
hundred miles is through the British dominions, and need not be 
described. It is sufficient to say, tliat the country is sandy, tliough 
not ill-cultivated. On approaching Canound, we had the liret .speci- 
men of the deseit, to which we were looking fonvard with anxious 
curiosity. Three miles before reaching that place we came to sand- 
hills, w&ich at first were covered with bushes, but afterwards were 
naked piles of loose sand, rising one after another like the waves of 
the sea, and marked on the surface by the wind like drifted snow. 
There were roads thi-ough them, made solid by the treading of 
animals ; but off the road our horses sunk into tlie sand above the 
knee.” Such was the opening scene ; the route of the c-mba.ssy was 
by Singana, Jhoonjoonoo, to Chooroo, when they entered Bikaner. 

* Unfortunately omitted in the Map ; it is fifteen mile.-; hurth of Cbutiii;. 

t It left Delili the ISth October ISOfi. 

+ OrUjine.l map omitted in tiiis Edition for reii;ons given in tlio hic-face. 

:14 
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Of ShekhavaU, which he had just left, Mr. Elphinstone says ; “ it 
seems to lose its title to be included in the desert, when compared 
with the two hundred and eighty miles between its western frontier 
and Bahawulpoor, and, even of this, only the last hundred miles is 
absolutely destitute of inhabitants, water, or vegetation. Our journey 
from Shdkhavati to Poogul, was over hills and valleys of loose and 
heavy sand. The hills were exactly like those which are sometimts 
fonnod by the wind on the sea-shore, but far exceeding them in 
height, which was from twenty to a hundred feet. They are said to 
shift their position and alter their shapes according as they are 
affected by the wind ; and in summer the passage is rendered dan- 
gerous by tho clouds of moving sand ; but when I saw the hills (in 
winter), they seemed to have a great degree of permanence, for they 
bore grass, besides fhoke, the hahool, and bcvir or jujube, whi(i 
altogether give them an appearance that sometimes amounted to 
verdure. Amongst tho most dismal hills of sand one occasionally 
meets with, a village, if such a name can be given to a few round 
huts of straw, with low walls and conical roofs, like little stacks of 
com.” This description of the northern portion of the desert, by an 
author whose meat characteristics are accuracy and simplicity, will 
enable tho reader to form a more correct notion of what follows.* 

With these remarks, and bearing in mind what has already been 
said of the physiognomy of these regions, we proceed to particularize 
the various t'huls and oaris in this " region of death." It will be 
convenient to disre^rd the ancient Hindu ^ographical division, 
which makes Munoore the capital of Jfaroosf’Aa^t, a distinction both 
from its character and position better suited to Jessulm^r, being 
nearly in the centre of what may be termed entire desert It is in 
fact an oasis, everywhere insulated by immense masses of t'hvi, 
some of which are forty miles in breadth, without the trace of mrm 
or aught that could subsist him. From Jeasulm^r we shall pass to 
Marwar, and without crossing the Looni, describe Jhalore and 
Sewanchi ; then conduct the reader into the almost unknown raj of 
Parkur and Vlr^-Bah, governed by princes of the Chohan race, with 
the title of Rana Thence, skirting the political limits of modern 
Rajpootana, to the regions of DhUt and Oomur-soomra, now within 
the dominion of Sinde, we shall conclude with a very slight sketch 
of DSodpotra, and the valley of the Indus. These details will receive 
further illustration from the remarks made on every town or hamlet 
diverging from the "hill of Jessoh” (Jessvlm^r). Could the beholder, 
looking westward from this ' triple-peaked hill,’f across this sandy 

* “Oar marches,” says Mr. Elphinstone, “were seldom very long. The 
longest was twenty-six miles, and the shortest fifteen ; but the fatigue which 
OUT people suffered bore no proportion to the distance. Our line, when in tie 
closest order, was two miles long. The path by which we travelled wound 
much, to avoid the sand-hills. It was too narrow to allow of two camels going 
abreast ; and if an animal stepped to one sid& it sunk in the sand as in snow,” 
dsc. &c. — Acwmt of the Kingaomof Cabvl, VoL I, p. 13. 

+ THc&o, tie epithet bestowed on the rock on which the castle of J essulmer 
is erected. 
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ocean to the blue waters (NU-dh)* of the Indus, embrace in his 
vision its whole course from Hydrabad to Ootch, he would perceive, 
amidst these vallies of sand-hills, little colonies of animated beings, 
congregated on every spot which water renders habitable. Through- 
out this tract, from four hundred to five hundred miles in longi- 
tudinal extent, and from one hundred to two hundred of di^nal 
breadth, are little hamlets, consisting of the scattered huts of the 
shepherds of the desei-t, occupied in pasturing their flocks or culti- 
vating these little oasis for food. He may discern a long line of 
camels (called kutdr, a name better known than either feyWa or 
carwdn), anxiously toiling through the often doubtful path, and the 
Charun conductor, at each stage, tying a knot on the end of his 
turban. He may discover, lying in ambush, a band of Sehr&ds, the 
Bedouins of our desert (sehra), either mounted on camels or horses, 
on the watch to despdil the camvan, or engaged in the less hazard- 
ous occupation of driving off the flocks of theRajuror Mangulia 
shepherds, peacefully tending them about the turs or bdtvds, or 
hunting for the produce stored amidst the huts of the ever-green 
which serve at once as grain-pifs and shelter from the sun. A 
migratory band may be seen flitting with their flocks from ground 
which they have exhausted, in search of fresh pastures ; 

“ And if the foUowing d&y they chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spriiie, 

Will bless their stars, and think it luxury !” 

Or they may be seen Dropping the rabn, a mess quite aiialogou.s to 
the koxtskoxbs of their Iwunudian brethren, or quenching their tliirst 
from the Wdk of thwr little oasis, of which they maintain sovereign 
possession so long as the pasture lasts, or till they come in euuflict 
with some more powerful community. 

We may here pause to consider whether in the hdh, bdwd, or lodh, 
of the Indian desert, may not be found the oasis of the Greeks, 
corrupted by them from eUwak, or, as written by Beizoni (in his 
account of the Libyan desert, while searching for the temple of 
Ammon), EUoah. Of the numerous terms used to designate water in 
these arid regions, as ydr, rdr, ti/r, di or dey, bdh, bdwd, wdli, all but 
the latter are chiefly applicable to springs or pools of water, whilo 
the last though used often in a like sense, applies more to a 
water-course or stream. EUvxih, under whatever term, means — 
■ ihs water.’ Again, dey or dd, is a term in general use for a pool, 
even not nnfrequently in running streams and large rivers, which, 
ceasing to flow in dry weather, leave large stagnant masses, always 
called dd. There are many of the streams of Rajpootana, having 
sueli pools, particulmzed as hati-dd, or ' elephant-poo!,’ denoting a 
sufficiency of water even to drown that animal. Now tlie woi'd dd 
or dey, added to the generic term for water, xodh, would make vwlny 
(pool of water), the Arabian term for a running stroain, and coimnonly 
used by recent travellers in Africa for those hahitahic spots. If the 

* A name often given by I'crishta tu the IiuUi-. 
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Greeks took the word wadey from any MS., the transposition •would 
be easily accounted for : -wadey •would be -written thus and by 

the addition of a point -wazey, easily metamorphosed, for a 
euphonous termination, into oasis* 

At the risk of somewhat of repetition, we mu-st here point out the 
few grand features which diversify this sea of sand, and after 
defining the difference between rood and t’kiil, which will frequently 
occur in the Itinerary, at once plunge in mediaa res. 


We have elsewhere mentioned the tradition of tho absorption of 
the Caggar river, as one of the causes of the comparative depopulation 
of the northern desert. The couplet recording it I could not recaJ at 
the time, nor any record of the Soda prince Hamir, in whose reign 
this phenomenon is said to have happened. But the utility of these 
ancient traditional couplets, to which I have frequently drawn the 
reader’s attention, has again been happily illustrated, tor tho name 
of Hamir has been incidentally discovered from the trivial circum- 
stance of an intermarriage related in the Bhatti annals. His co- 
temporary of Jessu!m6r was Dooaauj, who succeeded in S. 1100 or 
A.D. 1044, so that we have precise date assigned, supposing this to 
be the Hamir in question. The Caggar, which rises in the Sewaluk, 
passes Hansi Kissar, and fio-wed under the walls of Bhutnair, at 
which place they yet have their wells in its bed. Thence it passed 
Rung-mahel, BuUur, tod Phoolra, and through the flats of Kh&iil (of 
whito Berra-wul is the capital), emptying itself according to some 
below Ootch, but according to Abfi-BfrkUt (whom I sent to explore in 
1809, and who crossed the dry bed of a stream called the Khitggur, 
near Shahgur’h), between Jessulmdr and Bori Bekher. If this could 
be authenticated, we should say at once that, united with the branch 


• When I penned -this conjectural etymology, I was not aware that any 
speculation had been made upon this word ; I find, however, the late M. 
Langl^s suggested the derivation of oasu (variously -written by the Greeks 
auflcrw, and vaw) from the Arabic ^1^: and Dr. Wait, in a series of inte> 


esting.etymolo^es (see dnoric Journal, May 1830), suggests van from 


vai, ' to inhabit.’ Van and Soatt quasi vans are almost identical. My 


friend Sir W. Ouseley gave me nearly the same signification of as 

appears in Johnson’s edition of Eichardson, trig,, a valley, a desert, a channel of 
a river— a river ; -aadey-alkabir, ‘ the great river,' corrupted into 

Guadalquiver, which example is also pven in d’Herbefot (see Vadi GehsnimCl, 
and by Thompson, who traces the word viaier through all the languages of 
Europe— the Saxon wester the Greek vSu?, the Islandic udr, the Slavonic wod 
(whence wader and Oder, ‘ a river’) ; all appear derivable from ^e Arabic wad, 
' a river” — or the Sanscrit wdk ; and if Dr. W. will refer to p. 314 of the 
Itinerary, he will find a singular confirmation of his etymology in the word Ms 
(classicsdly vda) applied to one of these habitable spots. The word hwfee, also 
of frequent Mcunence therein, is from vasnd, to inhabit ; vowi, an inhabitant ; 
or vis. a habitation, perhaps derivable from wdA, indispensable to an oasis ! 
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from Dura, it gave its name to the Sangra, which unites with the 
Looni, enlarging the eastern branch of the Delta of the Indus. 

The next, and perhaps most remarkable feature in the desert, is 
the Looni, or Salt river, which, with its numerous feeders, has its 
source in the springs of the AiavullL Of Marwar it is a barrier 
between the feHile lands and the desert ; and as it leaves this country 
for the t'hul of the Chohans, it divides that community, and forms a 
ge^raphical demarcation ; the eastern portion being called the Raj 
of &oe-Bah ; and the western part, Parkur, or beyond the Khar, or 
Looni. 

We shall hereafter return to the country of the Chohans, which is 
bounded to the south by that sin^lar feature in the physiognomy 
of the desert, the Rium, or Rin, £^ady slightly touched upon in the 
geographical sketch preyed to this work. This immense salt~marsh, 
upwards of one bun^d and fifW miles in breadth, is formed chiedy 
by the Looni, which, like the Mone, after forming Lake Leman, 
resumes its name at its further outlet, and ends as it commences with 
a sacred character, having the temple of Narayn at its embouchure, 
where it mi^les with the ocean, and that of Brimha at its source of 
Poshkur. The Bunn, or Rin, is a corruption of Aranya, or ‘ the 
waste;’ nor can anting in nature be more dreary in the dry 
weather than this parched desert of salt and mud, the peculiar abode 
of the khwr-ffudda, or wild-ass, whose love of solitude has been 
commemorated by an immortal pen. That this enormous depository 
of salt is of no i-ecent formation we are informed by the Greek 
writers, whose notice it did not escape, and who have preserved in 
Ermoa a nearer ^proximation to the original Aranya than exists 
in our ‘ Rin’ or.‘ Runn.’ Although mainly indebted to the Looni for 
its salt, whose bed and that of its feeders are covered with saline 
deposits, it is also supplied by the overflowings of the Indus, to which 

C d stream it may be indebted for its volume of water. We have 
another strong point of physical resemblance between the 
vallies of the Indus and the Nile, which Napoleon at once referred to 
the simple operations of nature ; I allude to the origin of Lake 
Mceris, a design too vast for man.* 

As the reader will often meet with the words t’hul and roo^, ho 
should be acquainted with the distinction between them. The first 
means an arid and bare desert ; the other is equally expressive of 
desert, but implies the presence of natural vegetation ; in fact, the 
jungle of the desert 

* The “ greatest breadth of the valley of the Nile is four leagues, the least, 
“ one^:” so that the narrowest portion of the valley of Sinde equals the largest of 
the Nile. alone is sawf to have had eight millions of iiihabitants ; what 

then might Sinde maintain ! The condition of the peasantry, as described 
by Bonrrienne, is exactly that of Rajpootana : “ the villages are fiefs belonging 
to any one on whom the prince may bestow them ; the peasantry pay a tax 
“ to their superior, and are the actual proprietors of the soil : amidst all the 
“ revolutions and commotions, their privileges are not infringed.” This right 
(still obtaining), taken mvay by Joseph, was restored by Sesostiis. 
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Thul of tJie Looni. — This embraces the tracts on both sides of 
the river, forming Jhalore and its dependencies. Although the 
region south of the stream cannot be included in the i^hul, yet it is 
so intimately connected with it, that we shall not forego tlie only 
opportunity we may have of noticing it 

Jkalwe . — ^Thia tract is one of the most important divisions of 
Marwar. It is separated from Sew^nchi by the Sookri and Khiri,* 
which, with many smaller streams, flow through them from the 
AravuUi and Aboo, aiding to fertilize its three hundred and sixty 
towns and villages, forming a part of the fiscal domains of Marwar. 
Jhalore, according to the geographical stanza so often quoted, was 
one of the ‘ nine castles of Maroo,’ when the Pramar held paramount 
rule in Maroost’hali. When it was wrested from them we have no 
clue to discover ; but it had long been held by the Chohans, whose 
celebrated defence of their capit^ against Alk-o-din, in A.I). 1301, 
is recorded by Ferishta, as wdl as in the chronicles of their bards. This 
branch of the Chohan race was called Mallani, and will be again 
noticed, both here and in the annals of Harouti. It formed that 
portion of the Chohan sovereignty called the Hdppd Raf, whose 
capital was Jiinih Chotun, connectuig the sway of this race in the 
countries along the Looni from Ajmer to Paikur, which would appear 
to have crushed its Agniciila brother, the Pramar, and possessed all 
that region marked by the course of the ‘ Salt river’ to Parkur. 

Sdndgir, the ‘ golden mount,’ is the more ancient name of this 
castle, and was adopted by the Chohans as distinctive of their tribe, 
when the older term, Mallani, was dropped for Sonigurra. Here 
they enshrined their tutelary divinity, Mallinat’h, ' god of the 
Main,’ who maintained his position until the sons of Se6ji entered 
these regions, when the name of S6n^r was exchanged for 
that of Jhalore, contracted from Jhalinder-nat’h, whose shrine 
is about a coss west of the castle. Whether Jhalinder-nat’h, 
the ‘ divinity of Jhalinder,’ was imported from the Ganges, or left 
as well as the god of the MalU by the ci-devant Mallanis, is 
uncertain : but should this prove to be a remnant of the foes of 
Alexander, driven by him from Mooltan,t its probability is increased 
by the caves of Jhalinder (so celebrated as a Hindu pilgrimage even 
in Baber’s time) being in their vicinity. Be this as it may, the 
Rahtores, like the Roman conquerors, have added these indigenous 
divinities to their own pantheon. The descendants of the expatri- 
ated Sonigurras now occupy the lauds of Cheetulwano, near the 
fv/rca of the Looni 

* Another salt river. 

+ Mooltan and Jhnih (Chotun, qu. Chohin-.tin,) have thesame signification, 
‘ the ancient abode,’ and both were occupied by the tribe of Malll or Mallani, 
sfud to be of Chohan race ^ and it is curious to find at Jhalore (classically 
Jhalinder,) the same divinities as in their haunts in the Putijak viz.,Mal]i- 
nat^L Jh^nder-nat’h, and Balnafh. Abulfazil says, (p. 108, Vol. IL) “ the ceil 

“ of Bulnautisin the middle of Sind-sagur and ^ber(p. 293,)place3 “ 

“jogi below the hill of Jud, five marches east of the Indus,” the very spot claimed 
by die Yadus, when led out of India by their deified leader Buldeo, or Baluafh. 
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Jlialore comprehends the inferior districts of Sewinchi, Beenmal, 
Sanchore, Morseen, all attached to the kkalisa or fisc ; besides the 

t reat putldets, or chieftainships, of Bhadrajoon, Mehwo, Jessole, and 
indri — a tract of ninety miles in length, and nearly the same in 
breadth, with a fair soil, water near the surface, and requiring only 
good government to make it as productive as any of its magnitude 
in these regions, and sufficient to defray tlie whole personal expenses 
of the Rajas of Jodpoor, or about nine lacs of rupees ; but in 
consequence of the anarchy of the capital, the corruption of the 
managers, and the raids of the Schrftds of the desert and the Meenas 
of Aboo and the Aravulli, it is deplorably deteriorated. There are 
several ridges (on one of which is the castle) traversing the district, 
but none uniting with the table-land of M^war, though with breaks 
it may be traced to near Aboo. In one point it shews its affinity to 
the desert, i. e., in its vegetable productions, for it has no other 
timber than the fJuil, the baboot, the Icliureel, and other shrubs 
of the t’hul. 

The important fortress of Jhalore, guarding the southern frontier 
of Marwar, stands on the extremity of the range extending north to 
Sewanoh. It is from three to four hundred feet in height, fortified 
with a wall and bastions, on some of which cannon are mounted. 
It has four gates ; that from the town is called the Sooruj-pdl, and 
to the north-west in the BAI-pdl (‘ the gate of BA!,’ the sun-god), 
where there is a shrine of the Jain pontiff, Parswanat’h. There are 
many wells, and two considerable bawa/ris, or reservoirs of good 
water, and to the north a small lake foimed by damming-up the 
streams from the hills ; but the water seldom lasts above half the 
year. The town, which contains three thousand and seventeen 
houses, extends on the north and eastern side of the fort, having the 
Sookrie flowing about a mile east of it. It has a circumvallation as 
well as the castle, having guns for its defence ; and is inhabited by 
eveiy variety of tribe, though, strange to say, there aie only five 
families of Rajpoots in its motley population. The following census 
was made by one of my parties, in A.D. 1813 : 

Houses. 


or gai-deners 1^0 

TaiUe, or oilmen, here called ghatchi 100 

Kkomars, or potters 60 

Thdtairas, or braziers 30 

Ckeepas, or printers 20 

Bankers, merchants, and shop-keepera 1,156 

Moosoimaun families 036 

KkiUeeks, or butchers 20 

or bai'bers 16 

Kkuldls, or spirit-distillers 20 

Weavers ^00 

Silk weavers 15 

Yatis (Jain priests) 2 

Brahmins lOO 
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Goojurs 40 

Rajpoots 5 

Bhojuks 20 

Meenas 00 

BMls 15 

Sweetmeat-shops 8 

Ironsmiths and owpenters (Lohars and Sodtars) 14 

Ckoovnuallas, or bracelet-manut'acturers 4 


The general accuracy of this census was confirmed. 

Sewanchi is the tract between the Looni and Sookrie, of which 
Sewanoh, a strong castle placed on the extremity of the same range 
with Jhalore, is the capital. The country requires no particular 
description, being of the same nature as that just depicted. In 
former times it constituted, together with Nagore, the appanage of 
the heir-apparent of Mavwar; but since the setting-up of the 
Pretender, Dhonkul Sing, both have been attached to the fisc : in 
fact, there is no heir to Maroo ! Ferishta mentions the defence of 
Sewanoh against the ai-ms of All-o-dln. 

Macholah* and Moi-seen are the two principal dependencies of 
Jhalore within the Looni, the former having a strong castle guarding 
its south-east frontier against the depredations of the Meenas; the 
latter, which has also a fort and town of five hundred houses, is oa 
the western extremity of Jhalore. 

Beenmal and Banc&oi'e are the two principal subdivisions to the 
south, and together nearly equal the remainder of the province, each 
containing eighty villages. These towns are on the high road to 
Cutch and Guzzerat, which has given them from the most remote 
times a commercial celebrity. Beenmal is said to contain fifteen 
hundred houses, and Sanchore about half the number.' Very wealthy 
Mahajuns, or ‘ merchants,’ used to reside here, but insecurity both 
wthin and without has much injured these cities, the first of which 
has its name, Mai, from its wealth as a mart. There is a temple of 
Baiaha (Vdriha, the incarnation of the hog), with a great sculptured 
boar. Sanchore possesses also a distinct celebrity from being the 
cradle of a class of Brahmins called Sanchora, who are the officiating 
priests of some of the most celebrated temples in these regions, as 
that ofDwarica, Mat’hura, Poshkur, Nuggur-Parkur, &c. 'fiie name 
of Sanchore is corrupted from Sati-poora, S4ti, or Suttee’s town, 
said to be very ancient. 

Bhadrajoon. — A slight notice is due to the principal fiefs of Jhalore, 
as well as the fiscal towns of this domain. Bhadrajoon is a town of 
five hundred houses (three-fbui-ths of which are of the Meena class), 
situated in the midst of a cluster of hills, having a small fort. The 
chief is of the Joda clan ; his fief connects Jlwore with Pali in 
Godwai. 
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Mehwo is a celebrated little tract on both banks of the Looni, and 
one of the first possessions of the Rahtores. It is, properly speaking, 
in Sewfcchi, to -which it pays a tribute, besides service -when required. 
The chief of Mehwo has the title of Rawul, and his usual residence 
is the town of Jessole. Soorut Sing is tlie present chief ; his relative, 
Soorajinul, holds the same title, and the fief and castk of Sindri, 
also on the Looni, twenty-two miles south of Jessole. A feud reigns 
between them : they claim co-equaJ rights, and the consequence is 
that neither can reside at Mehwo, the capital of the domain. Both 
chiefs deemed the profession of robber no disgrace, when this memok 
was written (1S13) ; but it is to be hoped they have seen the danger, 
if not the error, of their ways, and will turn to cultivating the fertile 
tracts along the ‘ Salt River,’ -which yield wheat, jooar, and bajra in 
abundance. 

Bkalotra, TUvMrra, are two celebrated names in the gcogiuphy of 
this region, and have an annual fair, as renowned in lUjpootaua as 
that of Lcipsic in Germany. Though called the Bbmotra milA 
(literally, ‘ an assemblage, or concourse of people’), it ^vas held at 
Tilwavra, several miles south, near an island of the Looni, whidi is 
sanctified by a shrine of Mdlli-nit’h, ‘ the divinity of the Malli,’ who, 
as already mentioned, is now the patron god of the Rahtores. Tilwarra 
forms the fief of another relative of the Mehwo family, and Bhalotra, 
which ought to belong to the fisc, did and may still belong to Ahwa, 
the chief noble of Marwar. But Bhalotra and Sindri havo other 
claims to distinction, having, -with the original estate of Droouara, 
formed the fief of Doorgadas, the first chai-acter in the annals of 
Maroo, and whose descendant yet occupies Sindri. The fief of Mehwo, 
which includes them all, was rated at fifty thousand rupees annually. 
The Futtd^ta with their vassalage occasionally go to court, but hold 
themselves exempt from service except on emergencies. The call 
upon them is chiefly for the defence of the frontier, of which they 
are the sim-iswai'a, or lord-marcher’s. 

Eendovdti. — This tract, which has its name from the Rajpoot tribe 
of Eendo, the chief branch of the Purihars, (the ancient sovereigns 
of Mundore), extends from Bhalotra north, and west of the capital. 
Jot^oor, and is bounded on the north by the t’hul of Gogd. The t'hul 
of Eendo-vdti embraces a space of about thirty coss in eircumfei-ence. 

Oogadeo-ca-t’hul. — The t’hul of Gogd, a name celebi-ated in the 
heroic history of the Chohans, is immediately north of Eendovdti, 
and one description will suit botL The sand-ridges (t’kul-ca-teeba) 
are very lofty in all this tract ; very thinly inhabited ; few villages ; 
w ut er far from the surface, and having considerable jungles. Thobe, 
Phulsoond, and Beemasir are the chief towns in tliLs 'i-ooe. They 
collect rain-water in reservoirs called tanka, -which they are obliged 
to use s)5ar'krgly, and often while a mass of corruption, producing 
that peculiar disease in the eyes called rdt-andd (cormpteU by us to 
rotunda) or niglu-Llindnesa,’’ for with the return of day it passes oil'. 


“ It U asserted by the natives to be vauied by n small thread-like worm. 
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The t’hul of Ti'iTuro^ intervenes between that of Gogadeo and the 
present frontier of Jessulni6*, to which it formerly belonged. Pokum 
is the chief town, not of Tirrurod only, hut of all the desert interposed 
between the two chief capitals of Maroost’bali. The southern part 
of this t'kul does not diner from that described, but its northern 
portion, and more especially for sixteen to twenty miles around the 
city of Pokurn, are low disconnected ridges of loose rock, the continua- 
tion of that on which stands the capital of the Bhattis, which give, 
as we have already said, to this oasis the epithet of M^r, or rocky. The 
name of Tirrurod is derived from iin*, which signifies moisture, humi- 
dity from springs, or the springs themselves, which rise from this rood 
Pokurn, the residence of ^im Sing (into the history of whose family 
we have so fully entered in the annals of Marwar), is a town of two 
thousand houses, surrounded by a stone wall, and having a fort, 
mounting several guns on its eastern side. Under the west side of 
the town, the inhabitants have the unusual sight in these regions of 
running water, though only in the rainy season, for it is soon 
absorbed by the sands. Some say it comes from the jSirr of Kanoad, 
others from the springs in the ridge ; at all events, they derive a 
good and plentiful supply of water from the wells excavated in its 
bed. The chief of Pokurn, besides its twenty-four villages, holds 
lands between the Looni and Bandy rivers to the amount of & lac 
of rupees. Droonara and Munzil, the fief of the loy^ Doorgadaa, 
are now in the hands of the traitor Salim. Three coss to the north 
of Pokurn is the village of Eamddora, so named from a shrine to 
Ramdeo, one of the Paladins of the desert, and which attracts people 
from all quarters to the or fair, held in the rainy month of 
Bhadoon. Merchants from Koratchy-bundur, Tatta, Mooltan, 
Shikarpoor, and Cutch, here exchange the produce of various 
countries : homes, camels, and oxen used also to be reared in great 
numbers, but the famine of 1813, and anarchy ever since ^ja 
Maun’s accession, added to the interminable muds between the 
Bhattis and Rahtores, have checked all this desirable intercourse, 
which occasionally made the very heart of the desert a scene of joy 
and activity. 

T'kul of Kka/ivur . — This t’kul, ^ lying between Jessulmdr and 
Barmair, and abutting at Qir£up into the desert of Dh£t, is in the 
most remote angle of fiarwar. Though thinly inhabited, it possesses 
several considerable places, entitled to the name of towns, in this 
‘ abode of death.’ Of these, Sheo and Kottoroh are the most consi- 
derable, the first containing three hundred, the latter five hundred 
houses, situated upon the ridge of hills, which may he traced from 
Bhooj to Jessulmer. Both these towns belong to chiefs of the 
Rahtore family, who pay a nominal obedience to the Raja of Jodpoor. 
At no distant period, a smart trade used to be carried on between 


wWch also forma in the eyes of horses. I have seen it in the horse, moviDg 
about with great velocity. They puncture and discharge it with tie aqueous 
humour. 
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Anhui warm Patua and this region; hut the lawless Sehrads 
plundered so many kajilaa, that it is at length destroyed. They 
tind pasture for numerous flocks of sheep and buffaloes in this i^hul. 

Mall/i-nat’hrca-t'hul, or Bamair . — The whole of this region was 
formerly inhabited by a tribe called Malli or Mallani, who, although 
asserted by some to be Rahtore in origin, are assuredly Chohan, 
and of the same stock as the ancient lords of Jiln£h Chotun. 
Barmair was reckoned, before the last famine, to contain one 
thousand two hundred houses, inhabited by all classes, one-fouith of 
whom were Sanchora Brahmins. The town is situated in the same 
range as Sheo-Kottoroh, here two to three hundred feet in height. 
From Sheo to Barmair there is a good deal of flat intermingled with 
low teebas of sand, which in favourable seasons produces enough 
food for consumption. Puddum Sing, the Barmair chief, is of ^e 
same stock as those of Sheo-Kottoroh, and Jessole; from the latter 
they all issue, and he calculates thirty-four villages in his feudal 
domain. Formerly a dannie (which is, literally rendered, doudnier) 
resided here to collect the ti-ansit duties; but the Sehrids have 
rendered this office a sinecure, and the chief of Bamair takes the 
little it realizes to himself. They find it more convenient to be on 
a tolerably good footing with the Bhattis, from whom this tract was 
conquered, than with their own head, whose officei-a they very often 
oppose, especially when a demand is made upon them for dind; on 
which occasion they do not disdain to call in the assistance of their 
desert friends, the SehrS^a Throughout the whole of this region, 
they rear' great numbers of the best camels, which find a ready 
market in every part of India. 

Kh^rd’hur . — 'The land of KMr’* has often been mentioned in the 
annals of these states. It was in this distant nook that the Rahtoi-es 
first established themselves, expelling the Gohil tribe, which migrated 
to the Gulf of Cambay, and are now lords of Gog^ and Bhaonuggur; 
and instead of steering ' the ship of the desert’ in their piracies on 
the kajilaa, plied the Great Indian Ocean, even “to the golden coast 
“ of Sofala,” in the yet more nefarious trade of slaves. It is difficult 
to learn what latitude they affixed to the ‘ land of Khdr,’ which in 
the time of the Gohiis approximated to the Looni ; nor is it neces- 
sary to perplex ourselves with such niceties, as we only use the 
names for the purpose of description. In all probability, it compre- 
hended the whole space afterwards occupied by the Mallani or 
Chohans, who founded Jdn^ Chotun, fee., which we shall therefore 
include in Khei-d’hur. KheiAloo, the chief town, was one of the 
‘nine castles of Maroo,’ when the Pmraar was its sovereign lord. 
It has now dwindled into an insignificant rdllage, containing no 

* Named, in all probabili^, from the superabundant tree of the desert termed 
khh-, and d‘hur. ‘ land.’ It is also called Kherdloo. but more properly KherdUt, 
‘ the abode of Kh6r a shrub of great utility in these regions. *Its astringent 
pods, similar in appearance to those of the libitvnnm. they convert into food. 
Its gum iscoUectedas an article of trade : the camels brouzo upon its twig.s.and 
the wood makes their hut<. 
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more than forty houses, surrounded on all sides by hills “ of a black 
" colour,” part of the same chain from Bhooj. 

J'&n&k Chotun, or the ‘ancient’ Qiotun, though always conjoined 
in name, are two distinct places, said to be of very great antiquity, and 
capitals of the HA'ppd, sovereignty. But as to what this Hdppg, Eaj 
was, beyond the bare fact of its princes being Chohan, tradition is now 
mute. Both still pi-esent the vestiges of large cities, more especially 
JAndh, ' the ancient,’ which is enclosed in a mass of hills, having but 
one inlet, on the east side, where there are the ruins of a small castle 
which defended the entrance. There are likewise the remains of two 
more on the summit of the range. The mouldering remnants of 
mun&ara (temples), and bomaris (reservoirs), now choked up, tdl 
bear testimony to its extent, which is said to have included twelve 
thousand habitable dwellings ! Now there are not above two 
hundred huts on its site, while Chotun has shrunk into a poor 
hamlet. At Dhorimun, which is at the farther extremity of the range 
in which are Jhndh and Chotun, there is a singular plwe of worship, 
to which the inhabitants flock on the te^, or third day of Sa/unin of 
each year. The patron saint is called Allundeo, through whose 
means some grand victory was obtained by the Mallani. The 
immediate objects of veneration are a number of brass images called 
aewdmookhi, from having the ' heads of horses’ ranged on the top of 
a mountain called Allundeo. Whether these may further confirm 
the Scy thic ancestry of the Mallani, as a branch of the .'‘si, or Aswa 
race oi Central Asia, can at present be only matter of coi^ecture. 

Nu(fgv/r-Qocroh. — Between Barmair and Nuggur-Gooroh on the 
Looni is one immense continuous t'hul, or rather rood, containing 
deep jungles of khyr, or kh^r, kaijrf, kureel, keip, phoke, whose 
gums and berries are turned to account, by the Bhils and KoKs of 
the southern districta Nuggur and Gooroh are two lai'ge towns on 
the Looni (descried in the Itinerary), on the borders of the Chohan 
raj of Sooe-bah, and formerly part oi it. 

Here terminate our remarks on the t’hids of western Marwsr, 
which, sterile as it is by the hand of Nature, had its miseries com- 
pleted by the famine tnat raged generally throughout these regions 
in S. 1868 (A.D, 1812), and of which thig* is the third year. The 
disorders which we have depicted as prevailing at the seat of 
government for the last thirty years, have left these remote regions 

• That is, 1814. I am transcribing from my journals of that day, just after 
the return of one of my parties of discovery from these regions, bnnging with 
them natives of Dhfit, who, to use their own simple but expressive phraseology, 
“ had the measure of the desert in the palm of their hands for they had b^n 
employed as hmda, or messengers, for thirty years of their lives. Two of them 
^terwards returned and brourot away their families, and remained upwards 
of five years in my service, and were faithful, able, and honest in the duties I 
assignM them, as jemadars of dkks, or superintendents of posts, which were_ for 
many years under charge when at Sindia’s court, extending at one time 
from the Gauges to ^mbay, through the most savage and little-known regions 
in India. But rrith such men as I drilled to aid in these discoveries, I found 
nothing inBuimountable. 
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entirely to the mercy of the desert tribes, or theii- own scarce less 
lawless lords : in fact, it only excites our astonishinent how man 
can vegetate in such a land, which has nothing but a few sirrs, or 
salt-lakes to yield any profit to the proprietors, and the excellent 
camel pastures, more especially in the southern tracts, which produce 
the best breed in the desert. 


CHAPTER II 

Ckohan Rdg.—AnUquUy and nobUity ofiht Chdham qfthe daert.— Dimension 
and population of the Raf.—Nnggw. — BarikasiTr. — Theraad.~Faee of ‘the 
Chohan RdS.—Waler. — BrodsicUons.~InhabiianU.—KolU and BhUt.— 

PUkHs.—ThuU ^ Dh&t and Omurtoomra. — Depth <f welU.—Anecdot*. 

City of Arore, the ancient capital of Sinde.— Dynasties tf the Soda, the 
Sootnnra, and the Samma princes. — Their antiqaity.— Inferred to be the 
opponents of Alexander the Oreal, and Menander.— Lieutenani cf Walid 
takes Arore.— Omurkote, its history.— Tribes of Sinde and the desert— 
Diseases. — Harooa or Guinea warm. — Productions, animal and vegetable, <f 
the desert.— Ddodpotra. — Itinerary. 

Chohan Raj. — T his sovereignty (raj) of the Chohans occupies the 
most remote comer of Rajpootana, and its existence is now for the 
first time noticed. As the quality of greatness as well as goodness is, 
in a great measure, relative, the raj of the Chohans may appear an 
empire to the lesser chieftains of the desert. Externally, it is 
environed, on the north and east, by the tracts of the Marwar state 
we have just been sketching. To the south-east it is bounded by 
Eoliwarra, to the south hemmed-in by the Rin, and to the west by 
the desert of Dh&t. Internally, it is partitioned into two distinct 
governments, the eastern being termed ViWUB^h, and the western, 
from its position ‘ across the Looni,’ Parkur ;• which appellation, 
conjoined to Nu^^r, is also applied to the capital, with the 
distinction of Sir-Nuggur, or metropolis. This is the Negar-Parkur 
of the distinguished Rennel, a place visited at a very early st^e 
of our intei-course with these regions by an enterprising Englishman, 
named Whittington. 

The Chohans of this desert boast the great antiquity of their 
settlement, as well as the nobility of their blood : they have only to 
refer to Manik Rad and Beesildeo of Ajmdr, and to Pirthiraj, the 
last Hindu sovereign of Dehli, to estahish the latter fact ; but the 
first we must leave to conjecture and their hards, though we may 
fearlessly assert that they were posterior to the Sodas and other 
branches of the Pramar race, who to all appearance were its masters 

• From Par, ‘ beyond-|aiid kar at khar, synonimous with Looni, the ‘ salt- 
river.’ We have several Lihari Nadis, or salt-rivulets, in Rajpootana, though 
only one Looni. The sea is frequently called the Lootid-pdni, ‘ the salt-water,’ 
or Zhara-pani metamorphc«ed into Zdld-pdnt, or ‘ the black water,’ which is 
by no means inaiguiicant, 
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when Alexander descended the Indus. Neither is it improbable 
that the Malli or Mallani, whoin he expelled in that comer of the 
Punjab, -wrested ‘ tdie land of K.h^r’ from the Sodas. At all events, 
it is certain that a chain of Chohan principalities extended, from 
the eighth to the thirteenth century, from Ajm^r to the frontiers of 
Sinde, of which Ajmer, Nadole, Jhalore, Sirohi, and Jiin^ Chotua 
were the capitals ; and though all of these in their annals claim to 
be independent, it may he assumed that some kind of obedience was 
paid to Ajm^r. We possess inscriptions which justify this asser- 
tion. Moreover, each of them -was conspicuous in Mooslem history, 
from the time of the conqueror of Ghuzni to that of Alla-o-din, sur- 
named ‘ the second Alexander.’ Mahmood, in his twelfth expedi- 
tion, by Mooltan to Ajm^r (whose citadel, Ferishta says, "he was 
“ compelled to leave in the hands of the enemy”), passecl and sacked 
Nadole (translated Buzxde) ; and the traditions of the desert have 
preserved the recollection of his visit to J-dnih Chotun, and they 
yet point out the mines by which its castle on the rock was 
destroyed Whether this was after his visitation and destruction of 
Nehrvalla (Anhulwarra Puttun), or while on his journey, we have 
no means of knowing ; but when we recollect that in this his last 
invasion, he attempted to return by Sinde, and nearly perished with 
all his army in the desert, we might fairly suppose his determina- 
tion to destroy Jhn£h Chotun betrayed him into this danger ; for 
besides the all-ruliog motive of the conversion or destruction of the 
' infidels,' in all likelihood the expatriated princes of Nehrvalla had 
sought refuge with the Chohans amidst the sand-hills of Kherd’hur, 
and may thus have fallen into his grasp. 

Although nominally a single principality, the chieftain of Parkur 
pays little, if any, submission to his superior of VIr6-B£h. Both of 
them have the ancient Hindu title of Rana, and are said at least to 

g >bess the quality of hereditary valour, which is synonimous with 
hohan. It is unnecessary to particularize the extent in square 
miles of t’hvl in this raj, or to attempt to number its population, 
which is so fluctuating ; but -we shall subjoin a brief account of the 
chief towns, which will aid in estimating the population of Maroos- 
t’bali. We begin with the first division, 

The principal towns in the Chohan raj, are Soo^-Bah, Dhurni- 
dur, Bankaair, Theraud, Hoteegong, and Cheetulwanoh. Rana 
Narayn Rao resides alternately at Soo^ and Bah, both large towns 
surrounded by an ahhatis, chiefly of the bahool and other thorny 
trees, called in these regions kdt'h-oa-kote, which has given these 
simple, hut very efBcient fortifications the term of kant'ha-ca-kote, 
or, ‘ fort of thorns.’ The resources of Narayn Rao, derived from 
this desert domain, are said to be three lacs of rupees, of which he 
pays a triennial tribute of one lac to Jodpoor, to which no right 
exists, and which is rarely realized without an army. The tracts 
-watered by the Looni yield good crops of the richer grains ; and 
although, in the dry season, there is no constant stream, plenty d 
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sweet water is procured by excavating wells in its bed. But it is 
asserted that, even when not continuous, a gentle cuiTent is pei’cep- 
tible in those detached portions or pools, filtrating under the porous 
sand : a phenomenon remarked in the bed of the Cobaii river (in the 
district of Gwalior), where, after a perfectly dry space of several 
miles, we have observed in the next portion of water a very per- 
ceptible current* 

Nugg'wr, or Sir-nu^ur, the capital of Parkur, is a town contain- 
ing fifteen hundred houses, of which, in 1814, one-half were inhabited. 
Thei'e is a small fort to the south-west of the town on the ridge, 
which is said to be about two hundred feet high. There are w^ 
and hairaa (reservoirs) in abundance. The river Looni is called 
seven coss south of Nuggur, from which we may infer that ite bed 
is distinctly to be traced through the Rin. The chief of Parkur 
assumes the title of Rana, as well as his superior of YirjUBdh, whose 
allegiance he has entirely renounced, though we ai-e ignorant of the 
relation in which they ever stood to each other: all are of the same 
family, the H^pptt Raj, of which Jfiniih Chotun was the capital. 

BwnJcasir ranks next to Sir-ouggur. It was at no distant period 
a large, and for the desert, a flourishing town ; but now (1814) it 
contains but three hundred and sixty Inhabited dwellings. A son 
of the Nuggur chief resides here, who enjoys, as well as nis father, 
the title of^na We shall make no further mention of the inferior 
towns, as they will appear in the Itinerary. 

TheroAid is another subdivision of the Chobans of the Looni, 
whose chief town of the same name is but a few coss to the cast of 
Soo^-Eah, and which like Parkur is but nominally dependent upon 
it. With this we shall conclude the subject of Vii-a-BM, which, we 
repeat, may contain many enDrs. 

Face of ihe Chokan Rdj . — As the Itinerary will point out in 
detail the state of the couutiy, it would be superfluous to attempt 
a more minute description here. The same sterile ridge, already 
described as passing through Chotun to Jessulmei', is to be 
traced two coss west of Bankasir, and thence to Nuggur, in detached 
masses. The tracts on both banks of the Looni yield good crops of 
wheat and the richer grains, and Vird-Bah, though enclosing consider- 
able t'hul, has a good portion of flat, especially towards Rtdhunpoor, 
seventeen coss from Soo^. Beyond the Looni, the t'hul rises into 
lofty teebas : and indeed from Chotun to Bankasir, all is sterile, and 
consists of lofty sand-hills, and broken ridges, often covered by the 
sands. 

Waier-i^oductions . — Throughout the Chohan raj, or at least its 
most habitable portion, water is obtained at a moderate distance 


•One of my journals mentions that a branch of the Looni passes by Sool, the 
capital of Vtr4-B4h, where it is four hundred and twelve paces in breadth : an 
error, I imagine. 
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from the surface, tlie wells being from ten to twenty powshis,’* or 
about sixty-live to a hundred and thii’ty_ feet in depth ; nothing, 
when compared with those in Dh4t, sometimes near seven hundred. 
Besides wheat, on the Looni, the oil-plant (til) moong, mot'h, and 
other pulses, with bajra, are produced in sufficient quantities for 
internal consumption ; but plunder is the chief pursuit throughout 
this land, in which the lordly Chohan and the Koll menial vie in 
dexterity. Wherever the soil is least calculated for agi-iculture, 
there is often abundance of fine pasture, especially for camels, which 
brouze upon a variety of thorny shrubs. Sheep and goats are also 
in great numbers, and bullocks and horses of a very good description, 
which find a ready sale at the Tilwarra fair. 

hihabitants. — We must describe the descendants, whether of the 
Mali! foe of Alexander, or of the no less heroic Pirthiraj, as a com- 
munity of thieves, who used to carry their raids into Sinde, Guzzerat, 
and Mavwar, to avenge themselves on private property for the 
wi-ongs they suffered from the want of all government, or the 
oppression of those (Jodpoor) who asserted supremacy over, and the 
right to plunder them. All classes are to be found in the Chohan raj ; 
but those predominate, the names of whose tribes are synonyms for 
‘ robber,’ as the Sehril^, Khossa, Koli, Bbll. Although the Chohan 
is lord-paramount, a few of whom are to be found in every village, 
yet the JColi and Bhil tribe, with another class called Pit’hil, are me 
most numerous : the last named, though equally low in caste, is the 
only industrious class in this re^on. Besides cultivation, ttiey make 
a trade of the gums, which they collect in great quantities from the 
various trees whose names have been ^ready mentioned. The 
Chohans, like most of these remote Baipoot tribes, dispense with the 
sinar OTjwvrwo, the distinctive thread of a “ twice-bom tribe,” and 
are altogether free from the prejudices of those whom association 
with Brahmins has bound down with chains of iron. But to make 
amends for this laxity in ceremonials, there is a material amendment 
in their moral character, in comparison with the Chohans of the 
poorub (east) ; for here the unnatural law of infanticide is unknown, 
in spite of the examples of their neighbours, the Jbarejas, amongst 
whom it prevails to the most frightful extent. In eating, they have 
no prejudices ; they make no <mka, or fire-place ; their cooks are 
generally of the barber (n<ie) tribe, and what is left at one meal, they, 
contrary to all good manner's, tie up and eat at the next. 

Kolia cmd Bhila. — The first is the most, numerous class in these 
regions, and may be ranked with the most degraded portion of the 
human species. Although they pooja all the ^mbols of Hindu 
worship, and chiefly the terrific ' Mata! they scoff at all laws, human 
or divine, and are Mttle superior to the brutes of their own forests. 
To them everything edible is lawful food ; cows, buffaloes, the camel, 

* Poor$h, the s^dard measure oi the desert, is here from six to seven feet, 
or the average of a man, to the tip of his finger, the hand being raised 
vertically overthe tread. It is derived from poorotA, ‘ man.’ 
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deer, hog ; nor do they even object to such as have died a natural 
death. Like the other debased tribes, they aflect to have Rajpoot 
blood, and call themselves Cholian Koli, Rahtore Koli, Purihar Koli, 
&c., which only tends to prove their illegitimate descent from tlie 
aboriginal Koli stock. Almost all the cloth-weavers throughout 
India are of the KoU class, though they endeavour to conceal their 
origin under the term Jhildo, which ought only to distinguish the 
Mooslem weaver. The Bhils partake of all the vices of the Kolis, 
and perhaps descend one step lower in the .scale of humanity ; for 
they will feed on vermin of any kind, foxes, jackals, rats, guinas, 
and snakes ; and although they make an exception of the camel and 
the pea-fowl, the latter being sacred to ' Mata,,’ the goddess they 
propitiate, yet in moral degradation their fellowship is complete. 
The Kolis and Bhils have no matrimonial intercouroe, nor will they 
even, eat with each other — such is caste I The bow and anx)w form 
their arms, occasionally swords, but rarely the matchlock. 

Pit'hil is the chief husbandman of this region, and, with the 
Baniah, the only respectable dais. They possess flocks, and are also 
cultivator, and are said to be almost as numerous as either the 
Bhils or Kolis. The Pit’hil is reputed synonimous with the Koormi of 
Hindust’han and the Kolmbi of Malwa and the Dekhan. There 
are other tribes, such as the Rebany, or reaver of camels, who will be 
described with the classes appeitaining to the whole desert. 

Dlidt and Omursoomm . — We now take leave of Rajpootann, 
as it is, for the desert depending upon Sinde, or that space 
between the frontier of Eajpootana to the valley of the Indus, 
on the west, and from DSodpotra north, to Buliari on tlic 
Rin. This space measures about two hundred and twenty miles 
of longitude, and ite greatest breadth is eighty ; it is one entire t’hul, 
having but few villages, though there are many hamlets of sheplierds 
sprinkled over it, too ephemeial to have a place in the map. A few 
of these pooraa and vas, as they are termed, where the springs are 
perennial, have a name assigned to them, but to multiply them 
would only mislead, as they exist no longer than the vegetation. 
The whole of this tract may be characterized as essentially desert, 
having spaces of fifty miles without a drop of water, and without 
great precaution, impassable. The sand-hills rise into little mountains, 
and the wells are so deep, that with a laree kafila, many mi^ht die 
before the thirst of all could be slaked. The enumeration of a few 
of these will put the reader in possession of one of the difficulties 
of a journey through Maroo ; they range from eleven to seventy-five 
poorsh, or seventy to five hundi-M feet in depth. One at Jeysing- 
dfoir, fifty poor^; Dhote-ca-bustee, sixty; Giraup, sixty; Hamir- 
deoia, seventy ; Jinjinialli, seventy-five ; Chailak, seventy-five to 
eighty. 

In what vivid colours does the historian Ferishta describe tlie 
miseries of the fugitive emperor, Hemayoon, and his faithful follower, 
at one of these wells ! The country through which they fieil being 

80 
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“ an entire desert of sand, the Moguls were in the utmost distress for 
“ water : some ran mad ; others fell down dead. For three whole days 
" there was no water; on the fourth day they came to a well, which 
“ was so deep that a dram was beaten, to give notice to the man 
" driving the bullocks, that the bucket bad reached the top ; but the 
“ unhappy followers were so impatient for drink, that, so soon as the 

" first bucket appeared, severalthrewthemselvesupon it, before it had 
“ quite reached the surface, ^d fell in. The next day, they arrived at 
" ahrook, and the camels, which had not tasted water for several days, 
“ were allowed to quench their thirst ; but, having drunk to excess, 
" several of them died. The king, after enduring unheard-of miseries, 
“ at length reached Omurkote wifli only a few attendants. The Raja, 

who has tho title of Rana, took compassion on his misfortunes, and 
“ spared nothing that could alleviate his suflTerings, or console him in 
" his distress.” — Briggs’ Ferishta, VoL II, p. 96. 

We are now in the very remon where Hemayoon suffered these 
miseries, and in its chief town, Omurkote, Akber, the greatest monarch 
India ever knew, first saw the light. Let us throw aside the veil 
which conceals the history of tlie race of Hemayoon’s protector, and 
notwithstanding he is now but noniinal sovereign of Omurkote, and 
lord of the village of Chore, give him " a local habitation and a 
“ name,” oven in the days of the Macedonian invader of India. 

DhS,t, of which Omurkote is the capital, was one of the divisions 
of Maroost’hali, which from time immemorial was subject to the 
Pramar. Amongst the thirty-five tribes of this the most numerous 
of the races called Agnicdla, were the Soda, the Omur, and the 
Soomura ;• and the conjunction of the two last has given a distinc- 
tive appellation to the more northern t'hul, still known as Omiraoomra, 
though many centuries have fled since they possessed any power. 

Arwe, of which we have already narrated the discovery, and 
which is laid down in the map about six miles east of Beklier on 
the Indus, was in the region styled Omursoomra, which may once 
have had a much wider acceptation, when a dynasty of thirty-six 

f rinces of the Soomura tribe raled all these countries during five 
undred years. On the extinction of its power, and the restoration 
of their ancient rivals, the Sind-Summa princes, who in their turn 
gave way to the Bhattis,thi8 tractobtained the epithet ofBhattipoh; 
but the ancient and more legitimate name, Omursoomiu, is yet 
I'ecognized, and many hamlets of shepherds, both of Omurs and 
Soomuras, are still existing amidst its sand-hills. To them we shall 
return, after discussing their elder brethren, the Sodas. We can 
trace the colonization of the Bhattis, the Chftwui'as, and the Solankis, 
the Gehlotes, and the Rahtores, throughout all these countries, both 
of central and western Rajpootana ; and wherever we go, whatever 
new capital is founded, it is always on the site of a Pramar establish- 


* See table of tribes, and sketch of the Pramaras, VoL I,pp. 76,85. 
t Ferishta. Abulfazu. 
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meut. Pirilii tyn na Pru-nxdr cd, or ‘ the world is the Pramars,’ I 
may here repeat, is hardly hyperbolical when applied to the Rajpoot 
wovJd. 

Arore, or Alore as written by AbulfazlI, and described by that 
celebrated geographer, Ebn-Haukal, as “rivalling Mooltan in gueat- 
“ ness,” was one of the ' nine divisions of Maroo’ governed by the 
Pramar, of which we must repeat, one of the chief branches was the 
Soda. The islandic Bekher, or Mansoora (so named by the lieutenant 
of the Khalif Al-Munsoor), a few miles west of Arore, is considered 
as the capital of the Sogdi, when Alexander sailed down the 
Indus : and if we couple the similaritj’^ of name to the well-authenti- 
cated fact of immemorial sovereignty over this region, it might not 
be drawing too largely on credulity to suggest that the Sogdi and 
Soda are one and me same.* The Soda princes were the patriarchs 
of the desert when the Bhattis immigrated thither from the north ; 
but whether they deprived them of Arore as well as Lodorva, tho 
chronicle does not intimate. It is by no means unlikely that tho 
Omurs and Soomras, instead of being co-equal or co-eval branches 
with the Soda, may be merely subdivisions of tliem. 

We may follow Abulfazil and Ferishka in their summaiies of the 
history of ancient Sinde, and these races. Tho former says : “In 
ancient times there lived a Raja, named Sehris, whose capital was 
Alore, and his dominions extended to Cashmere north, to MehrAn 
(the Indus) wes^ while the sea confined them to the south. An 
anny from Persia invaded this kingdom; the Raja was killed in 
battle, and the Persians, after plundering everything, returned 
home. The Raja was succeeded by his son Roysabyf (gu. Rae-sa, 
or Soda ?) This dynasty continued until the Khaliflit of Walld, 

* To convince the reader I do not build upon nominal resemblance, when 
localities do not bear me out, he is requested to call to mind, that we liave else- 
where assigned to the Yddd$ of the Punjab, tlie honour of furnishing the well- 
known king named Porus ; although the PU4r, the usual pronunciation of 
Praimr, would afford a more ready solution. 

t Colonel Briggs, in his translation, writes it HiiUy Sa, and in this veiy place 
remarks on the “ mutilation of Hindu names by the early Mahom^an writers, 
“ which are frequently not to be recognized or, we might have learned that the 
j^unct Sa to HuUy (qa. Heri), the son of Sehris, was the badge of his tribe, 
Soda. The Roy-sahy, or Ral-sa of Abulfazil, means ‘ Prince Sa’ or ‘ Prince of 
the Sod^’ Of the same family was Dahir, whose capital, in A.H. 09, was (says 
Abulfazil) “ Alore or Debeil,” in which this historian makes a geographical 
mistake : Alore or Arore being the capital of Upper Sinde, aud Debeil (correctly 
ileivul, tAe temple,) or Tatta, the capital of Lower Sinde. In all probability 
Dahir held both. We have already dilated, in the Annals of M6wav, on a 
foreign prince named “ Dahir Dispatl,” or the sovereign vrinee. Dahir. being 
amonwt her defenders, on the first Mooslem invasion, waich we conjectured 
iiiust have been that of Mahomed Kasim, after he had subdued Sinde. Bappa. 
the lord of Cheetore, was nephew of Raja Maun Mori, shewing a double motive 
in the exiled son of Dahir to support Cheetore against his own enemy Kasim . 
The Moris and Sodas were alike branches of the Pramar isee Voi. I. p. 85 :, It 
is also worth while to draw attention to the remark elsewhere made fp. 184) on 
the stir made by Hejauje of Khorasan (who sent Kasim to Sinde) amongst the 
Hindu princes of Zabulistlmu ; dislocated facts, all demonstratins one of great 
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when Hejauje, tlic governor of hue, sent Mahomed Kasim, A.H. 99, 
or A,D. 717. who succeeded in the conquest, slaying the Hindu 
])rince, Dahir. After this, the country was governed by the family 
of Ansaiy ; next, by the family of Sooinra ; and then came the 
dynasty of Seemeh (Sammah), who esteemed themselves of the stock 
of Jumsheed, and each took tlie niune of Jam.”* 

Ferishta gives a similar version. “ On the death of Mahomed 
Kasim, a trine who trace their origin from the Ansaris established a 
government in Sinde ; after which the zemindars (lords of the soil 
or indigenous chiefs) usurped the power, and held independent rule 
over the kingdom of Sinde for the space of five hundred years. These, 
the Soomuras, subverted tlie countiy of another dymisty called 
Somuna (the Seemeh of Abulfazil), whose chief assumed the title of 
Jara.”t 

The difficulty of establishing the identity of these tribes from the 
cacogiaphy of both the Greek and Persian writers, is well exemplified 
in another portion of Ferishta, treating of the same race, called by 
him Somuna, and Sumu by Abulfazil. “ The tribe of Sahna appears 
“ to be of obscure origin, and originally to have occupied the tract 
" lying between Bekher and Tatta in Sinde, and pretend to trace their 
" origin from Jemshid." We can pardon his spelling for his exact 
location of the tribe, which, whether written Somuna, Sehna,'or 
Seemeh, is the Summa or Samraa tribe of the great Yadii race, whose 
capital was Summa-ca-kote, or Samma-nagari, converted into 
Minagara, and its princes into Sambas, by the Greeks. Thus the 
Sodas appear to have ruled at Arore and Bekher, or Upper Sinde, 
and the Sammas in the lower,} when Alexander passed through this 
region. The Jhardjas and Jams of Noanuggur in Saurashtra claim 
descent from the Summas, hence called elsewhere by Abulfazil “ the 
“ Sinde-Summa dynasty but having been, from their amalgamation 
with the “ faithful." put out of the pale of Hinduism, they desired to 
conceal their Samma-Yadd descent, which they abandoned for 
0 umshid, and Samma was converted into Jam. 

We may, therefore, assume that a prince of the Soda tribe hold 


importance, namely, the wide dominion of the Rjypoot race, previous to the 
appearance of Mahomed. 

Oriental literature sustained a loss which can scarcely be repaired, by the 
destruction of the valuable MSS. amassed by Colonel Briggs, during many 
years, for the purpose of a general history of the early transactions of the 
Mahomedans. 

* Of the latter stock ha rives us a list of seventeen princes. Gladwin’s tians- 
lation of Apeen Akberi, Vdl. IL p. 122. 

+ See Bnggs’ Ferishta, Vol. IV, pp. 411 and 422. 

i The four races called Agniciua (of which the Pramar was the most 
numerous), at every step of ancient Hindu history are seen displacing the 
dynasty of Yadil. Here the struggle between them is corroborated by the two 
best Mahomedan historians, both borrowing from the same source, the more 
undent histories, few of which have reached im. It must be borne in mind 
that the Sodas, the Omurs, the Soomuras, were Pramars (vulg. Piidr) ; while 
the Svuumaa were Yadiis, for whose origin see Annris of Jessuhndr, p. 194. 
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that division of the great Puir sovereignty, of which Ai-ore, or the 
insular Bekher, was the capital, when Alexander passed down 
the Indus : nor is it improbable that the army, styled Persian 
by Abulfazil, which invaded Arore, and slew Raja Sehris, was 
a Graeco-Bactrian ai-my led by Apoilodotus. or Menander, who 
traversed this region, “ ruled by Sigertides” (gw. Raja Sehris ?) 
even to “ the country of the J.opof’’ or Saurashtra, where, 
according to their historian, their medals were existent when 
he wrote in the second century.* The histories so largely quoted 
give us decided proof that Dabir, and his son Rad-sa, the victims 
of the first Islamite invasion led by Kasim, were of the same 
lineage as Raja Sehris ; and the Bhatti annals prove to demon- 
stration, that at this, the very period of their settling in the 
desert, the Soda tribe was paramount, (see p. 204 ) ; wiiich, 
together with the strong analogies in names of places and princes, 
affords a very reasonable ground for the conclusion we have come 
to, that the Soda tiibe of Puftr race was in possession of Upper 
Sinde, when the Macedonian passed down the stream ; and that, 
amidst all the vicissitudes of fortune, it has continued (contesting 
possession with its ancient Yadd antagonist, the Samma) to main- 
tain some portion of its ancient sovereignty unto these days. Of 
this portion we shall now instruct the reader, after hazarding a 
passing remark on the almost miraculous tenacity which has pre- 
served this race in its desert abode during a peiiod of at least two 
thousand two hundred year8,t bidding defiance to foreign foes, 
whether Greek, Bactrian, or Mahomedan, and even to those visita- 
tions of nature, famines, pestilence, and eai-thquakes, which have 
periodically swept over the land, and at len^h rendered it the 
scene of desolation it now presents ; for in this desert, »s in that of 
Egypt, tradition records that its increase has been and still is progres- 
sive, as well in the valley of the Indus as towards the Jumna. 

Omurkote . — This stronghold (kote) of the Omum, until a very few 
years hack, was the capital of the Soda Raj, which extended, two 


* Of these, the author was so fortunate as to obtain one of Menander, and 
tiree of Apoilodotus, whose existence had heretofore been questioned : the first 
of the lattw from the wr^ of Sfirapoori, the capital of the Sfiraceni of Menu 
aod Arrian; another from the ancient Awinti, or Oojein, whose monarch, 
acoordiiig to Justin, held a correspondence with Au^stos ; and the third, in 
company wi^ a whole jar of Hindu-Scythic and Bactrian medals, at Agm, 
which was due np aeveral years since in excavating the site of the more 
ancient city. This, I have elsewhere surmised; might have been the abode of 
Agmmee,Agwi-^w-«M>ar,the“lord of theci^ of Agra.” mentioned by Arrian 
as the most potent monarch in the north of India, who, alter the death of Forus, 
was ready to oppose the further progress of Alexander. Let us hope that the 
Punjab may yet afford us another pe^ into the p^t. For an account of these 
medals, see Transactions of the RoyaJ Asiatic Society, VoL I, p. 313. 

t Captain, now Colonel, Pottii^r, in hia interesting work on Sinde and 
Baloochistan, in extracting from the Persian work “ Mvjmood Wa^'idat," calls 
the ancient capital of Sinde, Ulaor, and mentions the overthrow of the dynasty 
of “ Sahir,” (the Sehris of Abulfazil), whose ancestors Lad governed Sinde 
for two thousand years. 
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centuries ago, into the valley of Sinde, and east to the Looni ; but 
the Ralitores of Marwai-, and the family at present i-uling Sinde 
have together reduced the sovereignty of the Sodas to a very confined 
spot, and thrust out of Omurkote (the last of the nine castles of 
Maroo) the descendant of Sehris, who, from Arore, held dominions 
extenaing from Cashmere to the ocean. Omurkote has sadly fallen 
from its ancient grandeur, and instead of the five thousand houses 
it contained during the opulence of the Soda princes, it hardly 
reckons two hundred and fifty houses, or rather huts. The old castle 
is to the north-west of the town. It is built of brick, and the 
bastions, said to be eighteen in number, are of stone. It has an 
inner citadel, or rather a fortified palace. There is an old canal to 
the north of the fort, in which water still lodges part of the year, 
When. Raja Maun had possession of Omurkote, he founded several 
villages thereunto, to keep up the communication. The Talpooria 
then found it their interest, so long as they had any alarms from 
their own lord paramount of Candahar, to court the Rahtore prince; 
but wlien civil war appeared in that region, as well as in Maroar, 
the cessation of all fears from the one, banished the desire of paying 
court to the other, and Omurkote was unhappilly placed between 
the Kulloras of Sinde and the Rahtores, each of whom looked upon 
this frontier post as the proper limit of his sway, and contended for 
its possessioa We shall therefore give an account of a feud between 
these rivals, which finally sealed the fate of the Soda prince, and 
which may contribute something to the history of the ruling family 
of Sinde, still imperfectly known. 

When Beejy Sing ruled Marwar, Mcah Noor Mahomed, Kullora, 
governed Sinde ; but being expelled by an army from Candahar, ho 
fled to Jessulmdr, where he died. The eldest son, UnturKhan, and 
his brothers, found refuge with Buhadoor Khan Khyrani ; while a 
natural brother, named Gholam Shah, born of a common prostitute, 
found means to establish himself on the musnud at Hydrabad. The 
chiefs of Dflodpotra espoused the cause of Untur Khan, and prepai-ed 
to expel the usurper. Bahadoor Khan, Subzul Khan, Alii Morad, 
Mohumud Khan, Kaim Khan, Alii Khan, chiefs of the Khyrani 
tribe, united, and marched with Untur Khan to Hydrabad. Gholam 
Shah advanced to meet him, and the brothers encountered at 
Obkira ; but legitimacy failed : the Khyrani chiefs almost all 
perished, and Untur Khan was made prisoner, and confined for life 
in Quja^ca-kote, an island in the Indus, seven coss south of Hydrabad. 
Gholam Shah transmitted his musnud to his son SerefrfLz, who, 
dying soon after, was succeeded by Abdul Nubbee. At the town of 
Abhepoora, seven coss east of Sheodadpoor (a town in Lohri Sinde), 
resided a chieftain of the Talpoorl tribe, a branch of the Baloch, 
named Goram, who had two sons, named Beejur and Sobddn. 
SerefrfLz demanded Goram’s daughter to wife ; he was refused, and 
the whole family was destroyed. Beejur Khan, who alone escaped 
the massacre, raised.his clan to avenge him, deposed the tyrant, and 
placed hims^ upon the musnud of Hydrabad. The Kulloras 
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dispersed; but the Beejur, who was of a violent and imperious 
tem|)erament, becsame involved in hostilities with the Rahtores 
regai-ding the possession of Omuvkote. It is asserted that he not 
only demanded tribute from Marwar-, but a daugliter of the Rahtore 
prince, to wife, setting forth as a precedent his grandfather, Ajit, who 
bestowed a wife on Ferochsere. This insult lea to a pitched battle, 
fought at Doogara, five cosa from Dhumidur, in which the Baloch 
army was fairly beaten from the field by the Rahtore ; but Beejy 
Sing, not content with his victory, determined to be rid of this thorn 
in his side. A Bhatti and Chondawut offered their services, and 
lands being settled on their families, they set out on this perilous 
enterprize in the garb of ambassadoi’s. Wiien inti'oduced to the 
Beejur, he arroganUy demanded if the Raja had thought better of 
his demand, when the Chondawut referred him to his credentials. 
As the Beejur rapidly ran his eye over it, muttering “ no mention of 
“ the dola (bride),” the dagger of the Chondawut was buried in his 
heart. " This for the dola,ne exclaimed ; and “ this for the tribute,” 
said his comrade, as he struck another blow. The Beejur fell lifeleas 
on his cushion of state, and the assassins, who knew escape was 
hopeless, plied their daggers on all around ; the Chondawut slaying 
twenty-one, and the Bhatti five, before they were backed to pieces. 
The nephew of Beejur Khan, by name Futteh Alii, son of Sobdkn, 
was chosen his successor, and the old family of Kullora was dis- 
persed to Bhooj, and Rajpootana, while its representative repaired 
to Candahar. There the Shah put him at the head of an army of 
twenty-five thousand men, with which he reconquered Sinde, and 
commenced a career of unexampled cruelty. Futteh Alii, who had 
fled to Booj re-assembled his adherents, attacked the army of the 
Shah, which he defeated and pursued with great slaughter beyond 
Shikarpoor, of which he took possession, and returned in triumph to 
Hydrabad. The cruel and now humbled Kullora once more appeared 
before the Shah, who, exasperated at the inglorious result of his 
arms, drove him from his presence ; and after wandering about, he 
passed from Mooltan to Jessulmir, settling at length at Pokum, 
where he died. The Pokum chief made himself his heir, and it is 
from the gi-eat wealth (chiefly in jewels) of the ex -prince of Sinde, 
that its chiefs have been enabled to take the lead in Marwar. The 
tomb of the exile is on the north side of the town.* 

* The memoir adds : Futteh Alii was succeeded by his brother, the present 
Gholam ADi,'and he by his son, Kumim Alii The general correctness of this 
outline is proved by a very interesting work (which has only fallen into my 
hands in time to make this note), entitled “ Narrative of a Visit to the Court 
■■ of Sinde,” by Dr. Bums. Beejur Khan was minister to the Calora rulers of 
Sinde, whose cruelties at length- gave the government to the family of the 
minister. As it is scarcely to be supposed that Rjya Beqy Sing would furnish 
assassins to the Calora, who could have little difficulty in finding them in 
Sinde, the insult which caused the fate of Beejnr may have proceeded from his 
master, though he may have been made the scape-goat. It is much to be 
regretted that the Author of the “ Visit to Sinde" aid not accompany the 
Ameers to Sehwfin (of which I shall venture an account obtained nearly twenty 
years ago). With the able memoir and map (by his brother, Lieut. Burnes) o'f 
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This episode, which properly belongs to the history ofMarwar, 
or to Sinde, is introduced for the purpose of shewing the influence 
of Idle latter on the destinies of tlie Soda princes. It was by the 
Beejur, who fell by the emissaries of Beejy Sino;, that the Soda Raja 
was driven from Omurkote, the possession of which brought the 
Sindies into immediate collision with the Bhattis and Rahtores. But 
on his assassination and the defeat of the Sinde army on the Rio, 

S Sing re-inducted the Soda prince to his gadi of Omurkote ;■ 
owever, long to retain it, for on the invasion from Candahar, 
this poor country underwent a general massacre and pillage by the 
Afghans, and Omurkote was assaulted and taken. When Putteh Alii 
made head against the army of Candahar, which he was enabled to 
defeat, pai-tly by the aid of the Rahtores, he relinquished, as the 
price of this aid, the claims of Sinde upon Omurkote, of which 
Beejy Sing took possession, and on whose battlements the flag of 
the Rahtores waved until the last civil war, when the Sindies ex- 
pelled them. Had Raja Maun known how to profit by the general 
desire of his chiefs to redeem this distant possession, he might have 
gob rid of some of the unquiet spirits by other means than those 
which have brought infamy on his name. 

Chore . — Since Omurkote has been wrested from the Sodas, the 
expelled prince, who still preserves his title of Bana, resides at tlie 
town of Chore, fifteen miles north-east of his former capital. The 
descendant of the princes who probably opposed Alexander, Menan- 
der, and Kasim, the lieutenant of WaUd, and who sheltered Hema- 
yoon when driven from the throne of India, now subsists on the 
eleemosynary gifts of those with whom he is connected b}* marriage, 
or the few patches of land of bis own desert domain left him by the 
rulers of Sinde. He has eight brothers, who are hardly pushed for 
a subsistence, and can only obtain it by the supplement to all the 
finances of these states, plunder. 

The Soda, and the Jhar^ja, are the connecting links between the 
Hindu and the Mooslem ; for although the further’ west we go, the 
gieater is the laxity of Rajpoot prmudice, yet to something more 
than mere locality must be attributed the denationalized sentiment, 
which allows the Soda to intermarry with a Sindie : this cause 
is hunger; and there are few zealots who will deny that its 
influence is more potent than the laws of Menu. Every third year 

the Bin, a new light has been thrown on the history and geography of this 
most interesting and important portion of India. It is to be desired that to a 
nntleman so well prwared may be entrusted the examination of this still 
Ottle-known region. Ihad long entertained the hope of passing through the 
desert, by Jessulmdr to Ootch, and thence, sailing down to Mansoora, visiting 
Arort, Sehviin, Samma-nagarl, and Bamunwasso. The rupture with Sinde in 
1620 gave me great expectations of accomplishing this object, and I drew up 
and transmitted to Lord Hastings a plan of marching a force through the 
desert, and planting the cross on the insular capital of the Sogdi ; but peace 
was the order of the day. I was then in communication with Meet Sohrftb, 
governor of Upper Sinde, who, I have Uttle doubt, would have come over to 
our views. 
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brings famine, and those who have not stored up against it, fly to 
their nei^libours, and chiefly to tlie vaJley of the Indus. The con- 
nexions uiey theti form often end in the union of their daughter's 
with their protectors ; hut they still so far adhere to ancient usage, 
as never to receive back into the family caste a female so allied. The 
present Eana of the Sodas basset the example, by giving daughters 
to Meer Gholam Alii and Meer Sohr&b, and even to the Khossa chief 
ofDadir ; and in consequence, his brother princes of Jessulm6', Bali 
and Parkur, though they ■will accept a Soda princess to wife (because 
tiiey can depend on the purity of Aer blood), yet will not bestow a 
daughter on the Kana, whose offspring might perhaps gi'ace the 
harem of a Baloch. But the Rahtores of Marwar will neither give 
to, nor receive daughters of Dhat. The females of this desert region, 
being reputed very handsome, have become almost an article of 
matrimonial traffic ; and it is asserted, that if a Sindie hears of the 
beauty of a Dhdttidni, he sends to her father as much gi'ain as he 
deems an equivalent, and is seldom refused her hand. We {shall not 
here further touch on the manners or other pectlliai'ities of the Soda 
tribe, though we may reverb to them in the general outline of the 
tribes, with which we shall conclude the sketch of the Indian 
desert. 

Tribes. — The various tribes inhabiting the desert and valley of 
the Indus would alone form an ample subject of investigation, which 
would, in all probability, elicit some important truths. Amongst the 
converis to Islam, the inquirer into the pedigree of nations would 
discover names, once illustrious, but which, now hidden under the 
mantle of a new faith, might little aid his researches into the history 
of their origin. He -woula find the Soda, the CatH, the Mallaiii, 
affording in history, position, and nominal i-esemblance, grounds for 
inferring that they are the descendants of the Sogdi, Cat’hi, and 
iMall], who opposed the Macedonian in his passage down the Indus ; 
besides swarms of Getes or Yuti, many of whom have assumed the 
general title of Baloch, or retain the ancient specific name of Noomri; 
while others, in that of preserve almost the primitive appella- 
tion. We have also the remains of those intei'esting races th&Johyas 
and Dahyas, of which much has been said in the Annals of Jessulmer, 
and elsewhere ; who, as well as the Getes or Jits, and Huns, hold 
places amongst the “ thirty-six royal races” of ancient India.* 
These, ■with the Barahas and the Lohanas, tribes who swarmed a few 
centuries ago in the Punjab, will now o^y be discerned in small 
numbers in “ the region of death,” which has even preserved the 
illustrious name of Kdorwa, Crishna’s foe in the Bharat. The 
SeJerd^, or great robber of our western desert, would alone afford n 
text for discussion on his habits and his raids, as the enemy of ail 
society. But we shall begin with those who yet retain any preten- 
sions to the name of Hindu (distinguishing them from the proselytes 
to Islam), and afterwards descant upon their peculiarities. Bhatti, 

* See sketch of the tribes, Vol. I, p. 70. 
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Bahtore, Joda, Cholian, Mallani, Kaorwa, Joliya, Sooitaiio, Lohana. 
Avorah, Khoomra, Siiidil, Maisuri, Vishnilvi, Jakhui-, Shiag’h ur 
As}iIag,Poonial). 

01 t!ie Mahoinedan there are but two, Kullora and Selnie, 
concerning whose origin any doubt exists, and all those we are about 
to specify are Nydds,* or proselytes chiefly from Rajpoot or other 
Hindu tribes : 

Zj’hut ; Rajur ; Oomra ; Soomra ; Mair, or Mer ; Mdr. or Mohor ; 
Baloch ; Loomrea, or Looka ; Suniaicba ; Mangulia ; Baggr^ ; 
Bahya ; Johya ; Kairooe ; Jangurea ; Oondur ; Berowee ; Bawuri ; 
Tawuri ; Chrendea ; Khossa ; Sudani ; Lohanas. 

Before we remark upon the habits of these tribes, we may state 
one prominent trait which characterises the Nydd, or convert to 
Islam, who, on parting with his original faith, divested himself of its 
chief moral attribute, toleration, and imbibed a double portion of tho 
bigotry of the creed he adopted. Whether it is to the intrinsic 
quality of the Mahomedan faith that we are to trace this moral 
metamorphosis, or to a sense of degradation (which we can hardly 
.suppose) consequent on his apostacy, tliere is not a more ferocious, 
or intolerant being on the earth than the Rajpoot convert to Islamism. 
In Sinde, and the desert, we find the same tribes, bearing the same 
name, one stiU Hindu, the other Mahomedan ; the first retaining his 
primitive manneis, while the convert is cruel, intolerant, cowardly, 
and inhospitable. Escape, with life at least, perhaps a portion of 
property, is po.ssibIe from the hands of the Maldote, the Larkhani, 
the Bhutti, or even the Tawuries, distinctively called “ the sons of 
“ the devil but from the Khossas, tho Sehr^ds, or Bhuttis, there 
would be no hope ofsalvation. Such are their ignorance and brutality, 
that should a stranger make use of the words russak, or rvstah 
(rope, and road), he will be fortunate if he escape with bastinado 
from these beings, who discover therein an analogy to rusool, or 
‘ the prophet he must for the former use the words wJbur, rundori, 
and for the latter, duggra, or diu/g. f It will not fail to strike those 
who have perused the heart-thrilling adventures of Park, Denham, 
and Clapperton — names which will live for ever in the annals of 
discovery — how completely the inoffensive, kind, and hospitable 
negro, resembles in these qualities the Rajpoot, who is transformed 
into a wild-beast the moment he can repeat " La-illah, il-^llah, 
" Mahomed Rusool ‘ there is but one God, and hfehomed is the 
prophet of God while a remarkable change has taken place amongst 
the Tatar tribes, since the anti-destructive doctrines of Bfidha (or 
Hinduism purified of polytheism) have been introduced into the 
regions of Central Asia. 

On the Bhattis, the Rahtores, the Chohans, and their offset the 

* Ni/dd is the noviciate, literally the first {dd) new or original 

converts, I suppose. 

+ Duggra is very common in Rajpootana for a ‘ path-way but the substitute 
here usea tor tjusoA, a rope, I am not acquainted with. 
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MalliUli, we have sufficiently expatiated, and likewise on the Soda ; 
but a few peculiaiities of this latter tribe remain to be noticed. 

jSoda.— The Soda, who has retained the name of Hindu, has yet 
so far discarded ancient prejudice, that he will drink from the same 
vessel and smoke out of the same hoolca with a Mussulman, laying 
aside only the tube that touches the mouth. With his poverty, the 
Soda has lost his reputation for courage, retaining only the merit of 
being a dexterous thief, and joining the hoixles of Sehri^s and 
Kossas who prowl from Dftodpotra to Guzzerat. The aims of the 
Sodas are chiefly the sword and shield, with a long knife in the 
girdle, which serves either as a stiletto or a carver for his meat : 
lew have matchlocks, but the primitive sling is a general weapon of 
offence, and they are very expert in its use. Their dress partakes 
of the BhattI and Mahomedan costume, but the turban is peculiar 
to themselves, and by it a Soda may always be recognized. The 
Soda is to be found scattered over the desert, but there are offsets of 
his tribe, now more numerous than the parent stock, of which 
the Sumaicha is the moat conspicuous, whether of those who arc still 
Hindu, or who have become converts to Islam. 

Kdorwa . — This singular tribe of Rajpoots, whose habits, even in 
the midst of pillage are entirely nomadic, is to be found chiefly in 
the t’hul of Dntlt, though in no great numbere. They have no fixed 
habitations, but move about with their flocks, and encamp wherever 
they find a spring or pasture for their cattle; and there construct 
temporary huts of the wide-spreading peeloo, by interlacing its living 
branches, covering the top with leaves, and coating tho inside with 
clay, in so skilful a manner do they thus sheltov themselves, that 
no sign of human habitation is observable from without. Still tho 
roaming Sehri^ is always on the look-out for these sylvan retreats, 
in whiA the shepherds deposit their little hoards of gJ'ain, raised 
from the scanty patches ai-ouod them. The restless disposition of 
the KAorwas, who even among their ever-roaming brethren enjoy a 
species of fame in this respect, is attributed (said my Dhattl) to a 
curse entailed upon them from remote ages. They rear camels, cows, 
buffaloes, and goats, which they sell to the Charuns and other 
merehants. They are altogether a singularly peaceable race ; and 
like all their Rajpoot brethren, can at will people the desert with 
palaces of their own creation, by the dehghtful uvil-ptini, the 
univereal panacea for ills both moral and physical. 

Dhote, ov Dkatti, is another Rajpoot, iiiliabitiiig Dhat, and in no 
greater numbers than the K&orwas, whom they i-esemble in their 
habits, being entirely pastoral, cultivating a few iiatches of land, and 
trusting to the heavens alone to bring it forward. They barter the 
ijliee or clarified butter, made from the produce of their flocks, for 
grain and other iiecessarie.s of life. Rabn and chanch, or ‘ porridge 
and butfcennilk,’ form the grand fare of the desert. A couple of 
seere of flour of bajra, jooar, and kaijii, is mixed \rith some seers of 
•:haxich, and exposed to the tiro, but not boiled, and this mess will 
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suffice for a large family. The cows of the desei-t are much lai^r 
thao those of the plains of India, and give from eight to ten aee« 
(eight or ten quarts) of milk daily. The produce of four cows will 
^ply subsist a family of ten persons from the sale of ghee; and 
their prices vary with their pi-oductive powers, from ten to lifteen 
rupees each. This rabri, so analogous to the koitshma of the African 
desert, is often made with camel’s milk, from which ghee cannot be 
extracted, and which soon becomes a living mass when put aside. 
Dried fish, from the valley of Sinde, is conveyed into the desert on 
horses or camels, and finds a ready sale amongst all classes, even ns 
far east as Bannair. It is sold at two dokraa (coppers) a seer. The 
pooras, or temporary hamlets of the Dhattis, consisting at most of 
ten huts in each, resemble those of the Kliorwas. 

Loham.a . — This tribe is numerous both in Dhfi,t and Talpoora: 
formerly they were Rajpoots, bub betaking themselves to commerce, 
have fallen into the third class. They are scribes and shopkeepers, 
and object to no occupation that will bring a subsistence ; and as to 
food, to use the expressive idiom of this region, where hunger spurns 
at law, " excepting their cats and their cows, they will eat any. 

thing.” 

Aromh . — This class, like the former, apply themselves to every 
pursuit, trade, and agriculture, and fill many of the inferior offices of 
government in Sinde, being shrewd, industrious, and intelligent, 
With the thrifty Arorah and, many other classes, flour steeped in 
cold water suffic^ to appease hunger. Whether this class has its 
name from being an inhabitant of Arore, we know not, 

Bhaitiah is also one of the equestrian order converted into the 
commercial, and the exchange has been to his advantage. His habits 
are like those of the Arorah, next to whom he ranks as to activity 
and wealth. The Arorabs and Bhattiabs have commercial houses at 
Shikarpoor, Hydrabad, and even at Surat and Jeipoor. 

Brahmins. — Bishn'i/v^ is the most common sect of Bitihmins in 
the desert and Sinde. The doctrines of Menu with them go for as 
much as they are worth in the dessi-t, where “ they are a. law unto 
“ themselves.” They wear the junnoo, or badge of their tribe, but 
it here ceases to be a mark of clerical distinction, as no drones are 
respected ; they cultivate, tend cattle, and barter their superfluous 
ghee for other necessaries. They are most numerous in Dhftt, having 
one hundred of thefr order in Chore, the residence of the Soda Eana, 
mid several houses in Omurkote, Dhamas, and Mittie. They do 
not touch fish or smoke tobacco, but will eat food dressed by the 
hands of a malli (gardener), or even a nd^ (bai'ber caste ) ; nor do 
they use the cftouim, or fireplace, reckoned indispensable in more 
civUised regions. Indeed, all classes of Hindus throughout Sinde 
will partake of food dressed in the serai, or inn, by the hands of the 
Bnteasin. They use indiscriminately each other’s vessels, without 
any process of purification but a little sand and water. They do 
nob even burn their dead, but bury them near the threshold ; and 
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those who can aftbrd it, raise small chahootras, or altars, on which 
they place an image of Siva, and a.guri’d, or jar of water. The 
jitnnoo, or thread which marks the sacerdotal character in Hindu- 
st’han, is common in these regions to alt classes, with the exception 
of Kolis and Lohanas. This practice originated with their governors, 
in order to discriminate them Jrom those who have to perform the 
most servile duties. 

Rebarris, — This term is known throughout Hindust’han only as 
denoting pereons employed in rearing and tending camels, who aro 
thei’e always Mooslems. Here they are a distinct tribe, and Hindus, 
employed entirely in rearing camels, or in stealing them, in which 
they evince a peculiar dexterity, uniting with the Bhattis in the 
practice as fai’ as Dfiodpotra. When they come upon a herd grazing, 
the boldest and most experienced strikes his lance into the first ho 
reaches, then dips a cloth in the blood, which at the end of his lance 
he thrusts close to the nose ot the next, and wheeliiig about, sets off 
at speed, followed by the whole herd, lured by the scent of blood 
and the example of their leader. 

JaMiv/r, Shiag’k, Pooniah, are all denominations of the Jit race, a 
few of whom preserve under these ancient subdivisions their old 
customs and religion ; but the gi-eater part are among the converts 
to Islam, and retain the generic name, pronounced zj’kut. Those 
enumerated are baimless and industrious, and are found both in the 
desert and valley. There are besides these a few scattered families 
of ancient tribes, as the Sooltano* and Khoomra, of whose history 
we are ignorant, Johyas, Sindils and obhere, whose origin has already 
been noticed in the annals of Maroost’hall. 

We shall now leave this general account of the Hindu tribes, who 
thi-oughout Sinde are subservient to the will of the Mahomedan, 
who is remarkable, as before obseiwed, for intolerance. The Hindu 
is always second : at the well, he must wait patiently until his 
tyrant has filled his vessel ; or if, in cooking his dinner, a Mooslem 
should require fire, it must be given forthwiSi, or the shoe would bo 
applied to the Hindu’s head. 

SehrdS, Koaaak, Chandea, Sudani. — The Sehr&6 is the most 
numerous of the Mahomedan tribes of the desert, said to be Hindu 
in origin, and descendants of the ancient dynasty of Arore ; but 
whether his descent is derived from the dynasty of Sehris (written 
Sahir by Pottinger), or from the Arabic word eekrd, ‘ a desert,’ of 
which he is the terror, is of very little moment. The Kossas or 
Khossas, &C., are branches of the SehiA^, and their habits are the 
same. They have reduced their mode of rapine to a system, and 
established koorie, or blaek-mail, consisting of one nipee and five 

■* Abulfaril, in describing the province of Bijore, inhabited by the Eusofayes, 
says that a tribe caUed “ Sultana, who afBrmed themselves to be the descendants 
“ of the daughter of Sultan Secunder Zulkernain, came from Cabul iii the time 
“ of ilirza Ulugh Beg, and possessed themselves of this country,’’ Mr, Elphiii- 
stone enquired in vain for this offspring of Alexander the Great, 
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cJiwt 4' of grain for eveiy plough, exacted even from tlie liamletsof Uio 
shepherds throughout the ifhd. Their bands are chiefly mounted 
on camels, though some are on horseback ; their arms are the 8haU 
or sang (lances of bamboo or iron), the sword and shield, and hut 
few fire-arms. Their depredations used to be extended a hundred 
coss around, even into Jodpoor and Daodpotra, but they eschew 
coming in contact with the Rajpoot, who says of a Sehr£d, “he is 
“ sure to be asleep when the ^ttle nakarra beats.” Their chief 
abode is in the southern portion of the desert; and about Noakote. 
Mittie, as far as Buliarie, Many of them used to find service at 
Oodipoor, Jodpoor, and Soo^-Bah, bub they ai-e cowardly and 
faithless. 

Sii/)naiclia is one of the nydd, or proselytes to Islam from the 
Soda race, and numerous both in the t'huland the valley, where 
they have many pooras or hamlets. They resemble the flhotes in 
their habits, but many of them associate with the Sehrids, and 

E lunder their brethren. They never shave or touch the hair of their 
eads, and consequently look more like brutes than human beings. 
They allow no animsd to die of disease, but kill it when they 
think there are no hopes of recovery. The Sumaicha women 
have the reputation of being great scolds, and never veil their faces. 

Rajurs . — They are said to he of Bhatti descent, and confine their 
haunts to the desert, or the borders of Jessulm^r, as at Ramguvh, 
Ke&illah, Jaraillah, &c. ; and the t'kul between Jessulm^r and Upper 
Sinde : — they are cultivator's, shepherds, and thieves, and are 
esteemed amongst the very worst of the converts to Mahoniedanism. 

Orrmra and Soomrow are from the Pramavor Pu^r race, and are 
now chie^ in the ranks of the faithful, though a few are to be 
found in J^sulm^r and in the t’hul called after them ; of whom we 
have already said enough. 

KuUorah and Talpoori are tribes of celebrity in Sinde, the first 
having furnished the late, and the other its present, dynasty of 
rulers ; and though the one has dared to deduce its origin from the 
Abbasides of Persia, and the other has even advanced pretensions to 
descent from the prophet, it is asserted that both are alike Baloches, 
who are said to be essentially Jit or Gete in origin. The Talpooris, 
who have their name from the town (powo) of palms (tdZ or tir), are 
said to amount to one-fourth of the population of Lohri or lAttle 
Sinde, which misnomer they afiix to lie dominion of Hydrabad. 
There are none in the Shwl. 

Noomrie, LoomrU, or Looka . — This is also a grand subdivision of 
the Baloch race, and is mentioned by AbulfazU as ranking next to 
the Kulmaoi, and being able to bring into the field three hundred 
cavalry and seven thousand infantry. Gladwin has rendered the 
name Nomurdy, and is followed iy RenneL The Noomries, or 
Loomries, also styled Looka, a still more familiar tei-m for fox, arc 
likewise affirmed to be Jit in origin. What is the etymology of the 
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<renei'ic term Baloodi, which they iiave assumed, or whether tJiey 
took it from, or gave it to. BaloodiLstan, some future enquirer into 
these subjects may discover. 

^'hu-t, Jut, or Jit. — This veiy original race, far more numerous 
than perhaps all the Rajpoot tribes put togelher, still retains its 
ancient appellation throughout the whole of Sinde, from the sea to 
Dll^potra, but there are few or none in the t’kul Their habits 
differ little from those who surround them. They are amongst the 
oldest converts to Islam. 

jlfoir, or Mir. — We should scarcely have expected to find a 
mountaineer (mira) in the valley of Sinde, but their Bhatti origin 
sufficiently accounts for the term, as Jessulm^r is termed M^r. 

MohoT, or M6r. — Said to be also Bhatti in origin. 

Tawuri, Thori, or Tori. — These engross the distinctive epithet of 
hhoot, or ‘ evil spirits,’ and the yet more emphatic title of, ‘ sons of 
the devil.’ Their origin is doubtful, but they rank with the 
Bawuris, KhengfLra, and other professional thieves scattered over 
Eajpoofiina, who will bring you either your enemy’s head or the 
turban from it. They are found in the t’h^ of D&odpotra, Beejnote, 
Noke, Noakote,»and Oodur. They are proprietors of camels, which 
they hire out, and also find employment as convoys to caravans. 

Johyas, Dahyae, Manguliaa, once found amongst the Rajpoot 
tribes, now proselytes to Islam, but few in number either in the 
valley or the desert. There are also Bairovjw, a class of Baloeh, 
Khavrovns, Jangreaa, Ooridurs, Baggreahs, descended from the 
Pramar and Sankla Rajpoots, but not possessing, either in respect to 
numbers or other distinctive marks, any claims on our attention. 

Ddodpotra. — This petty state,tbough bevond the pale of Hinduism, 
yet being but a recent formation out of the Bhatti state of Jeesul- 
m^r, is strictly within the limits of Maxoost’hali. Little is known 
regarding the famil y who founded it, and we shall therefore confine 
ourselves to this point, which is not adverted to by Mr. Elphinstone, 
who may be consulted for the interesting description of its prince, 
and his capital, Bhawulpoor, during the h^t of the embassy to Cabul. 

D&od Khan, the founder of Dftodpotra, was a native of Shikarpoor, 
west of the Indus, where he acquired too much power for a subject, 
and consequently drew upon himself the arms of his sovereign of 
Candahar. Unable to cope with them, he abandoned his native place, 
passed his family and efiects across the Indus, and followed them 
into the desert The royal forces pursued, and coming up with him 
at Sootialloh, Dftod had no alternative but to surrender, or destroy 
the families who impeded his flight or defence. He acted the Rajpoot, 
and faced his foes ; who, appalled at this desperate act, deemed it 
unwise to attack him, and retreated. DSod Khan, with his adherents, 
then settled in the hitckee, or flats of Sinde, and gradually extended 
his authority into the t'hxil. He was succeeded by Mobarick Khan ; 
he, by his nephew Bhawul Khan, whose son is Sadik Mahomed 
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Khan, the present lord of Bliawulpoor, or Daodpotra, a name 
applied both to the country and to its possessors. “ the children 
■■ of David." It was Mobariek who deprived the Bhattis of the 
district called Kh^idal, so often mentioned in ’ the annals of 
Jessulmdr, and whose chief town is Derrawul, founded by Eawul 
Deoraj in the eighth centuiy ; and where the successor of Dllod 
established his 5x)de. Derrawul was at that time inhabited 
by a branch of the Bhattis, broken off at a very early period, 
its chief holding the title of Eawul, and whose fanuly 
their expulsion have resided at Gurialah, belonging to Bikandr, on 
an allowance of five rupees a day, granted by the conqueror. The 
capital of the “ sons of l)avid” was removed to the south bank of tlie 
Garah by Bhawul Khan (who gave it his name), to the site of an 
old Bhatti city, whose name I could not learn. About thirty years 
ago* an army from Candaliar invaded Dfiodpotm, invested and took 
Derrawul, and compelled Bhawul Khan to seek protection with the 
Bhattis at Beekumpoor. A negociation for its restoration took 
place, and he once more pledged his submission to the Abdalli king, 
and having sent bis son Mobariek Khan as a hostage and guarantee 
for the liquidation of the imposition, the army withdrew. Mobariek 
continued three years at CaBul, and was at length restored to liberty 
and made Khan of Bhawulpoor, on attempting which he was impri- 
soned by his father, and confined in the fortress of Kiiijer, where he 
remained nearly until Bhawul Khan’s death. A short time previous 
to this, the principal chiefs of DfLodpotra, viz., Buddaira Khyrani, 
chief of Mozgurh, Khodabuksh of Terarob, Ikhtiar Khan of Gurhie, 
and Hadji Khan of Ootch, released Mobariek Khan from Kinjer, 
and they had reached Morarrah, when tidings arrived of the death 
of Bhawul Khan. He continued his route to the capital; but 
Nuseer Khan, son of Allum Khan, Goorg^chfi (Baloch), having 
formerly injured him and dreading punishment, had him assassin- 
ated, and placed his brother, the present chief, Sadik Mahomed, 
on the musDud: who immediately shut up fais nephews, the 
sons of Mobariek, together with his younger brothers, in the 
fortress of Derrawul. They escaped, raised a force of Rajpoots 
and Poorbias, and seized upon Derrawul ; but Sadik escaladed it, 
the Poorbias made no defence, and both his brothers and one 
nephew were slain. The other nephew got over the wall, but 
was seized by a neighbouring chief) surrendered, and slain; and 
it is conjectured the whole was a plot of Sadik Khan to afford a 
pretext for their death. N useer Khan, by whose instigation he 
obtained the musnud, was also put to death, being top powerful for 
a subject. But the Khyrani lords have always been plotting against 
their liege ; an instance of which has been given in the annals of 
Blkandr, when Terarob and Mozgurh were confiscated, and the chiefe 
sent to the castle of Kinjer, the state prison of Daodpotra. Gurhie 
still belongs to Abdalla, son of Hadji Khan, but no territory is 


* This memorandum was written, I think, in 1811 or 1812. 
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annexed to it. Sadik Mahomed has not the reputation of his fatliei-, 
whom Beejy Sing, of Mai-war. used to style his brother. The 
Daodpotras are much at variance'amongst other, and detested 
by the Bhattis, from whom they have hitherto exacted a tribute to 
abstain from plunder. The fear of Candahar no longer exists at 
Bhawulpoor, whose chief is on good tenns with his neighbour of 
Upper Sinde, though lie is often alarmed by the threats of Runjeet 
Sing of Lahore, who assei-ts supremacy over " the children of David.” 

Di$eas6S. — Of the numerous diseases to which the inhabitants of 
the desert are subjected, from poor and unwholesome diet, and yet 
more unwholesome drink, rdtaTidd or night-blindness, the narooa or 
Guinea-worm, and varicose veins, are the most common. The first 
and last are mostly confined to the poorer classes, and those who 
are compelled to walk a great deal, when the exertion necessary to 
extricate the limbs from deep sand, acting as a constant drc^ upon 
the elasticity of the fibres, occasions them to become ruptured. Yet, 
such is the force of habit, that the natives of Dh&t in my service, 
who had all their lives been plying their limbs as kaeida, or carriera 
of despatches, between all the cities on the Indus and in Rajpootana, 
complained of the firmer footing of the Indian plains, as more fatigu- 
ing than that of their native sand-hills. But I never was a convert to 
the Dhatti's reasoning; with all his simplicity of chai-acter, even in 
this was there vanity, for his own swelled veins, which could be 
compared to nothing but rattans twisted round the calf of his limbs, 
if they did not belie his assertion, at least proved that he had paid 
deai'ly for his pedestrianism in the desert. From the narooa, or 
Guinea-worm, there is no exemption, from the prince to the peasant, 
and happy is the man who can boast of only one trial The disease 
is not confined to the desert and western Rajpootana, being far 
from uncommon in the central states; but beyond the AraviiUi the 
question of “ Jurw is your narooa I” is almost a general form of 
greeting, so numerous are the sufferers from this malady. It gene- 
rally attacks the limbs and the integuments of the joints, when it is 
excruciating almost past enduiunoe. Whether it arises from animal- 
cuhe in sand or water, or porous absorption of minute particles 
imbued with the latent vital principle, the natives are not agi-eed. 
But the seat of the disease appears immediately under and adhesive 
to the skin, on which it at firet produces a small speck, which, 
gradually increasing and swelling, at length reaches a state of inflam- 
mation that afiects the whole system. The worm then begins to 
move, and as it attains the degree of vitality apparently necessary 
for extricating itself, its motions are unceasing, and night and day it 
gnaws the unhappy patient, who only exists in the hope of daily 
seeing the head of his enemy pierce the cuticle. This is the moment 
for action : the skilful narooa-doctor is sent for, who seizes upon the 
head of the worm, and winding it round a needle or straw, employs 
it as a windlass, which is daily set in motion at a certain hour, when 
they wind out as much line as they can without the risk of break- 
ing it. Unhappy the wretch whom this disaster befals, when, 

38 
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happening to fall into a feverish slumber, he kicks the windlass 
and snaps the living thread, which creates tenfold inflammation 
and suppuration. On the other hand, if by patience and skill it is 
extracted entire, he recovers. I should almost imagine, when the 
patriarch of Uz exclaims, “ My flesh is clothed with worms : my 
“ skin is broken and become loathsome. When I lie down, I say, 
“ when shall I arise and the night be gone ?” that he must have been 
afflicted with the ri^rooa, than which none of the ills that flesh is 
heir to can be more agonizing.* 

They have the usual infantine and adult diseases, as in the rest of 
India. Of these the aeetla, or 'small-pox,’ and the teejdrri, or 
‘ tertian,’ are the most common. For the first, they merely recom- 
mend the little patient to ' Seetla Mdtd ;’ and treat the other with 
astringents, in which infusion of the rind of the pomegi-anato is 
always (when procurable) an ingi-edient. The rimi, as in other 
counti'ies, are under the dominion of empirics, who entail worse 
diseases by administering mineral poisons, of whose effects they are 
ignorant Enlargement of the spleen under the influence of these 
fevera is very common, and its cure is mostly the actual cautery. 

Fmiina is, however, the grand natural disease of these regions, 
whose legendary stanzas teem with records of visitations of Bookha 
Mata, the ‘ famished mother,’ from the remotest times. That which 
is best authenticated in the traditions of several of these states, 
occurred in the eleventh century, and continued during twelve 
years ! It is erroneously connected with the name of Lakha Phoolinf, 
who was the personal foe of S^ji, the first Eahtore emigrant from 
Canouj, and who slew this Bobin Hood of the desert in S. 1268 
(A.D. 1212). Doubtless the desiccation of the Cf^gar river, in the 
time of Hamir Soda, nearly a century before, must have been the 
cause of this. Every third year they calculate upon a partial visita- 
tion, and in 1812 one commenced which lasted three or four yeais, 
extending even to the central states of India, when flocks of poor 
cieatures found their way to the provinces on the Ganges, selling 
their infants, or parting with their own liberty, to sustain existence. 

Prodwtions, animal and vegetable. — The camel, ‘ the ship of the 
deserti’ deserves the first mention. There he is indispensable ; he is 

{ 'oked to the plough, draws water from the well, bears it for his 
ordly master in meakeks, or ‘ skins,’ in the passage of the desert, and 
can dispense with it himself altogether during several days. Thb 
quality, the formation of his hoof which has the property of con- 
tracting and expanding according to the soil, and the induration of 
his mouth, into which he draws by his tongue the branches of the 

* My friend Dr. Joseph Duncan (attached to, the Residency when I was 
Political agent at Oodipoor) was attacked by the werooa in a very aggravated 
forna It &ed itself in the ancle-joint, and being broken in the attempt to 
extricate it, was attended by all the evil results I have d^cribed, ending in 
lameness, and generally impaired health, which obliged bim to visit the Cape 
for recovery, where 1 saw him on my way home eighteen months after, but he 
had even then not altogether recovered from the lameness. 
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babool, the scudjowds, 'with their long thorns, sharp and hard 
as needles, attest the beneficence of the supreme Artist. It is singular 
that the Arabian pati-iarcb, who so accurately describes the habits of 
various animals, domestic and ferocious, and who was himself lord of 
three thousand camels, should not have mentioned the peculiar 
properties of the camel, though in alluding to the incapacity of the 
unicorn (rhinoceros) for the plough, he seems indirectly to insinuate 
the use of others besides the ox for this purpose. The camels of the 
desert are far superior to those of the plains, and those bred in the 
t’kuls of Dh&t and Earmair are the best of all. The Kajas of Jessul- 
m^r and Bikaner have corps of camels trained for war. That of the 
former state is two hundred strong, eighty of which belong to the 
piince ; the rest are the quotas of his chiefs ; but how they are rated, 
or in what ratio to the horsemen of the other principalities, I never 
thought of enquiring. Two men are mounted on each camel, one 
ficiug the head, the other the rear, and they are famous in a retreat- 
ing action : but when compelled to come to close quarters, they 
mako the camel kneel known, tie his legs, and retiring behind, make 
a breastwork.of his body, resting the matchlock over the pack-saddlo. 
There is not a shrub in the desert that does not serve the camel for 
fodder. 

Khw-guddka, QovKkur, or the wild ass, is an inhabitant of tlie 
desert, but most abounds in the southern pari, about Dhit, and the 
deep Tooi which extends from Barmair to Bankasirr and Biiliari, 
along the north bank of the great Runn, or ‘ salt desert’ 

Roz or NUgdd, lAona, &c. — The noble species of the deei-, the 
is to be met with in numerous parts of the desert ; and 
although it enjoys a kind of immunity from the Rajpoot of the 
plains, who may hunt, but do not eat its flesh, here, both for food 
and for its hide, it is of great use. Of the other wild animals com- 
mon to India they have the tiger, fox, jackal, hare, and also the 
nobler animal, the lion. 

Of dome^ie evnimaU, as horses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, asses, 
there is no want, and even the last-mentioned is made to go in the 
plough. 

Goats and sheep . — Flocks (here tenned chang) of goats and 
sheep are pastured in vast numbers in the desert. It is 
asserted that the goat can subsist without water from the month 
of Kartick to the middle of Cheyt, the autumnal to the spring equi- 
nox, — apparently an impossibility : though it is well known that 
they can dispense with it during six wbeks when the grasses arc 
abundant. In thef’feuteof DSedpotra and Bhattipoh, they remove 
to the fiats of Sinde in the commencement of the hot weather. The 
.shepherds, like their flocks, go without water, but find a substitute 
in the cluiwh, or butter-milk, after extracting the butter, which is 
made into ghee, and exchanged for grain, or other necessaries. Those 
who pasture camels also live entirely upon their milk, and the wild 
fruits, scarcely ever tasting bread. 
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Shrubs and fmits . — We have often had occasion to mention the 
Miyr or khured; the Wuxijri, whose pod converted, when dried, into 
flour, is called sangri ; the jhdl, which serves to hut the shepherds, 
and in Jeyt and Bys&k affords ^em frait ; thepeelco, used as food ' 
the babool, which yields its medicinal gum ; the b^r, or jujube, which 
also has a pleasant fruit ; all of which serve the camel to brouze on, 
and are the most common and most useful of the shrubs : the joiods, 
whose expressed juice yields a gum used in medicine ; the pMce, 
with whose twigs they line their wells ; and the alkaline plant the 
saji, which tJiey burn for its ashes. Of these, the fii-st ana last are 
wortliy of a more detailed notice. 

The khwreel, or khyr (the cappans,or caper-bush), is well-known 
both in Hindust’han and the desert : there they use it as a pickle, 
but here it is stored up as a culinary article of importance. The bush 
is from ten to fifteen feet in height, spi-eading very wide ; there are 
no leaves on its ever-green twig-like branches, which bear a red 
flower, and the fruit is about the size of a large black cuiTant. When 
gathered, it is steeped for twenty-four hours in water, which is then 
poured off, and it undergoes, afterwards, two similar operations, when 
the deleterious properties are carried off ; they ai-e then boiled and 
eaten with a little salt, or by those who can Mord it, dressed in ghee 
and eaten with bread. Many families possess a stock of twenty 
maunds. 

The saji is a low bushy plant, chiefly produced in the northern 
desert, and most abundant m those tracts of Jessulmdr called Kbadil, 
now subject to Dftodpotra. From Poogul to Derrawul, and thence 
by Moreed-kote, Ikhtiar Khan-ca-gurhie, to Khyrpoor (Dyr Alii), 
is one extensive fhul, or desert, in which there are very considerable 
tracts of low hard flat, termed chittrdm* formed by the lodgment of 
water after rain, and in these spots only is the saji plant produced. 
The salt, which is a sub-carbonate of soda, is obtained by incinera- 
tion, and the process is as follows : Pits are excavated and filled 
with the plant, which, when fired, exudes a liquid substance that 
falls to the bottom. While burning, they agitate the mass with long 
poles, or throw on sand if it bums too rapidly. When the virtue 
of the plant is extracted, the pit is covered with sand, and left for 
three days to cool ; the alkali is then taken out, and freed from its 
impurities by some process. The purer pi-oducf is sold at a rupee 
the seer (two pounds weight) ; of the other upwards of forty seers 
are sold for a mpee. Bom Rajpoots and Mahomedans pui-sue this 
employment, and pay a duty to the loi-d paramount of a copper pice 
on every rupee’s worth they sell. Charans and others from the 

* ChiUrdm, the name applied to these flats of hard soil (which Mr. Elphin- 
stone happily describes, by saying that it rings under the horse's hoofs in 
marching over it), is literally ‘ the picture,’ from the circumstance of such spots 
almost constantly presenting the mirage, here termed cA*«r<£»i. How far the 
soil, so deeply impregnated with alkaline matter, may tend to heighten, if not 
to cause this, _we have elsewhere noted in a general account of this optical 
phenomenon in various parts of northern India. 
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towDS of Marwaf purchase and transport this salt to the different 
marts, whence it is distributed over ail parts of India It is a 
considerable article of commerce with Sinde, and entire caravans of 
it are carried to Bekher, Tatta, and Cutoh. The virtue of the soda is 
well understood in culinary purposes, a little saji added to the hard 
water soon softening the mess of pulse and rice preparing for their 
meals ; and the tobacconists use considerable quantities in their 
trade, as it is said to have the power of restoring the lost virtues of 
the plant. 

Orassea are numerous, hut unless accompanied by botanical illus- 
tration, their description would possess little interest. There is the 
gigantic sehwun, or aidn, classically known as the c&sa, and said to 
have originated the name of Cdsh, the second son of Rama, and 
his race the Cushwaha. It is ofl^n eight feet in height ; when 
young, it serves as provender for animals, and when more mature, 
as thatch for the huts, while its roots supply a fibre, converted by 
the weavers into brushes indispensable to their trade. There is 
likewise the svrhmda, the dhamun, the dhooba, and various others ; 
besides the gokra, the pa/pri, and the hhoorut, which adhering to 
their garments, are the torment of travellers. 

Melons. — Of the cucurbitaceous genus, indigenous to the desert, 
they have various kinds, from the gigantic and thechipra, 

to the dwarf gow<S/r. The tomata, whose Indian name I have not 
preserved, is s^o a native of these regions, and well-known in other 
parts of India. We shall trespass no further with these details, than 
to add, that the botanical names of all such trees, shrubs, or grains, 
as occur in this work, will be given with the general Index, to avoid 
unnecessary repetition. 
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JeflSuZw«'r to Schwan, on the bank of the Indus, and Hydra- 
lad, and return by Omurkote to JeesuVmir. 

^ooZdurra, (5 coss.) — A villas inhabited by Palliwal Brahmim; 
two hundred houses ; wells. 

Gujea-ca-bustee, (2 cosa.) — Sixty houses ; chiefly Brahmins ; wells. 

Khaba, (3 coss.) — Three hundred houses ; chiefly Brahmins ; a small 
fort of four bastions on low hills, having a garrison of Jessulm^. 

Hunohi, (5 coss.) ) An assemblace of hamlets of four or five huts on 

Soom, (5 do. ) } one spot, ^out a mile distant from each other 
conjointly oaJled Soom, having a boo^y or tower for defence, 
garrisoned from Jessulm^r ; several large wells, termed baireah ; 
inhabitants, chiefly Sindies of various tribes, pasture their flocks, 
and bring salt and M«rrci (natron) from Deo Chund^swar, the 
latter used as a mordant in fixing colours, exported to all parts. 
Half-way between Soom and Moolanoh is the boundaiy of 
Jessulmir and Sinde. 

Moolanoh,* (24 coss.) — A hamlet of ten huts ; chiefly Sindies ; 
situated amidst lofty sand-hills. From Soom, the first half of 
the journey is over alternate sand-hills, rocky ridges (termed 
mugyro), and oc^ionally plain ; for the next three, rocky ridges 
and sand-hills without any flats, and the remaining nine coss a 
succession of lofty teebaa. In all this space of twenty-four coss 
there ai'e no wells, nor is a drop of water to be had but after 
rain, when it collects in some old tanks or reservoirs, called 
nodi and tabah, situated half-way, where in past times there 
was a town. 


* There are two routes from Moolanoh to Sehwan. The Dhatti went the 
longest on account of water. The other is bj Sukrund, as follows : 


Palri 6 

Padsha-ca-bustee ... 6 

Oodani 5 

Mittrao lO 

Meer-ca-kho6 6 

Soopurie 5 

Kumbei-ca-nalla ... 9 


cosa Suhrand. 3 

Nalla 0 . 

Muirund 4 

Koka-ca-bustee 6 

The Sinde 10 

Sehwan Oj J 

t Town high road from Upper to Lower Sinde. 


coss.t 

This appears 
very circuitous, 
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It is asserted, that before the Mahoinedans conquered Sinde 
and these regions, the valley and desert belonged to Rajpoot 
princes of the Pi-amav and Solanki tribes ; that the whole t’k-ul 
(desert) was more or less inhabited, and the remains of old tanks 
and temples, notwithstanding the drifting of the sands, attest 
the fact. Tradition records a famine of twelve years’ duration 
during the time of Lakha Foolani, in the twelfth century, which 
depopulated the eountiy, when the survivors of the t’hul fled to 
tlie kutcKi, or flats of the Sinde. There are throughout still 
many oasea or cultivated patches, designated by the local terms 
from the indispensable element, water, which whether springs 
or rivulets, are called wdh, bdh, haireak, rdr, tir, prefixed by 
the tribe of those pasturing, whether Sodas, injurs, or Sumai- 
chas. The inhabitants of one hamlet will go as far as ten miles 
to cultivate a patch. 


These are all hamlets of about ten huts, inha- 
bited by Rajurs, who cultivate patches of land 
or pasture their flocks of buffaloes, cows, 

' camels, goats, amidst the t'hd ; at each of 
these hamlets there are plenty of springs ; 
at Rajur-ca-bustee there is a pool called 
MakaoM-ca-de. (See p. 268.) 

Deo Ckand^war Makadeo, (2 coss.) — When the Soda princes held 
sway in these regions, there was a town here, and a temple to 
Mahadeo, the ruins of which still exist, erected over a spring 
called Soorwj eoond, or fountain of the Sun. The Islamite 
destroyed the temple, and changed the name of the spring toDeeii- 
JBauxm, or 'waters of the faith.’ The coondis sm^, faced with 
brick, and has its margin planted with date trees and pome- 
granates, and a Moolla, or priest from Sinde, resides there and 
receives tribute from the faithful. For twelve cobs around this 
spot there are numerous springs of water, where the Rajurs find 
pasture for their fiocks, and patches to cultivate. Their huts 
are conical like the wigwams of the African, and formed by 
stakes tied at the apex and covered with grass and leaves, and 
often but a large blanket of camel's hair stretched on stakes. 


Shore, (2 cobs.) 
Palri, (3 do. ) 
Rajur-ca-bustee, 

(2 COSB.) 

Hamlet of Sajure, 
(2 coss.) 


ChandiorOOr-bitstee, (2 coss.) — Hamlet inhabited by Hooslems of the 
Chandia tribe, mendicants who subsist on the charity of the 
traveller. 


Rajur-caJmstee, (2 coss.)") 

SumaidicKOrda, (2 do. ) Poorwaa, or hamlets of shepherds, Su- 
Rajur do. (1 do. ) maichas, Rajum, and others, who are all 

Do. do. (2 do. ) [ migratory, and shift with their flocks 

Do. do. (2 do. ) I as they consume the pastures. There 

Do. do. (2 do. ) is plenty of water in this space for all 

Do. do. (2 do. ) their wants, chiefly springs. 

Do. do. (2 do. ) J 
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Odhanioh, (7 co.ss.)— Twelve hute ; no water between it and the 
last hamlet. 

Nallah, (5 coss.)— Descent from the t'hul, or desert, which ceases a 
mile east of the nalla or stream, said to be the same which 
issues from the Indus at Dura, above Rory-Bekhur ; thence it 
passes east of Sohrab’s Khyrpoor.and by Jinarto Bairsea-ca-rar, 
whence there is a canal cut to Omurkote and Chore. 

Mitbrao, (4 cosa) — Village of sixty houses, inhabited by Baloches ; 
a iha^rma, or post here from Hydrabad ; occasional low sand- 
hills. 

Meer-ca-kooe, (6 coss.) — Three detached hamlets of ten huts each, 
inhabited by Aroras. 

Sheopoori, (3 coss.) — One hundred and twenty*houses, chiefly Arorat : 
small fort of six bastions to the south-east, garrisoned from 
Hydrabad. 

Kwmtwa-ca-N'aUa, (6 coss.) — This nalla issues from the Indus 
between Kakur-ca-bustee and Sukrund, and passes eastward; 
probably the bed of an old canal, with which the country is 
everywhere intersected. 

/Smtntjwi, (2 coss.) — One hundred houses, one-third of which are 
Hindus; patches of cultivation; numerous water-courses neg- 
lected ; everywhere overgrown with jungle, chiefly jhow and 
(tamarisk and acacia). Cotton, indigo, rice, wheat, 
barley, peas, grain, and mrdze, grow on the banks of the 
water-courses. 

Jvitooe, (2 eoss.) — Sixty houses ; a nalla between it and Juttooe. 
Cazi-ca-Seher, (4 coss.) — Four hundred houses ; two nallas intervene. 
Makai/ro, (4 coss.) — Sixty houses ; a nalla between it and Juttooe. 
Kakur-ca bu»tee, (6 coas.) — Sixteen bouses; half-way the remains 
of an ancient fortress; three canals or nallas intervening; the 
village placed upon a mound four miles from the Indus, whose 
waters overflow it during the periodic monsoon. 

Poora, or Hamlet, (1 coss.) — A ferry. 

The Indm, (1 coss.) — Took boat and crossed to 
Sevtan or Sehwan, (IJ cosa) — A town of twelve hundred houses on 
the right bank, belonging to Hydrabad.* 

* Sehwan is erected on an elevation within a few hundred yards of the river, 
having many clumps of trees, especially to the south. The houses are built of 
cl^, often three stories high, with wooden pillars supporting the floors. To the 
nom of the town are the remains of a vere ancient ana extensive fortress, 
sixty of its bastions being still visible ; and in centre the vestiges of a 
palace still known as I^a flhirterri-ca-hl^, who is said to have reigned here 
when driven from (^em by his brother Vicramaditya. Although centuries 
have flown rince the Mindus had any power in these regions their traditions 
have renuuned. They relate that Bmrterri, the eldest son of Gundrnp S^n, was 
so devoted to his wife, that he neglected the affairs of gov^ment, which made 
his Ivother expostulate with him. This coming to his wife’s ears, she insisted 
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Sdnoan to Hydrahcul. 

J at’Ca^bustce, (2 coss.) — The word jit or jut is here pronounced 
y'kut. This hamlet ‘ bustee,' is of thirty huts, half a mile from 
the Indus : hills close to the village. 

oil the baiiishnient of Vicrama. Soon after a celebrated ascetic reached Lis 
cburt, and presented to Bhirterri the Amur-p‘fiiil, or ‘fruit of immortality,’ tlie 
reward of years of austere devotion at the Mrine of Mahadeo. Bhirterri gave 
it to Ms wife, who bestowed it ou an elephant-driver, her paramour ; he to a 
common prostitute, his imstress ; who expecting to be highly rewarded for it, 
carried it to the Kfya. Incensed at such a decided proof of infidelity, Bhirterri. 

K eaenting himself before his queen, asked for the prise—* she had lost it. 

aving produced it, she was so over-whelmed with sh.ame that she rushed from 
his presence andprecipitating herself from the walls of the palace,_ was dashed 
to pieces. Raja Shirterri consoled himself with another wife. Rani Pingla, to 
whose charms he in like manner became enslaved ; but experience had taught 
him suspicion. Having one day gone a hunting, his huntsman shot a deer, 
whose aoe coming to the spot, for a short time contemplated the body, then 
threw herself on his antlers and died. The tkekaH, or huntsman, who liad 
fallen asleep, was killed by a huge snake. His wife came to seek hun, sup- 
pbeing him still asleep, but at length seeing he was dead, she collected leaves, 
dried reeds, and twi^ and having made a pyre, placed the body under it ; after 
the usual perambulations she set nre to, and perished with it. The Raja, who 
witnessed these proceedings, went home and conversed ndth Pinglani on these 
extraordinary mtlees, especially the Shekaris, which he called unparalleled. 
Pinglani disputed the point, and said it was the sacrifice of passion, not of 
love ; had it been the latter, grief would have required no pyre. Sometime 
after, having again gone a hunting, Bhirterri recalled this cunversatioii, end 
haviog slmn a deer, he dipped his clothes in the blood, and sent them by a 
ciiiifideiitial messeu^r to re^rt his death in combat with a tiger. Pinglani 
heard the details ; she wept not, neither did she speak, but prostrating herself 
before the sun, ceased to exist. The pyre was raised, and her remains were con- 
suming outside the city as the Baja returned from his excursion. Hastening to 
the spot of lamentation, and learning the f.vtal issue of his artifice, he threw off 
the trappings of sovereignty, put on the pilgrim’s garb, and abandoned Oojciii 
to Vicrama. The only word which he uttered, as he wandered to and fro, was 
the name of his faitnful Pinglani ! “ Mae Pingla. I Hae Pingla!” The royal 
pilgrim at lenMh fixed his abode at Sehwan ; but although they point out the 
I'uiiis of a palace still known even to the Islamite as the aum-Mui* of Rsja 
Bhirterri, it is admitted that the fortress iS of more ancient date. There is a 
w indra, or shrine, to the south of the town, also called, after him, Bhirtturi-ca- 
inindra. In tills the Islaihite has deposited the mortal remains of a saint 
named Lall Peer Shahaa, to whom they attribute their victorious possession of 
Sinde. The cenotaph of this saint, who has the character of a proselyte Hindu, 
is in the centre of the miiidra, and surrounded by wooden stakes. It is a 
curious spectacle to see both Islamite and Hindu paying their devotions in the 
s-sme place of worship j and although the first is prohibited from approaching 
the sacred eyiceintt oi the pter, yet both sidore a large taligram, that vermicu- 
hited fossil sacred to Vishnu, placed in a niche in the tomb. The fact is a 
curious one, and although these Islamite adorers are the scions of conversion, 
it perhaps shews in the strongest manner that this conversion was of the sword, 
for generally speaking, convert^ Hindu makes the most bigoted and 
intolerant hlussulman. My faithful and intelligent emissaries, Madari Loll 
and the Dliatti, brought me a brick from the ruins of this fortress of Sehwan. 
It was about a cubit in length, and of symmetrical breadth and thickiie.ss, 
uncommonly w'cll burnt, and rang like a bell. They also brought me some 
charred wheat, from pits where it had been burned. The grains were entire 
and reduced to a pure carbon. Tradition is again at woik, and asserts its 
Laving lain there for some tliousaiicl years. There i.s very little doubt that this 

39 
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Sumaicha-ca-bustee, (2J coss.)— Small village. 

LuJchi (2J co,ss.) — Sixty houses ; one mile and a half from tlie river ; 
canal on the north side of the village ; banks well cultivated. 
In the hills, two miles west, is a spot sacred to Parbutti and 
Mahadeo, where are sevei-al springs, thi-ee of which are hot.* 

Oomri, (2 coss.) — Twenty-five houses, half a mile from the Eiver; 
the hills not lofty, a coss west. 

Soomri, (3 coss.) — Fifty houses, on the River hill ; one and a half coss 
west. 

Sindoo or Sunn, (4 coss.) — Two hundred houses and a bazaar, two 
hundred yards from the River ; hills one and a half coss west. 

Majend, (4J coss.) — On the River two hundred and fifty houses 
considerable trade ; hills two coss west. 

Oomur-ca-bustee, (3 coss.) — A few huts, near the river. 

Syed-corbustee, (3 coss.) 


is the site of one of the antagonists of the Macedonian conqueror, perhaps 
Musicanus, or Mookh-S^wAn, tAe chit/ of Sehwan. The passage of toe 
Grecian down the Indus was marked by excesses not inferior to those of the 
Gha^vede king in later time^ and doubtless they fired all they could not 
plunder to carry to tho fleet. There is also a ITanuhbarra, or place of worship 
sacred to Nanuk, the great apo.stle of the Sikhs, placed between the fortress 
and the river. Sehwan is inhabited by Hindus and Islamites in equal pro- 
portions : of the former, the mercantile tribe of Maixuri from Jesaulmir, is the 
most numerous, and have been fixed here for generations. There are also many 
Brahmins of the Pokurna(l) caste, Soman or goldsmiths, and other Hindu 
artisans ; of the Mooslem the ^ed h said to be the most numerous class. The 
Hindus are the monied men. Cotton and indigo, and great quantities of rice 
in the husk {paddy), grown in the vicinage of Sehwan^, are exported to the ports 
of Tat’ha and Koratchy Bunder by boats of considerable burthen, manned 
entirely by Mahomedans. The H^m of Sehwan is sent from Hydrabad. 
The range of mountains which stretch from Tat'ha nearly parallel with the 
Indus, approaches within three miles of Sehwan, and there turn off to the 
north-west. All these hills are inhabited as far as the shrine of Hii^l&z 
Mata,(S) on the coast of Mekran, (placed in the same range) by the Loomrie, or 
Hoomrie tribe, who though styling themselves Baloches, are Jits in origin.(3) 
* These springs are frequented, despite the difficulties and dangers of the 
route from the savage Noomrie, by numerous Hindu pOgrims. Two of them 
are hot, and named Sarya-coond and Chand/ra-comd, or fountains of the sun 
and moon, and imbued with especial virtues ; but before the pilgrim can reap 
any advantage by purification in their waters, he must undergo the rite of con- 
fession to the attendant priests, who, through intercession with Mahadeo, have 
the power of granting absolution. Should a sinner be so hardened as to plunge 
in without undergoing this preparatory ordeal, he comes out covered with 
boils 1 1 ! This is a curious confirmation that the confessional rite is one of 
very ancient usage amongst the Hindus, even in the days of Rama of Kosula.— 
See VoL I.p. 72. 


(1) See Annals of Jessulmdr, p. 262. 

(2) This famous shrine of the Hindu Cybele, yet frequented by numerous 
voUiiee, is nine days’ journey from Tat’ha by Koratchy Bunder, and about nine 
miles from file sea-shore. 

(3} These are the Nomurdies of Rennel, 
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Shikarpoor, (4 coss.) — On the river; crossed to the east-side. 
Hydrabad, (3 do.) — One and a half coss from the river Indus. 
Hydrab^ to Nusurpoor, nine coss; to Sheodadpoor, eleven do.; 
to Sheopori, seventeen do. ; to Roiy-Bekher, six do. ; total forty- 
three coss. 

Hydrabad vid Omurkote, to Jesmlmdr. 

Shidoo Khan ca-huetee, (3 coss.) — West bank of Phoolfli river'. 
Tajpoor, (3 coss.) — Large town, north-east of Hydrabad. 

Kutrail, (IJ coss.) — A hundred houses. 

KuBurpoor, (IJ coss.) — East of Tajpoor. large town. 
Ully(vr-ca-Tanda* (4 coss.) — considerable town built by tJllyar 
Khan, brother of the late Gbolam Alii, and lying soutli-east of 
Nusurpoor. Two coss north of the town is the Kalla 

or Bawah,* said to issue from the Indus between Hola and 
Sukruud, and passing Jundeela. 

Meerbah, (6 coss.) — Forty houses ; Bah, Tanda, Qote,Po(»-v:a,iXQ&\\ 
synonimous terms for habitations of various degi'ees. 

Soonario, (7 coss.) — Forty houses. 

Dingano, (4 do.) — To this hamlet extends the flats of Sinde. Sand- 
hills five and six miles distant to the north. A small river runs 
under Dingano. 

Kor8ano,(7 coss,) — A hundred houses. Two coss east ofKorsano 
are the remains of an ancient city ; brick buildings still remain- 
ing, with well and reservoirs, f^and-hills two to three coss to 
the northward. 

Orhurkote, (8 coss.) — There is one continued plain from Hydrabad to 
Omurkote, which is built on the low ground at the very 
extremity of the t'kul or sand-hills of the desert, here commenc- 
ing. In all this space, estimated at forty-four cuc^ coss, or 
almost seventy miles of horizontal distance, as far as Sonario, 
the soil is excellent, and plentifully irrigated by bawahs, or 
canals from the Indus. Around the villages there is consider- 
able cultivation ; but notwithstanding the natural fertility, 
Urere is a vast quantity of jungle, ^iefly habool (mimosa, 
arabica), the evergreen j’fuii, ana jhow or tamarisk. From 
Sonario to Omurkote is one continued jungle, in which there 
are a few cultivated patches dependent on the heavens for irri- 
gation; the soil is not so good as the first portion of the route, 
Kuttar, (4 cose.) — A mile east of Omurkote commences the fkul or 
sand-hills, the ascent a hundred and fifty to two hundred feet. 
A few huts of Sumaichas who pasture ; two wells. 

* This is the Sankra of Nadir Shah’s treaty with Mahomed Shah of India, 
which the conqueror made the boundary between India and Persia, by which 
he obtained the whole of that fertile portion of the valley of Sinde, east of that 
stream. Others sny. it issues from Dura, above Eory-Bekher, 
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Dliote-ca-bustee, (4 cos8.J— A few huts ; one well ; Dhotcs, Sodas, 
and Sindies cultivate and pasture. 

Dkarnas, (8 coss.) — A hundred houses, chiefly Pokuvna Brahmins 
and Banyas, who purchase up the gliee from the pastoral 
tribes, which they export to Bhooj and the valley. It is also an 
entrepdt for trade ; caa-avans from the east exchange their goods 
for the ghee, hei-e very cheap, from the vast flocks pastured in 
the Roo^ 

Khavrloo-ca-Rav, (3 coss.) — Numerous springs (par) and hamlets 
scattered throughout this tract. 

iowafio, (IJ coss.) — A hundred houses ; water brackish; conveyed 
by camels from Khairloo. 

Bhaj-ca-Ra/r, (3 coss.) — Huts ; wells ; patches of cultivation. 

Bhoo, (G coss.) — Huts. 

Gumra, (10 coss.) — A small town of three hundred houses, belonging 
to Sowa^ Sing Soda, with several pooras or hamlets attached to 
it. This is the boundary between LMt or the Soda raj and 
Jeasulmdr. Dh&t is now entirely incorporated in Sinde. A 
dlianni, or collector of the transit duties, resides here, 

Hursani, (10 coss.) — ^Three hundred houses, chiefly Bhattis. It 
belongs to a Rajpoot of this tribe, now dependent on Marwar. 

JinjvnAalli, (10 cosg.) — Three hundred houses. This is the fief of 
the chief noble of Jessuim^r ; his name Kaitsi,* Bhatti. It is 
the border town of Jessulmdr. There is a small mud foi-tress, 
and several taUaoa, or sheets of water, which contain water often 
during three-fourths of the year ; and considerable cultivation 
in the little valleys formed by the teehas, or sand ridges. About 
two miles north of Jinjinialli there is a village of CItaruns. 

Guj Smg-oa-biL3tee, (2 coss.): — Thirty-five houses. Water scarce, 
brought on camels from the Charun village. 

Hamir-deora, (5 coss.) — Two hundred houses. There are several 
bairaa or pools, about a mile north, whither water is brought ou 
camels, that in the village being saline. The ridge of rocks 
from Jessulmer here terminates. 

Chailak, (5 coss.) — Eighty houses ; wells ; Cliailak on the ridge. 

Bkopa, (7 coss.) — Forty houses ; well ; small tallao or pool. 

Bhao, (2 coss.) — Two hundred houses ; pool to the west ; small wells. 

JessuJmA-, (5 coss.) — Eighty-five and a half coss froijL Omurkote to 
Jessulmdr by this route, which is circuitous. That by Jinjinialli 
26 coss, Giraup 7, Neelwa 12, Omurkote 25 ; in all 70 pucka 
coss, or about 150 miles. Caravans or kuttdre of camels pass in 
four days, casids or messengers in three and a hlalf, travelling 
night and day. The last 25 coss, or 50 miles, is entire desert : 

* See Anoals of Jessulmer for an account of the murder of this chieftain, 

p. 244. 
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add to this 44 short eoss from Hydrabad to Omurkote, making 
a total of 129^ coss. The most direct road is estimated at 105 
pucka coss, which, allowing for sinuosities, is equal to about 195 
English miles. 

Total of this route, 85^ coss. 

Jessulm^r to Hydrabad, by Baianati. 

Kooldv/r, (5 coss.) 

Khaba, (6 coss.) 

Lakha-ca-gong, (30 coss.) — Desert the whole way ; no hamlets or 
water. 

Baisjiau, (8 cosa) 

Bai/raea-oa-Bar, (16 coss.) — Wells, 

TJieepro, (8 coss.) 

Mtita-oa-dhxiw, (7 coss.) — Omurkote distant 20 coss. 

Jundeela, (8 coss.) 

UUyar-ca-Tanda, (10 coss.) — Sankra, or Sangra nalla. 

I In the former route the distance from 
Tajfoor, (4 cobs.) Ullyar-ca-Tanda, by the town of 

Jam-ca-Tanda, (2 coss.) > Nusurpoor, is called 13 coss, or two 
Hydrabad, {b ocas.) more than this. There arc five iwWas 

J or canals in the last five coss. 

Total of this route, 103 cosa 

Jeasudmir, by Shahgwh, to Khyrpoo^' of lifeer Sohrdh. 

Anasagv/r, (2 coss.) 

Chonda, (2 coss.) 

Pani-ca4iwr, (3 coss.) — Tur or Tir, springs. 

Pa/ni-caJeoochri, (7 coss.) — No village. 

KoriaUoh, (4 coss.) 

Shahgwrh, (20 coss.*) — Jtooe or waste all this distance. Shahgurh is 
the boundary ; it has a small castle of sis bastions, a post of 
Meer Sohiib, governor of Upper Sinde. 

Ourseah, (6 coss.) 

Gurkv/r, (28 do.) — Rood or desert the whole way ; not a drop of 
water. There are two routes branching off from Gurhur, one to 
Khyrpoor, the other to Ranipoor. 

of Balocles^md Sum.icha.. 

* Sh6kh Abul Bitkat makes the distance only nine coss from Shahgurh to 
KoriaUoh, and states the important fact of crossing the dry bed of the Caggur, 
five coss west of KoriaUoh ; water found plentifully by digging iu the bed. 
Numerous l/aims, to which the shepherds drive their flocks. 
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Nalla, (2 coss.) — The same stream whichflows fromDiira, and through 
the ancient city of Alore ; it marks the boundary of the desert. 

Khw-poor, (18 coss.)~MeerSohrfib, governor of Upper Sinde, and 
brother of the prince of Hydrabad, resides here. He has erected 
a stone fortress of twelve bastions, called Noakote or New-castle. 
The 18 coss from the nalla to Khyrpoor is flat, and marks the 
breadth of the valley here. The following towns are of conse- 
quence : — 

Khyrpoor to iiui/fcano.— Twenty coss west of the Indus, held by 
Kurrum Alii, son of the prince of Hydrabad. 

Khyrpoor to XuiiAi.— Fifteen coss, and five from Shikarpoor. 

Khyrpoo^' to Shikarpoor, (20 cos-s.) 

Qurhur to Banipoor. 

Fv/raroh, (10 coss.) — A village of fifty houses, inhabited by Siadies 
and Kurara ; several hamlets around. A cfAa7in.i or collector of 
transit dues resides here on the part of Meer Sohr&b, the route 
being travelled by kuttara or caravans of camels. The nalla 
from Durah passes two coss east of Furaroh, which is on the 
extremity of the desert. Commencement of the ridge called 
TvJcur, five coss west of Furaroh, extending to Rory-Bekher, 
sixteen coss distant from Furaroh. From Furaroh to the Indus, 
eighteen coss, or thirty miles breadth of the valley here. 

Ranipoor,* (18 coss.) 

Jesaulm^ to Rory-Bekher. 

Koi'iaUoh, (18 coss.) — See last route. 

Bandok, (4 coss.) — A tribe of Mooslems, called Oondur, dwell here. 

Ooteroo, (16 coss.) — Boundary of Jessulmdr and Upper Sinde. A 
small castle and ^rrison of Meer Sohrib’s ; two wells, one 
inside ; and a hamlet of thirty huts of Sumaichas and Ooudurs ; 
teebaa heavy. 

Oodut, (32 coss.) — Thirty huts of shephei-ds ; a small mud fortress. 
Roo4, a deep and entire desert, throughout all this space ; no 
water. 

Sunkram, or Sunyram, (16 coss.) — Half the distance sand-hills, the 
rest numerous temporary hamlets constructed of the joodr, or 
maize stalks ; several water-courses. 

Nalla-Sangra, (J coss.) — This nalla or stream is from Dura, on the 
Sinde, two coss and a half north of Rory-Bekbev ; much cultiva- 
tion ; extremity of the sand-hills. 

Tirgateo, (^ coss.) — A large town : Bankers and Banias, here termed 
Kir^, and Sumaichas. 


* Coneidenble town on the high road from Upper to Lower Sinde. See 
subsequent route. 
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Low ridge of hills, called Tekher, (4 coss.) — This little chain of siiicious 
rocks runs north and south ; Noakote, the new -castle of Sohrdb, 
is at the foot of them ; they extend beyond Furaroh, which is 
sixteen coss from Eory-Bekher. Goomut is six coss fi-om Noa- 
kote. 

JtOTy, (4 coss.) On the ridge, on the left bank of the Indus. Crossed 

Bek^, (i do.) y over to Bekher ; breadth of the river near a mile. 

Sekher, do.) ) Bekher is an island, and the other branch to Sekher 

is abnost a mile over also. This insulated rock is of silex, 
specimens, of which I possess. There axe the remains of the 
ancient fortress of Manaoora, named in honour of the Caliph 
AI-Mansoor, whose lieutenants made it the capital of Sinde on 
the opening of their conquests. It is yet more famed as the 
capitiQ of the Sogdi of Alexander ; in all probability a corrup- 
tion of Soda, the name of the tribe which £as ruled firom imme- 
morial ages, and who till very lately held Omurkote. 

N.B. — Casids or messengers engage to carry despatches from 
Jessulmdr to Bory-Bekher in four days and a hali ; a distance 
of one hundred and twelve coss. 

Bekher to Shika'>‘po<yi'. 

Lukie, also called Lukiesirr, (12 coss.) 

Svndu Nalla, (3J coss.) 

Shikar^oor, (J cosa.) 

Total of this route, 16 coss. 

Bekher to Ludkarui, (28 coss.) 

Shikarpoor to Ludkana, (20 coss.) 

Jeseulmdr to Dyr AUi Khyi'poor. 

Kdrialloh, (18 coss.) 

Kharrok, (20 coss.) — Rood or desert all the way. This is the dohvd, 
or mutual boimdary of Upper Sinde and Jessulmdr, and thei-e 
is a small mitti-oa-kote or mud fort, jointly held by the respec- 
tive troops ; twenty huts and one well. 

SooHalloh, (20 coss.)— Rood all the way. A dand for the collection of 
duties ; six wells. 

Khyrpoor (Dyr AIM) (20 coss.) — Booe, and deep jungle of the ever- 
greens called lawa and jhAl, from Sootialloh to Khyrpoor. 

Total of this route, 78 coss. 

Khyrpoor (Dyr AlU) to Akmed/pooi'. 

Ohd/yi'a, (6 coss.) — Considerable town ; Indus four coss west. 

Sv-bzul-ca-kote, (8 coss.) — Boundary of Upper Sinde andD&odpotra. 
This frontier castle, often disputed, was lately taken by Meet 
SohrAb from Bhawul Khan. Niimerous hamlets and water- 
courses. 
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Almedpoor, (8 coas.)— Considemble garrison town of DS.odpotra; 
two battalions and sixteen guns. 

Total of this route, 22 coss. 

JChy^yoor (Dyo' A Hi) to Hydrahad. 

Meerpoor, (8 coss.) — Four coss from the Indus. 

Matailoh, (6 do.)— Four coss from the Indus. 

Ooiki, (7 coss.)— Two coss from the Indus. 

Dadlok, (8 do.)— Two coss from the Indus. 

Rory-B^ter, (20 coss.) — Numerous hamlets and temporaiy villages, 
with many watcr-coui’ses for cultivation in all tliis spiveo, 
coss. 


Khyi'poor 1 8 "I Six coss from the Indus. 

{Soh'db-ca- j 

Goomui 8 

Hanipoor 2 The coss in this distance seems a 

f^e r^te to it from Qiirhur.) medium between the pucka of two 

Mimgore 6 coss and the kiUcka of one and a half. 

Bhiranapoor 5 ^ The medium of one and three-quarter 

tiuliani 1 miles to each coss, deducting a tenth 

Kunjen'o. 3 for windings, appears, after numer- 

Rosheym 8 ous comparisons, to be .fust, This is 

Mom 7 alike applicable to all Upper Sinde. 

SiiaJipoora 8 

DoultUpoor 3 

Meerpoor 3 — On the Indus. Hero Madarri crossed to 

Sehwan, and returned to Meerpoor. 


Kazi-ca-Oote 9 

Sukmnd 11 

Hala 7 

Khurdao 4 

MuUai'i 4 

HydA'ahad 6 


The coss about two miles each ; which, 
' deducting one in ten for windings of 
the road, may be proti-acted. 


Total.. . 145 coss. 


Jes3ulm4r to Ilchiiar Khan-ca-Gurhie. 

These vill^es are all inhabited by Palliwal 
Brmsm’, (4 coss.) "J Brahmins, and ai’e in the tract termed Kun- 

Mcn-deai/rr.ls do. ) ( dal oi’-Khid£l, of which Katori, eight coss 

Gogadeo, (3 do. ) f north of Jessulmer, is the chief town of 

Kaitnsvrr, (5 do. ) ) about forty villages. — N.B. -All towns with 

the affix of sirr have pools of water. 
Ndhr-oa-Owhie, (25 cosa) — jRoo^ or desert throughout this space. 
The castle of Nohur is of brick, and now belongs to D&odpotra, 
who captured it from the Bhattia of Jessulmdr. About forty 
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huts and little cultivation. It is a place of toll for the Kuttavs 
or caravans ; two rupees for each camel-load of ghee, and 
four for one with sugar; half a rupee for each camel, and a 
third for an ox laden with grain. 

Moreed Kote, (24 coss.) — Roo4 or desert. Ramgurh is four coss east 
of this. 

Ikhtia/r-ca-Gurhie, (15 coss.) — i2oo^ until the last four coss, or eight 
miles. Thence the descent from the teehas or sand-hills to the 
valley of the Indus. 

Total of this route, 79 coss. JfeAtiar to Ahmedpoor... IScoss. 

Khanpoor 5 

Sooltanpoor... 8 

Jessulmir to Sheo-Kottoroh, Khtmloo, Ghotun, Nttr/gv-r-Parkur, 
Mittie, aixd return to JeaBulm^r. 

Dahla, (3 coss.) — Thirty houses, Pokurna Brahmins. 

Akulli, (2 do. ) — Thirty houses, Chohans, well and small tallao. 

Chore, (5 do. ) — Sixty houses, mixed classes. 

Deikote,(2 do. ) — A small town of two hundred houses ; belongs to 
the Jessulm^r fisc or khalsa. There is a little fort and garrison. 
A tallao or pool excavated by the PalHwals, in which water 
remains throughout the year after much i-ain. 

Sang'wr, (6 coss.) — N.B. This route is to the east of that (following) 
by Cheeneha, the most direct road to Bhalotra, and the one 
usually travelled ; but the villages are now deserted. 

Beaein', (2 coss.) — Forty houses, and tallao. Beejoorde, 2 coss distant. 

Mwiidaye (frontier), (2 J coss.) — Two hundred and fifty houses. Saheb 
Khan Sehrle with a hundred horse is stationed here; the town 
is khalsa and the last of Jessulmer. The rUl"e from Jessulindr 
is close to all the places on this route to Mundaye. 

Goongak, (4J coss.) — Thanna, or post of Jodpoor. 

Shoo, (2 coss.) — A large town of three hundred houses, but many 
deserted, some through famine. Chief of a district. A Hakim 
resides here from Jodpoor; collects the transit dues, aud pro- 
tects the country from the depredations of the SehiAds. 

Kottorok, (3 CO.SS.) — Town of five hundred houses, of which only two 
hundred are now inhabited. On the north-west side is a fort 
on the ridge. A Rahtore chief resides here. The district of Sheo 
Kottoroh was taken from the Bhattis of Jessulmer by the 
Rahtores of Jodpoor. 

Becsallao, (6 coss.) — In ancient times a considerable place ; now only 
iil'ty houses. A fort on the ridge to the south-west, near two 
hundred feet high; connected with the Jessulmer ridge, but 
often covered by the lofty teehas of sand. 

Kheraloo, (7 coss.) — Capital of Kherd’hur, one of the ancient divi- 
sions of Mavoost’hali. Two coss south of Beesallao crossed a pass 
over the hills 

4(J 
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Ckotun, (10 coss.) — An ancient city, now in ruins, having at present 
only about eighty houses, inhabited by the Sehreles, 

Banhasirr, (11 coss.) — Formerly a large city, now only about three 
hundred and sixty houses. 

BkU.ca.bustee. {5 coss.) | 

Ckoluin-ca-poora, (6 do. ) J 

Nuggur, (S coss .) — A large town, capital ofParkur, containing one 
thousand five hundred houses, of which one half are inhabited. 


Kaim Khan Sehrd^-ca-hv.stee, (18 coss.) — Thirty houses in the i'hul ■ 
wells, with water near the surface ; three coss to the east the 
boundary of Sinde and the Chohan Raj. 

Dkote-ca-poiyiu, (15 coss.) — A hamlet; Rajpoots. Bbils, and Sehr&^ 

Mitti or Mittri-ocb-koU, (3 coss.) — A town of six hundred houses in 
Dh§,t, or the division of Omurkote belonging to Hydrabad • a 
relative of whose prince, with the title of Nawab, resides here : 
a place of great commerce, and also of transit for the caravans • 
a fortified ruahl to the south-west. When the Shah of Cahui 
used to invade Sinde, the Hydrabad prince always toqk refuge 
here witli his family and valuables, The sand-hills are 
immensely high and formidable. 

Ckailasirr, (10 coss.) — Four hundred houses, inhabited by Sehriea, 
Brahmins, Beejuranis, and Buuyas ; a place of great importance 
to the transit trade. 

Sumaicha-oorbustee, (10 coss .) — Thul from Chailasin-. 

Koor-AlU, Pani-ca-Tvr, (9 coss.) — Sixty houses of Charuns, Sooltano 
Rajpoots and Kaoreaa, (qu. the ancient Kaorea ?) water {pani- 
ca-ivr) plenty in the t'hut. 

Real, (5 coss.)— Twelve hamlets tenned bda, scattered round a tract 
of several coss, inhabited by different tribes, after whom they 
are named, as Soda, Sehrfie, Kaorea, Brahmin, Banya and Sootar 
as Sodd'Ca-hda, Sehrdd-ca-b&s, or habitations of the Sodas ; of 
the Sehrftds, &;c., &c. 

Baellu, (7 cosa.) — One hundred houses ; a dJianni, or collector of 
duties, resides here. 

QurrircJi, (10 coss.)— Described in route from Omurkote to Jessulm^r. 

J2ai<ia7ioA, (11 do. ) — Forty houses ; a lake formed by damming up 
the water. Aggur, or salt-paus. 

Kottoroh, (9 coss.) 

Sheo, (3 COBS.) — The whole space from Nuggur to Sheo-Kottoroh is a 
continuous mass of lofty sand-hills (t’hul-ca-teeba), scattered 
with hamlets (poorwaa), in many parts affording abundant 
p^ture for flocks of sheep, goats, buffaloes, and camels ; the 
thvX extends south to Noakote and Bulwar, about ten coss 
south of the former and two of the latter. To the left of Noa- 
kote are the flats of Talpoora, or Lower Sinde. 
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Jmul'n\^r to Sheo-Kottoroh, Burmai/r, Suggur-Gooroh and 

Sooi-Bah. 

Dkunno, (5 coss.) — ^Two hundred houses of Pailiwals; pool and 
wells ; ridge two to three hundred feet high, cultivation '^tweeu 
the ridges. 

Ckeencha, (7 coss.) — Small hamlet ; Sirroh, half a coss east ; lido'e, 
low t’hul, cultivation. 

Jitesorana,, (2 eosa) — Thirty houses of Pailiwals, as before ; Keeta to 
the right half a cosa 

Oonda, (1 coss.) — Fifty houses of Pailiwals and Jain Rajpoots; wells 
and pools ; country as before. 

SaTigwr, (2 coaa) — Sixty houses ; only fifteen inhabited, the rest fled 
to Sinde during the famine of 1813 ; Charuns. Grand t'hiil 
commences. 

Sangur^-tallao, (J coss.) — Water remains generally eight months 
in the tallao or pool, sometimes the whole year. 

Be^orae, (1 J coss.! Between is the eand’h or boundary of Jessulmdr 

Khorael, (4 do. )) andJodpoor. Beejorae has one hundred and 
twenty houses of Pailiwals ; wells and pools at both places. 

Rajarail, (1 coss.) — Seventy houses ; most deserted since famine. 

Oongah, (4 do. ) — Hamlet of twenty huts; bairns, or small wells 
and pools ; to this the ridge and t'hul inteminglc. 

Sheo, (2 coss.)— Capital of the district. 

Neemlak, (4 coss.) — Forty houses ; deserted. 

Bhadko, (2 do. ) — Four hundred houses; deserted. This is ‘ tho 
third year of famine !’ 

Ku^oolri, {3 coss.) — Thirty huts, deserted ; wells. 

JvXepah, (3 do. ) — Twenty huts ; deserted. 

Kv-ggw (Oooroo), (20 coss.) — This is a large town on the west bank 
of the Looni r-iver, of four to five hundred houses, but many 
deserted since the famine, which has almost depopulated this 
region. In 1813, the inhabitants were flying as far as tho 
Ganges, and selling themselves and oflspring into slavery to 
save life. 

Barmair, (6 coss.) — A town of twelve hundred houses. 

Gooi'oo, (2 do. ) — West side of the Looni ; town of seven hundred 
houses ; the chief is styled Rana, and of the Clhohan tribe. 

Batio, (3*coss.) — West side of river. 

Pattimio, (1 coss.) } „ . 

Gadlo, (1 do. ) y s'de ot river. 

Bunas, (3 do. ) — East side of river. 

Charuni (2 do. ) — Seventy houses : cast side. 
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Chedulwano, (2 coss.)— To-wn of three hundred houses ; east side of 
river ; belonging to a Chohan chief, styled Rana. Sanchore 
seven coss to the south. 

Butoroh, (2 coas.)— East side of river; deserted. 

Hoteegong, (2 do. )— South side of river ; temple to Phoolmook- 
heswar Mahadeo. 

Dhootok, (2 coss.) \ North side. On the west side the t’hul is very 

Tappee, (2 do. ) j heavy ; east side is plain ; both sides well 
cultivated. 

Laipoora, (1 coss.) — West side. 

Soorpoora, (1 do. ) — Crossed river. 

SvAilotti, (2 do. ) — Eighty houses, east side of river, 

Bhodteroo, (2 do. ) — East side ; relation of the Rana resides here. 

Narke, (4 coss.) — South side of river ; Bhils and Sonigurras. 

Karo^,{i do. ) — Sehii&. 

PUlanok, (2 coss.) — Large village ; KoHs and Pithils. 

Dhumidm', (3 coss.) — Seven or eight hundred houses, nearly 
deserted, belonging to Soo£>£ah. 

Bah, (4 coss.) — Capital of Rana Nanuyn Rao, Chohan prince of 
Vii^-Bah. 

LooTuxk, (5 coss.) — One hundred houses. 

Soo^, (7 coss.) — Residence of Chohan chief. 

Bhdlotra on the Looni river to Pokum and Jeasulmir. 

Panchbuddra, (3 coss.) — Bhalotra fair on the 11th Maug — continues 
ten days. Bhalotra has four to five hundred houses in the tract 
called Sdw^nchi ; the ridge unites with Jhalore and Sewanoh. 
Panchbuddra has two hundred houses, almost all deserted since 
the famine. Here is the celebrated Agger, or salt-lake, yielding 
considerable revenue to the government. 

Gopti, (2 coss.) — Forty houses ; deserted ; one coss north of this the 
deep thul commences. 

Patode, (4 coss.) — A considerable commercial mart ; four hundred 
houses ; cotton produced in great quantities. 

Seevaie, (4 coss.) — Two hundred houses, almost deserted. 

Seruroh, (1 coss.) — Sixty houses. To Patode the tract is termed 
S^wUnchi ; from thence EendUv&bi, from the ancient lords of the 
Eendo tribe. 

Boongupro, (3 coas.) Boongurro has seventy houses, Soknkitullo 

SolankUyZlo, (4 do, ) four hundred, and Pongulli sixty. Through- 

Pongu^, (5 do. ) ) out sand-hills. This tract is called Tliu- 

laicha, and the Rahtores wlio inhabit it, T’hulaicha Rahtores. 
There are many of the Jit or Jat tribe as cultivators. Pongulli 
a Chamn community. 
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BaJcum, (5 coss.) — One hundred houses ; inhabited by Charuns. 
Dholsirr, (4 do. ) — Sixty houses, inhabited by Palliwal Brahmina 
Pokum, (4 do. )— From Bakuiri commences the Pokum district 
all flat, and though sandy, no teebas or hOls, 

Odhanio, (6 coas.) — Fifty houses ; a pool, the south side. 

Lahti, (7 do. ) — Three hundred houses ; Palliwal Biahmins. 


SodoMor, (2 do.) 
Chandun, (4 do.) 


3 }' 


Sodacoor has thirty houses and Chandun fifty ; 
Palliwals. Dry Tuxlla at the latter ; water 
obtained by digging in its bed. 

Bhojka, (3 do.) — One coss to the left is the direct road to Basunki, 
seven coss from Chandun. 


Bamnki-talao, (5 coss.) — One hundred houses ; Palliwals. 

Mokla/it, (IJ coss.) — Twelve houses ; Pokurna Brahmins. 

Jessulm^r, (4 do.) — From Pokum to Odhanio. the road is over a low 
ridge of rocks ; thence to Lahti is a well-cultivated plain, the 
ridge beingon the left, A small t'kul intervenes at Sodacoor, 
thence to Chandun, plain. From Chandun to Basunki the road 
again traverses the low ridge, increasing in height, and with 
occasional cultivation, to Jdssulm^r. 

to Ikhtiar Khan-oa-Qurkie, on the Indus. 

Nae-ea-bustee, (4 coss.)') 


Oujna/ir, 

Oooroh, 

Beetnoke, 

Ovrajei/rv, 

Narraye, 


(5 

(5 

(5 

(8 

(4 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Sandy plains ; water at all these villages. 
From Girajsirr, the Jessulm^r frontier, 
the teebas or sand-hills commence, and 
continue moderate to Beekumpoor. 


19 coss ) ) Beekumpoor to Mohungurh, roo^ or desert 
?• all fcbe way, having considerable sand- 
hills and jungle. 

Nat<hna, (16 wss.) — Teebas, or sand-hills throughout this space. 
Na/rra/ie, (9 do. ) — A Brahmin village. 

Ndwur-oarQwrlm, (24 coss.) — Deep rood or desert ; the frontier 
garrison of Sinde ; the gurhie, or castle, held by Hadji Khan. 
Mcrreed Kate, (24 coss.) — Rood, high sand-hills. 

Ourhie IkhtuM^Zkan-ea, (18 coss.) — ^The best portion of this through 
the Kutchi, or flats of the valley. Gurhie on the Indus. 


Beeku'm^>oor, 

Mohungurh, 


Total 147 coss, equal to 220| miles, the coss being about a 
mile and a half each •, 200 English miles of horizontal distance 
to be protracted. 
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AMBER,* OR DHOONDAR. 


CHAPTER I 

Duignaiio’is given by £uropeans to the principalities of Rajpootana.—Dho(mdar 
known by the name of its capitals, Amber or Jeipoor.—The country of the 
Gutchwahae an aggregate <f concpieets by the race so called. — Etymology of 
‘ Dhoondar.’— Origin of the Cutckwahas.—Raja N<d founds N%moar.—])hola 
Rai expelled, and founds l)hoondar.~Romantio legend of Dhola Rae.~Eis 
treachery to his benefactor, the Meena lord qf Kkogong,— Marries a daughter 
of a Birgocgur diief, and becomes his heir.— Augments his territories, and 
tranters his government to Ramgurh.— Marries a daughter of the prince of 
Ajmir.—le killed *» battle with the Meenas.—His eon Kankul conquers 
Dhoondar.— Maidul Rai conquers Ambir, and other places. — Conquests qf 
Hoondeo.—Of Koontul.— Accession qf Pvjoon.—RtfUctions on the aboriginal 
tribes at this period.— The Meena race.—Pujocm marries the sister of Pirihi 
Raj of Dtkli.—Ris military prowess.— Is kiUed at the rape qf the princees of 
Canooj.—MaUA succeeds.— Hie succeesors.—Pirthi Rqj creates the Bara-kotris 
or twelve great fiefs qf Amber.— He is assassinated.— Baharmull.—Ths first to 
wait on the Mahomedan power. — Bhagwandas the first Rajpoot to give a 
daughter to the imperial house. — His daughter marries Jihangir, and gives 
birth to Khoosroo.—Accesdon of Mamn Sing.— His power, intrigues, and 
death— Rao Bkao Maha.-Mirea Raja Jey Sing, brother qfRaja Maun, suc- 
ceeds.— Repairs the disgraces of his two predecessors, and renders immense 
services to the empire.— Is poisoned by his son.— Ram Sing. — Bisken Sing. 

By some coEventional process, Europeans in India have adopted tho 
habit of designating the principalities of Rajpootana by the names 

• This account of theAmWror Jeipoor state, is nearly what I communicated 
to the Marquis of Hastings in 1814-16. Amidst the multiplicity of objects 
which sut^uently engaged my attention, I had deemed myself absolved from 
the necessity of enla^ng upon it, trusting that a more competent pen would 
have super^ed_ this Essay, there having been several political authorities at 
that court since it was writtM. Being, however, unaware that anything has 
been done to develope its historical resources, which are more abundant than 
those of any other court of India, I think it right not to suppress this sketcli, 
however imperfect. 
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of their res]Deetive capitals, instead of those of the countries. Thus 
Marwar and Me'war are recognised under the titles of their chief 
cities, Jodpoor and Oodipoor ; Kotah and Boondi are denominations 
indiscriminately applied to Haravati, the general term of the region, 
which is rarely mentioned ; and Dhoondar is haidiy known by that 
denomination to Europeans, who refer to the state only by the names 
of its capitals. Amber or Jeipoor, the last of which is now universally 
used to designate the region inhabited by the .Cutchwahas. 

Like all the other Rajpoot states, the country of the Cutchwahas 
is an assemblage of communities, the territories of which have been 
wrested from the aborieinal tribes, or from independent chieftains, 
at various periods ; and therefore the term Dhoondar, which was 
only one of their earliest acquisitions, had scarcely a title to impose 
its name upon the aggregate. The etymology of Dhoondar is from 
a once celebrated sacrificial mount (d’hoond) on the western frontier, 
near Kalik Jobnair.* 

The Cutchwaha or Cutchwa race claims descent from Cush, the 
second son of Rama, King of Koshula, whose capital was Ayodhia, 
the modem Oude. Cush, or some of his immediate offspring, is 
to have minted from the parental abode, and erected the cSebrated 
castle of Rnotas, or Rohita8,f on the Soane, whence, in the lapse of 
sevwal generations, another distinguished scion, l^ja Nal. migrated 
westward, and in S. 361, or A.D. 295, founded the kingdom and city 
of Nurwar, or classically, Nishida-I Some of the traditional chroni- 
cles record intermediate places of domicile prior to the erection of 

• The traditional history of the Chohaas asserts, that this mount was the 
place of penance Hapatya) of their famed king Beesildeo of Ajm4r, who, for 
his_ oppression of hia subjects, was transformed into a EShit, ot bemon, in 
which condition he continued the evil work of his former existence, ‘ devouring 
his subjects’ (as literally expressed), until a mand-child offered himself asa 
victim to appease his insatiable appetite. The language of innocent affection 
made its way to the heart of the RdJcat, who recognised his offspring, and 
winged his flight to the Jumna. It might be worth while to excavate the 
d’hoond of the transformed Chohan king, which I have some notion will prove 
to be his sepulchre. 

_ t Were this celebrated abode searched for inscriptions, they might throw 
light on the history of the descendants of Rama. 

J Prefixed to a descriptive sketch of the city of Nurwar (which I may 
append), the year S. 351 is given for its foundation by Raja Nal, but whellier 
obtained from_ an inscriptiou or historical legend, I know not. It, however, 
^^oboratcB, in a remarkable manner, the number of descents from Nal to 
Bhola Ra6, vh., thirty-three, which, calculated according to the beat data (see 
\ oL I, p, 49), at twenty-two years to a reign, will msike 726 years, which 
subtracted from 1023, the era of Dhola Ra^’s migration, leaves 297, a difference 
ot only fifty-four years between the computed and fettled eras; and we 
allowed only twenty-one years to a reign, instead of twenty-two, as proposed in 
All long lines above twenty-five generations, the difference would be trifling. 

We may thus, without hesitation^ adopt the date 361, or A.D. 295, for the 
period of Raja Nal, whose history is one of the grand sources of deUght to the 
baros of Rajpootana. The poem rehearsing his adventures under tte title of 
Nal and Damyantu (fam. Nal-Dummun), was translated into Persian at 
Akber’s command, by Fieri, brother of Abulfazil, and has since been made 
known to the admirers of Sanscrit literature by Professor Bopp of Berlin. 
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this famed city ; first, the town of Lahar, in the heart of a tract yet 
named Cutchwagiir, or region (gar) of the Cutchwahas ; and secondly, 
that of Gwalior. Be tliis as it may, the descendants of Raja Kai 
adopted the affix of Pal (which appeare to he the distinguishing 
epithet of all the early Rajpoot tribes), until Sora Sing (thirty-third 
in descent from Nal), whose son, Dhola Rad, was expelled the pater- 
nal abode, and in S. 1023, A.D. 967, laid the foundation of the state 
of Dhoondar. 

A family, which traces its lineage from Rama of Koshula, Nala of 
Nishida, and Dhola the lover of Maroni, may be allowed ‘ the bout 
of heraldry and in remembrance of this descent, the Cushites of 
India celebrate with great solemnity ‘ the annual feast of the sun,’ 
on which occasion a stately car, called the chariot of the sun (iSwryo 
rat’ha), drawn hy eight horses, is brouo;ht from the temple, and the 
descendant of Ram^a, ascending thei'ein, perambulates his capital. 

A case of simple usurpation originated the Cutchwaha state of 
Arabdr; but it would be contrary to precedent if this event were 
untinged with i-omauce. As the episode, while it does not violate 
probability, illustrates the condition of the aboriginal tribes, we do 
not exclude the tradition. On the death of Sora Sing, prince of 
Nurwar, his brother usui-ped the government, depriving the infant, 
Dhola Ra^, of his inheritaiice. His mother, clothing herself in mean 
apparel, put the infant in a basket, which she placed on her head, 
and travelled westward until she reached the town of Khogong 
(within five miles of the modem Jeipoor), then inhabited by the 
Meenas. Distressed with hunger and fatigue, she had placed her 
precious burthen on the gi-ound, and was plucking some wild berries, 
when she observed 'a hooded serpent rearing its form over the basket 
She uttered a shriek, which attracted an itinerant Brahmin, who 
told her to be under no alarm, but rather to rejoice at this certain 
indication of future greatness in the boy. But the emaciated parent 
of the founder of Amb^r replied, “ What may be in futurity I heed 
" not, while I am sinking with hunger on which the Brahmin put 
her in the way to Khogong, where he said her necessities would bo 
relieved. Taking up the basket, she reached the town, which is 
encircled by hilfi, and accosting a female, who happened to i* a 
slave of the Meena chieftain, begged any menial employment for 
food. By direction of the Meena Rani, she was entertained with 
the slavea One day she was ordered to prepare dinner, of which 
Ralunsi, the Meena Raja, partook, and found it so superior to his 
usual fare, that he sent for the cook, who related her story. As 
soon as the-Meena chief discovered the rank of the illustrious fugitive, 
he adopted her as his sister, and Dhola Rad as his nephew. When 
the boy had attained the age of Rajpoot manhood (fourteen), he was 
sent to Dehli,* with the tribute ot Khogong, to attend instead of 
^e Meen^ The young Cutchwaha remained there five years, when 
he conceived the idea oi usurping his benefactor’s authority. Having 

* The Tiiar tribe were then supreme lords of India. 
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consulted the Meena d'hoM* or bard, as to the best means of execut- 
ing his plan, he recommended him to take advantage of the festival 
of tlie J)SwaU, -when it is customaiy to perform the ablutions en 
tnasse, in a tank. Having brought a few of his Eajpoot brethren 
from Dehli, he accomplished his object, filling the reservoirs in which 
the Meenas bathed with theiv dcM bodies. The treacherous bard 
did not escape ; Dhola Ra6 put him to death with his own baud, 
observing. " he who had proved unfaithful to one master, could not 
“ be trasted by another.” He then took possession of Khogong. 
Soon after, he repaired to Deosah, a castle and district ruled by an 
independent chief of the Birgoojur tribe of Rajpoots, whose daughter 
he demanded in marriage. “ How can this be,” said the Birgoojur, 
“ when we are both Suiyavansi, aod one hundi'cd generations have 
“ not yet separated us ?”f But being convinced that the necessary 
number of descents had intervened, the nuptials took place, and as 
the Birgoojur had no male issue, ho resigned his power to his. son-in- 
law. With the additional means thus at his disposal, Dhola deter- 
mined to subjugate the S^roh tribe of Meenas, whose chief, Rao Natlo, 
dwelt at Mauw. Again he was victorious, and deeming his new 
conq^uest better adapted for a residence than Khogong, he ti'ansferred 
his infant government thither, changing the name of Mauch, in 
honour of his great ancestor, to Ramguih. 

Dhola subsequently married the daughter of the prince of Ajm^r, 
whoso name was Maroni. Returning on one occasion with her from 
visiting the shrine of Jumw£hi Mit^, the whole force of the Meenas 
of that region assembled, to tbe number of eleven thousand, to 
oppose his passage through their couiitiy. Dhola gave them battle : 
but after slaying vast numbers of his foes, he was himself killed, 
and his followers fied. Maroni escaped, and bore a posthumous child, 
who was named Kankul, and who conquered the country of Dhoondar. 
His son, Maidul Rao, made a conquest of Amb^r from the Soosawut 
Meenas, the residence of their chief, named Bhatto, who bad the 
title of Rao, and was head of the Meena confederation. He also 
subdued the Nandla Meenas, and added the district of Gatoor-Qatti 
to his territory. 

Hoondeo succeeded, and, like his predecessors, continued the warfare 
against the Meenas. He was succeeded by Koontul, whose sway 
extended over all the hill tribes round his capital. Having deter- 
mined to proceed to Bhutwar, where a Chohan piince resided, in 
order to many his daughter, his Meena subjects, remembering the 

* D’/iAdi, d’Mi, (fkdm, Jdegd, are aU terms for the bards or minstrels of the 
Meena tribes. 

t The Bircoojur tribe claims descent from Lava or LUo, the elder son of 
Rama. As they trace fifty-six descents from Rama to Vicrama, and thirty-three 
from Raja Nafa to Dhola Ra6, wchave only to calculate the number of gene- 
rations between Vicrama and Nal, to ascertain whether Dhola’s genealogist 
went on good grounds. It was in S. 351 that Raja Nal erected Nunvar, 
which, at twenty-two years to a reign, ^ves sixteen to be added to fifty-six, and 
this added to thirty-three, is equal to one hundred and five generations from 
Rama to Dhola Rad. 
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former fatality, collected from all quartern, demanding that, if he 
went beyond the bordei-s, lie should leave the standards and uakanas 
of sovereignty in their custody. Koontul refusing to submit, a battle 
ensued, in which the Meenaa were del'eated with great slaughter, 
which secured his rule throughout Dhoondar. 

Koontul was succeeded by Pujoon, a name well known to the 
chivalrous Eajpoot, and immortalized by Chund, in the poetic history 
{Rdsd) of the emperor Pirthi Raj. Before, however, we proee^ 
further, it may be convenient to give a sketch of the power and 
number’s of the indigenous tribes at this period. 

We have already had frequent occasion to observe the tendency 
of the aboriginal tribes to emerge from bondage and depression, 
which has been seen in M^war, Kotah, and Boondi, and is now 
exemplified in the rise of the CuteWahas in Dhoondar. The original, 
pure, unmixed race of Meenas, Mynas, or Muiniis, of Dhoondar, were 
styled -Puchwarra, and subdivided into five grand tribes. Their 
original home was in the range of mountains called Kdl^-hko, extend- 
ing from Ajm^r nearly to the Jumna, where they erected Amber, 
consecrated to Amba, the universal mother, or, as the Meenas style 
her, Qliatta Sani, ‘ Queen of the pass.’ In this range was Khogong, 
Mauch, and many other large towns, the chief cities of communities. 
But even so late as Baja Baharmull Cutchwaha, the cotemporary of 
Baber and Hemayoon, the Meenas had retained or regained great 
power, to the mortification of their Rajpoot superiors. One of tiese 
independent communities was at the ancient city of Naen, destroyed 
by Baharmull, no doubt with the aid of his Mogul connexions. An 
old historical distich thus records the power of the Meena princes of 
Ka^n : 

“ Saumn ioU chamin dunoata 
“ Mynamurd, dsakneaRaja 
“ Bwfo raj Nain. ko 
“ Jvib bhoot myn, bkuUo mango." 

That is, “ There were fifty-two strong-holds,* and fifty-six gates 
“ belonging to the manly Myna, the Raja of Na^n, whose sovereignty 
“of Nadn was extinct, when even of chaff (hhoos) he took a share.” If 
this is not an exaggeration .it would ^pear that, during the distrac- 
tions of the first Islamite dynasties ofDehli, the Meenas had attained 
their primitive importance. Certainly frem Pujoon, the vassal chief- 
tain of Pirthi Raj, to Baharmull. the cotemporary of Baber, the 
Cutebwahas had but little increased their territoiy. When this latter 
prince destroyed the Meena sovereignty of Na^n, he levelled its half- 
hundred gates, and erected the town of Lowain (now the residence 
of the Rajawut chief) on its ruins. 

A distinction is made in the orthography and pronunciation of the 
demgnation of this race : Myna, or Maina, mpn.niTig the astl, or 

* Eole is ‘ a fortress bnt it may be applied simply to the number of bastiom 
of NaSn, which in the number of its gates might nval Thebes. Lowain, built 
on its ruins, contains three thousand houses, and has eighty-four townships 
dependent on it, 
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‘ unmixed class,’ of which there is now but one, the Oosarra ; while 
Meena is that applied to the mixed, of which they reckon bara ■pdl,* 
or twelve communities, descended from E^ppot blood, as Chohan, 
Tiiar, Jadoon, Purihar, Cutchwaha, Solanki, Sankla, Ghelote, Sic., and 
these are subdivided into no less than live thousand two hundred 
distinct clans, of which it is the duty of the Ja^ga, Dholi, or Dhom, 
their genealogists, to keep account. The unmixed Oosarra stock is 
now exceedingly rare, while the mixed races, spread over all the hilly 
and intricate regions of centi-al and western India, boast of their 
descent at the expense of “ legitimacy.” These facts all tend strongly 
to prove that the Rajpoots were conquerors, and that the moun- 
taineers, whether Kolia, Bhils, Mynas, Goands, Sairias or Sarjas, are 
the indigenous inhabitants of India. This subject will be fully 
treated hereafter, in a separate chapter devoted to the Meena tribes, 
their religion, manners, and customs. 

Let us return to Pujoon, the sixth in descent from the exile of Nur- 
war, who was deemed of sufficient consequence to obtain in marriage 
the sister of Pirthi Eaj, the Chohan emperor of Dehli, an honour 
perhaps attributable to the splendour of Pujoon’s descent, added to 
nis great personal merit. The chivalrous Chohan, who had assembled 
around him one hundred and eight chiefs of the highest rank 
in India, assigned a conspicuous place to Pujoon, who commanded a 
division of that monarnh’s armies in many of his most important 
battles. Pujoon twice signalized himself in invasions from the north, 
in one of which, when He commanded on the frontier, he defeated 
Shabudin in the Khyber Pass, and pursued him towards Qazni. ' His 
valour mainly contributed to the conquest of Mahoba, the country of 
the Chundails, of which he was left governor ; and ho was one of the 
sixty -four chiefs who, -with a chosen body of their i-etainera, enabled 
Pirthi Raj to carry off the princess of Canouj. In this service, cover- 
ing the retreat of his liege lord, Pujoon lost his life, on the first of 
the five days’ continuous battle. Pujoon was conjoined with Govind 
Gehlote, a chief of the M^war house ; — both fell together. Chund, 
the bard, thus describes the last hours of the Cutchwaha prince : 
“ When Govind fell, the foe danced with joy : then did ruioon 
thunder on the curtain of fight : with both hands he plied the iajy 
(sword) on the heads of the barbarian. Four hundred rushed upon 
him ; but the five brothers in arms, Kehuri, Peepa, and Boho, with 
Naraing and Cuchra, supported him. Spears and daggers are plied — 
lieads roll on the plain — blood flows in streams. Pujoon assailed 
Itinifid; but as his head rolled at his feet, he received the Khan’s 
lance in his breast; the Coormaj" fell in the field, and the Apsavas 

* J'a/ is the term for acommuiiity of any of the aboriginal mountain races ; 
its import is a ‘ defile,’ or ‘ valley,’ fitted for cultivation and defence. It is 
probable that PoEgar may he a corruption of Paiigar, or the region (oar) of 
these i'd/a. Palita, Bhilita, Philit^ are terms used by the learned for the Bhfl 
tribes. Maina or Myna, Maira, Mairotc, ail designate mountaineers, from J/a/y, 
or J/(>, a hill. 

t C'oonna, or CukAiin, are syuonimous terms, and iudi-jcriininatcly applied 
to the EaJiwots of Ajnnir ; meaning ‘ tortoise.' 
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disputed for the hero. Whole lines of the norfchmen strew the plain : 
many a head did Mahadeo add to his chaplet.* When Pnjoon and 
Govind fell, one watch of the day remained. To rescue his kin came 
P^han, like a tiger loosed from his chain. The an-ay of Canouj fell 
back ; the cloud-like host of Jeichund turned its head. The brother 
of Pujoon, with his son, performed deeds like*Carna: but both fell 
in the field, and gtuned the secret of the sun, whose chariot advanced 
to conduct them to his mansion. 

“ Ganga shrunk with -atfright, the moon quivered, the Digptlls 
howled at their posts: checked was the advance of Canouj, and in 
the pause the Coorma performed the last rites to his sire (Pujoon), 
who broke in pieces the shields of Jeichund. Pujoon was a buckler 
to his lord, and numerous his gifts of the steel to the heroes of 
Canouj ; not even bv the bard can his deeds be described, He 
placed his feet on the head of ShhTidg, he made a waste of the 
forest of men, nor dared the sons of the mighty approach him. 
As Pujoon fell, he exclaimed, ‘ one hundred years are the limit of 
man’s life, of which fifty are lost in night, and half this in childhood ; 
but the Almighty taught me to wield the brand.’ As be spoke, even 
in the arms of ^ama, he beheld the arm of his boy playing on the 
head of the foeman. His parting soul was satisfied ; seven wounds 
from the swoi'd had Mal^si wceived, whose steed was covered with 
wounds : mighty were the deeds performed by the son of Pujoon.” 

This MallsI, in whose praise the bard of Pirthi Raj is so lavish, 
succeeded (according to the chronicle) his father Pujoon in the Raj 
of Amb^r. There is little said of him in the transcript in my posses- 
sion. There are, however, abundance of traditional couplets to 

S rove that the successors of Pujoon were not wanting in the chief 
ubies of the Rajpoot, the exercise of his sword. One of these men- 
tions his having gained a victory at RootVahi over the prince of 
Mandoo.'f’ 

* 'rhe chaplet of the god of war is of skulls ; his drinking cup a semi- 
craniiun. 

t I give this chiefly for the concluding couplet, to see how the llajpoots 
applied the word KhoUn, to the lands beyond Cabul, where the great Kaja 
Maun commanded as Akber's lieutenant : 

“ Paihwi, P^joan jeete, 

“ Mahoba, Canouj lurri, 

“ Mandoo MaUAjteie, 

“ R&t RooiTohi ca 
“ Rqj Bliaqviand<ujtet€i 

“ Mowcui luT 
“ Raja MaunSingjeete. 

“ KHOTEN/ojy'tfooOaAl.'’ 

“ Palhun and Pujoon were victorious ; 

“ Fought at Mahoba and Canouj ; 

“ Malisi conquered Mandoo; 

“ In the battle of JRootnAi, 

“ Raja Bhagwandas vanquished. 

“ In the MowasL (fastnesses, probably, of MewAt), 

‘ Raj Maun Sing was victorious ; 

“ Subjugating the army of Khoten.” 
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We shall pass over the intermediate princes from Malesi to Pirthi 
Raj, the eleventh iu descent, with a bare enumeration of their names : 
vie., Maldsi, Beejul, Bajdeo, Keelun, Kontul, Joonsi, Oodikum, Nur- 
sing, Bunbeer, Oodharun, Chandras^n, Pirthi Eaj. 

Pirthi Eaj had seventeen sons, twelve of whom reached man’s 
estate. To them and their successors in perpetuity he assigned 
appanages, styled the bara kotri, or ‘ twelve chambera' of the Cutch- 
waha house. The portion of each was necessarily very limited; 
some of the descendants of this hereditary aristocracy now hold 
estates equal in magnitude to the principality itself at that period. 
Previous, however, to this perpetual settlement of Cutchwaha fiefs, 
and indeed intermediately between Maldsi and Pirthi Eaj, a disjunc- 
tion of the junior branches of the royal family took place, which led 
to the foundation of a power for a long time exceeding in magnitude 
the parent state. This was in the time of Oodikum, whose son 
Baloji, left his father's house, and obtained the town and small 
district of Amrutsir, which in time devolved on his grandson 
Shekhji, and became the nucleus of an extensive and singular con- 
federation, known by the name of the founder, Shekhavati, at this day 
covering an area of nearly ten thousand square miles. As this 
subject will be discussed in its proper place, we shall no longer dwell 
on it, but proceed with the posterity of Pirthi Eaj. amongst the few 
incidents of whose life, is mentioned his meritorious pilgrimage to 
Demi,* near the mouth of the Indus. But even this could not save 
him fi-om foul assassination, and the assassin was his own son, Bheem, 
“ whose countenance (says the chronicle) was that of a demon.” The 
record is obscure, but it would appear that one parricide was punished 
by another, and that Aiskum, the son of Bheem, was instigated by 
his brethren to put their father to death, and “ to expiate the crime 
" by pi]grimage."f In one list, both these monsters are enumerated 
amongst the “ anointed” of Amber, but they are generally omitted in 
the genealogical chain, doubtless from a feeling of disgust 

BaharmuU was tbe first prince of Amb^r who pmd homage to the 
Mahomediutt power. He attended the fortimes of Baber, and received 
from Hemayoon previous to the Pafhan usurpation) the munsub of 
five thousand as ^ja of Amber. 

Bhagwandae, son of BaharmuU, became stiU more intimately allied 
with the Mogul dynasty. He was the friend of Akbdr, who saw the 
full value of attaching such men to his throne. By what arts or 
influence he overcame the scruples of the Cutchwaha Bajpoot wc 
know not, unless by appealing to his avarice or ambition ; but the 

* ‘ Tlie temple the Deheil of the Mahomedan tribes : the Rajpoot seat of 
power of the l^as of Sinde, when attacked by the caliphs of Bagdad. 

t The chronicle says of this Aiskum, that on his return, the king (Baber or 
Hemayodi]), gave him the title of R^a of Nurwar. These states have continued 
occasionally to furnish representatives, on the extinction of the line of either. 
A very conspicuous instance of this occurred on the death of Raja Juggut Sing, 
the last prince of Ambir, who dying without issue, an intrigue was set on foot, 
and a son of the ex-prince of Nurwar was placed on the gadi of Ambdr. 
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name of Bbagwandas is execrated as the first who sullied Kajpoot 
purity by matrimonial alliance with the Islamite. His dauAter 
espoused Prince Selim, afterwards J^angir, and the fruit of tie 
marriage was the unfortunate Khoosroo.* 

Maun Sing, nephew^ and successor of Bhagwandas, was the most 
brilliant character of Akber’s court As the emperor’s lieutenant, he 
was entrusted with the most arduous duties, ana added conquests to 
the empire from Khoten to the ocean. Orissa was subjugated by 
him,J Assam humbled and made tributary, and Cabul maintained in 
her allegiance. He' held in succession the governments of Bengal 
and Behar,§ the Dekhan and Cabuh Baja Maun soon proved to 
Akber that his policy of strengthening his throne by Rajpoot 
alliances was not without hazard ; tliese alliances introducing a direct 
influence in the state, which frequently thwarted the views of the 
sovereign. So powerful was it, that even Akber, in the zenith of 
his power, saw no other method of diminishing its force, than the 
execrable but common expedient of Asiatic despots — poison ; it has 
been already related how the Emperor’s attempt recoiled upon him 
to his destructlon.|| 

Akber was on his death-bed when Raja Maun commenced an 
intrigue to alter the succession in favour of his nephew, Prince 
Khooaroo, and it was probably in this predicament that the monarch 
had recourse to the only safe policy, that of seeing the crown fixcH 
on the head of Selim, afterwards Jdhangir. The conspiracy for the 
time was quas^ied, and Raja Maun was sent to the government of 
Bengal; but it broke out again, and ended in the perpetual impri- 


* It is pleasing to find almost all these outlines of R^poot history confirmed 
by Mahomedan writers. It was in A.H. 993 (A.D. 1686) 1hat this marriage 
took place. Three generations of Cutchwahas, vii., Bha^pvand^ bis adopted 
son Rsia Mann, ana grandson, were all serving in the imperial army with 
great distinction at this time. Rtya Maun, though styled koonwar, or heir 
apparent, is made the most conspicuous. He quelled arebellion beaded by the 
emperor’s brother, and while Bhagwandas commanded under a prince of the 
blood arainst Cashmere, Maun Sing overcame an insurrection of the Afghans 
at Khj^er ; and bis son was made viceroy of Cabul— see Briggs’ Fenshta, 
Vol. II, p. 263, et 8«q. 

■t Bhagwandas had three brothers, Soorut.Sing, Madoo Sing, and Juggut 
Sing; Maun Sing was son of the last 

I rerishta cunnrms this, saying he sent one hundred and twenty elephants 
to the king on this occasion.— Brjggs’ Ferisht^ VoL II. p. 268. 

§ Ferishta confirms tJiis likewise. According to this historian, it was while 
Maun was yet only koonwar, or heir apparent, that he was iavestM with the 
governments of “ Behar, Hajipoor. and Patna,” the same year (A.D. 1689) that 
his uncle Bhagwandas died, and that following the birth of prince Khoosroo 
by the daughter of the Cutchwaha prince, an event celebrated (says Ferishta) 
with great rejoicings. See Briggs’ Ferishta, Vol. II, p. 261. Col. Briggs has 
allowed the similarity of the names Khoorroo and Kkoorwra to betray him into 
a slight error, in a note on the former prince. It was not Khoosroo, but 
Khoorum, who succeeded his father Jahangir, and was father to the monster 
(note, p. 261). Khoosroo was put to death by Khoorum, afterwards 

II Annals of Bsaasfchan, VoL I, p. 296. 
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sonment of Khoosroo ,* and a dreadful death to his adherents. Raja 
Maun was too wise to identify himself with the rebellion, though 
stimulated his nephew, and he was too powerfiil to be openly punmed, 
being at the head of twenty thousand Rajpoots ; but the native’ 
chronicle mentions that he was amerced by Jehangir in the incredi- 
ble sum of tm crorea, or millions sterling. Aceoiding to the Maho- 
medan historian. Raja Maun died in Bengal,t A,H. 1024, (A.D. 1615 ) ; 
while the chronicle says he was slain in an expedition against the 
Khilji tribe in the north, two years later.J 


Rao Bh^ Sing succeeded his father, and was invested by the 
Emperor with the Funj-hazarit or dignity of a legionary chief of 
five thousand. He was of weak inteUect, and ruled a few years 
without distinction. He died in A.H. 1030 of excessive drinldng, 

Maha succeeded, and in like manner died from dissipated habits. 
These unworthy successors of Raja Maun allowed the princes of Jod- 
poor to take the lead at the imperial court At the instigation of 
the celebrated Joda Bad (daughter of Rae Sine of Bikandr), the Eaj- 
pootni wife of Jdhangir, Jey Sing, grandson of Juggut Sing (brother 
of Maun), was raised to the throne of Amb&, to the no small 
jealousy, says the chronicle, of the favourite queen, Noor Jehan. It 
relates that the succession was settled by the Emperor and the 
Rajpootni in a conference at the balcony of the seraglio, where the 
Emperor saluted the youth below as Raja of Amb^r, and commanded 
him to make his'&alaam to Joda Bad, as the source of this honour. 
But the customs of Rajwarra could not be broken : it was contrary 
to etiquette for a Rajpoot chief to salaam, and he replied : “ I will do 
'■ this to any lady of your majesty’s family, but not to Joda B^ 
upon which she good-naturedly laughed, and called out, “ It mattera 
“ not ; I give you the raj of Amber,” 


Jey Sing, the Mirza Raja, the title by which he is best known, 
restored by his conduct the renown of the Cutchwaha name, which 
had been tarnished by the two unworthy successors of Raja Maun. 
He performed great services to the empire during the, reign of 
Arungzeb, who bestowed upon him the muneub of six thousand. 
He made prisoner the celebrated Sdvaji, whom he conveyed to court, 
and afterwards, on finding that bis pledge of safety was likely to be 
broken, was accessory to his libei’ation. But this instance of magna- 
nimity was more than counterbalanced by his treachery to Dara, in 
the war of succession, which crushed the hopes of that brave prince. 
These acts, and their consequences, produced an unconquerable 
haughtiness of demeanour, which determined the tyrannical Arungzeb 
to destroy him. The chronicle says he had twenty-two thousand 
Rajpoot cavaliy at his disposal, and twenty-two great vassal chiefs, 


* He vas afterwards assassinated by order of Shah Jehan. See Dow’s 
Ferishta, Vol. Ill, Chap. I, p. 63. 

t Dow, Vol. Ill, p. 46 ; the chronicle says in S. 1699, or A.D. 1613. 
j An account of tbe life of Raja Maun would fiU a volume ; there are ample 
materials at Jeipoor. 
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who coramacded under liim ; that he would sit with them in duriiar 
holding two glasses, on© of which he called Dehli, the other Satarra’ 
and dashing on© to the ground, would exclaim, " there goes Satarra’ 
“ the fate of Dehli is in my right hand, and this with like facility I 
“ can cast away.” These vaunts reaching the Emperor’s ear, he had 
recourse to the same diabolical expedient which ruined Marwar, of 
making a son the assassin of his father. Ho promised the succession 
to the gadi of Amber to Keerut Sing, younger son of the Raja, to 
the prejudice of his elder brother Ram Sing, if he effected the horrid 
deed. The wi’etch having perpetrated the crime by mixing poison 
in his father’s opium, returned to claim the investiture : but the 
king only gave him the district of Kamah. From this period, says 
the chroniSe, Ambdi' declined. 

Ram Sing, who succeeded, had the mi47Mu6 of four thousand 
conferred upon him, and was sent against the A-ssamese. Upon his 
death, Bishen Sing, whose munsub was further reduced to the grade 
of three thousand, succeeded; but he enjoyed tho dignity only a 
short period. 


CHAPTER II. 

SovraSJey Sing anceKd}.— Joint the party 0 / Azim Shak— Amber legvtstrated. 
—Jey Sing expdithe imperial garriton. — Hit cluiracter.~JJit attrmmical 
knowledge. — Hit conduct dunng the trouUet of t)w empire.— Anecdote Hint- 
irative^fhe emU gf polygamy .—lArnUt gf the ni gfAmhirat thtaecettion if 
Jey Sin^—The new city of Japoor.—Conquett of Eajore and Deoti— 
Incidenit illnttralive of Eajpoot character.— Jey Sing's habit of indmatim.— 
The virtues of Am elnaractefr. — Contemplates the rile of Aswamedha.— 
perfan of his valuahle manusoripis.—His death,— Some of his v/im and 
concubines become satis on hie pyre. 

Jey II, better known by the title of Sowa.d Jey Sing, in contradis- 
tinction to the first prince of this name, entitled the “ Mirza Raja,” 
succeeded in S. 1765 (A.D. 1699), in the forty-fourth year of 
Arungzdb’s reign, and within six years of that monarch’s death. He 
served with distinction in the Delchan, and in the war of succession 
attached himself to the prince Bedar Bukt, son of Azim Shah, 
declared successor of Arungzdb ; and with these he fought the battle 
of Dholpoor, which ended in their death and the elevation of Shah 
Alum Bikhadoor Shah. For this opposition Ambdr was sequestiated, 
and an imperial governor sent to take possession ; but Jey Sing 
entered his estates, sword in hand, drove out the king’s garrisons, 
and formed a league with Ajit Sing of Marwar for their mutual 
preservation. 

It would be tedious to pursue this celebrated Rajpoot through his 
desultory military career duiing the forty-four years he occupied the 
goM of Ambdr ; enough is already known of it from its combination 
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with the Annals of M«5war and Boondf, of which house he was the 
implacable foe. Although Jey Sing mixed in all the troubles and 
warfare of this long period of anarcliy, when the throne of Timoor 
was rapidly crumbling into dust, his reputation as a soldier would 
never have handed down his name with honour to posterity ; on the 
.contrary, his courage had none of the fire which is requisite to make 
a Rajpoot hero ; though his talents for civil government and court 
intrigue, in which he was the MachiavelU of his day, were at that 
period tar more notable auxiliaries. 


As a statesman, legislator, and man of science, the character of 
Sowae Jey Sing is worthy of an ample delineation,* which would 
correct our opinion of the genius and capacity of the princes 
of Rajpootana, of whom we are' apt to form too low an 
estimate. He was tte founder of the new capital, named after 
him Jeipoor, or Jeinugguv, which became the seat of science 
and art, and eclipsed the more ancient Ambdr, with which the forti- 
fications of the modern city unite, although the extremity of the ono 
is six miles from the other. Jeipoor is the only city in India built 
uj)on a regular plan, with streets bisecting each other at right 
angles. The merit of the design and execution is assigned to Veay- 
ddnar, a native of Bengal, one of the most eminent coadjutors of the 
j)rince in all his scientific pursuits, both astronomical and historical. 
Almost all the E^poot princes have a smattering of astronomy, or 
rather of its spurious relation, astrology ; but Jey Sing went deep, 
not only into the tbeoir, but the practice of tho science, and was so 
esteemed for his knowledge, that he was entrusted by the emperor 
Mahomed Shah with the reformation of the calendar. He had 
erected observatories with instruments of his own invention at Dehli, 
Jeipoor, Oojein, Benai'es, and Mat’hura, upon a scale of Asiatic 
grandeur ; and their results were so correct as to astonish the most 
learned. He had previously used such instruments as those of TJlug 
Beg (the royal astronomer of Samarcand), which failed to answer his 
expectations. From the observations of seven years at the various 
observatories, he constructed a set of tables. "V^^ile thus engaged, 
he leaimed through a Portuguese missionary. Padre Manuel, the 
progress which his favourite pursuit was making in Portugal, and he 
sent " several skilful persons along with him^f to the court of 
Emanuel. The king of Portugal despatched Xavier de Silva, who 


* For such a sketch, the materials of the AmWr court are abundant ; to 
instance only the CaivMTOcma^ a miscellaneous diary, in which everything of 
note was written, and a collection entitled Ek tek nok man Jey Sing ca. or ‘ the 
one hundred and nine actons of Jey Sing,’ of which I have heard several 
iiarr.ited and noted. His voluminous correspondence with all the princes and 
chiefs of his time would alone repay the trouble of tran^tion, and would 
tlirow a more perfect light on the manners and feelings of his countrymen than 
the most laborious lucubrations of any European. I possess an autograph 
letter of this prince, on one of the most important events of Indian history at 
this period, the deposal of Ferochser. It was addressed to tlie Raiia. 

t It would be worth ascertaining whether the archives of Lisbon refer to this 
circumstance. 


+2 
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communicated to tlic Rajpoot prince the tables of De la Hire.* “On 
“ gy afflinin g and compaiing the calculations of these tables (says the 
“ Rajpoot prince) with actual observation, it appeared there was an 
“ error in lie former, in assigning the moon’s place, of half a degree • 
“ although the eiTov in the other planets was not so great, yet the 
“ times of solar and lunar eclipses Aef found to come out iater or 
“ earlier than the truth by the fourth part of a gharry, or fifteen fuk 
" (six minutes of time).” In like manner, as he found fault with the 
instruments of brass used by the Toorki astronomer, and which he 
, conjectures must have been such as were used by Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy, so he attributes the inaccuracies ofDe la Hue’s tables to 
instmraents of “ inferior diameters.” The Rajpoot prince might 
justly boast of his instruments. With that at DehH, he, in A.D, 
1729, determined the obliquity of the ecliptic to be 23° 28'; within 
28" of what it was determined to be, the year following, by Godin. 
His general accuracy was further put to the test in A.D. 1793, by 
our scientific countryman. Dr. W. Hunter, who compared a series of 
obseiwations on the latitude of Oojein with that established by the 
Rajpoot prince. 'The difference was 24!" ; and Dr. H. does not 
depend on bis own observations within 15". Jey Sing made the 
latitude 23° 10' N. ; Dr. Hunter, 23° 10' 24" N. 

From the results of his varied observations, Je;^ Sing drew up a 
set of tables, which he entitled Zdj MahmedahoJd, dedicated to that 
monarch ; by these, all astronomical computations are yet made, and 
almanoclm constructed. It would be wrong, — while considering 
these labours of a prince who caused Euclid’s Elements, the treatises 
on plain and spherical trigonometry, ' Don Juan’ Napier on the 
construction and use of logarithms, to be translated into ^nserit,— 
to omit noticing the high strain of devotion with which he views 
the wonders of the “ Supreme Artificer recalling the line of one of 
our own best poets ; 

“An undevout astronomer is mad." 

The Rajpoot prince thus opens his preface : “ Praise be to God, 
such that the minutely discerning genius of the most profound 
geometers, in uttering the smallest particle of it, may open the 
mouth in confession of inability ; and such adoration, that the study 
and accuracy of astronomers, who measure the heavens, may acknow- 
ledge their astonishment, and utter insufficiency ! Let us devote 
ourselves at the altar of the King of Kings, hallowed be his name ! 
in the book of the register of whose power the lofty orbs of heaven 
are only a few leaves ; and the stars, and that heavenly courser the 
sun, small pieces of money, in the treasury of the empire of the 
Most High. 

“ From inability to comprehend the all-encompassing beneficence 
of his power, Hipparchus is an ignorant clown, who wrings the 
hands of vexation ; and in the contemplation of his exalted majesty, 

• Second edition, published in A.D. 1702 . Jey Sing finfaliPtl his in A.D. 1788 . 

t Jey Sing always speaks of himself in the third peraon. 
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Ptolemy is a bat, who can never arrive at the sun of truth : the 
demonstrations of Euclid are an imperfect sketch of the fonns of 
his contrivance. 

" But since the well-wisher of the works pf creation, and the 
admiring spectator of the works of infinite wisdom, Sevai Jey Sing, 
from the first dawning of reason in his mind, and during its progress 
towards maturity, was entirely devoted to the study of mathematical 
science, and the bent of his mind was constantly directed to the 
solution of its most difficult problems ; by the aid of the Supreme 
Artificer, he obtained a thorough knowledge of its principles and 
rules," &c.* 

Besides the construction of these objects of science, he erected, at 
his own expense, caravanserais for the free use of travellers in m^y 
of the provmces. How far vanity may have mingled with benevo- 
lence in this act (by no means uncommon in India), it were unchari- 
table to enquire : for the Hindu not only prays for all those “ who 
“ travel by land or by water,” but aids the traveller by sej'ais, or 
intis, and wells dug at his own expense, and in most capitals and 
cities, under the ancient princes, there were public charities for 
necessitous travellers, at which they had their meals, and then 
passed on. 

When we consider that Jey Sing carried on his favourite pureuits 
in the midst of perpetual wars and court intrigues, from whose 
debasing influence be escaped not untainted ; when amidst revolution, 
the destruction of the empire, and the meteoric rise of the Mahrattas] 
he not only steered through the dangers, but elevated Amber above 
all the principalities around, we must admit that he was au extra- 
ordinary man. Aware of the approaching downfall of the Mogul 
eraph-e, and determined to aggi-andize Ambdrfroni the wreck, he 
was, nevertheless, not unfaithful to his lord-paramount ; for, on the 
conspiracy which deprived Ferochs^r of empire and of life, Jey Sj r g 
was one of the few princes who retained their fidelity, and would 


♦ See “ Account of the astronomical labours of Jya Sing, Raja of Amb4r,” by 
Dr. W. Hunter | (Asiatic Researches, VoL V, p. 177), to whom I refer the reader 
for the description of the instnaneuts used by the The author has seen 
those at Dehli and Mathura. There ia also an equinoctiM dial constructed on 
the terrace of the palace of Oodipoor, and various instruments at Kotah and 
Boondi, especiaOy an annillaiy sphere, at the former, of about five feet in 
diameter, aU in brass, got up under the scholars of Jey Sing. 

Dr. Hunter gives a most interesting account of a young pundit, whom he 
found at Oojeiu, the grandson of one of the coadjutors of Jey Sing, who held 
the office oi Jyotiih-Rae, or Astronomer-Royal, and an estate of five thousand 
rupees annual rent, both of which (title and estate) descended to this young 
man : but science fled with Jey Sina and the barbarian ilahrattas had rer" 
dered his estate desolate and unproductive. He possessed, says Dr. H., a. 
thorough acquaintance with the Hindu astronomical science contained in the 
various Sidtikanlos, and that not confined to the mechaiiipiil practice of rules, 
but founded on a geometrical knowledge of their drmonstr.atioii. Thi.s 
inheritor of the mantle of Jey Sing died at Jeip'jor, .-oon after Dr. Iliiatcr left 
Uojcin, in A.D. 1793. 
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have stood by him to the last, if he had possessed a particle of the 
valour which belonged to the descendants of Timoor.* 

Enough has been said of his public life, in that portion of the 
Annals of Mewai- with which he was so closely connected, both by 
political and family ties. The Syeds, who succeeded to power on 
the murder of their sovereign Ferochsfr, were too wise to raise 
enemies unnecessarily ; and Jey Sing, when he left the unhappy 
monarch to his fate, retired to his hereditary dominions, devoting 
himself to his favourite pursuits, astrenomy and history. He appears 
to have enjoyed three years of uninterrupted quiet, taking no part 
in the struggles, which terminated, in A.D. 1721, with Mahomed 
Shah’s defeat of hie rivals, and the destraction of the Syeds. At 
this period, Jey Sing was called from his philosophical pursuits, and 
appointed the king’s lieutenant for the provinces of Agra and Malwa 
in succession : and it was during this interval of comparative repose, 
that he erected those monumento which iiTadiate this dark epoch of 
the history of India.f Nor was ho blind to the interests of hia nation 
or the honour of Ambdr, and his important office was made snbser* 
vient to obtaining the repeal of that disgraceful edict, the jezeya, and 
authority to repress the infant power of the J&ts, long a thorn in 
the side of Amn^r. But when, in A.D. 1732, the Raja, once more 
lieutenant for Malwa, saw that it was in vain to attempt to check 
the Mahratta invasion, or to prevent the partition of the empire, he 
deemed himself justified in consulting the welfare of his own house. 
We know not what terms Jey Sing entered into with the Mahratta 
leader, Bajirow, who, by his influence was appointed Soobadar of 
Malwa; we may, however, imagine it was from some more powerful 
stimulant than the native historian of this period assigns, namely, 
“ a similarity of religion.” By this conduct, Jey Sing is said empha- 
tically, by his own countrymen, to have given the key of Hindusrhan 
to the Southron. The influence his ^aracter obtained, however, 
with the Mahrattas was even useful to his sovereign, for by it he 
retarded their excesses, which at length reached the capital In a 
few years more (A.D. 1739), Nadir Shah’s invasion took place, and 
the Rajpoots, wisely alive to their own interests, remained aloof 
from a cause which neither valour nor wisdom could longer serve. 
They respected the emperor, but the system of government had long 
alienated these gallant supporters of the throne. We may exemplify 
the trials to which Rajpoot fidelity was exposed, by one of “the 
“ hundred and nine deeds of Jey Sing,” which will at the same time 
serve further to illustrate the position, that half the political and 


* Scott, in his excellent history of the successora of AmngzAb, ^ves a full 
account of this tragical event, on which I have already touched in VoL I, p- 
346, of this work : where I have given a literal tran^tion of the autogmph 
letter of Raja Jey Sing on the occasion. 

t The Raja eays he finished his tables in A.D. 1728, and that he had occupied 
himself seven years previously in the necessary observations ; in fact, the first 
quiet years of Msdiomed Shah’s reign, or indeed that India had known for 
centuries. 
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moral evils which have vexed the royal houses of Rajpootana, take 
their rise from polygamy. 

Mahraja Bishen Sing had two sons, Jey Sing and Beejy Sing. The 
mother of Beejy Sing, doubtful of his safety, sent him to her own 
femily in Keechiwarra. When he had attained man’s estate, he was 
sent to court, and by bribes, chiefly of jewels presented by his mother, 
he obtained the patronage of Kumurodin Khan, the vizier. At first 
his ambition was limited to the demand of Busswa, one of the most 
fertile districts of Amb^r, as an appanage ; which being acceded to by 
his brother and sovereign, Jey Sing, he was stimulated by his mother 
to make still higher demands, and to offer the sum of ^ve crores of 
rupees and a contingent of five thousand horse, if be might supplant 
his brother on the throne of Amb^r. The vizier mentioned it to the 
emperor, who asked what security he had for the fulfilment of the 
contract ; the vizier offered his own ^arantee, and the sxmnuda of 
Amber were actually preparing, which were thus to unseat Jey Sing, 
when his pw^rri hvdul bride, Khandoran Khan, informed Kirparam, 
the Jeipoor envoy at court, of what wa^oing on. The intelhgence 

S roduc^ consternation at Amber, since ^murodin was oll-poweiful. 

ey Sii^s dejection became manifest on reading the letter, and he 
handed it to Ihe confidential Xazir, who remarked, " it was an affair 
" in which force could not be used, in which weaUh was useless, 
“ and which must be decided by stixitagem* alone ; and that the 
“ conspiracy could be defeated only through the conspirator.” At 
the Nazir’s recommendation he convened his principal chiefs, 
Mohun Siug, chief of the Nat’hawuts ;t Deep Sing, fchombani, 
of Bhansko; Zoorawur Sing, Seoburunpota ; Himmkt Sing, Narooka ; 
Koosul Sing of Jhulaye; Bhojraj of Mozabad, and Futteh Sing 
of M&oli ; and thus addressed them on the diffculties of his 
position : “ You placed me on the gadi of Ambdr ; and my brother, 
“ who would be satisfied with Busswa, has Amber forced upon 
“ him by the Nawab Kumurodin." They advised him to be 
of good cheer, and they would manage the tmair, provided he was 
sincere in assigning Busswa to his brother. He m^e out the grant 
at the moment, ratified it with an oath, and presented it with full 
powers to the <fiuefs to act for him. The Panch (council) of Amb^r 
sent their ministers to Beejy Sing, provided with all the necessary 
aiguments ; but the prince replied, he had no confidence in ,the 
promises or protestations of his brother. For themselves, and in the 
name of the barah kotri Amhdr ca (the twelve great families), they 
gave their ‘ sfieto-rom,’ or security ; adding that if Jey Sing swerved 


• The Nazir is here haroing on tAree of the /our predicaments, which 
(borrowed originally front Menu, and repeated by the great Raj poot oracle, the 
bard Chund) govern all human eveot^ thAm, din, bhid, ‘ aiguments, 
gifts, Btrata^m, force.' 

t He is the hereditary premier noble of this bouse, (as is Saloombra of 
Mdwar. and the Ahwa chief of Marwar), and is familiarly called the ‘ Patel of 
Ambir. His residence is Chomoo, which is the place of rendezvotis of the 
feudality of Amb6r, whenever they league iigainst the sovereign. 
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from his engagements, they were his, and would themselves place 
liim on the gcMi of Amber. 

He accepted their interposition and the gi’ant, which beinj; 
explained to his patron, he was by no means satisfied ; nevertheless 
he ordered Khandoran and Kirparam to accompany him, to see him 
inducted in his new appanage of Buaswa. The chiefs, anxious to 
reconcile the brothers, obtained Beejy Sing’s assent to a meeting, and 
as he declined going to Amber, Chomoo was proposed and agreed to, 
but was afterwards changed to the town of Sanganair, six miles 
south-west of Jeipoor, where Beejy Sing pitched his tents. As Jay 
Sing was quitting the durbar to give his brother the meeting, the 
Nazir entered with a message irom the queen-mother, to know 
“ why her eyes should not be blessed with witnessing the meeting 
“ an(I recon^iation of the two Laljia."* The Raja referred the 
request to the chiefs, who said there could be no objection. 

The Nazir prepared the mahadole, with three hundred chariots for 
the females ; but instead of the royal litter containing the queen- 
mother. it was occupied by Oogur S^n, the Bhatti chief, and each 
covered chariot contained two chosen SiUehposhians, or men at arms. 
Not a soul but the Nazir and his master were aware of the treachery, 
The procession left the capital ; money was scattered with profusion 
by the attendants of the supposed queen-mother, to the people who 
thronged the highways, rejoicing at the approaching condnsion of 
these fraternal feuds. 

A messenger having brought the intelligence that the queen-mother 
had anived at the palace of Sanganair, the Baja and hie 
mounted to join her. The brothers first met and embraced, when 
Jey Sing presented the grant of Busswa, saying, with some warmft, 
that if his brother preferred ruling at Amblr, he would abandon his 
birth-right and take Busswa. Beejy Sing, overcome with this 
kindness, replied, that " all his wants were satisfied.” When the 
time to separate had arrived, the Nazir came into the court with a 
message from the queen-mother, to say, that if the chiefo would 
withdraw she would come and see her children, or that they might 
come to her apartment. Jey Sing referred his mother’s wish to the 
chiefs, saying he had no will but theirs. Having advised the brothers 
to wait on me queen-mother, they proceedeohand in band to the 
interior of the mahl. When arrived at the door, Jey Sing, taking 
his dagger from his girdle, delivered it to an eunuch, saying, “ what 
*' occasion for this here ?” and Beejy Sing, not to be outdone in 
confidence, followed his example. As the Nazir closed the door, 
Beejy Sing found himself, not in the embrace of the queen- 
mother, but in the iron gripe of the gigantic Bhatti, who 
instantly bound him hand and foot, and placing him in the 
wOiadole, the mock female procession with their prisoner returned 
to Amb^. In an hour, tidings were conveyed to Jey Sing 

epithet of endearment used by all classes of Hindus towards 
their children, from the Sanscrit larla. 
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of the prisoner being safely lodged in the castle, when he rejoined 
the conclave of his chiefs ; who on seeing him enter alone, attended 
by some of the ' men at arms,’ stared at each other, and asked “ what 
" had become of Beejy Sing ?” — " Humuir& pait myn" ‘in my belly!’ 
was the reply. " We are both the sons of Bishen Sing, and I the 
“ eldest. If it is your wish that he should rule, then slay me and 
“bring him forth. For you I have forfeited my faith, for should 
“ Beejy Sing have introduced, as assuredly he would, your enemies 
“ and mine, you must have perished.” Hearing this, the chiefs were 
amazed; but there was no remedy, and they left the palace in 
silence. Outside were encamped six thousand imperial horse, 
furnished by the vizier as the escort of Beejy Sing, whose commander 
demanded what had become of their trust. Jey Sing replied, “ It 
“ was no affair of theirs,” and desired them to be gone, “ or he would 
“ request their horses of them.” They had no alternative but to 
retrace their steps, and thus was Beejy Sing made prisoner.* 

Whatever opinion the moralist may attach to this specimen of 
" the hundred and nine goon" of the roval astronomer of Amb^r, 
which might rather be styled goonaf (vice) than goon (virtue), no 
one will deny that it was done in a most masterly manner, and 
where divX or stratagem is a necessary expedient, did honour to the 
talents of Jey Sing and the Nazir, who alone, says the nan-ative, 
were accessory to the plot In this instance, moreover, it was 
perfectly justifiable ; for with the means and influence of the vizier 
to support him, Beejy Sing must, sooner or later, have supplanted 
his brother. The fate of Beejy Sing is not stated. 

The Cutchwaha state, as well as Its capital, owes everything to 
Jey Sing : before his time, it had little political weight beyond rtat 
which it acquired from the personal character of its princes, and 
their estimation at the Mo^l court. Yet, nothwithstanding the 
intimate connexion which eiusted between the Amb^r Bajas and the 
imMrial family, from Baber to Arungz^, their patrimonial estates 
haa been very little enlarged since Pujoon, the cotemporary of the 
last Rajpoot emperor of Dehli. Nor was it till the troubles which 
ensued on the demise of Arungz^, when the empire was eventually 
partitioned, that Amb^r was entitled to the name of a raj. During 
those tronbles, Jey Sing's power, as the king’s lieutenant in Agia, 
which embraced his hereditary domains, gave him ample opportunity 
to enlar^ and consolidate his territory. The manner in which he 
possessed himself of the independent districts of Deoti and Rajore, 
affords an additional insight into the national character, and that of 
this prince. 

At the accession of Jey Sing, the raj of AmWr consisted only of 
the three pergunnahs or districts of Amb&, Deosah, and Bussao ; the 


* I have made a verbatim translation of this goon. 

+ This is a singular instance of making the privative an affix instead of 
prefix ; a-goon, ‘ without virtue,’ would be the common form. 
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western tracts had been sequestrated, and added to the royal domains 
attached to Ajnrer. The Shekhavati confederation was superior to, 
and independent of. the parent state, whose boundaries were as 
follows : The royal t’hanna (garrison) of Chatsoo, to the south ; 
those of Sambhur to the west, and Hasunah to the north-west; 
while to the east, Deosah and Bussao formed its frontier. The 
kotribunds, as they denominate the twelve great feudalities, pos- 
sessed but very slender domains, and were held cheap by the great 
vassals of M^war, of whom the Saloombra chief was esteemed, even 
by the tiret Peshwa, as the equal of the prince of the Cutchwahas. 

Rajore was a city of great antiquity, the capital of a petty state 
called Deoti, ruled by a chief of the Birgtiojur tribe, descended, like 
the Cutchwahas, from lUima, but through LSo, the elder son. The 
Birgoojuis of Rajore had obtained celebrity amongst the more 
modem Rajpoots, by their invincible repugnance to matrimonial 
alliance with the Mahomedans ; and while the Cutchwahas set the 
d^rading example, and by so doing eventually raised themselves to 
affluence, the Birgoojur ‘conquered renown in the song of the bard,’ 
by performiiw the saka in defence of his honour. While, therefow, 
Sowft^ Jey ^ng ruled as a viceroy over kingdoms, the Birgoojur 
was serving with his contingent with the Byees^, and at the period 
in question, in Andpaheher, on the Ganges. When absent on duty, 
the safety of Rajore depended on his younger brother. One day, 
while preparing for the chase of the wild boar, he became so 
impatient for bis dinner, tlmt his sister-in-law remarked, “ one would 
" suppose you were going to throw a lance at Jey Sing, you are in 
“ such a hurry.” This was touching a tender subject, wr it will be 
recollected tliat the first territory in the plains obtained by tlie 
Cutchwahas, on their migration from Nurwar, was Deosah, a 
Birgoojur possession. “ By Thakoor-ji (the Lord), I shall do so, ere 
‘‘ I eat from your hands again,” was the fierce reply. With ten 
horsemen he left Rajoi-e, and took post under the dkoolkote, or 
‘ mud walls,’ of Ambdr. But weeks and months fled ere he 
found an opportunity to execute his threat ; he gradually sold 
all his horses, and was obliged to dismiss his attendants. Still he 
lingered, and sold his clothes, and all his arms, except his spear ; 
he had been three days without food, when he sold half his 
turban for a meal. That day, Jey Sing left the castle by the 
road called mora, a circuitous path to avoid a bill. He was in his 
sook’hdsun ;* as he passed, a spear was delivered, which lodged in 
the corner of the litter. A hundred swords flew out to slay the 
assassin ; but the Baja called aloud to take him alive, and carry him 
to Amb^r. When brought before him and asked who he was, and 
the cause of such an act, he boldly replied, “ I am the Deoti Bir- 
“ goojur, and threw the spear at you merely from some words with 
“my Bkdbee; either kill or release me.” He related how long he 
had lain in wait for him, and added, that “ had he not been four 


* A litter, literally ' seat {atun) of ease (sooi’A).’ 
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“tlays without food, the spear would have done its duty.” Jey Sing, 
with politic magnanimity, freed him from restraint, gave him a 
horse and di-ess of honour (kli^lat), and sent him, escorted by fifty 
home, in safety to Rajore. Having told his adventure to his sister- 
in-law, she replied, “ you have wounded the envenomed snake, and 
“ have given water to the state of Rajore.” She knew that a pretext 
alone was wanting to Jey Sing, and this was now unhappily given. 
With the advice of the elders, the females and children were sent to 
the Raja at Andpsheher,* and the castles of Deoti and Rajore were 
prepaa-ed for the storm. 

On the third day after the occurrence, Jey Sing, in a full meeting 
of his chiefs, relate the circumstance, and held out the heera atminst 
Deoti ; but Mohua Sing of Chomoo warned his prince of the risk of 
such an attempt, as the Birgoojur chief was not only estimated at 
court, but then served with his contingent. This opinion of the 
chief noble of Amber alarmed the assembly, and none were eager to 
seek the dangerous distinction. A month passed, and war against 
Deoti was again proposed ; but none of tne Kotribnnds seeming 
inclined to oppose the opinion of their ostensible head, Futteh 
Sing Bunbeerpota, the chieftain of one hundred and fifty vas.sals, 
accepted the hee'ra, when five thousand horse were ordered to 
assemble under his command. Hearing that the Birgoojur had left 
Rajore to celebrate the festival of Gungore, he moved towards him, 
sending on some messengers "ivith “ the compliments of Futteh Sing 
" Bunbeerpota, and that he was at hand,” The young Birgoojur, wlio, 
little expecting any hostile visitation, was indulging during this 
festive season, put the heralds to death, and with his companions, com- 
pletely taken by surnnse, was in turn cut to pieces by the Jeipoor 
ti-oops. The Rani of Rajore was the sister of the Cutchwaha chief 
of Chomoo ; she was about giving a pledge of affection to her absent 
lord, when Rajore was surprised and taken. Addressing the victor, 
i’utteh Sing, she said, “ Brother, give me the gift {dan) of my 
'■ womb but suddenly reeoDecting tliathef own unwise speeeli had 
occasioned this low of her child’s inheritance, exclaiming, “ Why 
should I preserve life to engender feuds T she sheathed a dagger in 
her bosom and expired. The heads of the vanquislicd Birgoojur.s 
were tied up in handkerehiefs, and suspending them from their 
.saldle-horses, the victore returned to their prince, who sent for that 
of his intended assassin, the young Birgoojur chieftain. As soon as 
Mohun Sing recognized the features of his kinsman, the teare poured 
down his face. Jey Sing, recollecting the advice of this, the firet 
noble of his court, which delayed his revenge a whole month, called 
his grief treason, and upbraided him, saying, “ when the spear was 
“ levelled for my destruction, no teai- fell.” He sequestrated Chomoo, 
and banished him from Dhoondar : the chief found refuge with the 
Eana at Oodipoor. “ Thus (says the manuscript) did Jey Sing dis- 


* The descendants of tiiis hieftaiu still occupy lauds at AnOpsheher. 
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“ possess the Birgoojur of Deoti and Rajore, whieli were added to his 
“ dominions : they embraced all the tract now called Macherri.’’* * * § 

Amongst the foibles of Jey Sing’s character was his partiality to 
“strong drink.” What this beverage was, whether the juice of the 
maMu (mead), or the essence (arao) of rice, the traditional chw- 
nicies of Amb^r do not declare, though they mention fiaquent 
appeals from Jey Sing drunk, to Jey Sing sober : one anecdote has 
already been related.f 

In spite of his many defects, Jey Sing’s name is destined to 
descend to posterity as one of the most remarkable men of his ^e 
and nation. 

Until Jey Sing’s time, the palace of Ambdr, built by the great 
Eaja Maun, inferior to ma^ private houses in the new city, was 
the chief royal residence. The Mirza Raja made several additions to 
it, but these were trifles compared with the edifice added}: by Sowft^ 
Jey Sing, which has made the residence of the Cutehwaha princes 
as celebrated as those of Boondi or Oodipoor, or, to boiTow a more 
appropriate comparison, the Kremlin at Moscow. It was in S. 1784 
(A.D. 1728) that he laid the foundation of Jeipoor. Raja Mull was 
the mosaheb, Kirparam the stationary vakeel at Dehli, and Boodh 
Sing Khombani, with the oorcioo, or royal camp, in the Dekhan :• 
all eminent men. The position he chose for the new capital enabled 
him to connect it with the ancient castle of Ambdr, situated imon a 

f eak at the apex of the re-entering angle of the range called KkaU- 
ho ; a strong circumvallation en^osed the gorge of the mountain, 
and was carried over the crest of the hills, on either side, to unite 
with the castle, whilst all the adjoining passes were strongly fortified. 

The sumptuary laws which he endeavoured to establish throughout 
Rajpootana for the regulation of marriages, in order to check those 
lavish expenses that led to infanticide and satis, will be again called 
forth when the time is ripe for the abolition of all such unhallowed 
acts. Kor this end, seai-ch should be made for the historical legends 
called the ‘ hundred and nine acts,’ in the archives of Jeipoor, to 
wliich ready access could be obtained, and which should be ran- 
sacked for all the traces of this great man’s mind.g Like all Hindus, 

* R^ore is esteemed a place of great antiquity, and the chief seat of tie 
Birgoojur tribe for ages, a tribe mentioned with high respect in the works of 
the bard Chund, and celebrated in the wars of Pirthi Raj. I sent a party to 
Rajore in 1813. 

t Annals of Marwar, VoL II, p. 96. 

1 The manuscript says, “ On the spot where the first Jey Sing erected the 
“ three mahls, and excavated the tank called the Tdlkutoi^ he erected other 
“ edifices.” As Hindu princes never throw down the works of their predecessors, 
this means that he added greatly to the old palace. 

§ By such researches we should in all probability recover those sketches of 
ancient history of the various dynasties of Rajpootana, which he is said to have 
collected with great pains and labour, and the genealogies of the old ra^ 
under the titles of Bc^avali and Bsy Taririgini : besides, the astronomical 
wor^ either original or translations, such as were collected by Jey Sing, 
would be a real gflt to science. 
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he was tolerant ; and a Brahmin, a Mahomedan, or a Jain, were 
alike certain of patronage. The Jains enjoyed his peculiar estima- 
tion, from the superiority of their knowledge, and he is said to have 
been thoroughly conversant both in their doctrines and their histories. 
Vidhyidhur, one of his chief coadjutors in his astronomical pursuits, 
and whose genius planned the city of Jeipooi', was a Jain, and 
claimed spiritual descent from the celebrated Hemachaiya, of Nehr- 
valla, minister and spiritual guide of his namesake, the great Sidraj 
Jey Sing.* 

Amongst the vanities of the founder of Amber, it is said that he 
intended to get up the ceremony of the cmuwm&llia. yUga, or ‘ sacrifice 
of the horse,' a rite which his research into the traditions of his 
nation must have informed him had heentailed destruction on a!) who 
had attempted it, from the days of Janmeja the Pandu, to Jeichund, 
the last Rajpoot monarch of Canouj. It was a virtual assumption 
of univeraal supremacy ; and although, perhaps, in virtue of his 
office, as the satrap of Dehli, the home dedicated to the sun might 
have wandered unmolested on the banks of the Ganges, he would 
most assuredly have found his way into a Rahtore stable had he 
roamed in the direction of the desert : or at the risk both of^'ei’ct and 
gadi Hife aud throne), the Hara would have seized him, had ho 
fancied the pastures of the Chumbuht He erected a sacrificial hall 
of much beauty and splendour, whose columns and ceilings were 
covered with plates of silver ; nor is it improbable that the steed, 
emblematic of Sv/rya, may have been led round the hall, and after- 
wards sacrificed to the solar divinity. The Yiigsula of Jey Sing, 
one of the great ornaments of the city, was, however, stripped of its 
rich decoration by his profligate descendant, the late Juggut Sing, 
who had not the grace even of Rehoboam, to replace Siem witJi 
inferior ornaments ; and the noble treasures of learning which Jey 
Sing had collected from every quarter, the accumulated results of 
his own research and that of his predecessor, were divided into two 
portions, and one-half was given to a common prostitute, the favourite 
of the day. The most remarkable MSS. were, till lately, hawking 
about Jeipoor. 

SowA^ Jey Sing died in S. 1709 (A.D. 1743), having ruled forty- 
four years. Three of his wives and several concubines ascended hi.s 
funeral pyre, on which science expired with him, 

* He ruled from S. 1150 to S. 1201, A.D. 1004, 1145. 

+ See Vol. I. p. 7l, for a description of the rite of Atu-amidh't 
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CHAPTER III. 

Thz Rajpoot league.— Agep-andizment of AmUr.—Besiii-i Sing succeeds.— 
Intestine trosA)les produced by polygamy.— Madkd Sing.—Tlic J&U.— Their 
Rajas.— Violalim of the Avdier teritory by the J&ta.— Battle.— Rise of 
Madteiii.— Decline of the Cutehwahapowei- after the death, of MadM Sing.— 
Pirlhi Sing.—Pertdp Sing.—Intiigues at his court.— The. stratagems of 
Kltooshialiram, and the Machem-i chief. — Death qf Feeros the feelbin 
paramow of the Pai-Rani.— Broils viith the MahrcMas—Pm-t&p attains 
majurity, and gains the victory of Tonga. — His difficulties. — Exactions of the 
Mahrattas.—Juggut Sing.— His follies and despicable character.— Makes Ras- 
caphoor, his concubine, qtceen of half Ambir.— Project to depose him prevented 
by a timely saanfke. — Mohun Sing elected hie successor, 

The league formed at this time by the three chief powers of Raj- 
pootana has already been noticed in the annals of M^war. It was 
one of self-preservation ; and while the Rahtores added to Marwar 
from Guzzerat, the Cutchwahas consolidated all the districts in their 
neighbourhood under Amb6r. The Shekhavati federation was com- 
pelled to become tributary, and but for the rise of the Jits, the 
state of Jeipoor would have extended from the lake of Samhhur to 
the Jumna. 

Eesuri Sing succeeded to a well-defined territory, heaps of treasure, 
an efficient ministiy, and a good army ; but the seeds of destruction 
lurked in the socicu edifice so lately raised, and polygamy was again 
the immediate agent. Eesuri Sing was the successor of Jey Sing, 
according to the fixed laws of primogeniture ; but Madhij Sing, a 
younger son, bom of a princess of M^war, possessed conventional 
rights which vitiated those of birth. These have already been dis- 
cussed, as well as their disastrous issue to the unfortunate Eesuri 
Sing, who was not calculated for the times, being totally deficient 
in mat nervous energy of character, without which a Rajpoot prince 
can enforce no respect. His conduct on the Abdalli invasion 
admitted the construction of cowardice, though his retreat from the 
field of battle, when the commander-in-chief, Kumurodin Khan, was 
killed, might have been ascribed to political motives, wei'e it not 
recorded that his own wife received him with gibes and reproaches. 
There is every appearance of Jey Sing having repented of his 
engagement on obtaining the hand of the Seesodra princess, namely, 
that her issue sliould succeed, as he had in his life-time given an 
appanage unusually large to Madhd Sing, viz., the four pergunnahs 
oiTonk, Rampoora, Phaggi, and Malpoora. The Rana also, who 
supported his nephew’s claims, assigned to him the rich fief of 
Rampoora Bbanpoora in Mdwai', which as well as Tonk Rampoora, 
constituting a petty sovereignty, were, with eighty-four lacs (£840,000 
sterling), eventually made over to Holcai' for supporting his claims 
to the ‘cushion’ of Jeipoor. The consequence of this barbarous 
intervention in the international quarrels of the Rajpoots annihilated 
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the certain prospect they had of national independence, on the 
breaking up of the empire, and subjected them to a thraldom still 
more degrading, from which a chance of redemption is now ofiered 
to them. 

Madhii Sing, on his accession, displayed great vigour of mind, and 
though faithful to his engagements, he soon shewed the Mahrattas 
he would admit of no protracted interference in his affairs ; and had 
not the rising power of the Jats distracted his attention and divided 
his resources, he would, had his life been prolonged, in conjunction 
with the Rahtores, have completely humbled their power. But this 
near enemy embarrassed all his plans. Although the hiatoiy of the 
Jits is now well known, it may not be impertinent shortly to com- 
memorate the rise of a power’, which, from a rustic condition, in 
little more than half a century was able to baffle the armies of 
Britain, led by the most popular commander it ever had in the East ; 
for tilt the siege of Bhurtpore the name of Lake was always coupled 
with victory. 

The Jits* are a branch of the great Getic race, of which enough 
has been said in various parts of this work. Though reduced from 
the rank they once had amongst the ‘ thirty-six royal races,’ they 
appear never to have renounced the love of independence, which 
they contested with Cyrus in their original haunts in Sogdiana The 
name of the Cincinnatus of the Jdits, who abandoned his plough to 
lead his countrymen agadnsb their tyi'ants, was Choor-amun. T^tng 
advant^e of the eanguinaiy civil wai-s amongst the successors of 
Arungzeb, they erected petty castles in the villages (whose lands 
they cultivated) of Thoon and Sinsini, and soon obtained the dis- 
tinction of hoaMks, or ‘ robbers,’ a title which they were not slow to 
merit, by their inroads as far as the royal abode of Ferochsdr. The 
Syeds, then in power, commanded Jey Sing of Amber to attack 
them in their strong-holds, and Thoon and Sinsini were simulta- 
neously invested. But the Jats, even in the very infancy of their 
power, evinced the same obstinate skill in defending mud walls, 
which in later times gained them so much celebrity. The royal 
astronomer of Amber was foiled, and after twelve months of toll, was 
ingloriously compelled to raise both sieges. 

Not long after this event, Buddun Sing, the younger brother of 
Chooramun, and a joint proprietor of the land, was for some mis- 
conduct placed in restraint, and had remained so for some ycam, 
when, through the intercession of Jej' Sing and the guarantee of the 
other Bhomia J^ts, he was liberated. His hist act was to fly to 
Amber, and to bring its prince, at the head of an army, to invest 
Thoon, which, after a gallant defence of six months, surrendered and 
was razed to the ground. Chooramun and his son, Mohkum Sing, 

* It lias been seen how the Yadu-Bhatti princes, when they fell from theic 
rank of Rajpoots, assumed that of Jits, or J&ts, who are assuredly a mixture of 
the Rajpoot and Yuti, Jit, or Getc races. See p. 204. 
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effected their escape, and Buddun Sing was proclaimed chief of the 
Jftbs, and installed, as Raja, by Jey Sing, in the town ofDeeg, 
destined also in after>times to have its share of fame. 


Buddun Sing had a numerous progeny, and four of his sons 
obtained notoriety, viz., Soorajmull, Subharam, PertAp Sing, aad 
Beernarain. Buddun Sing subjected several of the royal districts to 
hia authority. He abdicated his power in favour of his elder son, 
Soorajmull, having in the first instence assigned the district of Wayr, 
on which he had constmcted a fort, to his son Pertdp. 


Soorajmull inherited all the turbulence and energy requisite to carry 
on the plans of his predecessors.' His first act was to dispossess a 
relative, named Kaima, of the castle of Bhurtpoor, afterwards the 
celebrated capital of the JfLts. In the year S. 1820 (A.D. 1764), 
Soorajmull carried his audacity so far as to make an attempt upon 
the imperial city ; but here his career was cut short by a party of 
Baloch horse, who slew him while enjoying the chase. He had five 
sons, via., Jowahir Sing, Ruttun Sing, Newul Sing, Nahur Sing, 
Runjeet Sing, and also an adopted son, named Hurdeo Buksh, picked 
up while hunting. Of these five sons, the first two were by a wife 
01 the Koormi* tribe; the third was by a wife of the Mdlm, or 
horticultural class ; while the others were by Jatni’a, or women of 
his own race. 

Jowahir Sing, who succeeded, was the contemporary of Raja 
Madbd Sing, whose reign in Jeipoor we have just reached ; and to 
the J&t’s determination to measure swords with him were owing, 
not only the frustration of his schemes for humbling the Mabratta, 
but the dismemberment of the country by the defection of the chief 
of Macheni. Jowahir Sing, in A.H. 1182, having in vain solicited 
the district of Kamona, manifested his resentment by instantly march- 
ing through the. Jeipoor territories to the sacred lake of Poshkur, 
without any previous intimation. He there met Raja Beejy Sing of 
Marwar, who, in spite of his JS,t origin, condescended to “exchange tur- 
bans,” the sign of friendship and fraternal adoption. At this period, 
Madhfi Sings health was on the decline, «and his counsels were guided 
by two brothers, named Huxsad and Goorsad, who i^resonted 
the insulting conduct of the JAt and required inatractions. They were 
commanded to address him a letter warning him not to return 
through the territories of Ambdr, and the chiefs were desired to 
assemble their retainers in order to punish a repetition of the insult. 
But the Jitt, who had determined to abide the consequences, paid no 
regard to the letter, and returned homewards by the same route. 
This was a justifiable ground of quarrel, and the united Koh'Cbwtda 
marched to the encounter, to maintain the pretensions of their 
equestrian order against the plebeian J&t. A d^perate conflict 
ensued, which, though it terminated in favour of the Cutchwahas, 


* The Koonni (the Koolmbi of the Dekhan) is perhaps the moat numerous, 
next to the JUto, of all the agricultural cla^s. 
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and in the flight of the leader of the Jilta, proved destructive to 
Amber, in the loss of almost every chieftain of note.* 

This battle was the indirect cause of the formation of Macherri 
into an independent state, which a few words will explain. PertAp 
Sing, of the Narooka clan, held the fief of Macherri ; for some fault 
he was banished the country by Madhu Sing, and fled to Jowahir 
Sing, from whom he obtained sirna (sanctuary), and lands for his 
maintenance. The ex-chieftain of Macherri had, as conductors of 
his household affairs and his agents at court, two celebrated men, 
Khooshialiramf and Nundram, who now shared his exile amongst 
the Jits. Though enjoying protection and hospitality at Bhurtpoor, 
they did not the less feel the national insult, in that the J&t should 
dare thus unceremoniously to traverse their country. Whether the 
chief saw in this juncture an opening for reconciliation with his 
liege lord, or that a pure spirit of patriotism alone influenced him, he 
abandoned the place of refuge, and ranged himself at his old post, 
under the standard of Ambdr, on the eve of the battle, to the gaming 
of which he contributed not a little. For this opportune act of 
loyalty his past errors were forgiven, and Madhii Sing, who only 
survived that battle four days, mtored him to his favour and his 
flef of Macherri. 

Madhij Sing died of a dysentery, after a rule of seventeen years. 
Had he been spared, in all human probability he would have repaired 
the injurious effects of the contest which gave him the ffodi of 
Amb^r ■, but a minority, and its accustomed anarchy, made his death 
the point from which the Cutchwaha power declined. He built 
several cities, of which that called after him Madhupoor, near the 
celebrated fortress of Rinthumbor, the most secure of the commemial 
cities of Raiwarra, is the most remarkable. He inherited no small 

S ortion of his father’s love of science, which continued to make 
eipoor the I'esort of learned men, so as to eriipse even the sacred 
Benares. 

Pirthi Sing II, a minor, succeeded, under the guardianship of the 
mother of his younger brother, Pertip. The queen-regent, a Chonda- 

* Having given a slight sketch of the origin of the JAts, 1 maj here 
conclude it 

Huttun Sing, the brother of Jowabir, succeeded him. He was assassinated 
by a Gosa^n Brahmin from Bindrabund, who had undertaken to teach the jAt 
prince the transmutation of metak and had obtained considerable sums on 
pretence of preparing the process. Finding the day arrive on which he was to 
commence operation^ and which would reveal his impo-sture, he had no way of 
escape but by applying the knife to his dupe. Kesuri Sing, an infant, suc- 
ceeded, under the guardianship of his uncle, Newul Sing. Runjeet Sing suc- 
ceeded him, a name renowned for the defence of Bhurtpoor against Lord Lake. 
He died A.B. 1819, and was succeeded by the eldest of four sons, i-ii., Rundheer 
Sing. Baldeo Sing, Hurdeo Sing, ana Lucbmun Sing. The infant son of 
Rundheer succeeded, under the tutelage of his uncle ; to remove whom the 
British army destroyed Bhurtpoor, which plundered it of its wealth, both 
public and private. 

+ Father of two men scarcely lcs.« celebrated than himself. Chuttiirbho.i and 
Duolut Ram. 
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wutni, wa,? of an ambitious and i-esolute diameter, but dep-aded by 
her pai-amour, Feeroz, a Feelhdn, or ‘ elephant-driver,’ -whom she 
made member of her council, which disgusted the chiefs, who 
alienated themselves from court and remained at their estates 
Determined, however, to dispense with their aid, she entertained 
a mercenary army under the celebrated Umbaji, with which 
she enforced the collection of tlie revenue. Arut Ram was at 
this period the D^wto, or prime minister, and Khooshialiram Bora, 
a name afterwards conspicuous in the politics of this court, was 
associated in the ministry. But though these men were of the 
highest order of talent, their influence was neutralized by that of 
the Feelbdn, who controlled both the regent Rani and the state, 
Matters remained in this humiliating posture during nine yeais, 
when Pirthi Sing died through a faU from his horse, though not 
without suspicions that a dose of poison accelerated the vacancy of 
the gadl, which the Rani desired to see occupied by her own son. 
The scandalous chronicle of that day is bj' no means tender of the 
reputation of Madhii Sing’s widow. Having a direct interest in the 
death of Pirthi Sing, the laws of common sense were violated in 
appointing her guardian, notwithstanding her claims asPdt Rani, 
or chief queen of the deceased. Pirthi Sing, though he never 
emerged Irom the trammels of minority and the tutelage of the 
Chondawatni, yet contracted two marriages, one with Bikaner, the 
other with Kishengurh. By the latter he had a son, Maun Sing. 
Every court in Rajpootana has its Pretender, and young Maun was 
long the bugbear to the court of Amb^r. He was removed secretly, 
on ftis father’s death, to the maternal roof at Kishengurh ; but as 
this did not ofl’er sufficient security, he was sent to Sindia's camp, 
and has ever since lived on the bounty of the Mahratta chief at 
Gwalior.* 

Pertip Sing was immediately placed upon the gadi Iw the queen- 
regent, his mother, and her council, consisting of the f'eelbin, and 
Khooshialiram, who had now received the title of Baja, and the tank 
of prime minister. He employed the power thus obtained to 
supplant his rival Feeroz, and the means he adopted established the 
independence of his old master, the chief of mcherri. This chief 
was the only one of note who absented himself from the ceremony 
of the installation of his sovei'eign. He was countenanced by the 
minister, whose plan to get rid of his rival was to create as much 
confusion as possible. In order that distress might reach the court, 
he gave private instructions that the zemindars should withhold 


* Two or three times he had a chance of being placed on the gadi (ride letter 
of Resident with Sindia to Government, 27th Marrii 1812), which assuredly 
oi^t to be his : once, about 1810, when the nobles of Jeipoor were disgusted 
wiffi the libertine Ju^t Sing ; and again, upon the death of this dissolute 
prince, in 1820. The last occasion presented a fit occasion for his accession ; 
but the British Government were then the arbitrators, and I doubt much if his 
claims were disclosed to it, or understood by those who had the decision of the 
question, which nearly terminated in a civil war. 
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tlieii' jjayments ; but tliese minor stratagems would liave been 
unavailing, had be not associated in his schemes the last I'emnants 
of power about the Mogul thi-one. Nujif Khan was at this time tlie 
iinperial commander, who, aided by the Mahruttas, proceeded to 
expel the J&ts from the city of Agra. He then atucked them, in 
their strong-hold of Bhurtpoor. Newul Sing was then the chief of 
the Jats. The Jdaeherri chief saw in the last act of exi>iring vigour 
of the imperialists an opening for the furtherance of his views, and 
he united his troops to those of Nujif Khan. This timely succour, 
and Ills subsequent aid in defeating the J'Ats, obtained for him tlie 
title of Kao Kaja, and a sunniul for Jlaclierri, to hold direct of the 
cmwn. Khooshialiram, who, it is said, chalked out this course, 
made his old master’s success the basis of his own operations to 
supplant the Feelb/in. Affecting the same zeal that he recommended 
to the chief of Macherri, he volunteered to join the imperial standard 
with all the forces of Amblr. The queen-regent did not oppose the 
Bhora’s plan, but determined out of it still higher to exalt her 
favourite : she put him at the head of the force, which post tlie 
minister had intended for himself. This exaltation proved his ruin. 
Feeroz, in command of the Amb^r array, met the Rao Raja of 
Maelierri on equal terms in the tent of the impeiial commander. 
Foiled in these schemes of attaining the sole control of affairs, 
tlirough the measure adopted, the Ma^ierri chief, at the instigation 
of his associate, resolved to accomplish his objects by less justifiable 
means. He sought the friendship of the Feelbfin, and so successfully 
ingratiated himself in his confidence as to administer a dose of 
poison to him, and in conjunction with the Bhoi-a succeeded to tho 
charge of the government of Amber. The regent-queen soon 
followed the Feetbin, and Raja Pertap was j’ct too young to guide 
tlie state vessel without aid. The Rao Raja and the Bhoia, alike 
ambitious, soon quarrelled, and a division of the imperialists, under 
the celebrated Hamadan Khan, was called in by the Bhora Then 
followed those intenninable broils which brought in the Malirattas. 
Leagues were formed with them against the imperialists one day, 
and dissolved the next ; and this went on until the majority of 
Pei'tdp, who detennined to extricate himself from bondage, and 
formed that league, elsewhere mentioned, which ended in tho gloriou.s 
victory of Tonga, and for a time the expulsion of all their enemies, 
whether imperial or Mahrattas. 

To give a full narrative of the events of tliis reign, would be to 
recount the hi.stoiy of the empire in its expiring moments. Through- 
out the twenty-five yeai-s’ rule of Pertap, he and his countiy iindei- 
went many vicissitude.s. He was a gallant prince, and not deficient 
ill judgment ; but neither gallantry nor prudence could successfully 
apply the resources of his petty state against its numerous pre- 
datory foe.-j and its internal dissensions. The defection of Machei'i i 
was a serious blow to Jeipoor, and the neeessaiy subsidies soon 
lightened the hoards accumulated by bis predecessor's. Two payments 
to the Mahrattus took away eighty lacs of rupees (£800.1)00); j-et 
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such was the mass of treasure, notwithstanding tlie enormous sums 
lavished by Madhil Sing for the support of his claims, besides those 
of tlie regency, that Pertdp expended in charity alone, on the victoty 
of Tonga, A.D. 1789, the sura of twenty-four lacs, or a quarter of a 
million sterling. 

In A.D. 1791, after the subsequent defeats at Patun, and the 
disruption of the alliance with the Rahtores, Tukaji Holcar invaded 
Jeipoor, and extorted an annual tribute, which was afterwards trans- 
ferred to Ameer Khan, and continues a permanent incumbrance on 
the resourc&s of Jeipoor. From this period to A.D. 1803, the year of 
Pert^p’s death, his country was alternately desolated by Sindia’s 
armies, under De Boigne or Perron, and the other hordes of robbers, 
who frequently contested with each other the possession of the 
spoils. 

Juggut Sing succeeded in A.D. 1803, and ruled for seventeen years, 
with the dism-aceful distinction of being the most dissolute prince of 
his race or of his age. The events with which his reign is crowded 
would fill volumes were they worthy of being recorded. Foreign 
invasions, cities besieged, capitulations and war-contributions, occa- 
sional acta of heroism, when the invader forgot the point of honour, 
court intrigues, diversified, not unfrequently, by an appeal to the 
sword or dagger, even in the precincts of the court. Sometimes the 
daily journaJs (akhars) disseminated the scandal of the mwula 
(female apartments), the follies of the libertine prince witii his concu- 
bine Raa-capkoor, or even less worthy objects, who excluded from 
the nuptial couch’ his lawful mates of the noble blood of Joda, or 
Jessa, me Bahtores and Bhattis of the desert. We shall not disgrace 
these annals with the history of a life which discloses not one 
redeeming virtue amidst a cluster of effeminate vices, including the 
rankest, in the opinion of a Rajpoot — cowardice. The black ti-ansac- 
tion respecting the princess of Oodipoor has already been related 
(Vol, I, p. 396), which covered liiin with disgrace, and inflicted a 
greater loss, in his estimation, even than that of character — a million 
sterling. The treasures of the Jey-Mi/ndra were i-apidly dissipated, 
to the grief of those faithful hereditary guardians, the Meenas of 
Kaliklio, some of whom committed suicide rather than see these 
sacred deposits squandered on their prince’s unworthy pursuits. The 
lofty walls which surrounded the beautiful city of Jey Sing were 
insulted by every marauder; commerce was interrupted, and 
agriculture rapidly declined, partly from insecurity, but still more 
from the perpetual exactions of his minions. One day a tailor* 
ruled the councils, the next a Baniah, who might be succeeded by a 
Brahmin, and each had in turn the honour of elevation to the donjon 
keep of Nahi^rh, the castle where criminals are confined, overlook- 


* Roiji Rhaioas was a tailor by birth, and, I believe, had in early life 
exercised the trade. He was, however, amongst the Moosahebi, or pri^y 
conndUore of Juggat Sing, and (I think) one of the ambassadors sent to treat 
with Lord Lake. 
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ing the city. The feudal chiefs held both his authority and his 
person in utter contempt, and the pranks he played with the 
'Essence of Camphoi-’ {ras-cophoor),* at one time led to serious 
thoughts of deposing him ; which project, when near maturity, was 
defeated by ti'ansferring ■' this queen of half of Amb^r,” to the prison 
of Nahrgjirh. In the height of his passion for this Islamite concu- 
bine, he formally installed her as queen of half his dominions, and 
actually conveyed to her in gift a moiety of the personalty of the 
crown, even to the invaluable library of the illustrious Jey Sing, 
which was despoiled, and its treasures distributed amongst her base 
relations. The Raja even struck coin in her name, and not only 
rode with her on the same elephant, but demanded from his chief^ 
tains those forms of reverence towards her, which were paid only 
to his legitimate queens. This their pride could not brook, and 
though the Dewan, or prime minister, Misr Sheonarain, al^it a 
Brahmin, called her “ daughter,” the brave Chand Sing of Doonee 
indignantly refused to take part in any ceremony at which she was 
present. This contumacy was punished by a mulct of £20,000, 
neai'ly four years’ revenue of the fief of Doonee I 

Menu allows that sovereigns may be deposed, and the aristocracy 
of Amb^r had ample justification for such an act. But unfortunately 
the design became known, and some judicious friend, as a salvo for 
the Baja’s dignity, propagated a report injurious to the fair fame 
of his Aspasia, which he afiected to believe ; a mandate issued for 
the sequestration of her property, and her incarceration in the castle 
allotted to criminals. There she was lost sight of, and Juggut 
continued to dishonour the gadi of Jey Sing until his death, on a 
day held especially sacred by the Rajpoot, the Slat of December 
1818, the winter solstice, when, to use their own metaphorical lan- 
gu^, “■ the door of heaven is re-opened.” 

Raja Juggut Sing left no issue, legitimate or illegitimate, and no 
]irovision h^ been made for a successor during his life. But as the 
laws of Rajpootana, political or religious, admit of no interregnum, 
and the funereal pyre must be lit by an adopted child if there be 
no natural issue, it was necessaiy at once to inaugurate a .successor ; 
and the choice fell on Mohun Sing, son of the ex-prince of Nurwnr. 
As this selection, in opposition to the established rules of succession, 
would, but for a posthumous birth, have led to a civil war, it may be 
proper to touch briefly upon the sulriect of hell's presumptive in Raj- 
jiootjina, more especially those of Jeipoor : the want of exact 
Icnowledge respecting this point, in those to whom its political rela- 
tions ivi^ us were at that time entrusted, might have had tlie most 
injurious effects on the British character. To set this in its proper 
light, we shall explain the principles of the alliance which rendered 
Jeipoor a tributary of Britain. 

t Ras-caphoor, I am aware, means ‘corrosive subiiuutc,' ijut it may also be 
iiiterpietco ‘ cs.^eucc of vaniphor.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Jeijmor tJie lad of llie lieypool states to embrace Uie proffered alliance of the 
Britis/t. — Procrastination hainlnal to the Rajpoots, as to all Asiatics. — Motives 
and ixnsidei‘atio7te wkick injitvencedthe Jeipoor cowtindeclininp onr alliance. 
—A treaty conclwled.— Death of Jiiggitt Sing.— Effects of our interference in 
the intrigues rejecting the succession. — Law of primogeiiitwre. — The ails 
attending on ignorance of Rajpoot customs.— Violation of the law of succesdon 
in die placing of Mohun Sing cm the ga,d,i.— Reasons for departing fi'om, the 
rule, of sxuxession.— Conduct of the British authorities. — The title cf Mohun 
Sing disputed by the legal heir-presumptive.— Dilemma of the Ncair andhis 
faetion. — The threatened disord^s prevented by die unexpected pregnaxunj oj 
one of Ike queexis gf Juggut Sing. — Biiih of a posthumous son. 

Jeipoor was the last of the principalities of Eajpootana to accept 
the protection tendered by the government of British India. To the 
latest moment, she delayed her sanction to a system which was to 
banish for ever the enemies of order. Our overtures and exj) 08 tu- 
lations were rejected, until the predatory powei-s of India had been, 
one after another, laid prostrate at our feet. The Pindarries were 
annihilated ; the PAshwa was exiled from Pooua to tlie Ganges ; the 
Boonsla was humbled ; Sindia palsied by his fears ; and Holcar, who 
had extensive lands assigned him, besides a regular tribute from 
Jeipoor, had received a death-blow to his power in the field of 
M-cnidpoor. 

Procrastination is the favourite expedient of all Asiatics ; and the 
Rajpoot, though a fatalist, often, by proti-acting the inosistible 
howidr (destiny), works out his deliverance. Ameer Khan, the 
lieutenant of Holcar, who held the lands and tribute of Jeipoor in 
jdeddd, or assignment for his troops, was the sole enemy of social 
order left to operate on the fears of Jeipoor, and to urge her to take 
refuge in our alliance ; and even he was upon the point of becoming 
one of the illustrious allies, who were to enjoy the “ perpetual friend- 
“ ship” of Great Britain. The Khan was at that veiy moment 
battering Madhurajpoora, a town almost within the sound of cannon- 
shot of Jeipoor, and we were compelled to make an indirect use of 
this incident to iiasten the decision of the Cutchwaha prince. The 
motives of his backwardne.s.s will appear from tlie following details. 

Various considerations combined to check the ardour with which 
we naturally expected our offer of protection would be embraced. 
The Jeipoor court retained a lively, but no gi-ateful remembrance, of 
the solemn obligations wc contracted with her in 1803, and the 
facility with which we extricated ourselves from them when expe- 
diency demanded, whilst we vainly attempted to throw the blame of 
violating the treaty upon our ally. To use the words of one who 
has been mixed up with all the political trausactions of that event- 
ful period, with reference to the letter delivered by the envoy at the 
Jeipoor court from our viceroy in the East, notifying the dissolution 
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of the alliance ; “ the justice of these grounds was warmly disputed 
“ by the court, which, under a lively sense of that imminent danger 
“ to which it had become exposed from this measure, almost forgot 
“ for a moment the temper and respect which it owed to the English 
“ nation.” But the native envoy from Jeipoor, attending tlie camp 
of the gallant Lake, took a still higher tone, and with a manly 
indignation obsei-ved, that “ this was the fii-st time, since the English 
“ government was established in India, that it had been known to 
“ make its faith subservient to its convenience a reproach the 
more bitter and unpalatable from its truth.* 

The enlarged and pi-ophetie views of Marquis Wellesley, which 
suggested the policy of uniting all these i-egular governments in a 
league against the predatory powers, were eounteiacted by the timid, 
temporising policy of Lord Cornwallis, who could discover nothing 
but weakness in this extension of our influence. What misery would 
not these states have been spared, had those engagements, executed 
through the noble Lake (a name never mentioned in India, by 
European or native, without reverence), been maintained ; for the 
fifteen years which intervened between the two peiiods produced 
more mischief to Rajwan-a than the preceding half century, and 
half a century more will not repair it ! 

A circumstance that tended to increase this distrust was our 
tearing Vizier Aili from his sanctuary at Jeipoor, which has cast an 
indeliWe stain upon the Cutchwaha name. We have elsewheref 
explained the privileges otsima, or 'sanctuary,’ which, when claimed 
by the unfortunate or criminal, is sacred in the eye of the Rajpoot. 
This trust we forced the Jeipoor state to violate, tliough she was 
then independent of us. It was no excuse for the act that the 
fugitive was a foul .assassin : we had no right to demand his 
surrender.* 

There were other objections to the proffered treaty of no small 
weight The Jeipoor court justly deemed one-fifth (eight lacs) of 
the gross revenues of tjie crown, a high i-ate of insurance for protec- 
tion ; but when we further stipulated for a prospective increaseg of 


* Fide Malcolm’s Political Histoiy of India, p. 434. t Vol. I, p. 454. 

t A better commentary on the opinions held by the natives upon this subject 
could not be given than the speech of Holcac’s envoy to the agent of the 
Governor-General of India, then with Lord Lake : “ Holcar’s vakeel demanded, 
with no slight degree of pertinacity, the cession of the Jeipoor and Boondi 
tributes ; and one of them, speaking of the former, stated, that he no doubt 
would continue to enjoy the iriendsmp of the English, as he had distmced 
himself to please that nation, ^ giving up Vizier AUi (who had sought his 
protection) to their vengeance, ihe vakeel was severely rebuked by the agent 
(Colonel, now Sir John Malcolm) for this insolent reflection on the conduct of 
an ally of the British Government, w'ho Lad delivered up a murderer whom it 
would have been infamy to shelter though the author of the “ Political 
“ History of India" might have added — but whom it was still greater infamy, 
according to l/teir Code, to surrender. Sec Malcolm’s Political History of India, 
p. 432. 

f See Article 6 of the Tienty, Appendix 
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nearly one-third of all surplus revenue beyond /oj'fi/ lacs, they saw, 
instead of the generous Briton, a soi-did trafficker of mercenary 
protection, whose rapacity transcended that of the Mahratta. 

Independent of these state objections, there-were abundance of 
private and individual motives arrayed in hostility to the British 
offer. For example : the ministers dreaded the surveillawe of a 
i-esident agent, as obnoxious to their authority and influence ; and 
the chieftains, whom rank and ancient usage kept at court as the 
counsellors of their prince, saw in prospect the surrender of crown- 
lands, which fraud, favour, or force, had obtained for them. Such 
were the principal causes which impeded the alliance between Amhdr 
and the Government-general of British India; but it would have 
marred the uniformity of Lord Hastings’ plan to have left a gap in 
the general protective system by the omission of Jeipoor. The 
events rapidly happening around them — the presence of Meer Khan 
— the expulsion of the orange flag of the Mahratta, and the substitu- 
tion of the British banner on tlie battlements of Ajmdr — at length 
produced a tardy and ungracious assent, and, on the 2d of April 
1818, a treaty of ten articles was concluded, which made the Cutoh- 
walia princes the friends and tributaries in perpetuity of Great 
Britain, 

On the 21st of December of the same year, Juggut Sing died, and 
the choice of a successor speedily evinced to the ministers the 
impracticability of their exercising, as in days of yore, that ‘‘ absolute 
“ power over their country and dependants,” guaranteed to them by 
the treaty.* Our office of arbitrating the differences between the 
Raja aud his vassals, on the subject of the usurpations from the 
crown-lands, was easy, and left no unpleasant feeling ; but when we 
intermeddled with the intrigues respecting the succession, our 
ignorance of established rights and usage rendered the interference 
offensive, and made the Jeipoor chiefs repent the alliance which 
temporary policy had inducecl their prince to accept. 

It may be of use in future negotiations, -to explain the usages 
which govern the different states of Rajpootana in respect to 
succession. The law of primogeniture prevails in all Rajpoot 
sovereignties ; the rare instances in which it has been set aside, are 
only exceptions to the rule. The inconclusive dicta of Menu, on 
this as on many other points, are never appealed to by the Rajpoots 
of modem days. Custom and precedent fix the right of succession, 
whether to the gadi of the state, or to a fief, in the eldest son, who 
is styled Rajk6mdr, Pat-k&mdr, or simply Komdrji, ' the prince 
while his brothers have their proper names affixed, as K&mdr Jowan 
Svng, ‘ Prince Jowan.’ Seniority is, in fact, a distinction pervading 
all ranks of life, whether in I’oyai families or those of chieftains ; all 
have their Pat-kdmdr, and Pat-rani, or ‘ head child,’ and ‘ head 
queen.’ The privileges of the Pat-rani are very considerable. In 


* See Article 8 of the Treaty, Appendix No. IV. 
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niinovities, she is the guardian; by custom as well as nature, of her 
child ; and in Mewar (the oldest sovereignty in India), she is publicly 
enthroned with the Rana Seniority in marriage bestows the title 
of Pat-rani, but as soon as an heir is given to the state, the queen- 
mother assumes this title, or that of simply ‘ tAe mother.’* 

Ill the duties of guardian, she is assisted by the chiefs of certain 
families, who with certain officera of the household enjoy this as an 
established hereditary distinction. 

On the demise of a prince without lawful issue of his body, or 
that of near kindred, brothers or cousins, there are certain families 
in eveiy principality {raj) of Rajwarra, in whom is vested the right 
of presumptive heirship to the gadi. In order to restrict the circle 
of claimants, laws have been established in eveiy state limiting this 
right to the issue of certain family in each principality. Thus, in 
Mdwar, the elder of the Ranawut clans, styled Babas, or ‘ the infants,’ 
possesses the latent right of heir presui^tive. In Marwar, the 
independent house of Eedur, of the family of Joda; in Boondi, the house 
of Doogari; in Kotah, the Apjis of Polaitoh ; inBikandr, the family 
of Mahajin ; and in Jeipoor, the branch Rajawut (according to 
seniority), of the stock of Raja Maun. Even in this stock there is a 
distinction between those prior, and those posterior, to Raja Madhii 
Sing; the former are styled simply Rajawai, or occasionally con- 
joined, Mansmgots ; the other Madhani. The Eaiawuts constitute 
a numerous /r^roj7«, of which the Jhulaye house takes the lead ; and 
in which, provided there are no mental or physical disabilities, the 
light of furnishing heirs to the gadi of Jeipoor is a long-established, 
incontrovertible, aud inalienable privilege. 

We have been tlius minute, because, notwithstanding the 
expressed wish of the government not to prejudge the question, the 
lu-st exercise of its authority as lord-paramount was to justify a pro- 
ceeding by which these established usages were infringed, in spite 
of the eighth article of the treaty ; “ The Mahiaja and nis heirs and 
■' successors shall remain absolute rulers of their country and depend- 
" ants according to long-established usage,” &c., “ C est le premier pas 
“qui couie and this first step, being a wrong one, has involved an 
interference never contemplated, and fully justifying that wariness 
on the part of Jeipoor, wliich made her hesitate to link her destiny 
with ours. 

Both the sixth and seventh articles contain the seeds of disunion, 
whenever it might suit the chicanery or bad faith of the protected, 
or the avarice of the protector. The former has already been called 
into operation, and the ' absolute rulers’ of Jeipoor have been com- 
pelled to unfold to the resident agent the whole of their financial 
and territorial anangements, to prove that the revenues did not 


* In M^war, simply Md/ijl ; at Jeipoor, where they have long used the 
tankage and manners of Dehli, they affix the Persian word .‘iahfMi. or ‘ lady- 
mother.’ 
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exceed the sum of forty lacs, as, of the sum hi excess (besides the 
stipulated tvibutaiy^/it/O, our share was to be three-sixteenths* 

"While, therefore, we deem ourselves justified in infeifering in the 
two chief branches of government, the succession and finances, how 
is it possible to avoid being implicated in the ao.ts of the govern- 
ment-functionaries, and involved in the party views and intrigues of 
a court, stigmatized even by the rest of Rajwarra with the epithet 
of joofAa durbar, the ‘lying court?’ While there is a resident 
agent at Jeipoor, whatever his resolves, he will find it next to im- 
possible to keep aloof from the vortex of intrigue. The purest 
intentions, the iiighcst talents", will scarcely avail to counteract this 
systematic vice, and with one party at least, but eventually with all, 
the reputation of his government will be compromised. 

This brings us back to the topic which suggested these remarks, 
the installation of a youth upon the gadiof Jeipoor. We shall expose 
the operation of this transaction by a literal translation of an 
authentic document, every word of which was thoroughly substan- 
tiated. As it presents a curious picture of mannei-s, and is valuable 
as a precedent, we shall give it entire in the Appendix, and shall 
here enter no farther into details than is necessary to unravel the 
intrigue which violated the established laws of succession. 

The youth, named Mohun Sing, who was iirstalled on the gadi of 
Jeipoor, on the morning succeeding Juggut Sing’s decease, was the 
son of Munohur Sing, the ex-Raja of Nurwar, who was chased from 
his throne and country by Sindia, We have stated that the Jeipoor 
family sprung from that of Nunvar eight centiiiies ago ; but the 
parent state being left without direct lineage, they applied to Amb^r 
and adopted a son of Pirthi Raj I, from whom the boy now brought 
forward was fourteen generations in descent This course of pro- 
ceeding was in direct contravention of usage, which had fixed, as 
already stated, the heirs-presumptive, on failure of lineal issue, to 
the gadi of Amber, in the descendants of Raja Maun, and the branch 
Madhani, generally styled Raja/iout, of whom the fiist claimant was 
the chief of Jhulaye, and supposing his incompetency, Kamah, and 
a dozen other houses of the ‘ infantas’ of Jeipoor. 

* M^war was subjected to the same p7tmium on her reviving prosperity, 
The author unsuccessfuUy endeavoured to have a limit fixed to the demand : 
but he has heard with joy that some important modifications have since been 
made in these tributary engagements both with M6war and Ambdr ; they 
cannot be made too light. Discontent in Rajpootana will not be appeased by a 
few lacs of extra-expenditure. I gave my opinions fearlessly when I had 
everything at stake ; I will not suppress them now, when 1 have nothing 
either to hope or to fear but for the perpetuity of lie British power in these 
regions, and the revival of the happiness and independence of those who have 
soi^ht our protection. He will prove the greatest enemy to his country, who, 
in ignorance of the true position of the Rajpoots, may aim at further trenching 
upon their independence. Read the thirty years’ war between Arungzdb and 
the Rahtores ! where is the dynasty of their tyrant! How different would a 
Rajpoot foe prove from a contemptible Mahratta, or the mercenary array of 
traitorous Nawibs, whom we have always found easy conquests ! Cherish the 
native array : conciliate the Rajpoots ; then, laugh at foes ! 
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The causes of liepavture from the recognized rule, in this respect, 
were tlie following: At the death of Juggut Sing, the reins of 
power were, and had been for some time, in the hands of the chief 
eunuch of the rawvia (seraglio), whose name was Mohun Nazir * a 
man of considerable vigour of understanding, and not without the 
Imputation of good intention in his administration of affairs, although 
the system of chicaneiy and force,t by which he attempted to 
carry iiis object, sa^'oured more of self-interest than of loyalty. The 
youth was but nine years of age ; and a long minority, with the 
exclusive possession of power, suggests the true motives of the 
Nazir. His principal co-adjutor, amongst the great vassals of 
the state, was Meg’h Sing of Diggee, a chief who had contrived by 
fraud and force to double his here^taiy fief by usurpations from 
the crown-lands, to retain which he supported the views of the Nazir 
with all the influence of his clan (the Khangarote), the most powerful 
of the twelve great families of Amb^r.J The personal servants of the 
crown, such as the Purohtin, Dhdbha^s (domestic chaplains and foster- 
brothers), and all the subordinate officers of the household, con- 
sidered the Nazir’s cause as their own : a minority and his favour 
guanmteed their places, which might be risked by the election of a 
prince who could judge for himself, and had friends to provide for. 

A reference to the " Summary of Transactions” (in the Appendix) 
will shew there was no previous consultation or concert amongst the 
military vassals, or the queens ; on the contrary, acting entirely on 
his own responsibility, the Nazir, on the morning succeeding the 
death of his master, placed young Mohim in " the ear of the sun," to 
lead the funei-ah procession, and light the pyim of his adopted sire. 
Scarcely were the ablutions and necessary purifications from this 
rite concluded, when he received the congratulations of all present 
as lord of the Cutchwalias, under the revived name of llaun Siug 
the Second. The transactions which followed, os related in the 
diary, until the final denoiienient, distinctly shew, that having com- 
mitted himself, the Nazir was anxious to obtain through the resident 
agents of the chieftains at coui-t, their acquiescence in the measure 
under their signs-manual. It will be seen that the communications 
were received and replied to in that cautious, yet courteous manner, 
which pledged tlie writer to nothing, and gained him time for the 
formation of a delibciute opinion ; the decision was thus suspended ; 
all eyes were directed to the paramount power; and the Nazir, 
whose first desire was to propitiate this, entreated the British func- 

* S'azir is the official uime, a ilaliomeJan one^denoting his capacity, as 
emasculated guardian of the seraglio. Jcipoor and Boondl are the only two ql 
the Rajpoot principalities who. adopting the ilooslem custom, hare contami- 
nated the palaces of their queens with the presence of these creatures. 

t See ■' Summary of Transactions,” Appendix No. 5. 

X The Khangarote clan enumerates twenty-two fiefs, whose united rent-rolls 
.amount to 4,02,806 rupees annually, and their united quotas for the service of 
the state, six hundred .and forty-three horse. Megli Sing, by his turbulence 
and intelligence, though only the sixth or seventh in the scale of rank of this 
body, had taken the lead, and become the organ of bis elan at court. 

45 
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tionaiy at Dehli to seocJ his confidential nioonshoe to Jeipoor with- 
out delay. This agent reached Jeipooor I'rom Dehli six days after 
the death of Juggut. He was the bearer of instructions, “ requiring 
" a full account of the reasoas for placing the son of the Nuvwar Raja 
" on the musuud; of his family, lineage, right of succession, and by 
“ whose councils the measure wjis adopted.” On the 11th of January 
this requisition was reiterated ; and it was further asked, whether 
the measure had the assent of the queens and chiefs, and a declara- 
tion to this effect, under their signatures, was required to ba 
forwarded. Nothing could be more explicit, or more judicious, than 
the tenor of these instructions. 

The I'eplies of the Nazir and confidential moonshee were such, that 
on the 7th of February the receipt of letters of congratulation from 
the British agent, accompanied by one from the supreme authority, 
was formally announced, which letters being read in full court, “the 
“ nobut (kettledrum) again sounded, and young Maun Sing was 
“ conducted to the Per&p Mahl, and seated on the musnud,” On 
this formal recognition by the British government, the agents of the 
chieftains at their sovereign’s court, in reply to the Nazir’s demand, 
“ to know the opinions of the chiefs,” answered, that “ if he called 
" them, they were ready to obey;” bub at the same time they rested 
their adhesion on that of the chief queen, sister of the Raja of 
Jodpoor, who breathed nothing but open defiance of the Nazir and 
his junta. Early in March, public discontent became more manifest : 
and the Rajawut chief of Jhuiaye determined to appeal to arms in 
support of his rights as heir presumptive, and was soon joined by 
the chiefe of Sirwurand Eeauvda, junior but powerful branches of 
the same stock. 

Another party seemed inclined, on this emergency, to revive the 
rights of that posthumous son of Pirthi Sing, wliom we have already 
described as living in exile at Gwalior, on the bounty of Sitidia; 
and nothing but the unfavourable report of his intellect and debased 
habits prevented the elder branch of the sons of Madhu Sing recover- 
ing their lost honours. 

While the paramount authority was thus deluded, and the chief- 
tains were wavering amidst so many conflicting opinions, the queens 
continued resolute, and the Rajawuts were arming — and the Nazir, in 
this dilemma, determined as a last resource, to make Raja Maun of 
Jodpoor the umpire, hoping by this appeal to his vanity, to obtain 
his influence over his sister to an acquiescence in the irremediable 
step, which iiad been taken “ in obedience (as he pretended) to the 
“ will of the deceased prince.” Raja Maun’s reply is important : 
“ that there could be no occasion for his or bis sister’s signature to 
" the required declaration on the right of succession to tlie musnud 
" of Jeipoor, which depended upon, and was vested in, the eldem of 
“ the twelve tribes of Cutchwalias ; that if they approved and signed 
" the declaration, the queen his sister, and afterwards himself, would 
" sign it, if requisite.” 
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The Nazir and his faction; though aided by the interposition of 
the mooDshee, were now in despair, and in these desperate circum- 
stances, he attempted to get up a marriage between the puppet he 
had enthroned and the grand-daughter of the Raiia of Mdwar. It 
was well contrived, and not ill-received by the Rana; but there 
was an influence at his court which at once extinguished the plot, 
though supported at Dehli by the Rana’s most influential agent. 
It was proposed that, at the same time, the Rana .should consum- 
mate his nuptials with the Jeipoor Raja’s sister, the preliminaries of 
which had been settled a dozen years back. Money in abundance 
was oflered, and the Rana’s passion for pageantry and profusion 
would have prevented any objection to hia proceeding to the Jeipoor 
capital. To receive the diief of the universal Hindu race with due 
honour, the whole nobility of Amb^r would have left their estates, 
which would have been construed into, and accepted as, a voluntary 
acquiescence in the rights of the Nazir’s choice, which the marriage 
would have completely cemented. Foiled in this promising design, 
the knot, which the precipitate and persevering conduct of the Nazir 
had rendered too indissoluble even for his skill to undo, was cut by 
the annunciation of the advanced pregnancy of the Bhattiani queen. 

This timely interposition of M&td Ja/nuvi (the Juno Lucina of 
Rajwana) might well be regarded as miraculous ; and though the 
sequel of this event was conducted with such publicity as almost to 
choke the voice of slander, it still found utterance.* It was deemed 
a sort of prodigy, that an event, which would have caused a jubilee 
throughout Dhoondar, should have been kept secret until three 
months after the Raja’s death.f The mysteries of the ravmlas of 
Rajpoot princes find their way to the public out of doors ; and in 
Oodipoor, more especially, are the common topics of conversation. 
The variety of character within its walls, the like variety of com- 
municants without, the conflicting interests, the diversified objects 
of contention of these little worlds, render it utterly impossible that 
any secret can lung be maintained, far less one of such magnitude as 
the pregnancy of the queen of a prince without issue. That this 
event should be revealed to the Nazir, the superintendent of the 
queen’s palace, with all the formality of a new discovery, three 
months after Juggut Sing’s death, must excite surprise; since to 
have been tiie bearer of such joyful intelligence to his master, to 
whom he was much attached, must have rivetted hia influence. 

At three o’clock on the 1st of April, a council of sixteen queens, 
the widows of the late prince, and the wives of all the great vassals 

* The publicity, on this occasion, is precisely of the same character as marked 
the accouchement of the Duchess de Berri, who, it is said, not only had the 
usu.al witnesses to silence the voice of doubt, but absolutdy insisted on the 
Marktuiux as well as the Marecftalee of France being in the room at the 
moment of parturition. 

t l^a Juggut Sing died the 21st December 1918, and the announcement of 
the Bhattiani being in •• the eighth month '.d' her pregnanev, ’ was on the 24tli 

March 1819. 
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of the state, “ assembled to nscertain the fact of ))regnaiicy,” whilst 
all the great barons awaited in tlie anti-chambers of the Zendnd 
important response of this council of matrons. When it 
announced that the Bhattiaiii queen was pregnant beyond a doubt, 
they consulted until seven, when they sent in a written declaration, 
avowing their unanimous belief of the fact ; and that “ should a son 
“ be born, they would acknowledge him as their lord, iuid to none 
" else pledge allegiance.” A ti-anscript of this was given to the 
Nazir, who was recommended to forward an attested copy to the 
British agent at Dehll. From these deliberations, from which there 
was no appeal, the Nazir was excluded by express desire of the 
Eahtove queen. He made an ineffectual effort to obtain fi-om the 
chiefs a declaration, that the adoption of the Nurwar youth was in 
conformity to the desire of the deceased prince, their master ; hut 
this attempt to obtain indemnity for his illegal acts was defeated 
immediately on the ground of its untruth.* 

By this lawful and euergetic exertion of the powers directly vested 
in the queen-mother and the great council of the chiefs, the tongue 
of faction was rendered route ; but had it been otherwise, another 
queen was pronounced to be in the same joyful condition.f On the 
morning of the 25th of April, four months and four days after 
Juggut Sing’s death, a son was ushered into the world with the 
usual demonstrations of joy. and received as the Autocrat of the 
Cutchwahas ; while the infant interloper was removed frqm the 
gadi, and thrust back to his original obscurity. Thus terminated an 
affair which involved all Bajwai'ra in discussion, and at one time 
threatened a very serious result. That it was disposed of in this 
manner was fortunate for all parties, and not least for the protecting 
power. 

Having thus ^ven a connected, though imperfect, sketch of the 
history of the Jeipoor state, from its foundation to the present time, 
before proceeding with luiy account of its resources, or the details of 
its internal administration, we shall delineate the rise, progress, and 
existing condition of the ShekhSvati federation,' which has risen out 
of, and almost to an equality with, the parent state. 

* Deeming a record of these transactions useful, not only as descriptive of 
manners, but as a }>recedent, inasmuch as they shew the powers and portion of 
the different authorities composing a Rajpoot state in cases of succession, 1 have 
inserted it in the Appendix. 

+ No- notice, thatl am aware of, was ever taken of this second annunciation. 
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CHAPTER V, 

Origin of Shekh&vati federation. — Its constitution. — Descent of the chiefs 
from Baloji of Ambir. — Mokutji. — Miraculous birtit of his son. — Sheklyi . — 
Aggrandises his territory. —Haetnul. — Soq;a.—Iiaesil.—I{ishsroism.-~Obtains 
grants from Akher.—Gets 'possession of Kkundaila and Oodipoor.—His 
exploits and character..— Ghirdhurji.~h cut off by assassination.— Dviarcadas. 
— HU extraordinary feat taith a lion. — Falls by Kkan Jehan Lodi. — Birsing- 
deo.—His authority usurped by Ms son.—Buhadoor Sing. — Arungseb directs 
the demolition of the temple of Khundaila.—Bithadoor deserts his capital.— 
Shitjaun Sing Ratsilote flies to its defence. — He is slain, the temple razed, and 
the city garrisoned. — Kesuri. — Farlition of the territory between Kesuri and 
Futlek Sing.—Futteh Sing assassinated.— Kesari resists the regal authority. 
—Is deserted in list field and slain. — His sm Oodi Sing taken to Ajmer. — 
Kkundaila retaken, and restored to Oodi Sing, who is liberaied.~He resolves 
to punish the Munohurpoor chief.— Is baffled by that chiefs intrigues.— Is 
besieged by Jey Sing of Ambir.— Khundaila becomes tributary to AmUr. 

We proceed to sketch the history of the Shdkhiwut confederation, 
which, springing from the redundttnt feudality of Amb^r, through 
the influeuee of age and circumstances, has attained a power and 
consideration almost equalling that of the parent state ; and although 
it possesses neither written laws, a permanent congress, nor any 
visible or recognized head, subsists by a sense of common interest. 
It must not be supposed, however, that no system of policy is to be 
found in this confederation, because the springs are not always 
visible or in action ; the moment any common or individual interest 
is menaced, the grand council of the Barons of Shtikhavati assembles 
at Oodipoor to decide the course of action to be pursued. 

The ShdkhAwut chieftains aie descended from Baloji, the third son 
of Raja of Oodikura, who succeeded to the throne of Amber in S. 
1445, AD. 1389. At this period, if we look back to the political 
state of society, we tind that nearly the whole of the tracts, wliich 
now obey the Sh^khAvati federation, were parcelled out amongst 
numerous chieftains of the Clvjhan or Tuar tribes,* the descendants 
of the ancient Hindu emperora of Dehli, who evinced no more 
submission than the sword and their Islamite successors exacted 
from them. 


• The lovers of antiquity have only to make the search to find an abundant 
harvest, throughout all these countries, of ancient capital and cities, whose 
names are hardly known even to the modem inhabitants. Of the ancient 
Rajore I have already spoken, and I now draw tlie attention of my countrymen 
to Abhdmir. which boasts a very remote antiquity ; and from an old stanza, 
we might imagine that its princes were connected with the Kaiau dynasty of 
Persia, I copied it. sonic twenty yeai-s ago. from an itinerant bard, who had 
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Baloji, wily was the actual founder of the numerous families 
now designated by tiie more distinguished name of Shdkhji, hia 
grandson, obtained as an ap[ianage tlie district of Ainrutsir, but 
whether by his own prowess or by other means, is not mentioned. 
He had three sons ; Mokulji, Khemraj, and Kharud. The first 
succeeded to the patrimony of Amrutsir ; the second had a numerous 
iasue styled BoMpota, one of whom was adopted into the twelve 
chambers (hara-hotri) of Cutchwahas. The third had a son called 
Kumuti, whose descendants w.ei-e styled Kuniawut, but are now 
nearly extinct. 


an imperfect kiuiwledge of it himself, and I have doubtless made it more so, 
but it 18 still saificieiitly intelligible to point at a remarkable coincidence : 

“ llaja Chund cd Abltdnair, 

" Beta iS'aiy'ojr, ayo Gimair ( GirndrJ 
“ l)ek'k bMrdt, leo buldi 
“ Keo bidut, mun begsde, 

*■ Beao Saiigog, Permald btirri 
“ A’m lafk so, mwi chit d'hairi ,■ 

“ Td bM Kaicum ca 
“ iVam Permala (a) ho 
“ Lekhd hooa kurtdr ko 
“ Bf.a jd/na sarb ko.’’ 

This is a fragment of a long poem relative to the rivalry of Raja Cliuiid of 
AbhAnair, and Ra,ja Soors^n of Indrapoori, who was betrothed to Renmda, 
daughter of Kdieum, and had gone to Gimair» or GirnAr, to espouse her, when 
the AbMnair prince abducted her. Raja SooraAn of Indrnpoori (Dehli), (ftho 
ancestor of the SiirAsAnl, and founder of Soorpoorl, existed probably twelve 
hundred years before Christ, That sun-worshippers had established themselves 
in the peninsula of Sauraahtra, (whose capital was Junagurh-OirnAr), its appel- 
lation, in the days of the Greeks of Bactria, as now, proves; (see Strabo, 
Justin, &c.) but whether Kflicum, the father of Permala, is the Caicumaras of 
Ferdoosi, we shall not stop to inquire. The connection between this peninsula 
and Persia was intimate in later times, so as even to give rise to the assertion 
that the Ranas of MAwar were descended from the Sassanian kings. It was my 
good fortune to discover Soo^oorl, on the Jumna, the residence of the rival of 
Chund of AbhAnair, which city I leave to some one imbued with similar taste 
to visit, and merely add. he will find there an inscription in a coond orfountun 
dedicated to the Sun. The distance however, seven hundred coss (kos sat'h <o), 
whether from Indrapoori or AbhAnair, to GirnAr, even admitting them to be 
goo coss, would be too much. 1 believe this would make it eight hundred 
miles, and certainly, as the crow flie^ it is not seven hundred. Interwoven 
with the sto^ there is much about Raja Charabha, prince of Jajnuggur, a city 
of CTeat antiquity in Orissa, and containing some of the finest specimens of 
sculpture 1 ever saw. There is also mention of a Raja SaAr, {qu. Sabir or 
Sehris of Arore) of Pennan. In 1804, I passed through Jajnuggiir, after the 
conquest of the province of Cuttack, with my regiment. At Jainuggur, my 
earhest friend, the late Captain BeEet Sealy, employed his pencil for several 
days with the sculptured remains. These drawings were sent to the authorities 
at Calcutta : perhaps ttis notice may rescue from oblivion the remains of 
J^nuggur, and of my deceased friend’s talent, for Captain Bellet Sealy was an 
ornament equally to private life and to his profession. He fell a victim to the 
fever contracted in the Nepal war. The ruins of Ahkdnair are on the 
BangungA, thi-ee coss east of Lalsont. 


(a) Perl-mdld, mcams Fairy garland. 
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Mokul had a son who was named Shekhji, in compliment to a 
inii-acle-woi-king Islamite saint, to whose prayers tlie childless 
chief was indebted for a son destined to be tire patriarch of a 
numerous race, occupying, under the term Shekhawut, an im- 
portant portion of the surface of Rajpootana. Sliekh Boorhan was 
the name of this saint, whose shrine (still existing) was about six 
miles from Achrole, and fourteen from tlie residence of Mokul. As 
the period of time was shortly after Tinioor’s invasion, it is not 
unlikely he was a pious missionary, who remained behind for tlie 
conversion of the warlike but tolerant Ra.jpoot. with whom, even if 
he should fail in his purpose, he Wiis certain of protection and 
hospitality. The Shekh in one of his peregrinations had reached the 
confines of Aravutsir, and was passing over an extensive meadow, in 
which was Mokulji. The Mangta (mendicant) approached with the 
usual salutation, “ have you anything for me ?” “ Whatever you 
“ please to have, Babaji (sire),” was the courteous reply. The request 
was limited to a draught of milk, and if mii- faith were equal to the 
Sh^kha,wut’s, we should believe that Sli^kh Boorhan drew a copious 
stream from the eximusted udder of a female buffalo. This was 
sufficient to convince the old chief that the Sh^kh could work other 
miracles; and he prtwed that, through his means, he might no 
longer be childless, in due time he had an heir, who, according to 
the injunctions of Boorhan, was styled, alter his own tribe, Shekh. 
He directed that he should wear the 6u<Zd.ea,* which, when laid 
aside, was to be suspended at the saint’s dxirgah ; and further, that 
he should assume the blue tunic and cap, abstain from hog's flesh, 
and eat no meat “ in which the blood remained.” He also ordained 
that at the birth of every Shekhllwut male infant a goat should be 
sacrificed, the Kulma (Islamite creed) read, and the cnilci sprinkled 
with the blood. Altliough four centuries have jiassed away since 
these obligations were contracted by Mokul, they are still religiously 
inaintained by the little nation of his descendants, occupying a space 
of ten thousand square miles. The wild hog, which, according to 
immemorial usage, should be eaten once a year, by every Rajpoot, is 
rarely even bunted bj' a ShekhiLvyut ; and though they have relaxed 
in that ordinance, which commanded the suspension of the buddeas 
at the shrine of Boorhan, still each infant wear's them, as well as the 
blue tunic and cap, for two yeai-s after his birth ; and a still greater 
mark ofi'espect to the memoiy of the saint is evinced in tlie blue 
pennon wbicli surmounts the yellow banner, or national flag, of the 
ShekhAwuts. It is even gravely, assei'ted, that those who, from 
indolence, distance, or less justifiable motives, have neglected the 
least important injunction, that of depositing the initiatory sti'ings or 
huddeas. liave never pro.spered. But a still stronger proof is fur- 
nished of the credulity, the toleration, and yet iinmntability of the 
Rajpoot character, in the fact, that, although Amrutsir,'f and the 

* Strings, or threads, worn crossways by Mahomediin children. 

+ The town of Anirut.sir and forty-five villaaes are still left to the Munohur- 
pfjor branch. 
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lands ai'i>und tlu' dargah, are annexed to die rise of Amber, yet the 
elirine of Shekh Eoorlian continues a aima (sanctuary), while lands 
are assigned -to almost a hundred families, the descendants of the 
saint, who reside in the adjacent town of Talla. 

SMkhji, when he attained man’s estate, greatly augmented the 
territory left by bis father, and had consolidated three hundred and 
sixty villages under his sway, by conquest from his neighboura, 
when his reputation and power attracted the jealous notice of the 
lord paramount of Amber. He was attacked ; but by the aid of the 
Puimee Pat’hans* he successfully withstood the reiterated assaults 
of his suzerain. Up to this period, they ha<l acknowledged the 
Amb^r princes as liege lords, and in token of alliance paid as tribute 
all the colts i^ared on the original estate.t A dispute on this point 
was the ostensible cause (though subordinate to their rapid pi-os- 
perity), which occasioned a total separation of the Shdkhawut 
colonies from the parent state, until the reign of Sow&e Jey Sing, 
who, with his means as lieutenant of the empire, compelled homage, 
submission, and pecuniary relief from them. Shekhji left a well- 
established authority to his son, Raemul, of whom nothing is 
recoi-ded. Raemul was followed by <Soo^’a, who had three ,Sons, viz., 
Noonkum, Raesil, and Gopal. The elder succeeded to the patrimony 
of Ami-utsir and its three liundred and sixty townships, while to his 
brothers, the fiefs of Lambi and Jharli were respectively assigned. 
With the second brother, Raesil, the foitunes of the Sh^kh&wuts 
made a rapid stride, from an occurrence in which the Rajpoot 
appears in the position we desire to see him occupy. 

Noonkum, the chief of the ShdkhrlwTits, had a minister named 
Ddvidds, of the hauya or mereantile caste, and, like thousands of 
that caste, energetic, shrewd, and intelligent. He one day held 
an ar^ment with his lord (which the result proves he main- 
tained with independence), that “ genius with good fortune was 
the first gift of heaven, and to be far more prized than a man’s 
“ mere inlieritance.” Noonkum warmly disputed the point, which 
ended by his telling the minister he might go to Lambi and 
make experiment of the truth of his argument on his brother 
Raesil. Ddvidis lost no time, on this polite dismissal from his office, 
in proceeding with hi-s family and property to Lambi. He was 

* The PunnecB are a tribe of Doorannees, regarding whom Mr. Ebhinstone’s 
account of Ciibul may be consulted. In after-times, there was a chieftain of 
this tribe so celebrated for his generosity and hospitality, that his name has 
become proverbial : 

Jiunni, to. buiine 
2iuhya, Ddod Khan Pv,m<4; 

that is, if they failed elsewhere, there was always D&od Khan in reserve. His 

e nt bearing, and death in Ferochs^ris reign, are related in Scott’s excellent 
ory of the Dekhan. 

t This will recall to the reader’s recollection a similar custom in the ancient 
Persian empire, where the tribute of tlie distant Satrapies was of the same kind. 
Armenia, according to Herodotus, alone gave an anmnvl tribute of twenty 
thousand colts. 
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received with the usual liospitality ; but soon discovered that Raesil’s 
means were too confined to bear an additional burthen, and that the 
field was too restricted to enable him to demonstrate the truth of 
the argument which lost him his place. He made known his deter- 
mination to proceed to the imperial city, and advised Raesil to 
accompany him, and try his luck at court. Raesil. who was valiant 
and not without ambition, cbuld only equip twenty horse, with 
which he arrived at Dehli just as an army was foiming to oppose 
one of those Afghan invasions, so common at that period. lu tlie 
action which ensued, Raesil had the good fortune to distinguish 
himself by cutting down a leader of the enemj', in the presence of 
the imperial general, which had a decided influence on tiie event of 
the day. Enquiries were made for the brave unknown, who had 
]5erfoimed this heroic deed ; but as, for reasons which will be 
perceived, he kept aloof from the quartern of his countrymen, the 
argument of D^vidds would never have been illustrated, had not the 
imperial commander determined to seek out-and reward merit. He 
oifiered a grand zedfut, or ' entertainment’ to be prepared for the 
chiefs of every grade in the army, who were commanded afterwards 
to pay their respects to the general. As soon as Raesil appeared, he 
was recognized as the individual of whom they were in search. 
His name and family being disclosed, his brother, Noonkum, who 
was serving with his quota, was called, whose anger was peremptorily 
expressed at his presuming to appear at court without his permission ; 
but this ebullition of jealousy was of little avail. Raesil was at 
once introduced to the great Akber, who bestowed upon him the 
title of Raesil Durbdri* and a more substantial mark of royal 
favour, in a grant of the districts of Rewasso and Khasulii, then 
belonging to the Cbundaila Rajpoots. Thi.s was but the opening of 
RaesiPs career, for scarcely had he settled his new possessions, when 
he was recalled to court to take part in an expedition against 
Bhutnaiv. Fresh services obtained new favours, and he received a 
grant of Khundailaand Oodipoor, then belonging to the Nurbhan 
Rajpoote, who disdained to pay allegiance to the empire, and gave 
themselves up to unlicensed rapine. 

Raesil finding it would be a work of difficulty to expel the brave 
Nurbhans from their ancient bapdld (patrimony), had recourse to 
stratagem to effect his object. Previous to the expedition to 
Bbutnair, Raesil had espoused the daughter of the chief of Khundaila, 
and it is related that a casual expression, dropped on that occasion, 
suggested his desire to obtain it for himself. Being dissatisfied with 
the dower (ddeja) given with his bride, he, with no commendable 
taste, pertinaciously insisted upon an inci'ease ; upon which the 
Nurbhan chief, losing patience, hastily replied, “ we have nothing 

* It U always agreeable to find tie truth of these simple aunals corroboratetl 
in the historical remains of the conquerors of the Rajpoots. The name of 
Raesfi Durbari will be found, in the Ayeen Akberri. amongst the niunsubdarA 
of twelve hundred and fifty horse ; a rank of high importance, being equivalent 
to tliat conferred on the sons of pruent Rajas. 

+(i 
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“ else to give, unless you take the stones of the hill,” The attendant 
Sooguni (augur), immediately turning to Eaesil, said, in an uniler- 
tone, '' tie a knot on the skirt of your garment in remembrance of 
“ tliis.” An expression like this from a prophetic tongue, gave birth 
to the -wish to be lord of Khundaila ; -while his services to the king, 
and the imbecility of its Nurbhan poasessor, conspired to fulfil it, 
Watching his opportunity, he marched against the place, and heiuv 
in all probability supported by his liege lord, it was abandoneS 
without defence, and the inhabitants tendered their submission to 
him. Henceforth, Khundaila was esteemed the principal city of 
the Sh^kh9.wut confederation ; and the descendants of Raesil, using 
his name as a patronymic, are styled Raesilote, occupying all 
southern ShdkhAvati; while another branch of later origin, called 
Sadhani, holds the northern tracts. Immediately after the occupation 
of Khundaila, Raesil obtained possession of Oodipoor, formerly called 
Kasoomhi, also belonging to the Nurbhans.* 

Raesil accompanied his proper liege lord, the great Raja Maun of 
Amber, against the heroic Rana PertAp of Mt^war. He was also in 
the expemtion to Cabul, against the Afghans of CohistAn, in all of 
•which enterprizes he obtained fresh distinctions. Regai'ding his 
death, tliere is no record ; but his history is another illustration of 
the Rajpoot character, whilst it confirms the position of the Banij&, 
that " genius and good fortune are far superior to inheritance.” 

Raesil, at his death, had a compact and well-managed territory, 
out of which he assigned appanages to his seven sons, from whom 
are descended the various families, who, with relative distinctive 
patron 3 miics, BhojArds, SadhAnis,LarkhAnis,Taj-khAnis.PursrAmpotaa, 
Har-rAmpotas, are recognized throughout Rajwarra by the generic 


name of Sh^hAwut. 

1. — Gli-dhur. had Khundaila and Rewasso. 

2. — LArkhAn KachriAwas. 

3. — Bhojraj Oodipoor. 

4. — Tirmui Rao Kasulli and eighty-four villages. 

5. — PursrAin BAA 

6. — Hur-rAraji Moondum. 

7. — Taj-khAn No appanage. 


We shall not break the thread of the narrative of the elder branch 
of Khundaila, “ chief of the sons of Shdkhji,” to treat of the junior 
line, though the issue of Bhojraj have eclipsed, both in population 
and property, the senior descendants of Raesil. 

Girdhur-ji succeeded to the prowess, the energy, and the estates 
of his father, and for a gallant action obtained from the Emperor the 

* The Nurbhan is a eack’ha, or ramification of the Chohan race. They had 
long held possession of these regions, of which JCdU, or Kasoombi, now Oodi- 
poor, was the capital, the city where the grand council of the confederation 
always meets on great occasions. This may throw light on the Cusoombee 
mentioned on the triumphal pillar at Dehli ; the Nurbhan capital is more 
likely to be the town alluded to, than Cusoombee on the Ganges, 
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titJe of Raja of Khundaila. At this period, the empire was in a most 
disordered state, and the mountainous region, called Mewat, was 
inhabited by a daring and ferocious banditti, called Mewohs, who 
pillaged in gangs even to the gates of the capit^. The task of taking, 
dead or alive, the leader- of this banditti, was assigned to the chief of 
Khundaila, who performed it with signal gallantry and success. 
Aware that, by the display of superior force, his enemy would remain 
in his lurking places, Oirdhut put himself on terms of equality with 
his foe, and with a small but select band hunted the Mdwatti leader 
down, and in the end slew him in single combat. The career of 
Girdhur, short as it was brilliant, was terminated by assassination, 
while bathing in the Jumna The anecdote is descriptive .of the 
difference of manners between the rustic Rajpoot and the debauched 
retainer of the court. 

One of the Eihundaila chiefs men was waiting, in a blacksmith's 
shop, while his swoi-d was repaired and sharpened. A Mooslem, 
passing by, thought ho might have his jest with the unpolished 
Rajpoot, and after asking some impertinent questions, and laughing 
at the unintelligible replies in the Bakka of Rajwarra slipped a 
heated cinder in the turban of the soldier : the insult was borne 
with gi-eat coolness, which increased the mirth of the Mussulman, 
and at length the turban took fire. The sword was then ready, and 
the Thakoor, after feeling the edge, with one blow laid the jester's 
liead at his feet He belonged to one of the chief nobles of the court, 
who immediately led his retainers to the Khundaila chiefs quai-ters, 
and thence to where he was performing his religious ablutions in the 
Jumna, and whilst engaged in which act, unarmed and almost 
unattended, basely murdered him. Girdhur left several children. 

Dwarca-die, bis eldest son, succeeded, and soon after his accession 
nearly fell a victim to the jealousy of the Munohurpoor chief, the 
representative of the elder branch of the family, being the lineal 
descendant of Noonkurn. The emperor had caught a Hon in the 
toils, and gave out a grand hunt, when the Munohurpoor chief 
observed tlmt his relative, the Raesilote, wh<3 was a vctaiy of Nahr- 
svngh, was the proper person to engage the king of the forest. 
Dwarca-d^ saw through his ' relative’s treachery, but cheerfully 
accepted the proposal. Having bathed and prayed, to the astonish- 
ment of the lung and court, he entered the arena unarmed, with ii 
brazen platter containing the various articles used in pooja (worship), 
as grains of rice, curds, and sandal ointment, and going directly uj) 
to the monster, made the tilao on his foi-ehead, put a chaplet round 
his neck, and prostrated himself in the usual attitude of adoration 
before the lion ; when, to the amazement of the spectators, the noble 
beast came gently up, and with his tongue repeatedly licked his face, 
permitting him to i-etire without the least indication of anger. The 
emperor, who concluded that his subject must " wear a charmed life,” 
desired the Khundaila chief to make any request, with the as.siiranco 
of compliance : when he received a delicate reproof, in the desko 
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“ that his majesty would never place another pei-son in the same 
" predicament from which he had happily escaped.” 

Dwarca-dds was slain by the greatest hero of the age in which he 
lived, the celebrated Khan Jehan Lodi, who, according to the legends 
of the Sh^kh&wuts, also fell by the hand of their lord ; and they 
throw an air of romance upon the transaction, which would 
grace the annals of chivalry in any age or country. Khan Jehan 
and the chieftain of Khundaila were sworn friends, and when nothing 
but the life of the gallant Lodi would satisfy the king, Dwarca 
gave timely notice to his friend of the hateful task imposed upon 
him, advising either submission or flight. His fate, which foms 
one of the most interesting episodes in Ferishta’s history, involved 
that of the Shekh&wut chief. 

He was succeeded by his son, Birsingdeo, who served with his 
contingent in the conquest of the Dekhan, and was made governor of 
Pernalla, which he had materially assisted in reducing. The Khun- 
daila annalist is desirous to make it appear that nis service was 
independent of his liege lord of Amber; but the probabiliW is that 
he was under the immediate command of the Mii'za Raja ^ey Sing, 
at that period the most distinguished general of his nation or of the 
court. 

Birsingdeo had seven sons, of whom the heir-apparent, Bahadoor 
Sing, remained at Khundaila ; while estates were assigned to his 
brokers, viz., Amur Sing, Siam Sing, Jugdeo, Bhop^,l Sing, Mokri 
Sing, and Paim Sing, who all increased the stock of Raeailotes. 
Vhme the Raja was performing his duties in the Dekhan, intelligence 
reached him that his son at home had usurped his title and autho- 
rity ; upon which, with only four horsemen, he left the army for his 
capital. When within two coss of Khundaila, he alighted at the 
house of a Jatni, of whom he requested refi-eshmenb, and be^ed 
especial caie of his wearied steed, lest he should be stolen ; to wmch 
she sharply replied, “ Is not Bahadoor Sing ruler here? You may 
“ leave gold in the highway, and no one dare touch it.” The old 
chieftain was so delighted with this testimony to his son’s discharge 
of a prince’s duties, that, without disclosing himself or his suspicions, 
he immediately returned to the Dekhan, whore he died. 

Bahadoor Sing succeeded, and on his father’s death repaii-ed to the 
armies in the south, commanded by Arungz^b in person. Being 
insulted by a Mooslem chief, bearing the same name with himself, 
and obtaining no redress from the higotted prince, he left the army 
in disgust, upon which his name was erased from the list of mun- 
subdars. It was at this time the tyrant issued his mandate for the 
capitation-tax on all his Hindu subjects, and for the destruction of 
their temples.* 

* The numerous ruined shrines and mutilated statues in every town and 
village, sflU attest the zeal with which the bigot’s orders were obeyed ; nor is 
there w image of any antiquity with an entire set of features (except in spots 
impervious to his myrmidons), from Lahore to Cape Comorin. Oiukarji, whose 
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To the personal enemy of the Shekhiwufc was intrusted the two- 
fold duty of exacting tribute, and the demolition of the temple, the 
ornament of Khundaila, whose chief, degrading the name of Baba- 
door (warrior), abandoned his capital ; and the royal army had 
arrived within two coss without the appearance of opposition. The 
news spread over the lands of the confederacy, tliat Bahadoor had 
fled from Khundaila, and that the Toork was bent on the destruction 
of its shrines. It reached the ear of Shujaua Sing, the chieftain of 
Chapowlee, a descendant of Bhojraj, the second son of Raesil. 
Embued with all the spirit of this hero, the brave Bhojani resolved 
to devote himself to the protection of the temple, or perish in its 
defence. At the moment the tidings reached him, he was solemniz- 
ing his nuptials on the Marwar frontier. Hastening home with his 
bride, be left her with his mother, and bade both a solemn farewell. 
In vain his kindred, collecting round him, dissuaded him from his 
design, urging that it was Bahadoor Sing's affair, not his. “ Am not 
“ I.” he said, “ also of Raesil’s stock, and can I allow the Toork to 
'■ destroy the dwelling of the ThcJcoor (lord), and not attempt to 
“ save it ? Would this be acting the part of a Rajpoot ?” As their 
entreaties were vain, they, to the number of sixty, resolved to 
accompany him, and share his fate. They were joined by a party 
of Bahadoor’s adherents, and succeeded in entering Khundaila. The 
imperial commander, to whom this unlooked-for opposition was 
reported, well aware of what a Rajpoot is capable when excited to 
action, and perhaps moved by a generous feeling at seeing a handful 
of men oppose an army, requested that two of their number might 
be deputed to his camp to confer with him. He told them, that 
notwithstanding it was the king's command that he should raze the 
temple to the ground, he would be satisfied (if accompanied by proper 
submission) with taking off the kxdlua, or golden ball which sur- 
mounted its pinnacle. They endeavoured to dissuade him ; offered 
money to the utmost possible amount of their means ; but the answer 
was, " the hiXJm must come down.” One of these noble delegates, 
no longer able to contain himself, exclaimed, “ Break down the 
“ hMm t as with some moist clay at his feet he moulded a ball, 
which lie placed on a little mound before him ; and drawing his 
sword, repeated, “ Break down the kulhie ! I dai'e you even to break 
“ this ball of clay !” The intrepidity of this action gained the 
applause even of the foe, and they h^ safe conduct to rejoin their 
brethren, and prepare them for the worst. 

At this time, Khundaila bad no fortifications ; there was, however, 

temple is on a small island of the Nerbudd^ alonMt is said, supported his 
^gni^ in the indiscriminate attack on the deities of Hind. “ If they are gods 
“ {said the tyrannical but witty iconoclast), let them evince their power, and by 
'■ some miracle resist _my commands.” Omkarji received the first blow on his 
head, as if embued with mortal feeling, for the blood gushed from his nose and 
mouth, which prevented a repetition of the injury ! This sensibility, though 
without the power of avenging himself, made Onikar's shrine doubly respected, 
and it continues to be one of the best frequented and most venerated in these 
regions. 
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a gateway half way up the hill in the i-oute of_ ascent, which led to 
the place of residence of its chieftains, adjoining which was the 
temple. One party was stationed in the gateway, while Shujaun 
reserved for himself the defence of the temple, in which he took post 
with his kinsmen. When the mercenaries of the tyrant advanced, 
the defenders of the gateway, after dealing many a distant death, 
marched upon them sword in hand, and perished.^ When they 
pushed on to the chief object of attack, the band issued forth in 
small detached parties, having firet made their obeisances to the 
image, and carried destruction along with them. Shujaun was the 
last who fell. The temple was leveUed to the eaiih, the idol broken 
in pieces, and the fragments thrown into the foundation of a mosque 
erected on its ruins. There is hardly a town of note in Raiwaira 
that has not to relate a similar tale of desperate valour in the defence 
of their household gods against the iniquitous and impolitic Arung- 
zeb. Khundaila received a royal garrison ; but the old officem, both 
territorial and financial, were retained by the conqueror. 

Bahadoor Sing continued to reside in an adjacent township, and 
through his Dewan, obtained a certain share of the crops and ti-ansit 
duties, viz., a seer out of every maund of the former, and one pice in 
every rupee of the latter. In process of time, the family residence 
and gardens were riven up to nim, and when the Syods obtained 
power he regained nis country, though a garrisoli of the royal troops 
was retained, whose expenses he paid. He left three sons, via., 
Kesuri Sing, Futteh Sing, and Oodey Sing. 

Kesuri, solicitous to hold his lauds on the same terms as his 
ancestors, namely, service to the lord-paramount, assembled his 
adherents, and with his second brother, Futteh Sing, departed for 
the imperial camp, to proffer his service. The Munohurpoor chief, 
the elder branch of the family, was in the royal cat^, and having 
regained his lost consequence by the .depression of ^undaila, was 
by no means willing again to paii with it. He intrigued with the 
second brother, Futteh Sing, to whom he proposed a division of the 
lands ; the latter lent himself to the intrigue, and the Dewan, seeing 
that a family quarrel would involve the destruction of them all, 
repaired to Khundaila, and through the mother, a Gdr Rajpootni, he 
advocated the partition. A census was accordingly made of the 
population, and a measurement of the lands, of which two portions 
were assigned to Futteh Sing, and the three remaining to the Eaja 
The town itself was partitioned in the same manner. Henceforth, 
the brothers held no intercourse with each other, and Kesuri pre- 
ferred KAotah as his residence, though whenever he came to IChun- 
daila, Futteh Sing withdrew. Thmgs remained in this state until 
the Dewan prompted his master to get rid of the agreement which 
had secured the ascendancy of Mimohurpoor in the Shekhiwut 
federation, by destroying Ids brother. The Dewan arranged a 
friendly meeting at Kantah for the avowed purpose of reconciliation, 
when Futteh Sing fell a victim to assassination ; but the instigator 
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to tlie crime met his proper reward, for a splinter of the sword which 
slew Futteh Sing entered his neck, and was the occasion of his 
death. 

Kesuri Sing, having thus recovered all his lost authority, from the 
contentions at court conceived he might refuse the tribute of 
Rewasso, hitherto paid to the Ajmer treasury, while that ofKhun- 
daila went to Namol. Syed Abdoolla, then Vizier, found leisure to 
resent this insult, and sent a force against Khundaila. Every 
Raesilote in the country assembled to resist the Toork, and even his 
foe of Munohm-poor sent his quota, led hy the dhdhhcU (foster-brother), 
to aid the national cause. Thus strengthened, Kesuri determined to 
oppose the royal forces hand to hand in the plain, and the rival 
armies encountered at the border town of Deolee. While victory 
manifested a wish to side with the confederated Shekhtlwuts, the 
old jealousies of Munohurpoor i-evived, and he withdrew his quota 
from the field, at the same moment that the Kasulli chief, on whom 
much depended, was slain. To crown these misfortunes, the Larkhlini 
chief of Danta, basely deeming this an opportunity to consult bis 
own interest, abandoned the field, to take possession of Rewasso. 
The ‘ lion’ of Khundaila (Kesuri), observing these defections, when 
the shout of “ Jy ! jy P‘ (victory, victory), already rang in his ears, 
could not help exclaiming, in the bitterness of despair, “Had Futteh 
“ Sing been here, he would not have deserted mo.” He disdained, 
however, to give way, and prepared to meet his fate like a tnie 
Raesilote. Sending to where the battle yet raged for his youngest 
brother, Oodey Sing, he urged him to save himself ; but the young 
Rajpoot scorned* obedience to such a behest, until Kesuri made 
known his determination not to quit the field, ^ding that if he also 
were slain, there would be an end of his line. Others joined their 
persuasions, and even attempted to turn Kesuri from his purpose. 
“ No,” replied the chief, " I have no desire for life ; two black deeds 
“ press upon me ; the murder of my brother, and the curse of the 
*' Uharuns of Bikaner, whom I neglected at the distribution of the 
“ nuptial gifts. I will not add a third by dastardly flight.” As 
Oodey Sing reluctantly obeyed, while the swords rung around him, 
Kesuri m^e a hasty sacriSce to Awinir-mata (mother earth), of 
which flesh, blood, and earth are the ingredients. He cut pieces 
from his own body, but as scarcely any blood flowed, his own uncle, 
Mokum Sing of Allodah, parted with some of his, for so grand an 
obligation as the retention of Khundaila. Mixing his own flesh, 
and his uncle’s blood, with a portion of his own sandy soil, he 
formed small balls in dan (gift), for the maintenance of the land to 
his posterity. The D’homb (b^d), who repeated the incantations, 
pronounced the sacrifice accepted, and that seven generations of his 
line should mle in Khundaila.* The brave Kesuri was slain, the 

* The fifth, as will be seen hereafter, has been expelled, and authority 
usurped by the Kasulli branch of the family, and unless some lortunate change 
should occur, the devotion of Kesuri was useless, .and the prophecy must fall to 
the ground. 
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town taken, and Oodey Sing carried to Ajmer, where he remained 
three years in captivity. At this time, the chiefs of Oodipoor and 
KasuDi deteimined to cut off the royal garrison in KhundaUa • but 
apprehensive of the danger it might occasion to their chief, they 
sent a special messenger to Ajmdr, to acquaint the viceroy of then 
scheme, previous to its execution, to prevent his being implicated, 
Khundaila was sur^sed, and Deonatn and three hundred Toorks 
put to the swoi’d. The viceroy, desirous to recover the place, con- 
sulted his prisoner, who offered to re-instate him if he granted him 
liberty. The Nawab demanded a hostage, but the young Rajpoot 
said he knew of none but his own mother, who willingly became the 
pledge for her son. He fulfilled his agreement, and the viceroy was 
so pleased with his frank and loyal conduct, that on paying a large 
Wizzero/na, he restored him to his capital. 

Oodey Sing’s first act was to assemble his brothi-en, in order to 
punish Munohurpoor, whose treocheiy had caused them so much 
misery. The foster-brother, who commanded on that occasion, was 
again entrusted with the command; but he fied after a sharp 
encounter, and Munohurpoor was invested. Seeing he had no chance 
of salvation, he had again recourse to chul (stratagem). There were 
two feudatories of Noonkuvn’s line, joint-holdeis of Khajrolii, who 
had long been at variance with Deep Sing of Kasulli, the principal 
adviser of the young Raja of Khundaila. They were gained over to 
the purpose of the Munohurpoor chief, who sent them with a private 
message to Deep Sing, that no sooner should Munohurpoor fall than 
he would be deprived of Kasulli. These treacherous proceedings 
were but too common amongst the sons of Shdkhji.” Deep Sing 
fell into the snare, and at break of day, when the trumpets sounded 
for the assault, the drums of the Kasulli cliief were heai-d in full 
march to his estate. Oodey Sing, thus deprived of his revenge, 
followed Deep Sing, who, aware of his inability to cope with his 
immediate chief, ned for succour to Jeipoor, and Kasulli fell a 
sacrifice to the artifices which preserved Munohurpoor. The great 
Jey Sing then ruled Amb^ ; he received the suppliant chief, and 
promised him ample redress, on his swearing to become his vassal 
and tributary. Deep Sing swore allegiance to the gadi of Jey Sing, 
and signed a tributary engagement of four thousand rupees 
annually ! 

Thus recommenced the supremacy of Amb^r over the confederated 
Sh^kh&wuts, which had been thrown off ever since the dispute 
regarding the colte of Ararutsir, the ancieut mark of hom^e, when 
“ me sons of Sh^khji" consisted only of a few hundred armed men. 
Shortly after this transaction, Jey Sing proceeded to the Ganges to 
fulfil certain rites upon an eclipse, and while performing his ablutions 
in the sacred stream, and the gifts for distribution to the priests 
being collected on the bank, he inquired “ who was present to receive 
“ that day f The Kasulli chief, spreading out the skirt of his 
garment, replied, he was an applicant. Such Mn (gifts) being only 
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given to mangta$, or mendicants, in which class they put priests, 
poets, and the poor, the Raja asked, laughing, " What is your desire, 
" T’hakoor T‘ To which Deep Sing replied, that through his inter- 
cession the son of Futteh Sing might obtain his father’s share of 
Khundaila ; which request was complied with. 

This occurrence was in A.D. 1716, when the Jits were rising into 
power, and when all the minor Rajas served with their contingents 
under the great Jey Sing, as lieutenant of the emperor, Along with 
the princes of Kerowli, Bhadorea, Sheopoor, and many others of the 
third rank, was Oodey Sin^ of Khundaila. During the siege of 
Thoon. the Sh^kh&wut. chief was reprimanded for neglect of duty, 
and although he owed fi double allegiance to Jey Sing, as his natural 
liege lord and lieutenant of the king, he would not brook the censure 
from one of his own race, and indignantly withdrew from the siege. 
Chooraraun the Jit, having contrived to make his peace with 
Syed vizier, when Thoon was upon the eve of surrender, and Oodey 
Sing being implicated in this intrigue, Jey Sing, who was mortified 
at all occurrence which prevented the ^titication of a long-cherished 
resentment against the upstart JAts, determined that the Khundaila 
chief should suffer for his audacity. Attended by the imperialists 
under Bazeed Khan, and all his home clans, he laid siege to tho 
citadel called Oodigiarh. Oodey Sing held out a month in this castle 
he had constructed and called by his own name, when his resources 
failing, he- fled to Nuroo in Marwar, and his son, Sowle Sing, 
presented the keys, throwing himself on the clemency of the 
conqueror. He was well received, and pardoned, on condition of 
becoming tributary to Amb6-. He followed the example of tlie 
Kasuili chief, and signed an engagement to pay annually one lac of 
rupees. From this a deduction of fifteen thousand was subsequently 
made, and in time being reduced twenty thousand more, sixty-five 
thousand continued to be the tribute of Khundaila, until tho decay 
of both the parent state and its scion, when tlie weakness of the 
former, and wie merciless outrages of the predatory powers, Pat’han 
and Mahratta, rendered its amount uncertain and dimcult to realize. 
Moreover, recalling his promise to Deep Sing, he restored the 
division of the lands as existing prior to the murder of Futteh Sing, 
vie., three shares to Sowld Sing, with the title of chief of the 
Sh^khlwuts, and two to Dheer Sing, son of Futteh Sing. The young 
cousin diieftains, now joint-holders of Khundaila, attended their 
liege lord with their contingent ; and Oodey Sing, t^ing advantage 
of their absence, with the aid of a band of outlawed Lavkhams, 
surprised and took Khundaila. Attended by the Jeipoor troops, 
the son performed , the dutiful task of expelling his father from 
his inheritance, who i^ain fled to Nuroo, where he resided upon 
a pension of five rupees a day, given by his son, until his <lcath. 
He, however, outlived Sowae Sing, who left three sons ; Bindvabun, 
who succeeded to Khundaila ; Simboo, who had the appanage of 
Eanolli ; and Koosul, having that of Piperolli. 


47 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Budrcihim Dai ad/un’es to Madkii Sing in Uu cidl wan of Amldr.—Partilm 
of lands annulled.— Self-im-nwlatuni (f the Bralrniw. — Consequences jo 
Bindralun, in his contest with hidur Sing, the oilier ckirf of Khwidaila.— 
Civil war.—Pi-odigai expiatory sacrifice of Dindrabun.—He abdicaUs.~ 
Covind Sing.— Is assassinated.— Nursing-Das.—Rise and dervastatiem of the 
Mahrattas.— Siege of KhundaVa.—Teims of redemption.— Murder of depvlitt 
by the Malirattas.—Indur Sing paishes in the attempt to avenge them.— 
Pertdp Sing. — Rise of the Seekur chief. — Transactions between Pert&p oai 
Rnrsing, his co-partner.— Pertdp obtains the whole of Khundaila.—Rurskg 
i-eeovers by stratagem his share of Kkundaila.—DomesHo broils and feuds.— 
Geneixd assembly of the Sadhani and Raesiloie chiefs, to counteract the 
encroachments of Amber.- Treaty between the Shekhatouts and the court of 
Amb&r.— Violated by the latter. — The confederacy assault the town of lis 
Iluldea faction.— Nursing refuses tribute to the court, and Khundaila is 
se/piestrated. — Nursing and PertAp treacherously made cagdive, and conveyed 
to Jeipoor. — Khundaila annexed to iheflsc. 

Bindbabun Das steadfastly adhered to Madhtl Sing in the civil ware 
which ensued for the of Amb^r, and the latter, when success 
attended his cause, wished to reward tho important services of his 
feudatoiy. At his request, he consented that the partition of the 
lands which had caused so much bloodshed should be annulled, and 
that Bindrabun should rale as sole lord of Khundaila. Five thousaod 
men were placed under his command for the expulsion of tbe minor, 
Indur Sing, grandson of Deo Sing, who made a stout resistance for 
many months ; but at length his little castle was no longer tenable, 
and ho fled to Parasoli, where he ^in defended himself, and was 
again on the point of surrender, when an unexpected accident not 
only saved him from exile, but restored him to his rights. 

The nieicenaries were supported at the sole charge of Bindrabun, 
and as his ancestors left no treasury, he was co.mpelled to resort to 
the contribution called dind from his subjects, not even exempting 
the liiei-archy. Piqued at this unusual demand, some of the wealthiest 
Bmhinins expostulated with the Raja on this indignity to the 
order. But their appeals were disregarded by their chief, whose 
existence depended on supplies. The loss of influence as well as 
wealth being the frait of this disregard of their remonsti-nnce, they 
had recourae to tiiat singular species of revenge ternied chandi, or 
self-immolation, and poignarded themselves in bis presence, pouring 
maledictions on his head with their last breath. Tbe blood of 
Brahmins now rested on the head of Bindrabun ; even amongst his 
personal friends he laboured under a species of excommunication, 
and his liege lord, Madhd Sing of Amber, in order to expiate his 
indii'cct slmi-e in the guilt, recaUed his troops, and distributed twenty 
thousand rupees to tbe Brahmins of his own capital. Indur Sing 
had thus time to breathe, and having collected all his retainers. 
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wiselj' joined the Jeipoor army assembling under the command of 
the celebrated Khoshialiram Bhova to chastise the Rao of Macherri, 
who was expelled and obliged to seek refuge with the JS.ts. In this 
sei'vice Indur Sing so much distinguished himself, that, on the pay- 
ment of a 7iuzzerana of fifty thousand rupees, he recovemd his lost 
share of Khundaila, by a regular 2 ^utta, or grant, of the Raja. 

Perpetual feuds, however, raged between these two kings of 
Khundaila, each of whom had his castle, or fortified palace. Each 
day “ tliere was war even in the gates” of Khundaila, and at the 
hazard of prolixity we shall state how it was conducted, challenging 
the records of any civil war to produce an instance in which all the 
ties of blood and kindred were more disregai-ded than in this helium 
pltisqudm civile. 

Indur Sing had popularity on his side to balance the other’s 
superior power, and he was biiskly pushing .an attack on Oodigurh, 
tlie castle of his opponent, when he was joined by Raglidnat Sing, 
the younger son oMiis foeman. This youth, who had the township 
of Koochore in appanage, helped himself to three more, to retain 
which he sided with his father's foe. Bindrabun, in order to create 
a diveraion, sallied out to attack Koochore ; to oppose which, his sou, 
together with his nephew, Pii-tlii Sing of Ranoiii and hia retainers, 
withdrew from the batteries to defend it, But the attack on 
Koochore had already failed, and Bindrabun was on his retreat to 
regain Khundaila, wlren he was intercepted. The battle took place 
outside the city, whose gates weio shut against fiiend and foe, to 
prevent a pell-mell entry. At the same time, the siege of Oodigurh 
was not slackened ; it was defended by Oovind Sing, the eldest son 
of Bindrabun, while the batteries against it were commanded by 
another near kinsman, Nahr Sing of Cherana. For several days 
daily combats ensued, in wlrich were to he seen father and son, 
uncles and nephews, and cousins within every degree of affinity, 
destroying each other. At length, both parties were exhausted and 
a compromise ensued, in which Indur Sing obtained tlie rights he 
had so manfully vindicated. 

At this time, a dying and desultory effort to regain his lost power 
was made by Nujuf Kooli Khan, at the head of the imperialists, who, 
conducted by the traitorous Macherri Rao, led the royal army into 
the lands of the confederacy to raise contributions, for whicli he was 
cordially and laudably detested. Nowui Sing of Nowulgurli, Bagh 
Sing of Keytri, Soorajmul of Bussao, all chieftains of the Sadhanis, 
unable to comply with the requisitions, were carried off, and retained 
captive till ransomed for many lacs of rupees ; ail eventually raised 
upon the impoverished husbandman and industrious merchant. 

The din of civil war having ended, the ministers of religion never 
ceased pouring into the ears of Bindrabun, the neces.sity of expiation 
and oblations for the murder of their brethren, and he 'was daily 
sacrificing the birthr-ight of hi.s children, in grants of the best lands 
of Khundaila tu these clvones of society, when Ooviiul the heir- 
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apparent, remonstrated, wliich was followed by the abdication of 
Bindrabun, who, appropiiating five townships and the impost 
duties of Khundaila for his support, left the cares of government to 
his son.* 

Govind Sing did not long enjoy the honours of chief of the Raesi- 
lotes. The year of hia elevation having produced an unfavourable 
harvest, at the request of his vassal of Ranolli he proceeded io 
inspect the crops preparatory to a reduction in the assessment. Less 
superstitious than his father, he pei-severed in spite of the predictions 
of the astrologer, who told him, “to beware the ides (amavu8)of 
“ Paush,” and not to go abroad that day. In the course of the 
excursion, one of his personal attendants, a Rajpoot of Kajrolli, had 
lost some valuable article entrusted to his chai'ge, and the impetuous 
chief broadly taxed him with theft. His protestations of innocence 
were unavailing, and considering himself dishonoured by the imputa- 
tion. which might possibly be followed by some disgraceful punish- 
ment, he determined to anticipate his chief, and murdered him that 
night. Govind left five sons, Nursing, Soorajmul (who had Dodea), 
Bagh Sing, Jowan Sing, and Eunjeet, all of whom had families. 

Nursing-Das, his eldest son, succeeded. In spite of internal 
dissensions, occasional chastisement, and pecuniary exactions from 
the imperial armies, or those of their immediate liege lord of Amh^r, 
the confederated frlrage of Shekhavati had increased their territory 
and population. Only the shadow of a name now remained to the 
empire of the Gi’eat Mogul ; and their own lord-paramount, satisfied 
with a certain degree or homage, tribute, and service on emergencies, 
was little inclined to trench further upon their national indepen- 
dence. But a new enemy had now arisen, and though of their own 
faith, far more destructive than even the intolerant Islamite. Happy 
were the inhabitants of the desert, who had an ocean of sand 
between them and this scourge of India, the insatiable Mahratta. 
After the fatal day of Mairta, where the evil genius of Rajpootana 
enabled De Boigne to give the last blow to her independence, the 
desultory hordes roved m bands through the lands of the confedera- 
tion, plundering, murdering, and carrying off captive the principal 
chiefs or their children, as hostages for contributions they could not 
realize. These were dragged about after their armies, until the hard- 
ships and indignities they underwent made them sell every article 
of value, or until the charge of keeping, or the trouble of guarding 
them, rendered their prolonged captivity burdensome to the wander- 
ing Southrons. 

Let us follow the path of the barbarians, and trace only one day s 
acts of outrage. When the Mahrattos entered the lands of the 
federation, soon after the battle of Maii-ta, they first attacked Bae. 
The inhabitants, knowing that they had no hope of mercy from these 
marauders, fled, carrying away all the effects they could to the larger 
towns, while a garrison of eighty Rajpoots took post in the little 


* His second son, Raghdnath, had Koochore in appanage, 
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castle, to defend the point of honour against this new assailant. Bae 
was stormed ; not one Rajpoot would accept of quarter, and all were 
put to the sword. The enemy proceeded to ithundaiJa, the route 
marked by sirailnr tracks of blood. When within two coss of the 
town, the horde halted at Hodegong, and a Pundit* was sent to 
Rao Indur Sing to settle the contribution, which was tised at twenty 
thousand lapees, besides three thousand in glioosf (bribe), for the 
Brahmin negociator, The two chiefs, who negociatod on the part of 
the joint Rajas of Khundaila, proceeded with the Pundit to the 
enemy’s camp ; their names were Nowal and Duleel. As it was out 
of their power to realize so large a sum, they were accompanied by 
the joint revenue officers of Khundaila as ole, or hostage, jvhen to 
their dismay, the Southron commander demurred, and said they 
tliemselves must remain. One of the chieftains, with the sang 
froid which a Rajpoot never loses, coolly replied, that should not be, 
and taking his hMka from his attendant, began unceremoniously 
to smoke, when a rude Deldiany knocked the pipe fi'om his hand. 
The T’hakoor’s sword was unsheathed in an instant, but ere he liad 
time to use it a pistol-ball passed through his biain. Duleel Sing’s 
party, attempting to avenge their companion, were cut off to a man ; 
and Indur Sing, who had left Khundaila to learn how the negotia- 
tions sped, arrived just in time to see his clansmen butchered. He 
was advised to regain Khundaila : “ No.” replied the intrepid 

Eaesilote ; “ better that I should fall before the gates of Khundaila 
” than enter them after such disgrace, without ai’enging my kinsmen.” 
Dismounting from his horse, he turned him loose, his adherents 
following his example ; and sword in hand they rushed on the host 
of assassins and met their fate. Indur Sing was stretched beside his 
vassals, and, strange to say, Duleel was the only survivor : though 
covered with wounds, he was taken up alive, and carried to the 
hostile camp. 

Such was the opening scene of the lengthened tragedy enacted in 
Shekhavati, when Manratta actors succeeded to Pat’hans and 
Moguls : heirs to their worst feelings, without one particle of their 
magnanimity or courtesy. But the territory of the confederacy was 
far too naiTow a stage ; even the entire plain of India appeared at 
one time too restricted for the hydi-a-headed banditti, nor is there a 
principality, district, or even township, from the Sutlm to the sea, 
where similar massacres have not been known, and but for our inter- 
position, such scenes would have continued to the present hour. 


* Tile ministers of religion were the only clerks amongst this race of depre- 
dators. and they were not behind the most illiterate in cupidity, and to say 
the truth, courage, when required : and as for skill in negociation, a Mahratta 
Brahmin stands alone : keen, skilful, and imperturbable, lie would have b.affied 
Ifacbiavelli himself. 

t Gh'M is littialiy ‘ a bribe ;’ and no treaty or transaction was ever canied 
on without this stipulation. So sacred was the fihoijs held, from tyrant usage, 
that the Pe.shwa ministers, when they ruled the destinies of their nation, stipu- 
lated that the (jlms .should go to the privy purse ! 
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PerUip Sing, who succeeded his brave father in his sliaj's of the 
patiiniony, was at this crisis with his mother at Sikr&c,a strong fort 
in the hills, ten miles from Khundaila. To save the town, the prin- 
cipal men dug up the grain-pits, selling their property to release 
their minor Siief from further trouble. Having obtained all they 
could, the enemy proceeded to the lands of the Sadhanis. Oodipoor 
was the first assamted, taken, and sacked ; the walls were knocked 
down, and the floors dug up in search of treasuro. After four days’ 
havock, they left it a ruin, and marched against the northern chief- 
tains of Singliana, Jhoonjoonoo, and Keytri. On the departure of 
the foe. young Pei-Up and his kinsman. Nursing, took up their abode 
in Khundaila ; but scarcely had they recovered from the effects of 
the Dekhani incursion, b^ore demands were made by their liege 
lord of Amber for the tribute. Peitip made his peace by assigning 
a fourth of tlie harvest ; but Nursing, in the procrastinating and 
haughty spirit of his ancestors, despised an arrangement whidi, he 
said (and with justice), would reduce him to the level of a common 
jB/wmia landholder. 

At this period, a remote branch of the Khundaila Sheldiawuts 
began to dWose a spirit ^that afterwards gained him distinction. 
Devi Sing, chieftain of 'Seekur, a descendant of Rao Tirmul of 
Kasulli, had added to his patrimony by the usurpation of no less 
than twenty-five large townships, as Lohagurra, Kho, &c. ; and he 
deemed this a good opportunity, his chief being embroiled with the 
court, to make an attack on Rewasso_; but death put a stop to the 
ambitious views of the Seekur chieftain. Having no issue, ho had 
adopted Luchmun Sing, son of the Shahpoora T’hakoor ; but the 
Jeipoor court, which had taken great umbi^e at these most unjusti- 
fiable assaults of the Seekur chief on his weaker brethren, com- 
manded Nundi-am Huldia (brother of the prime minister Doulet 
Ram), collector of the Shekhawut tribute, to attack and humble 
him. No sooner were the orders of the court promulgated, than all 
the Barwuttias* gathered round the standard of the collector, to 
aid in the redemption of their patrimonies wrested from them by 
Seekur. Besides the Khundaila chief in person, there were the 
Puttawuts of Kasulli, Bilara, and others of Tirmul’s stock ; and even 
the Sadhanis, who little interfered in the affairs of the Raesilotes, 
repaired with joy with their tribute and their retainers to the camp 
of the Jeipoor commander, to depress the Seekur chief, who was 
rapidly rising over them all. Nearly the whole troops of the con- 
federacy where thus assembled. D^vi Sing, it may be imagined, 
was no common character, to have excited such universal hatred ; 
and his first care had been to make strong friends at court, in order 
to retain what he had acquired. He had especially cultivated the 
minister’s friendship, which was now turned to account. A deputa- 


* BarwuUia. is ‘ one expatriated,’ from bar, ‘ out of,’ and viuttv/n, ‘ a 
country,’ and it means either an «sile, or an outlaw, according to the measure 
of crime which caused his banishment from his country. 
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tion, consisting of a Chondawut chief, the Dew&n of Seekur, aaid that 
important character the BMhha^, repaired to the Hiildia, and im- 
plored him in the name of the deceased, rot to give up his infant 
son to hungry and revengeful Bai'vmMkiS. The Huldia said there 
was but one way by which he could avoid the fulfilment of his 
court’s command, which was for them, as he approached the place, 
to congregate a foi'ce so foimidable from its numbei's, aa t'o exonerate 
iiim from all suspicion of collusion. With the treasury of Devi Sing, 
overflowing from the spoliation of the Eltiimkliani of Futtelipoor, it 
was easy to afford such indemnity to the Huldia, at whose approach 
to Seekur ten thousand men appeared to oppose him. Hiaving made 
a shew of investing Seekur, and expended a good deal of ammunition, 
he addressed his court, where his brother was minister, stating he 
could make nothing of Seekur without great loss, both of time, men, 
and money, and advising an acceptance of the proffered submission. 
Without waiting a reply, he took two lacs as a fine for his 
sovereign, and a present of one for himself. The siege was broken 
up, and Seekur was permitted to prosecute his schemes; in which 
he was not a little aided by the continued feuds of the co-partner 
chiefs of Khundaila Peiifip took advantage of Nursing’s non-com- 
pliance with the court’s requisition, and his consequent disgrace, to 
settle the feud of their fathers, and unite both shares in his own 
person ; and stipulated in I’etum to be responsible for the whole 
tribute, bo ready with his contingent to serve the court, and pay 
beside.? a handsome nuzze/rana or investiture. The Huldia was 
about to comply, when Rawul Indur Sing of Samote. chief of the 
Nat’hawut clan, interceded for Nursing, and inviting him on his own 
responsibility to the camp, acquainted him witli the procedure of his 
rival, in whose name the patent for Khundaila was actually made 
out ; “ but even now,” said this noble chief, “ I will stay it if you 
“ comply with the terms of the court.” But Nursing either would 
not, or could not, and the Samote chief urged his immediate depar- 
ture ; adding that as he came under his guarantee, be was desirous 
to see him safe back, for “ such were the crooked ways of the Amber 
“ house,” that if he pi-olongcd his st^, he might be involved in ruin 
in his desire to protect him. Accormngly, at dusk, with sixty of his 
own retainers, he escorted him to Nowuigurh, and the next morning 
he was in his castle of Govindgurb. The precautions of the Samote 
chief were not vain, and he was reproached and threatened with the 
court’s displeasure, for permitting Nuraing’s departure; but he 
nobly replied. “ he had perforaied the duty of a Rajpoot, and would 
“ abide the consequences.” As the sequel will further exemplify tho 
curniptions of courts, and the base passions of kindred, under a 
sy.stem of feudal government, we shall trespass on the reader’s 
patience by recording the result. 

Samote and Chomoo are the chief houses of the Nat’hawut clan ; 
tlie elder lirsmch enjoying the title of Rawul, with supremacy over 
the mimc-iou.s vassalage. But the.se two families had often contested 
the lead, and their feuds had caused much bloodshed, On tho di,s- 
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grace of Iiiclur Sing, as already related, his rival of Chomoo repaired 
to court, and offered so large a nuzzevana as to be invested with 
rights of seniority. Avarice and revenge were good advocates: a 
warrant was luacle out and transmitted to Indur Sing (still serving 

with the collector of tlie tribute) for the sequestration of Samote. 

Placing, like a dutiful subject, the warrant to his forehead, he’ 
instantly departed for Samote, and commanded the removal of his 
family, his goods and chattels, from the scat of his ancestor's, and 
went into exile in Marvrar. In after-times, his Rani had a grant of 
the village of Peeplye, to which the magnanimous, patriotic, and 
loyal Indur Sing, wheri he found the hand of death upon him, 
r epaired, that he might die in the lands of the Cutchwahas, and have 
his ashes buried amongst his fathers. This man, who was naturally 
brave, acted upon tire abstract principle of ewamlherma, or ‘ fealty,’ 
which is not even now exploded, in the midst of corruption and 
demoralization. Indur Sing would have been fully justified, accord- 
ing to all the pi'inciples which govern these states, in resisting the 
iniquitous mandate. Such an act might have beeir deemed rebellion 
by those who look only at the surface of things ; but let the present 
iords-pai'amouirt go deeper, •when they have to decide between a 
Raja and his feudatories, and look to the origin and condition of 
both, and the ties which alone can hold such associations together. 

To returir : Pertip Sing, having thus obtained the whole of Khun- 
daila, commenced the demolition of a fortified gate, whence during 
the feuds his antagonist used to play some swivels against his castle. 
While the work of destruction was advancing, an omen occun'cd, 
foreboding evil to Pertdp. An image of Gan^a, the god of wisdom 
and protector of the arts, (move especially of architecture), was fixed 
in the wall of this gate, which an ill-fated and unintentional blow 
knocked from its elevated position to the earth, and being of terra- 
cotta, his fragments lay dishonoured and scattei'ed on the pavement. 
Notwitlistauding this, the demolition was completed, and the long 
obnoxious gateway levelled with the earth. Pevtdp. ^ving adjusted 
afliiirs in tire capital, proceeded against Rewasso, wiiich he reduced, 
and then lard siege to Govindgurh, aided by a detachment of the 
Huidia. Having encamped at Goorah, two coss from it, and twice 
that distance from Ranolli, its chief, who still espoused the cause of 
his immediate head, the unfortunate Nursing, sent his minister to 
the Huidia, offering not only to be responsible for all arrears due by 
Nursing, but also a handsome douceur, to restore him to his rights 
He rej)aired to Khundaila, stationed a party in the fortified palace 
of Nursing, and consented that they should be expelled, as if by 
force of his adherents, from Govindgurh- Accordingly’, Soorajmul 
and Bagh Sing, the broUrer.s of Nursing, in the dead of night, with 
one hundred and fifty follower's, made a mock attack on the Huldia's 
followers, expelled them, and made good a lodgment in their ancient 
dwelling. Pertdp was highly exasperated ; and to render the acqui- 
sition usele.ss. he ordered the possession of a point which commanded 
the rmkl ; bub hei'e he was anticipated by his opponent, whose party 
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now poured into Khundaila. He then cut off tlieir supplies of water, 
by fortifying the reservoirs and wells, and this brought mattera to a 
ciisia An action ensued, in which many were killed on each side, 
when the traitorous Huldia interposed the five-coloured banner, and 
caused the combat to cease. Nursing, at this juncture, joined the 
combatants in pei-son, from his castle of Govindgurh, and a ti-eaty 
was forthwith set on foot, which left the district of Rewasso to 
Pertdp, and restored to Nursing his share of Khundaila. 

These domestic broils continued, hdwever, and occasions were 
perpetually recurring to bring the rivals in collision, The first was 
on the festival of the Oangore;* the next on the Ranolli chief placing 
in durance a vassal of Pertdp, which pfoduced a general gathering 
of the p la n s : both ended in an appeal to the lord-paramount, who 
soon merged the office of arbitrator in that of dictafor. 


The Sadhauis, or chieftains of northern Shekhavati, began to feel 
the bad effects of these feuds of the Raesilotes, and to express dis- 
satisfaction at the progressive advances of the Jeipoor court for the 
establishment of its supremacy.. Until this period they had escaped 
any tributary engagements, and only recognized their connexion 
with Ambdr by marks of homage and fealty on la^es, which 
belonged more to kindred than political superiority. But as the 
amies of the court were now perpetually on tne fi-ontier-s, and might 
soon pass over, they deemed it necessary to take measures for their 
safety. The township of Tooe, api>brtainin 2 to Nowulgurh, had 
already been seized, and Ranolli was battered for the restoration of 
the subject of Pertap. These were grievances which affected all the 
Sadhauis, who, perceiving they could no longer preserve their 
neutrality, determined to abandon their internal dissensions, and 
form a system of general defence. Accordingly, a general assembly 
of the Sadhani lords, and as many of the Raesilotes as chc«e to 
attend, was announced at the ancient place of rendezvous, Oodipoor. 
To increase the solemnity of the occasion, and to banish all suspicion 
of treachery, as well as to extinguish ancient feuds, and reconcile 
chiefs who had never met but in hostility, it was unanimously 
agreed that the most sacred pledge of good faith, the 2^oon-ddb,f or 
dipping the hand in the salt, should take place. 

The entire body of the Sadhani lords, with all their retainer's, met 
at the appointed time, as did nearly all the Raesilotes, excepting the 
joint chieftains of Khundaila, too deeply tainted with mutual distrust 
to take part in this august and nation^ congress of all " the children 
" of Shekhji.” It was decided in this grand council, that all inter- 
nal strife should cease ; and that for the future, whenever it might 
occur, there should he no appeals to the arbitration of Jeipoor ; but 
that on all such occasions, or where tire general interests_ wei'e 
endangered, a meeting should take place at the Pass of Oodipoor,” 


* See Vol. I, p. 4S9, for an account of this festival, 
t A’ooii or looit ‘ salt,’ mid 'kibiKi, ' to dip, besp.atter, or sprinkle,’ 
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to delibei-atii and decide, but above all to tepel by force of arms, if 
necessajy, the further encroachmenta of the court. This unusual 
measure alarmed the court of Amb^r, and when oppression had 
generated determined resistance, it disapproved and disowned the 
proceedings of its lieutenant, who was supei'seded by Rora Ram, 
with oi-devs to secure the person of his predecessor. His flight pre^ 
served him from captivity in the dungeons of Amb<^r,but his estates, 
as well as those of the minister his brother, were resumed, aud all’ 
their property was confiscated. 

Tho new commander, who was a tailor by caste, was ordered to 
follow tho Pluldia to the last extremity j for, in these regions, dis- 
jdaced ministers and rebels are identical. It was expected, if they 
did not lose their^ heads, to see them in opposition to the orders of 
their sovereign lord, whose slaves they had so lately proclaimed 
themselves : in fact, a rebel minister in Rajwavra, is like an ex-Tory 
or cx-Whig elsewhere, nor does restoration to the councils of his 
sovereign, perhaps in a few short months after he carried amis 
against him, plundered his subjects, and carried conflagration in his 
towns, excite more than transient emotion. Tho new commander 
was eager to obtain the services of the assembled Shekhawuta against 
the Huldias, but experience had given them wisdom ; and they not 
only exacted stipulations befitting their position, as the price of this 
aid, but, what was of more consequence, negotiated tho conditions of 
their future connexion with the lord-paramount. 

The first article was tho immediate restoration of tlie townships 
which the Huldia had seized upon, as Tooe, Gwaia, &c. 

The secOTid, that tho court should disavow all pretensions to exact 
tribute- beyond what they had voluntarily stipulated, and which 
they would remit to tho capital. 

Third, that on no account should the armies of the court enter the 
lands of the confederation, tho consequences of which had been so 
strongly marked in tho atrocities at Khundaila. 

Fourth, that the confederacy would furnish a contingent for the 
service of the court, which should be paid by the court while so 
employed. 

The treaty being i-atified through the intervention of the new 
commander, and having received in advance 10,000 rupees for tlieir 
expenses, the chiefs with their retainere repaired to the capital, and 
after paying homage to their liege lord, zealously set to work to exe- 
cute its orders on the Huldia faction, who were dispossessed of their 
estates. But, as observed in the annals of the parent state, Jeipoor 
had obtained the distinction, of jootha dvA>ar, ox ‘lying ctu^ 
of the justness of which epithet it afforded an illustration in ite 
conduct to the confederated chieftains, who soon discovered the dif- 
ference between promises and performance. They had done their 
duty, but they obtained not one of the advantages for which they 
agi-e^ to serve the court ; and they had the mortification to see 
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they liad merely displaced the ganiaons of the Huldia for those of 
Rora Ram. After a short consultation, they determined to seek 
themselves the justice that was denied them ; accordingly, they 
assaulted in succession the towns occupied hy Rora Ram’s myrmi- 
dons, drove them out, and made them over to their original pro- 
prietor. 

At the .same time, the court having demanded the usual tributo 
from Nursing Das, which was always in arrear, he had the impru- 
dence to stone the agent, who was a relation of the minister’. Ho 
hastened to the Presence, “threw his turban at the Raja’s feet,” 
saying, he was dishonoured for ever. A mandate was instanta- 
neously issued for the sequestration of Khundaila and the capture of 
Nursing, who bade his liege lord defiance from his castle of Govind- 
guvh : but his co-partner, Pertap Sing, having no just cause of 
apprehension, remained in Khundaila, which was environed hy the 
Jeipoor troops under Assarara. His security was iris ruin ; but the 
wily Banyan (Assaium), who wished to seize at once the joint 
holders of the estate, offered no molestation to Pert&p, while he laid 
a plot for the other. He invited his return, on the huchiin, or 
'pledge of safety,’ of the Munohurpoor chief. Nursing did not 
hesitate for rank as was the character of Iris countrymen in these 
degenerate days, no Rajpoot had ever incurred the epithet of Buchun- 
cfwk, ten-fold more odious than that of mui-derer, and wlrieh no 
future action, however brilliant, could obliterate, eveni from his 
descendants to the latest posterity. On the faith of this bticJiim, 
Nursing came, and a mock negotiation was carried on for the arrears 
of tribute, and a time fixed for payment Nursing rotiir-ned to 
Khundaila, and Assarara broke up his camp and moved away. The 
crafty Banyan, having thus successfully thrown him off his guard, 
on the third day rapidly retraced his steps, and at midnight sur- 
rounded Nursing in his abode, who was ortlered to proceed forthwith 
to the camp. Burning with indignation, he attempted self-destruc- 
tion, but was withheld; and accompanied by a few "Rajpoots who 
swore to protect or die with him, he joined Aasaram to see the issue. 

A simple plan was adopted to secure Pertap, and he fearlessly 
obeyed the summons. Both parties remained in camp ; the one was 
amused with a negotiation for bis libemtion on the payment of a 
fine; the other had higher hopes; and in the indulgence of both, 
their vassals relaxed in vigilance. While they were at dinner, a 
party planted in ambuscade rushed out, and before they could seize 
t heir arms, made captive both the chiefs. They were pinioned like 
felons, put into a covered carriage, despatched under the guaid of 
five hundred men to the capital, and found apai'tmcnts ready for 
them in the state-prison of Amber. It is an axiom with these 
people, that the end sanctifies the means ; and the juince and his 
minister congratulated each other on the eoinpletc success of the 
seheine. Khundaila was declared khalisa (fiscal), and garrisoned by 
five hundred men from the camp, while th*; iufeiioi- leui.latork'S, 
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holding estates detached from the capital, wei-e received on terms, 
and even allowed to hold their fiefs on the promise that they did 
not disturb the sequestrated lands. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Bagh Sing opposes the faithless coxirt ofAmbir. — He is joined by tlu celebrated 
Gecrrgt Thomas.—Desperate action.— Bagk Sing placed in the fortified palace 
at Khnndaila.—His garrison, with his brother, slain by Hunwunt Sing, son 
of Pertdp.—Bagh regains the palace.— The lands Khundaila famed by 
Amber to two Brahmins.— They are expelled by the feudatory Barwuttias, 
who resist the court. — TItey become a banditti— Singram Sing, coxwin to 
Pertdp, their leader.— He avoids the treachery of the courU-r-IIis death.— The 
corfederacy unite in the league against Jodpoor. — Hewtrealy with theAndih 
court. — Liberation of Pertdp and Nursing.— Grand union eif the Shekhavmts. 
—Abhh Sing succeeds in Khundaila.— Treachery of the court.— Hunwunt 
regains Govindgurk, Kkundaila, <fcc , — Eesioralion of Kkoshialiram, to the 
ministry of Jeipoor. — New invesUttirss granted to the feudatories of 
Khundaila.—A hke cmd Pertdp inducted into their ancestral ahodes.— Incident 
illustmtive of the defects of the Rajpoot feudal systcm.-Kliundaila assailed by 
LucKman Sing, chief of Seekur.—Gall(xn.t defence cf HunviurU.—His death.— 
Surrender cfKhundaUa to Luchnan Sing.— The co-heirs exiled.— Power and 
i}\fiuence qf Luchman Sing.— Foils the designs of the PurokiU— Present 
attitude <if Luchman Sing.— Subordinate bunches of the Shekhawuts.—The 
Sadhanis.— Their territories wrested from the Kaimkhanis and Rajpoots.— 
The Keytri branch of the family Sadhoo aitaine superiority. — Bagh Sing 

of Keytri murders hisownson.— The Larkhanis— Revenues of SheJchavati. 

Deenaram Bohka was now (A.D. 1798-9) prime minister of 
Jeipoor, and he no sooner heard of the success of Assaram, than 
he proceeded^ to join him in person, for the puroose of collect- 
ing the tribute due by the Sadhani chiefs. Having formed a 
junction with Assaram at Oodipoor, they marched to Pursaram- 
poor, a town in the heart of the Sadhanis, whence they issued 
commands for the tribute to be brought ; to expedite which, 
the ministers sent d’hoos* to all the townships of the confederacy. 
This insulting process irritated the Sadhanis to such a degree 
that they wrote to Deenaram to withdraw his parties instantly, 
and retrace his steps to Jhoonjoonob. or abide the consequences ; 
declaring, if he did so, that the collective tribute, of which ten 
thousand was then ready, would be forthcomiug. All had assented 
to this arrangement but Bagh Sing, brother of the captive prince 
of Khundjula, who was so incensed at the faithless conduct of 

* D'hoos is an expedient to hasten the compliance of a demand from a 
depwdent. A party of horse proceeds to the township, and are commanded to 
receive so much per day till the exaction is complied with. If the dkoos is 
refused, it is considered tantamount to an appeal to arms. 
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the court, after the great services they had so recently performed, 
that he determined to oppose by force of arms this infraction of 
their charter, which declared the inviolability of the territory of the 
confederation so long as the tribute was paid. He was joined by 
five hundred men of Keytri, with which having levied contributions 
at Singhana and Futtehpoor from the traitorous lord of Seekur, he 
invitea to their aid the celebrated George Thomas, then carving out 
his fortunes amongst these discordant political elements. Nearly the 
whole of the Jeipoor mercenary and feudal army was embodied on 
this occasion, and althou^ far superior in numbers to the confedera- 
tion, yet the presence of Thomas and his regulars more than counter- 
poised their numerical inferiority. The attack of Thomas was irre- 
sistible ; the Jeipoor lines led by Rora Ram gave way, and lost several 
pieces of artilleiy. -To redeem what the cowardice and ill conduct 
of the general in chief had lost, the chieftain of Chomoo formed a 
gole or dense band of the feudal chivalry, which he led in person 
against Thomas’s brigade, charging to the mouths of his guns. His 
object, the recovery of the guns, was attained with great slaughter 
on each side. The Chomoo chief (Eunjeet Sing) was desperately 
woimded, and Buhadoor Sing, Fahar Sing, chiefs of the Khangarote 
clans, with many others, were slain by dis^iarges of grape ; the guns 
were retrieved, and Thomas and his auxiliaries were deprived of a 
victory, and ultimately compelled to retreat.* 

The captive chiefs of Khundaila deemed this revolt and union of 
their countrymen favourable to their emancipation, and addi'essed 
them to this effect. A communication was m^e to the discomfited 
Rora Ram, who promised his influence, provided an efficient body of 
Raesilotes joined his camp, and by their services seconded their 
requests. Bagh Sing was selected ; a man held in high esteem by 
both parties, and even the court manager of Khundaila found it 
necessary to retain his services, as it was by his influence only over 
his unruly brethren that he was enabled to make anything of the 
new fisc^ lands. For this puroose, and to preserve the point of 
honour, the manager permitted Bagh Sing to remain in the fortified 
palace of Khund^a, with a sm^ party of his brethren : but on 
being selected to lead the quotas of nis countrymen with the court 
commander, he left his younger brother, Luchman Sing, as his 
deputy. 

No sooner did it reach the ears of Hunwunt Sing of Silldd^ son 
of the captive Pertip, that Bagh Sing had joined the army, than in 
the true spirit of th^e relentless feuds, he determined to attempt 
the castle. As soon as the darkness of night favoured his design, he 
hastened its accomplishment, escaladed it, and put the unprepared 
garrison to the sword Intelligence of this event reached Bagh S jn g 

* Pranklin, in his life of George Thomaa describes this battle citcumstan- 
tiany ; but makes it appear an affair of the Jeipoor court, with Thomas and the 
Manrattas, in which the Shekhawuts are not mentioned.. Thomas gives the 
Rajpoot chivalry full praise for their gallant bearing.— Memoir of George 
Thomas, p. 109 . 
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at Ranolli, who instantly countermarched, and commenced the assault, 
into which even the townspeople entered heartily, inspired as they 
wei'e with indignation at the atrocious murder of the young chief, 
The day was extremely hot ; the defendants fought for their existence 
for their leader could not hope for mercy. The assailants were served 
with the best food ; such was the enthusiasm, that even tlie women 
forgot their fears, and cheered them on as the ladders were planted 
against the last point of defence. Then the white flag was displayed, 
and the gate opened, but the murderer had fled. 

Manji Dds succeeded Deenaram as minister of Jeipoor; and Rora 
Ram, notwithstanding his disgi'aceful defeat and the lampoons of 
the bai-ds, continued to be collector of the Shekhawut tribute, and 
farmed the fiscal lands of Khundaila to a Brahmin for twenty 
thousand rupees annually. This Brahmin, in conjunction with 
another speculative brother, had taken a lease of the Mdpd Jiafidari, 
or town and transit duties at Jeipoor, which having been profitable, 
they now agreed to take on lease the sequestrated lands of Khundaila 
Having not only fulfilled their contract the first year, but put money 
in their pocket, they renewed it for two more. Aided by a party of 
the Sillekpoahians of the court, the minister of religion shewed he 
was no messenger of peace, and determined to naake the most of his 
ephemeral power, he not only levied contributions on the yet inde- 
pendent feudatories, but attacked those who resisted, and carried 
several of their castles sword in hand. The bmve " sons of 
“ Raesil” could not bear this new mark of contumely and bad 
faith of the court , — “ to be made the sport of a tailor and 
“ a Brahmin,” — and having received intimation from the captive 
chiefs that there was no hope of their liberty, they at once throw 
away the scabbard, and commenced a scene of indiscriminate 
vengeance, which the Rajpoot often has recourse to when urged to 
despair. They at once assailed Khundaila, and in spite of the resist- 
ance of seven thousand Dadoopuntie, dispossessed the Purohit, and 
sacked it. Then advancing within the Jeipoor domains, they spread 
teiTOr and destruction, pill^ing even the estates of the queen. Fresh 
troops were sent against them, and after many actions the con- 
federacy was broken up. The Ranolli chief and othei-s of the elder 
branches made their peace, but the younger branches fled the country, 
and obtained sima (sanctuary) and subsistence in Marwar and 
Bikaner : Singram Sing of Soojawas (cousin to Pertap) sought the 
foimer, Bagh Sing and Sooruj Sing the latter, whose prince gave 
them lands. There they abode in tranquillity lor a time, looking to 
that justice from the prince which tributary collectors knew not ; 
but when apathy and neglect mistook the motive of this patient 
suffering, he was roused from his indifference to the fate of the brave 
Ba/nimttias, by the tramp of their horses’ feet even at the gates of 
his capital. 

Singram Sing headed the band of exiles, which spread fear and 
desolation over a great portion of Dhoondar. In many districts they 
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established rekvialli ;* and wherever they succeeded in surprising a 
(’/uinna (gavi-ison) of their liege lord, they cut it up without mercy. 
They sacked the town of Kho, within a few miles of the city of 
Jeipoor, fro under whose walls they carried off horses to mount 
their gang. himated by successful revenge, and the excitement of 
a life so suited to the Rajpoot, Singram became the leader of a band 
of several hundred horse, bold enough to attempt anything. Com- 
plaints for redress poured in upon the court from all quarter's, to 
which a deaf ear might have been turned, had they not been accom- 
panied with applications for reduction of rent. The court at length, 
alarmed at this daring desperado, made overtures to him through 
Siiiam Sing, Sadhani, ftio chief of Bussllo, on whose buchun (pledge) 
Singram consented to appear befoi-e his liege lord. As soon asne 
aiTived under the walls of the city, his cavalcade was surrounded by 
all classes, but particularly the Sikh mercenaries, all of whom recog- 
nized their property, some a horse, some a camel, othera arms, &:c. ; 
hut none durst advance a claim to theii' own, so daring was their 
attitude and so guarded their conduct. The object of the minister 
was to secure the person of Singi'am, regardless of the infamy which 
would attach to the chief who, at his desire, had pledged himself for 
his safety. But Shiam Sing, who had hem-d of the plot, gave Sin- 
gnun warning. In forty-ei^t hours, intelligence reached the pourt 
that Singram was in Tudrvati, and that, joined by the Tiiars and 
LnrkhS,nis. he was at the head of one thousand horse. He now 
assailed the large fiscal towns of his prince ; contributions were 
demanded, and i? they could not be complied with, he carried off in 
ole (hostage) the chief citizens, who were afterwards ransomed. If 
a delay occurred in furnishing either, the place was instantly given 
over to pillage, which was placed upon a body of camels. The 
career of this determined Banuuttia was at length closed. He had 
surrounded the town of Madhdpoor, the estate of one of the queens, 
when a hall struck him in the head. His body was carried to 
Ranolli and burnt, and he had his cenotaph amongst the joojdra 
(those slain in battle) of his fathers. The son of Singram succeeded 
to the command and the revenge of his father, and he continued the 
same daring course, until the court restored his patrimony of Sooja- 
was. Such were the tumultuous proceedings in Shekhavati, when 
an event of such magnitude occun'ed as to prove an epoch in tho 
history of Bajpootana, and which not only was like oil effused upon 
their afflictions, but made them prominent to their own benefit in 
the transaction. 

That grand international war. ostensibly for the hand of the Helen 
of Rajwarra, was on the point of bursting forth. The opening scene 
was in Shekhavati, and the actors ehmfly Sadhanis. It will be 
recollected, that though this was but the underplot of a tragedy, 
chiefly got up for the deposal of Raja Maun of Jodpoor, in favour of 
Dhonkul Sing, Rae-Chund was then Dewan, or prime minister, of 

• The lalvamenta, or black-mail of our oto feudal system. See Vol. I, p, 156. 
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Jeipoor ; and to Ibnvard his master’s views for the hand of liishna, 
supported the cause of the Pretender. 

The minister sent his nephew, Kirparam, to obtain the aid of the 
Shekhawuts, who appointed Kishen Sing as inter er of their 
wishes, while the Kher assembled at the “ Pass of Ooaipoor.” There 
a new treaty was formed, the main article of which was the libera- 
tion of their chieftains, the joint Rajas of Khundaila, and the renewal 
of the ancient stipulations regarding the non-interference of the 
court in their internal arrangements, so long as they paid the regu- 
lated tribute.^ Kishen Sing, the oi-gan of the confederation, together 
with Kirparam, left the assembly for the capital, where they soon 
returned with the ratification of their wishes. On these conditions 
ten thousand of the sons of Shekhji were embodied, and ready to 
accompany their lord-paramount wherever he might lead them, 
receiving paiti, or subsistence, while out of their own lands. 

These preliminaries settled, Shiam Sing Champawut (nephew of 
the Pokum chief) with Kirparam repaired to Keytri, whence they 
conveyed the young Pretender, Dhonkul Sing, to the camp of the 
confederates. They were met by a deputation headed by the 
princess Anundi Kowur (daughter of the late Raja Pert^, and one 
of the widows of Raja Bheem of Marwar, father of the Pretender), 
who Veceived the boy in her arms as the child of her adoption, and 
forthwith returned to the capital, where the army was forming for 
the invasion of Marwar. 

It moved to Kltoo, ten cosa from Khundaila, where they waited 
the junction of the Blkan6: Raja and other auxiliaries, llie Shek- 
hawut lords here sent in their imperative demand for the liberation 
of the sons of Eaesil, “that they might march under a leader of 
“ their own, equal in celebrity to the proudest of that assembled 
“ host” Evasion was dangerous ; and in a few days their chiefs 
were formally delivered to them. Even the self-abdicated Bindrabun 
could not resist this general appeal to arms. The princes encamped 
in the midst of their vassals, nor was there ever such a convocation 
of ‘ the sons of Shekhji Raesilotes, Sadhfinis, Bhoj^nis, Larkhinis, 
and even the Barivuttias, flocked around ' the yellow banner of 
Raesil.’ The accounts of the expedition are elsewhere narrated, and 
we shall only add that the Shekhawuts participated in all its gloiy 
and all its disgrace, and lost both Rao Nursing and his father ere 
they returned to their own lands. 

Abhe Sing, the son of Nursing succeeded, and conducted the con- 
tingent of his countrymen until the ill-starred expedition broke up, 
when they returned to Khundaila But the faithless court had no 
intention of restoring the lands of Klmndaila. Compelled to look 
about for a subsistence, with one hundred and fifty horse, they went 
to Raja Buktawur Sing of Macherri ; but he performed the duties 
of kindred and hospitality so meanly, that they only remained a 
fortnight. In this exigence, Pertap and his eon repaired to the 
Mahratta leader, Bapoo Sindia, at Dewnsa, while Hunwunt, in the 
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aneioiit spirit of his race, determined to attempt Govindgurh. In 
disonise, he obtained the necessary information, assembled sixty of 
bis resolute clansmen, whom he concealed at dusk in a ravine, 
whence, as soon as silence pi’oelaimed the hour was come, he issued, 
ascended the weU-known path, planted his laddeis, and cut down 
the sentinels ere the garrison was alarmed. It was soon mastered, 
several being killed and the rest turned out. The well-known beat 
of the Raesilote naka‘>ras awoke the Lavkhanis, Meenas, and all the 
Rajpoots in the vicinity, who immediately repaired to tlie castle. In 
a few weeks the gallant Hunwunt was at the head of two thousand 
men, prepared to act offensively against his faithless liege lord. 
Kbundaila and all the adjacent towns surrendered, tlieir garrisons 
flying before the victors, and Khoshial Daroga, a name of note in all 
the intrigues of the durbar of that day, caiTied to court the tidings 
ofhis own disgrace, which, his enemies took care to proclaim, arose 
from his cupidity : for though he drew pay and rations for a garrison 
of one hundred men, ho only had thirty. Accompanied by Ruttun 
QJiund, with two battalions and guns, and the reproaches of his 
sovereign, he was commanded at his peril to recnvej’ Kbundaila. The 
gallant Hunwunt disdained to await the attack, but advanced out- 
side the city to meet it, drove Khoshial back, and had he not in tlie 
very moment of victory been wounded, while the Larkhanis hung 
behind, would have totally routed them. Hunwunt was compelled 
to retreat within the walls, where he stood two assaults, in one of 
which he slew thirty Sillehposh, or men in armour, the body-guard 
of the prince ; but the only water of the garrison being from ioAikas 
(reservoirs), he was on the point of surrendering at discretion, wlien 
an ofler of five townships beitig made, he accepted the towns. 

Another change took place in the ministry of Ambdr at this 
period ; and Khoshialiram, at the age of fourscore and four years, 
was liberated from the state-prison of Amber, and once more 
entrusted with the administration of the government This hoary- 
headed politician, who, during more thanlialf a century, had alter- 
nately met the irowna and the smiles of bis prince, at this the 
extreme verge of existence, entered with all|the alacrity of youth 
into the tortjious intrigues of office, after witnessing the removal of 
two prime ministers, his rivals, who resigned power and life together’. 
Khoshialiram had r'emained incarcerated since the reign of Rnja 
Pertab, who, when dying, left three injunctions ; the first of which 
was, that ‘ the Bohra (his caste) should never be enfranchised ; but if 
in evil hour his successor should be induced to liberate him “ he 
“ should be placed uneoirtrolled at the head of affaire.”* 

Wiien this veteran politician, whose biography would fill a 

* The second injunction was to keep the office of Foujdar, or commander of 
the forces, in the family of Simboo Sing, Googawut, a tribe iJways noted for 
their fidelity, and like the Mairteas of Jlarwai', even a blind fidelity, to the 
SWrfi, whoever was the occupant. The third injunction is left blank in niy 
manuscript. 

4f» 
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volume,* succeeded to thehelmat Jeipoor, a solemn deputation of the 
principal Shekhawut chieftains repaired to the capital, and begged 
that thi-ough his intercession they might be restored to the lands of 
their forefathers. The Bohra, who had always kept up, as well from 
sound principle as from personal feeling, a good understanding with 
the feudality, willingly became their advocate with his sovereign, to 
whom he represented that the defence of the state lay in a willing 
and contented vassalage : for, notwithstanding their disobedience 
and turbulence, they were always ready, when the general weal was 
threatened, to support it with all their power. He appealed to the 
late expedition, when ten thousand of the children of Shekhji were 
embodied in his cause, and what was a better argument, he o^erved 
the Mahrattas had only been able to prevail since their dissensions 
amongst themselves, lire Bohra was commanded to follow his own 
good will and pleasure; and having exacted an engagement, by 
which the future tribute of the Raesilotes was fixed at sixty thousand 
rupees annually, and the immediate payment of a nuzeerana of forty 
thousand, fresh putias of investiture were made out for Khundaila 
and its dependencies. There are so many conflicting interests in all 
these courts, that it by no means follows that obedience runs on the 
heels of command ; even though the orders of the prince were coun- 
tersigned by the minister, the Nagas, who formed the garrison of 
Khundaila, and the inferior fiefs, shewed no disposition to comply. 
The gallant Hunwunt, justly suspecting the Bohra’s good faith, 

H osed to the joint Rajas a cov/p 06 main, which he volunteered to 
They had five hundred retainers amongst them ; of these 
Hunwunt selected twenty of the most intrepid, and repaired to 
Oodigurh, to which he gained admission as a messenger from him- 
self; twenty more were at his heels, who also got in, and the rest 
rapidly following, took post at the gateway. Hunwunt then dis- 
closed himself, and presented the fresh putta of Khundaila to 
the Nagas, who still fiesitating to obey, he drew his sword, when 
seeing that he was determined to succeed or perish, they reluctantly 
withdrew, and Abhd and Pertdp were once more inducted into the 
dilapidated abodes of their ancestors. The adversity they had under- 
gone, added to their youth and inexperience, made them both yield 
a ready acquiescence to the advice ox their . kinsman, to whose valour 
and conduct they owed the restoration of their inheritance, and 
the ancient feuds, which were marked on every stone of their castel- 
lated mahXs, were apparently appeased. 

Shortly after this restoration, the Shekhawut contingents were 
called out to serve against the common enemy of Rajpootana, the 

* His first act, after his emancipation from the dungeons of AmWr, was the 
delicate negociation at Dhonee, the castle of Chand Smg, GoogawuL He died 
atBusswah, 22d April 1812, on his return from Machern to Japoor, where he 
been unsuccessfully attempting a reconciliation between ftie courta It 
will not be forgotten that the independence of the Narooca chief in Macherri 
had been mainly achieved by the Bohra, who was originally the hmivie daffairts 
of the tmtorousHaiooca. 
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notorious Meer Khan, whose general, Mahomed Shah Khan, was 
closely blockaded in the fortress of Bhomgurh, neai- Tonk, by the 
whole strength of Jeipoor, commanded by Eao Chand Sing of 
Dhoonee. An incident occurred, while the siege was approaching a 
successful conclusion, which well exemplifies the incorrigible imper- 
fections of the feudal system, either for ofihneive or defensive opera- 
tions. This incident, trivial as it is in its origin, proved a death- 
blow to these unfortunate princes, so long the sport of injustice, and 
appears destined to falsify the dhdm, who prophecied, on the accept- 
ance of his self-sacrifice, that seven successive generations of his 
issue should occupy the gadi of Khundaila. In the disorderly 
proceedings of this feudal array, composed of all the quotas of Ambdr, 
a body of Shekhawuts had sacked one of the townships of Tonk, in 
which a Googawut inhabitant was slain, and his property plundered, 
in the indiscriminate pell-mell. The son of the Goocawut instantly 
carried his complaints to the besieging general, Ghana Sing, the head 
of his clan, who gave him a party of the SUlehposh (men in armour) 
to recover his property. The Shekhawuts resisted, and reinforced 
their party ; Chand Sing did the same ; the Khundaila chiefs repaired 
in peraon, accompanied by the whole confederacy, with the excep- 
tion of Seekur : and the 6oogawut chief, who bad not only the ties 
of clanship, but the dignity of commander-in-chiof, to sustain, sent 
every man he could spare from the blockade. Thus nearly the 
whole feudal array of Amblr was collected round a few Iiakeries 
(carts), ready to cut each other to pieces for the point of honour: 
neither would relinquish the claim, and swoids were already drawn, 
when the Khangarote chief stepped between them as peace-maker, 
and proposed an expedient which saved the honour of both, namely, 
that the plundered properly should be pemitted to proceed to its 
destination, the Khundaila prince’s quarters, who should transmit it, 
“ of his own accord," to the commaiider-in-chief of the army. The 
Shekhawuts a&sented; the havoc was prevented; but the pride of 
Chand Sing was hurt, who saw in this a concession to the com- 
mander of army, but none to the leader of the Googawute. 

Luchman Sing, the chief of Seekur, who, as before stated, was the 
only Shekhawut who kept aloof from the affray, saw the moment 
was arrived for the accomplishment of his long-concealed desire to 
be lord of Khundaila. The siege of Bhomgurh being broken up, in 
consequence of these dissensions and the defection of the confederated 
Shekhawuts, the Seekur chief no sooner saw them move by the 
i-ii’ouitous route of the capital, than he marched- directly for his estates, 
and throwing aside aU disguise, attacked Seessoh, which by an 
infamous stratagem he secured, by inveigling the commandant, the 
son of the late Bohra minister. Then making overtures to the 
enemy, against whom he had just been fighting, for the sum of tivo 
lacf> of rupees, he obtained a brigade of the mereenary Pat’hans, 
under their leaders Munnoo and Mahtab Khan, the last of whom, 
hut a few days before, hacl entered into a solemn engagement with 
Himwunt, as manager Ibr the minor princes, to support whoso 
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cause, and to abstain from molesting their estates, he bad received 
fifty thousand rupees ! Such nefaiious acts -were too common at 
that period even to occasion remark, far less reprehension. 

The gallant Hunwunt now prepared for the defence of the lands 
which his valour had redeemed. His foeman made a lavish applica- 
tion of the wealth, which his selfish policy had acquired, and Rewasso 
and other fiefs were soon in his possession. The town of Khundaila, 
being open, soon followed, but the castle held out sufficiently long 
to enable him to strengthen and provision Kote, which he determined 
to defend to the last. Having withstood the attacks of the enemy, 
during three weeks, in the almost ruined castle, he sallied out sword 
in hand, and gained Kote, where he assembled all those yet faithful 
to the family, and determined to stand or fall with the last strong- 
hold of Khundaila. The other chiefs of the confederation beheld 
with indignation this unprovoked and avaricious aggi-ession on the 
minor princes of Khundaila, not only because of its emstract injustice, 
but of the undue aggrandizement of this inferior branch of the 
Raesilotes, and the means employed, namely, the common enemy of 
their country. Many leagued for its prevention, but some were 
bribed by the offer of a jjart of the domain, and those who were too 
virtuous to be corniptecl, found their intentions defeated by the 
necessity of defending their own homes against the detachments of 
Meer Khan, sent by desire of Seekur to neutralize their efforts. 
The court was steeled against all remonstrance, from the unhappy 
rupture at Bhomgurh, the bloekado of which, it was represented, was 
broken by the conduct of the followers of Khundaila. 

Hunwunt and some hundreds of his brave clansmen were thus left 
to their own resources. During three months, they defended them- 
selves in a position outside the castle, when a general assault was 
made on his intrenchments. He was advised to retreat into the 
castle, but he nobly replied, “ Khundaila is gone for ever, if we are 
“ reduced to shelter ourselves behind walls and he called upon his 
brethren to repel the attack or perish. Hunwunt cheered on his 
kinsmen, who charged the battalions sword in hand, drove them from 
their guns, and completely cleared the intrenchments. But the 
enemy returned to the conflict, which lasted from morn until nightfell. 
Another sortie was made; again tlie enemy was ignominiously 
dislodged, but the gallant Hunwunt. leading his men to the very 
muzzle of the guns, received a shot which ended his career. The 
victoiy remained with the besieged, but the death of their leader 
disconcerted his clansmen, who retired within the fort. Five 
hundred of the mercenary Fat’hans and men of Seekur (a number 
equal to the whole of the defenders), accompanied to the shades the 
last intrepid Raesilote of Khundaila. 

The next raoniing, an armistice for the removal of the woimded 
and obsequies of the dead was agreed to, during which terms were 
offered, and refused by the garrison. As soon as the death of 
Hunwunt was kno\vn, the Oodipoor chief, who from the first had 
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upheld the cause of justice, sent additional aid hoth in raen and 
supplies ; and had the Keytvi chief been at his estates, the cause 
would have been further supported ; but he was at court, and had 
left orders with his son to act according to the advice of the chief 
of Bussao, who had been gained over to the interests of Seekur by 
the bribe of participation in the conquered lands. Nevertheless, the 
ganison held out, under every privation, for five weeks longer, their 
only sustenance at length being a little Indian corn inti'odueed by 
the exertions of individual Meenas. At this extremity, an offer 
being made of ten townships, they surrendered. Pertip Sing took 
his share of this remnant of his patrimony, but his co-heir Abh^ 
Sing' inherited too much of Raesil’s spirit to degrade himself by 
owing aught to his criminal vassal and kinsman. It would have 
been well for Pertip had he shewn the same spirit ; for Luehman 
Sing, now lord of Khundaila, felt too acutely the injustice of his 
success, to allow the rightful heir to remain upon his patrimony ; 
and he only allowed sufficient time to elapse for the consolidation of 
his acquisition, before he expelled the young prince. Both the co-beira, 
Abh^ Sing and Pertfip, now reside at Aoonjoonoo, where each 
receives five rupees a day, from a joint purse made for tliem by the 
Sadhanis, nor at present* is there a lay of hope of their restoration 
to Khundaila. 

In 1814, when Misr Sheonarain, then minister of Jeipooi-, was 
involved in great pecuniaiy difficulties, to get rid of the importunities 
of Meer Khan, he cast his eyes towards the Seekur chief, who had 
long been desirous to have his usurpation sanctioned by the court ; 
and it was stipulated that on the payment of nine lacs of rupees 
‘(viz., five from himself, with the authority and force of Jeipoor to 
raise the rest from the Sadhanis), he should receive the putta of 
investiture of Khundaila. Meer Khan, the mutual agent on this 
occasion, was then at Ranolli, where Luehman Sing met him and 
paid the amount, receiving his receipt, which was exchanged for the 
grant under the great seal. 

Immediately after, Luehman Sing proceeded to court, and upon 
the further payment of one year's tribute in advance, henceforth 
fixed at fifty-seven thousand rupees, he received from the hands of 
his liege-lord, the Eaja Juggut Sing, the khelat of investiture. Thus, 
by the ambition of Seekur, the cupidity of the court, and the 
jealousies and avarice of the Sadhanis, the birthright of the lineal 
heirs of Raesil was alienated. 

Luehman Sing, by his talents and wealth, soon established his 
influence at the court of his sovereign ; but the jealousy which this 
excited in the Purohit minister of the day very nearly lost him his 
d^ily-bought acquisition. It will he recollected that a Brahmin 
obtained the lease of the lands of Khundaila, and that for his extor- 
tions he was expelled with disgrace. He proceeded, however, in his 
career of ambition ; subverted the influence of his patron Sheonarain 

* This was written in 1813-14. ~~ 
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Misr, forcing him to commit suicide, ruined the pro.spects of his son, 
and by successful and daring intrigue established himself in the 
ministerial chair of Amber. The influence of Luchman Sing, who 
was consulted on all occasions, gave him umbrage, and he determined 
to get rid of him. To drive him into opposition to his sovereign 
was his aim, and to effect this there was no better method than to 
sanction an attack upon Khundaila. The Sadhanis, whose avarice 
and jealousies made them overlook their true interests, readily 
united to the troops of the court, and Khundaila was besieged. 
Luchman Sing, on this occasion, shewed he was no common charac- 
ter. He tranquilly abided the issue at J eipoov, thus neutralizing the 
malignity of the Purohit, while, to ensure the safety of Khundaila, 
a timely supply of money to the partisan, Jurasheed Khan, brought 
his battalions to threaten the Purohit in his camp. Completely 
foiled by the superior tact of Luchman Sing, the Brahmin was com- 
pelled to abandon the undertaking and to return to the capital, 
where his anger made him throw aside the mask, and attempt to 
secure the person of his enemy. The Seekur chief had a narrow 
escape ; he fled with fifty home, hotly pursued by his adversary, 
while his effects, and those of his partizans (amongst whom was tlie 
Samote chief) were confiscated. The Sadlianis, led by the chiefs of 
Keytri and Bussao, oven after the Purohit had left them, made a 
bold attempt to capture Khundaila, which was defeated, and young 
Abh^ Sing, who was made a puppet on tire occasion, witnessed the 
last defeat of his hopes. 

If necessity or expediency could palliate or justify such nefariou.s 
acts, it would be shewn in the good consequences that have resulted 
from evil. The discoi-d and bloodshed produced by the partition of 
authority between the sons of Bahadoor Sing are now at an end. 
Luchman Sing is the sole tyrant in Khundaila, and so long as the 
system which he has established is maintained, he may laugh at the 
eflbrts, not only of the Sadhanis, but of the court itself to sup- 
plant him. 

Let us, in a few words, trace the family of Luchman Sing. It will 
be recollected that Raesil, the first R^a amongst the sons of Shekhji. 
had seven sons, the fourth of whom, Tirmul (who obtained the title 
of Rao), held Kasulli and its eighty-four townships in appanage. 
His son, Hurree Sing, wi'ested the district of Bilara, with its one 
hundred and twenty-five townships, from the Kaimkhanis of Futteh- 
poor, and shortly after, twenty-five more from Rewasso. Seo Sing, 
the son of Hurree, captured Futtelipoor itself, the chief abode of 
the Kaimkhanis, where he established himself. His son, Chand 
Sing, founded Seekur, whose lineal descendant, Devi Sing, adopted 
Luchman Sing, son of his near kinsman, the Shahpoora tlwkoov. 
The estates of Seekur were in admirable order when Luchman suc- 
ceeded to his uncle, whose policy was of the exterminating sort. 
Luchman impreved upon it ; and long before he acquired Khundaila, 
had demolished all the castles of his inferior feudatories, not even 
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sparing that of Shahpoora, tlie place of his nativity, as well as Bilava, 
Buthocie, and Kasulli ; and so completely did he allow the ties of 
adoption to supersede those of blood, that his own father preferred 
exile, to living under a son who. covered with “ the turban of See- 
“■ kur," forgot the author of his life, and retbed to Jodpoor. 

Luchman Sing has now a compact and improving countiy, con- 
taining five hundred towns and viUages, yielding a revenue of eight 
lacs of rupees. Desirous of transmitting his name to posterity, he 
erected the castle of Luchmangur’h,* * * § and has fortified many other 
sti'ong-holds, for the defence of which he has formed a little army, 
which, in these regions, merits the title of regulars, consisting of 
eight battalions of alligole, armed with matchlocks, with a brigade 
of guns to each battalion. He has besides an efficient cavaliy, con- 
sisting of one thousand horse, half of which are bargeers, or stipen- 
diary ; the other half jagheerdare, having lands assigned for their 
support. With such means, and with his ambition, there is veiy 
little doubt that, had not the alliance of his liege lord of Amb^r with 
the English government put a stop to the predatory system, he 
would, % means of the same worthy allies by whose aid he obtained 
KhuDdaiia,t before this time have made himself supreme in Shek- 
havati. 

Having thus brought to a conclusion the history of the princes of 
Khundaila, we shall give a brief account of the other branches of 
the Shekhawuts, especially the most powerful, the Sadhani. 

The Sadhanis are descended from Bhojraj, the third son of Raesil, 
and in the division of fiefs amongst his seven sons, obtained Oodi- 
poor and its dependencies. Bhpiraj bad a numerous issue, styled 
Bhojani, who arrogated their full share ofimportance in the infancy 
of the confederacy, and in process of time, from some circumstance 
not related, perhaps the mere advantage of locality, their chief city 
became the rendezvous for the great council of the federation, which 
is still in the defile of Oodipoor.J 

Several generations subsequent to Bhojraj, Jugram succeeded to 
the lands of Oodipoor. He had six sons, the eldest of whom, 
Sadhoo, quarrelled with his father, on some ceremonial connected 
with the celebration of the military festival, the do8erra}i,,§ and 

• Luchmangur’b, or “ the castle of Luchman,” situated upon a lofty 
mountain, was erected in S. 1862, or A.D. 1806, though probably on the ruins 
of some more wjcient fortress. It commands a moat extensive prospect, and is 
quite a beacon in that country, studded with hill-castles. The town is built on 
the model of Jeipoor, with regular streets intersecting each other at right 
aiiglea in which there are many wealthy merchants, who enioy perfect security. 

T Khundaila is said to have derived its name from the JCkokur Rajpoot. The 
Khokur is often mentioned in the Bhatti Annals, whom I have supposed to be 
the Ghuker, who were certainly Indo-Scythic. Khundaila has four thousand 
houses, and eighty villages dependent on it. 

J The ancient name of Oodipoor is said to he Kies ; it contains three 
thousand houses, and has forty-five villages attached to it, divided into four 
portions. 

§ See Vol. I, p. 493. 
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quitting t)iQ paternal roof, souglit his fortunes abroad. At tills time, 
almost all the tract now inhabited by the Sadhatiis was dependent on 
Futtehpoor (Jhoonjoemoo), the residence of a NawAb ot the Kaim- 
kliani tribe of Afghans, who held it as a fief of the empire. To him 
Sadhoo repaired, and was received with favour, and by his talents 
and courage rose in consideration, until he was eventually intrusted 
with the entire management of affaira There are two accounts of 
the mode of his ulterior advancement : both may be correct. One 
is, that the Nawftb, having no children, adopted young Sadhoo, and 
assigned to him Jhoonjoonoo and its eiglity-four dependencies, 
which he retained on the Kairakhani’s death. The other, and less 
favouraijle though equally probable account, is that, feeling his 
influence firmly established, he hinted to his patron, that the town- 
ship of was prepared for his future residence, where he 

should enjoy a sufficient pension, as he intended to retain possession 
of his delegated authority. So completely had he supplanted the 
Kaimkhaui, that he found himself utterly unable to make a party 
agaicst the ungrateful Shekhawut. He therefore fled from Jhoon- 
joonoo to Futtehpoor, the other division of his authority, or at least 
one of his own kin, who espoused his cause, and prepai-ed to expel 
the traitor from Jhoonjoonoo. Sadhoo. in this emergency, applied 
to his father, requesting him to call upon his brethren, as it was a 
common cause. The old chief, who. in his son's success, forgave and 
forgot the conduct which made him leave his roof, rnstantly 
addressed another son, then serving with his liege lord, the Mirza Eaja 
Jey Sing, in the imperial artny, to obtain succour for him ; and some 
regular troops with guns were immediately despatched to reinforce 
young Sadhoo and maintmnhis usurpation, whicn was accomplished, 
and moreover Futtehpoor was added to Jhoonjoonoo. Sadhoo 
bestowed the former with its dependencies, equal in value to his own 
^are, on his brother, for his timely . aid, and both, according to 
previous stipulation, agreed to acknowledge their obligations to the 
Raja by an annual tribute and nuezerana on all lapses, as lord- 
paramount. Sadhoo soon after wrested Singhana, containing one 
hundred and twenty-five villages, from another bianch of the Kaim- 
khanis ; Sooltano, with its chov/ra^, or division of eighty-four town- 
ships, from the G<5r Rajpoots ; and Keytri and its dependencies from 
the Tiiars, the descendants of the ancient emperors of Dehli : so that, 
in process of time, he possessed himself of a territory comprisii^ 
more than one thousand towns and villages. Shortly before his 
death, he divided the conquered lands amongst his five sons, whose 
descendants, adopting his name as the patronymic, are called 
Sadhani ; viz., Zoorawur Sing, Kishen Sing, Nowul Sing, Kesnri 
Sing, and Pahar Sing. 

Zoorawur Sing, besides the paternal and original estates, had, in 
virtue of primogeniture, the town of Chokeri and its twelve sub- 
ordinate villages, with all the other emblems of state, as the de- 
phante, palkees, &c. ; and although the cupidity of the Keytri chief, 
the descendant of the second son, Kishen, has wrested the patrimony 
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from the elder branch, who has now only Chokeri, yet the distinc- 
tions of birth are never lost in those of fortune, and the petty chief 
of Chokeri, with its twelve small township, is looked upon as the 
superior of Abh^ Sing, though the lord of five hundred villages. 

The descendants of the other four sons, now the most distin- 
guished of the Sadhanis, are,* 

Ablid Sing of Keytri ; 

ShiAm Sing of Buss&o ; 

Oy&n Sing of NowulgiirL ;t 
S£ere Sing of Sooitano. 

Besides the patrimonies assigned to the five sons of Sadhoo, he 
left the districts of Singhana, Jhoonjoonoo, • and Soorujgurh (the 
ancient Oreecha), to be held in joint heirship by the junior members 
of his stock. The first, with its one hundred and twenty-five villages, 
has been usurped by Abhd Sing of Keytri, but the others still con- 
tinue to be frittered away in sub-infeudations among this numerous 
and ever-spreading frlrage. 

Abh^ Siim has assumed the same importance amongst the Sad- 
hanis, ^at Luchman Sing has amongst the Raesilotes, and both by 
the same means, crime and usurpation. The Seekur chief has 
despoiled his senior branch of Khundaila; and the Keytri chief has 
not only despoiled the senior, but also the junior, of the five branches 
of Sadhoo. The transaction which produced the last result, whereby 
the descendant of Shere Sing lo.st Sooitano, is so peculiarly atrociou.s, 
that it is worth relating, as a proof to what lengths the Rajpoot 
will go “ to get land.” 

Pahar Sing had an only son, named Bhopal, who being killed in 
fin attempt on Loharoo, he adopted the younger son of his nephew, 
Bagh Sing of Keytri. On the death of his adopted father, the 
Sooitano ^ief, being too young to undertake the management of his 
fief in person, remained under the paternal roof. It would appear as 
if this alienation of political rights could also alienate affection and 
rupture all the ties of kindred, lor this unnatural father embrued his 
hands in the blood of bis own child, and annexed Sooitano to Keytri. 
But the monster gi-ievously suffered for the deed ; he became the scorn 
of his kinsmen, “ who spit at him and threw dust on his head,” until 
he secluded himself from the gaze of mankind. The wife of his 
bosom ever after refused to look upon him ; she managed the estates 
for her suiTiving son, the pi'esent Abhe Sing. During twelve years 
that Bagh Sing survived, he never quitted bis apartment in the 
castle of Keytri, until carried out to be burned, amidst the execra- 
tions and contempt of his kinsmen. 

Larkhanis . — Having made the reader sufficiently acquainted witli 
the genealogy of the Sadhanis, as well as of the i^esilotes, we shall 

* It must be boroe in mind that this was written in 1814. 

t Nowulgurh contains four thousand houses, environed by a sekn^itina. It 
is on a more ancient site c.%lled Roleanl, whose old castfe in ruins is to the 
south-east, and the new one midway between it and the town, built by Nowul 
Sing in S. loii2. or A.D, 174C. 
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conclude 'with a brief notice of the Larkhanis, which tern, trana- 
lated, “ the beloved lords,” ill-accords with' their occupation, as the 
most notorious marauders in Rajpootana. Ld/rla is a common infan- 
tine appellation, meaning ‘beloved;’ but whether the adjunct of 
Khan to this son of Raesil, as well as to that of his youngest, Taj- 
khan (the crown of princes), was out of compliment to some other 
Mooslem saint, we know not. Larkhan conquered his o'wn appan^e, 
Dantah Ramgurh, on the frontiers of Marwar, then a dependency of 
Sambhur. It is not unlikely that his father’s influence at court 
secured the possession to him. Besides this district, they have the 
tuppa of Noaul, and altogether about eighty townships, includbg 
some held of the Rajas of Marwar and Bikaner, to secure their 
abstinence from plunder within their bounds. The Larkhanis are a 
community of robbers ; their name, like Pi/ndarri and Kuzzik, is 
held in these re^ons to be synonimous with ‘ freebooter,’ and as 
they can muster five hundred horse, their raids are rather formidable. 
Sometimes their nominal liege lord calls upon them for tribute, hut 
being in a difficult country, and Ramgurh being a place of sti-ength, 
they pay little regard to the call, unless backed by some of the 
mercenary partisans, such as Meet Khan, who contrived to get pay- 
ment of arrears of tribute to the amount of twenty thousand rupees. 

Revenuis . — We conclude this sketch with a rough statement of 
the revenues of Shekhavati, which might yield in peace and pros- 
perity, now for the first time beginning to beam upon them, from 
twenty-five to thirty lacs of rupees ; but at present they fall much 
short of this sum, and full one-half of the lands of the confederation 
are held by the chiefs of Seekur and Keytri : — 


Luchman Sing, of Seekur, including Khundaila 8,00,000 

Abhd Sing, of Keytri, including Kot-Pootli, given by 

lord Lake 6,00,000 

Shiam Sing of Bussao, including his brother Runjeet’s 

share of 40,000, (whom he killed) 1,90,000 

Cyan Sing of Nowul^rh, including Mundao, each fifty 

villages 70,000 

Luchman Sing, Mayndsir, the chief sub-infeudation of 

No'wulgurh 30,000 

Taen and its lands, divided amongst the twenty-seven 
great gi-andsons of Zoorawur Sing, eldest son of 

Sadhoo 1,00,000 

Oodipoor-vati 1,00,000 

Munohurpoor* 30,000 


Carried ever... 19,20,000 

* The Munohurpoor chief was put to death Raja Juggut Sing (vide 
Madarri LaO's Journal of A.D. 1814), and his lands were sequestrated and 
partitioned amount the confederacy : the cause, his inciting the K&ktU or Haiis 
(m Mithet for the proselyte Bhatti plunderers of Bhattiana) to invade and 
plunder the country, 
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Brought forward.,. 19,20,000 


Larkhanis 1,00,000 

Hur-ramjia 40,000 

Girdhur-potas 40,000 

Smaller estates 2,00,000 


23,00,000 


The ti-ibute established by Jeipoor is as follows : — 


Rupees. 

Sadhanis 2,00,000 

Khundaila. 60,000 

Futtehpoor ; 64,000 

Oodipoor and Bubhye 22,000 

Kasulli 4,000 


3,50,000 


Thus, supposing the revenues, as stated, at twenty-three lacs, to 
be near the tmth, and the tribute at three and a half, it would be 
an assessment of one-seventh of the whole, which is a fair propor- 
tion, and a measure of justice which the British Government would 
do well to imitate. 


CHAPTER VIII, 

R^flectU>ii».—SUxlUtic» of Ambdr.— Boundaries.— Extent.— Population.— Numbir 
of tovmshipt. — Clasiiificatioti qf inkabiianU. — SoH.—Mvibandry. — Products.-— 
Pevtnucs.— Foreign army.— The feuM levies. 

We have thus developed the origin and process of the Cutchwaha 
tribe, as well as its scions of Shekhavati and Macheiri. To some, at 
least, it may be deemed no uninteresting object to tiace in continuity 
the issue of a fugitive individual, spreading, in the course of eight 
hundred years, over a region of fifteen thousand square miles ; and 
to know that forty thousand of his flesh and blood have been mar- 
shalled in the same field, defending, sword in hand, their country 
and their piinee. The name of ‘ country’ can’ies with it a magical 
power in the mind of the Rajpoot. The name of his wife or his 
mistress must never be mentioned at all, nor that of his countiy but 
with respect, or his sword is instantly unsheathed. Of these facts, 
numerous instance.s abound ill these Annals; yet does the ignorant 
purde'd (foreigner) venture to say there are no indigenous terms 
cither for patriotism or gratitude in this couutrj-. 
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Boundaries and Extent. — Its greatest breadth lies between Sam. 
bhur, touching the Marwar frontier on the west, and the town of 
Surout, on the JS.t frontier, east. This line is one hundred and 
twenty British miles, whilst its greatest breadth from north to south 
including Shekhavati, is one hundred and eighty. Its form is very 
irregular. We may, however, estimate the surface of the parent 
state, Dhoondar or Jeipoor, at nine thousand five hundred square 
miles, and Shekhavati at five thousand four hundred ; in all, four- 
teen thousand nine hundred square miles. 

Population.— It is difficult to determine with exactitude the 
amount of the population of this region ; but from the best itfonna- 
tion, one hundred and fifty souls to the square mile would not be 
too great a proportion in Amber, and eighty in Shekhavati; giving 
an average of one hundred and twenty-four to the. united area, 
which consequently contains 185,670; and when we consider the 
very great number of large towns in this region, it may not be 
above, but rather below, the truth. Dhoondar, the parent country, 
is calculated to contain four thousand townships, exclusive oi' 
poorvjds, or hamlets, and Shekhavati about half that number, of 
which Luchman Sing of Seekur and Khundaila, and Abhd Sing of 
Keytri, have each about five hundred, or the half of the lands of the 
federation. 

Clasdjication of In^uibiiants. — Of this population, it is still more 
difficult to classify its varied parts, although it may be asserted with 
confidence that the Bajpoots bear but a small ratio to the rest, 
whilst they may equal in number any individual class, except the 
aboriginal Meenas, who, strange to say, are still the most numerous. 
The rollowing are the princip^ tribes, and the order in which they 
follow may be considered as indicative of their relative numbers ; 
1, Meenas ; 2, Bajpoots ; S, Brahmins ; 4, Eanias ; 5, JS.ts ; 6, Dhakuv, 
or KiiAr (qu. Cirata ?) ; 7, Goojurs. 

Meenae. — The Meenas are subdivided into no leas than thirty-two 
distinct clans or classes, but it would extend too much the annals of 
this state to distinguish them. Moreover, as they belong to every 
state in Rajwarra, we shall find a fitter occasion to give a general 
account of them. The immunities and privileges preserved to the 
Meenas best attest the truth of the original induction of the exiled 
prince of Nurwar to the sovereignty of Amb4r ; and it is a curious 
fact, showing that such establishment must have been owing to 
adoption, not conquest, that this event was commemorated on every 
installation by a Meena of Kalikho marking with his blood the 
teeka of sovereignty on the forehead of the prince. The blood was 
obtained by incision of the great toe, and though, like many other 
antiquated usages, this has fallen into desuetude here (as has the 
same mode of inauguration of the Ranas by the Ondeva Bhils), 
yet both in the one case and in the other, there cannot be more 
convincing evidence that these now outcasts were originally the 
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maeters, The Meenas still enjoy the most confidential posts about the 
peisons of the princes of Amber, having charge of the archives 
and treasure in Jeygurh ; they guard his person at night, and have 
that most delicate of all trusts, we charge of the rawula, or seraglio. 
In the earlier stages of Cutchwaha power, these their primitive sub- 
jects had the whole insignia of state, as well as the person of the 
prince, committed to their trust ; but presuming upon this privilege 
too far, when they insisted that, in leaving their bounds, he should 
leave these emblems, the nakarms and standards, with them, their 
pretensions were cancelled in their blood. The Meenas, J&ts, and 
kirirs, are the principal cultivators, many of them holding large 
estates. 

Jdta . — The Jits nearly equal the Meenas in numbers, as well as in 
extent of possessions, and are, as usual, the most industrious of all 
husbandmen. 

Brahmims . — Of Brahmins, following secular as well as sacred 
employments, there are more in Amber than in any other state in 
Bajwarra ; from which we are not to conclude that her princes were 
more religious than their neighbours, but on the contrary, that they 
were greater sinners. 

Rajpoots . — It is calculated that, even now, on an emergency, if a 
nation^ war roused the patriotism of the Cutchwaha feudality, they 
could bring into the field thirty thousand of their kin and clan, or, 
to repeat their own emphatic phrase, "the sons of one father,’’ 
which includes the Naroocas and the chiefs of the Shekhawut 
federation. Although the Cutchwahas, under their popular princes, 
as Pujoon, Baja Maun, and the Mirza Raja, have performed exploits 
as hi^ant as any other trih®, yet they do not now enjoy the 
same reputation for courage as either the Rahtores or Haras. This 
may be in part accounted for by the demoralization consequent 
upon their prorimity to the MogiJ court, and their participation in 
all its enervating vices ; hut stm more from the degradations they 
have suffered from the Mahrattas, and to which their western 
brethren have been less exposed. Every feeling, patriotic or 
domestic, became corrupted wherever their pernicious influence pre- 
vailed. 

jSoiZ, hvjsbandry, products . — Dhoondar contains every variety of 
soil, and the khureef and rubbee, or autumnal and spring crops, are 
of nearly equal importaDc& Of the former bajrd predominates over 
joodr, and in the latter barley over wheat. The other grains, pulses, 
and vegetables, reared all over Hindnst’han, are here produced in 
abundance, and require not to be specified. The sugar-cane used to 
be cultivated to a very great extent, but partly from extrinsic causes, 
and still more from its holding out such an allurement to the renters, 
the husbandman has been compelled to curtail this lucrative branch 
of agriculture ; for although land fit for eek (cane) is let at four to 
six rupees per beega, sixty have been exacted before it was allowed 
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to be reaped. Cotton of excellent quality is produced in con- 
siderable quantities in various districts, as are indigo and other dyes 
common to India. Neither do the implements of husbandly or their 
application differ from those which have been described in this and 
various other works sufficiently well known. 

Farming System. — It is the practice in this state to farm its lands 
to the highest bidder; and the mode of fanning is most pernicious 
to ^e interests of the state and the cultivating classes, both of whom 
it must eventually impoverish. The fanners-general are the wealthy 
bankers and merchante, who make their offers for entire districts ; 
these they underlet in tuppaa, or subdivisions, the holders of which 
Main subdivide them into single villages, or even shares of a village. 
With the profits of all these persons, 3ie expenses attending collec- 
tions, quartering of bv/rkenaaaes, or armed police, are the poor 
Bhomias and Ryots saddled. Could they only know the point 
where exaction must stop, they would still have a stimulus to 
activity ; but when the crops are nearly got in, and all just demands 
satisfied, they suddenly hear that a new renter has been installed in 
the district, having ousted the bolder by some ten or twenty 
thousand rupees, and at the precise moment when the last toils of 
the husbandman were near completion. The renter has no remedy ; 
he majr go and “ throw his turban at the door of the palace, and 
“ exclmm dohde, Baja Saheb P' till he is weary, or marched off to the 
cutwal’s chabootra, and perhaps fined for making a disturbance. 
Knowing, however, that there is little benefit to be derived 
from such a course, they generally submit, go through the whole 
accounts, make over the amount of collections, and with the 
host of vultures in their train, who, never unprepared for such 



band of harpies to pursue a hke course. Nay, it is far from uncom- 
mon for three different renters to come upon the same district in one 
season, or even the crop of one season, for five or ten thousand 
rupees, annulling the existing engagement, no matter how far 
advanced Such -ims the condition of this state ; and when to these 
evils were superadded the exactions called dimd, or bv/rrar, forced 
contributions to pay those armies of robbers who swept the lands, 
language cannot exaggerate the extent of misery. The love of 
country must be powenul indeed which can enchain man to a land 
so misgoverned, so unprotected. 

Bsvennes. — It is always a task of diffiuclty to obtain any correct 
account of the revenues of these states, which are ever fluctuating. 
We have now before us several schedules, both of past and present 
reigns, all said to be copied from the archives, in which the name of 
eveiy district, together with its rent, town and transit duties, and 
other sources of income, are stated ; but the details would afiord 
little satisfaction, and doubtless the resident authorities have aceps 
to the fountain head. The revenues of Dhoondar, of every descrip- 
tion, fiscal, feudal, and tributary, or impost, 'ai-e stated, in round 
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numbers, at one wore of rupees, or about a million of pounds 
sterling, -which, estimating the difference of the price of labour, may- 
be deemed equivalent to four times that sura in England. Since 
this estimate -was made, there have been great alienations of terri- 
tory, and no less than sixteen rich districts have been wrested from 
Ambdr by the Mahrattas, or her own rebel .son, the Narooca chief of 
Macherri, 


The following is the schedule of alienations : — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Kamah ) 

Khori V 
Pahari j 


Taken by General Perron, for his master Sindia ; 
since rented to the Jd,ts, and retained by them. 


4. 

6 . 

6. 

e. 

7. 

8. 
9. 
10 . 
11 . 

12 . 

13. 


14. 

15. 

16. 


Kanti 

Ookrode 

Pundapun 

Gazi-ca-t’hana 

Rampooi-a (kirda) 

Gaonrie 

Rionie 

Purbainie 

Mozpoor Hursana .. 

Kanorh or Kanound* 
Namol 


Seized by the Macherri Bao. 


{ 


Taken by De Boigne and given to 
Morbeza Khan, Baraitch, confirmed 
in them by Lord Lake. 


w. *1 f Taken in the war of 1803-4, from the Mahrattas, 
Kotpootlee | ^ g-^g K,eytri. 

Tonk 1 Granted to Holcar by Raja Madhd Sing; confirmed 

Rampoora. ) in sovewignty to Meer Khan by Lord Hastings. 


It must, however, be borne in mind, that almost all these alienated 
districts had but for a comparatively short period formed an integral 
portion of Dhoondar ; and that the major part were portions of 
the imperial domains, held in jaeddd, or ' assignment,’ by the princes 
of this country, in theii- capacity of lieutenants of the emperor. In 
Raja Pirthi Sing’s reign, about half a centuiy ago, the rent-roll of 
Amb^r and her tributeries was seventy-seven Ims : and in a very 
minute schedule formed in S. 1858 (A.D. 1802), the last year of the 
reign of Raja Pertab Sing, they were estimated at seventy -nine lacs : 
an ample revenue, if well administered, for every object. We .shall 
present the chief items which form the budget of ways and means 
of Ajnbe'r. 


• Kanorh was the fief of Ameer Sing, Khangarote, one of the twelve great 
lords of Amber. 
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Schedule of the Revenues of Amb&for S. 1858 (A.D. 1802-3), the 
year of Raja Juggut Sinfs accession. 


KkaUa, or Fiscal land. 

Rupees. 

Managed by the Kaja, or rented 20,55,000 

D^ori talooka, expenses of the queen’s house- 
hold 5,00,000 

Sagird-plshd, servants of the household 3,00,000 

Ministers, and civil officers 2,00,000 

Jagheers for the Sillehposh, or men at aims. 1,50,000 
Jagheera to army, viz., ten battalions of 
infantry -with cavalry 7,14,000 


Total Fiscal land 39,19,000 

Feudal lands (of Jeipoor Proper) 17,00,000 

Ooduk, or charity lands, chiefly to Brahmins.... 16,00,000 
D&n and Mauppa, or transit and impost duties 

of the country 1,90,000 

Cutcherri, of the capital, includes town-duties, 

fines, contributions, &c., &:c. 2,15,000 

Mint 60,000 

Hoondi-bh&rra, insurance, and dues on bills of 

exchange 60,000 

Foujdari, or commandant of <iabdr (annual fine) 12,000 

Do da of city Jeipoor 8,000 

Bedaet, petty fines from the Cutchem, or hall of 

justice 16,000 

Subzi-mandi, vegetable market 3,000 


Total lacs 77,83,000 

( Shekhavati 3,60,000 

J Rajawut and other feudatories 
Tribute...^ of Jeipoor* 30,000 

V. Kotrees of Harouti'f" 20,000 


Total Tribute 4,00,000 


Add Tribute 4,00,000 


Grand Total 81,83,000 


* Burvrarra, Kheemi. SovAr, Iserdeh, Ac., Ac. 
t Anterd^, Bulwun, aud Indurgur’h. 
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If this at-atement is correct, and we add thereto the Shekhawut, 
Rajswut, and Kara tributes, the revenues fiscal, feudal, commercial, 
and tributary, of Ambdi-, when Juggut Sing came to the throne, 
would exceed eighty lacs of rupees, h^f of which is khatsa, or apper- 
taining to the Raja — nearly twice the personal revenue of any other 
prince in Rajwarra, This sum (forty lacs) was the estimated 
atnount liable to tribute, when the treaty was formed with the 
British government, and of which the Raja has to pay eight lacs 
annually, and fivesiicieenths of all revenue surplus to this amount. 
The observant reader will not fail to be struck with the vast 
inequality between the estates of the defenders of the country, and 
these drones the Brahmins, — a point on which wo have elsewhere 
treated :• nor can anything more powerfully mark the utter prostra- 
tion of intellect of the Gutchwaha princes, than their thus maintain- 
ing an indolent and baneful heirarchy, to fatten on the revenues 
which would support. four thousand Gutchwaha cavaliers. With a 

n er application of her revenues, and princes like R^a Maun to 
a brave vassalage, they would have foiled all the efforts of the 
Mahrattas ; but their own follies and vices have been their ruin. 

Foreign army. — At the period (A.D. 1803) this schedule was 
formed of the revenues of Ambdr, she maintained a foreim army of 
thirteen thousand men, consisting of ten battalions of inmntrywith 
guns, a legion of four thousand Iiagde, a corps of allieoles for police 
duties, and one of cavaliy, seven hundred strong. With these, the 
i-egular contingent of feudal levies, amounting to about four thousand 
efficient horse, formed a force adequate to repel any insult ; but 
when the or lev^e en masse, was called out, twenty thousand 
men, horse and foot, were ready to back the always embodied force. 

A detailed schedule of the feudal levies of Amb^r may diversify the 
dry details of these annals, obviate repetition, and present a perfect 
picture of a society of clanships. In this list we shall give precedence 
to the kotr^nd, the holders, of the twelve great fiefs (^ara-kolri) 
of Amber. 

* See Dissertation on the Religious Establishments of .M^war, Vol. I, p. 437. 


■1 



Sched/uXe of Uie names and appanages of the twelve sons of Raja Pirthi Raj, whose 
descendants foim the bara*kotrf, or twelve great fiefs of Amh^. 
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U. Soorut Sheoburrunpota N^dir Rawut Harree Sing ... 10,000 

12. Bunbeer Bunb«erpota Batko Suroop Sing 10,000 
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It will be remai'ked that the estates of these, the chief vassals of 
Amb4r, are, with the exception of two, far inferior in value to those 
of the sixteen great chiefs of M^war, or the eight of Maiwar ; and a 
detailed list ra all the inferior feudatories of each kotree, or clan, 
would shew that many of them have estates greater than those of 
their leaders : for instance, Eishen Sing of Chomoo has upwards of 
a lac, while Bern Sal of Samote, the head of the clan (Nat’hawut), 
has only forty thousand: again, the chief of Ballahairi holds an 
estate of thirty-five thousand, while that of the head of his clan 
is but twenty-five thousand. The representative of the Sheobur- 
runpotas has an estate of only ten thousand, while the junior branch 
of Gooroh has thirty-six thousand. Again, the chief of the Khan- 
garotes has but twenty-five thousand, while no less than three junior 
branches hold lands to double that amount ; and the inferior of the 
Balbudhurotes holds upwards of a lac, while his superior of Acherole 
has not a third of this I’ental. The favour of the prince, the turbu- 
lence or talents of individuals, have caused these inequalities ; but, 
however disproportioned the gifts of fortune, the attribute of honour 
always remains with the linei descendant and representative of the 
original fief. 

We shall further illustmte this subject of the feudalities of Amb^r 
by inserting a general list of ail the clans, with the number of sub- 
divisions, the resources of each, and the quotas they ought to furnish. 
At^no remote period this was held to be correct, and will serve 
to give a good idea of the Cutchwaha aristocracy. It was my 
intention to have g^ven a detailed account of the subdivisions of each 
fief, their names, and those of their holdere, but on reflexion, though 
they cost some diligence to obtain, they would have little interest 
for the general reader. 


Schedule of the Cutchwaha clans ; the nuvfdier of fiefs or estates in 
each ; their aggregate value, and quotas of horse for each estate. 


Names of Clans. 

Number of 
Fiefs in each 
Clanship or Clan. 

Aggregate 
Bevenue. ^ 

A^regate 

Quotas. 


r Clhathurbhojote 

6 

53,800 ■ 

92 


Eullianote 

19 

2,45,196 

422 


Nat’hawut 


2,20,800 

371 


Balbudhurote 

2 

1,30,850 

157 


Khangarote ^ 

22 

4,02.806 

643 

n .-k* 

1 Sooltanote 

— 

— 

— 

f- *1 

1 Puch&enote 

3 

24,700 

45 

i 

Googawut 

13 

1,67,900 

273 


K-hoombani 1 

2 ! 

•23,787 

35 


Klioombawut ' 

6 j 

40,738 

j 68 


Seobuvrunpota 

' 3 

49,500 



:^±>imbeeipota 

3 

26,575 

I 48 


• The tivelK are the Bara-kotrfc, or twelve great liefs of Amb^r. 
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Schedule of tJie Cutchwaha clans; &c. — ConUnued. 


Names of Clans. 

Number of 
Fiefs in each 
Clanship or Clan. 

Aggregate 

Revenue. 

Aggregate 

Quotas. 


^ Raiawut. 

16 

1,98,137 

392 

4*-; 

1 N^Afooea. 

6 

91,069 

92 

^ PTtor»V«^nf. 

4 ' 

34,600 

53 

1 

; Piirinmulote. 

1 

10.000 

10 


fRbat.fi ' 

4 




Chohan. 

4 


Cl 


Birirooiur. 

6 


58 


CKu ndera w lit 

1 

14.000 1 

21 

lOf-i 

Sikerwfir 

2 


8 

rirtAi >iTo 

3 


30 


R^cri*^ 

6 

549 


Khettris. 

4 

281 


Brahmins 

12 


606 


Musulmkn 

9 


274 


We shall conclude the annals of Amb^r with the names of a few 
of the ancient towns, in which research may recover something of 
past days. 

Jlforo — Nine coss east of Deonsali ; built by Mordhuj, a Chohan 
Baja 

Abhdnair — Three coss east of Lalaont ; very ancient, capital of a 
Chohan sovereimty. 

Bhdngv/rh — Five coss from Tholai ; the ruins of an ancient town 
and castle in the hills, built by the old princes of Dhoondar, prior to 
the Cutchwahas. 

Amurgurh — Three coss from Kooshalgurh ; built by the N^gvansa. 

Birdt — Three coss from Bu^ye in Macherri, attributed to the 
Pandlis. 

Patdn and Ganipoor — Both erected by the ancient Tiiar kings 
ofDehlL 

Khv/rar, or Khanddr — Near Rinthumbor. 

Ooigeer — On the Chumbul. 

Ambdr, or Amb-Kemur, a title of Siv^ whose symbol is in tlie 
centre of a coond or tank in the middle of the old town. The water 
covers half the li/ngam ; and a prophecy prevails, that when it is 
entirely submerged, the state of Amber will perish ! There are 
inscriptions. 

* The femr are of the Cutchwaha stock, but not reckoned amongst the 
Kotriimnds. 

+ The ten are foreign chieftains, of various tribes and classes. 

No_ doubt great changes have taken place since t^s list was formed, 
e^dally amon^ the mercenary Putidets, or Jagheerdars. The quotas are 
also irrcMlar, though the qualification of a cavalier in thia state is reckoned at 
five hundred rupees of income. 
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CHAPTER I. 

lidrdvati d^ned.—Fabulout oti^n of the Agnicdla raxes.— Mount Aboo.—The 
Choltans obtain Mdcdvati, Goteonda, and the Konkan.— Found AJniir.— 
Ajipdl.—Manik Roe.— First ItlamiU invasion— Ajm^ taken.— Sambhur 
founded ; its salt lake.—Ofspring of Manik Rae.— Establishments in R<q- 
pootana.—Contats with the Mahomedans.—Beehmdeo of Ajm& ; Goga, 
Chokan of Mehera ; both slain by Mahmoud,— Rttsuldeo Generalissimo of the 
Rajpoot nations; hisperiod fixed; his column at Lehli; his alliances . — 
Origin cf the Hara trdie. — Andrdj obtains Asi. — dispossessed. — IshtpOl 
obtains Asir.—Rao Hamir.—Rao Chund slain. — Asbr taken by Alla-o-din.— 
Prince Rainsi escapes to Cheetore ; settles at Rhynsror , wi Miwar.—His son 
Kolun declared lord of the PathUr. 

Kara V ATI, or HaroutI, ' the country of tho Haras,’ comprehends two 
principalities, viz., Kotah and Boondi. The Chumhul intersects the 
territory of the Hara race, and now serves as their boundary, 
although only three centuries have elapsed since the younger branch 
separated from and became independent of Boondi. 

The Hara is the most important of the twenty -four Chohan sdc'hd, 
being descended from AniirSj, the son of Manik Rae, king of Ajm^r, 
who in S. 74'1 (A.D. 685) sustained the first shock of me. Islamite 
arms. 

We have already sketched the pedigree of the Chohans,* one of 
the most illustrious of the “ thiity-six royal races” of Indiaf We 
must, however, in this place, enter into it somewhat more fully ; and 
in doing so, we must not discard even the fables of their origin, 
which will at least demon, strate that the human understanding has 

* See Vol. I, p. S5. 

+ According to Herodotus, the Scythic saooe enumerated eight races with 
the epithet of royal, and Strabo mentions one of rhe tribes of the Thyssaget® 
as boasting the title of Basilii. The R^poots assert that hi ancient times they 
only enumerated eight royal sadham or branches, wr,, Surya, Soma, Hya or 
Aswa (qu. Asi!) Nlma, and the four tribes of Agnivansa, w'r., Praniara, 
Purihara, Soianki, and Chohan. 

Abulgazi .states that the Tatais or Scythians \vci'e divided into .six grand 
families. The Rajpoots have luaiiitaiiied these ideas, originally broiiclit from 
the Oxus. 
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been simiJarly constructed in all ages and countries, before the thick 
veil of ignorance and superstition was withdrawn from it. So scanty 
are the remote records of the Chohans, that it would savour of 
affectation to attempt a division of the periods of their history, or 
the improbable, tlie probable, and the certain. Of the first two, a 
separation would be impracticable, and we cannot trace the latter 
beyond the seventh century. 

“ When the impieties of the kings of the warrior race drew upon 
them the vengeance of Pursarama, who twenty-one times extirpated 
that race, some, in order to save their lives, called themselves bards ; 
others assumed the guise of women ; and thus the aingh (horn) of 
the Rajpoots was preserved, when dominion was assigned to the 
Brahmins. The impious avarice of Sehsra Avjuna, of the Hya race, 
king of Maheswar on the Nerbudda, provoked the last war, having 
slain the father of Pursarama. 

" But as the chief weapon of the Brahmin is his curse or blessing, 
great disorders soon ensued from the want of the strong arm. 
Ignorance and infidelity spread over the land ; the sacred books 
were trampled under foot, and mankind had no refuge from the 
monstrous brood.* In this exigence, Viswamitra, the instructor in 
armsf of Bhfi.gw&n, revolved within his own mind, and determined 
upon, the re-creation of the Chetries. He chose for this rite the 
summit of Mount Abooi where dwell the hei-mits and sages (Moonia 
and Hooais) constantly occupied in the duties of religion, and who 
had carried their complaints oven to the Jeaer aam'Mrd (sea of curds), 
where they saw the Father of Creation floating upon the hydra 
(emblem of eternity). He desired them to regenerate the warrior 
lace, and they returned to Mount Aboo with Indra, Brimha, Roodra, 
Vishnu, and all the inferior divinities, in their train. The fire- 
fountain (ankul-coond) was lustrated with the waters of the Ganges ; 
expiatory rites were performed, and, after a protracted debate, it 
was resolved that Indra should initiate the work of re-creation. 
Having formed an imwe (pootli) of the dhdha grass, he sprinkled 
it with the water of lira, and threw it into the fire-fountain. Thence, 
on pronouncing th& aajivari mantri (incantation to give life), a figure 
slowly emerged from the flame, bearing in the right hand a mace, 
and exclaiming, “ Mar ! tndr !" (slay, slay). He was called Praraar ; 
and Aboo, Dhar, and Oojein were assigned to him as a territor}'. 

“ Brimha was then entreated to frame one from his own essence 
(ansa). He made an image, threw it into the pit, whence issued a 
figure armed with a sword (kkarga) in one hand, with the in 
the other, and a zunoo round his neck. He was named Chalook or 
Solanki, and Anhulpoor Patun was appropriated to him. 


* Or, as the bard says, Dytw, Asdras, and D&noos, or demons and infidels, as 
they style the Indo-Scythic tribes from the north-west, who paid no respect to 
the Brahmins. 

+ Awud-gilrd. 

* My last pilgrimase was to Aboo. 
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“ Rooclva foniied the third. The image was sprinkled with the 
water of the Ganges, and on the incantation being read, a black 
ill-favoured figure arose, armed with the d'hanoos or bow. As his 
foot slipped when sent against the demons, he was called Purihflr, 
and placed as the poleoh, or guardian of the gates. He had the 
nond/ngul Mavooat'hali, or ‘ nine habitations of the desert,’ assigned 
him. 

“ The fourth was formed by Vishnu ; when an image like himself, 
four-armed, each having a separate weapon, issued from the flames, 
and was thence styled ChuthurbhoojaChau-hdn, or the ‘four-armed.’ 
The gods bestowed their blessing upon him, and Mdcdwiti~nagri as 
a territory. Such was the name of Gurra-Mundilla in the Dw&pur, 
or silver age. 

“ The Dytes were watching the rites, and two of their leadei-s 
were close to the fire-fountain ; but the work of regeneration being 
over, the new-born warriors were sent against the infidels, when a 
desperate encounter ensued. But as fast as the blood of the demons 
was shed, young demons arose; when the four tutelary divinities, 
attendant on each newly-created race, drank up the blo<M, and thus 
stopped the multiplication of evil. These were 

As&ptiran4 of the Cbohan. 


G&jun Mat£, 

Purihor. 

Keonj Mat^, 

Solanki. 

Sanchair Mat£, 

Pramara. 


“ When the Dytes were slain, shouts of joy rent the sky ; ambro- 
sial showers were shed from heaven ; and the gods drove their cars 
(vaJian) about the firmament, exulting at the vmtory thus achieved. 

“ Of all the thirty-six royal races (says Chund, the great bard of 
the Chohans), the Agnicila is the greatest : the rest were born of 
woman ; these were created by the Brahmins !• — Gotr-ich£rya of 
the Cbohans. Sham V^da, Somvansa, Mad’hooni sac’ha, Vacha 
gotra, panch purwur junoo, Laktuncari nek^, Chandrabh^^ Nddi, 
Brigoo neshdn, Amba-ca-Bbavani, Bdlun Pdtra, K&l-Bhiroo, Aboo 
Acbildswar Mahadeo, Chatfir bbooja Chau-h^” 

The period of this grand convocation of the gods on Mount Aboo, 
to regenerate the warrior race of Hind, and to incite them against 
“ the infidel races who had spread over the land,” is dated so far 
back as the opening of the second age of the Hindus : a point which 
we shall not dispute. Neither shall we throw a doubt upon the 
chronicles which claim Prince Sehl, one of the great heroes of the 

* It is by no means uncommon for this arrogant priesthood to lay claim to 
powers co-equal with those of the Divinity, nay often superior to them. Wit- 
ness the scene in the Ramdyuna, where they make the deity a mediator, to 
entreat the Brahmin Vashisata to hearken to IGng Vishwamitra’s desire for 
his friendship. Can anything exceed this 1 Parahel it, perhaps, we may, in 
that memorable instance of Christian idolatry, where the Almighty is called 
on to intercede with St. Januarius to perform the annual miracle of liquefying 
the congealed blood. 
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iWidhMv(d, aa an intermediate link between Anhui Cholian and 
Satjjati, who founded Macavati, and conquered the Konkan ; while 
another son, called Tuntur Pal, conquered Aser and Gdwiicoond 
(Gol^tida), jdanted his garrisons in every region, and possessed nine 
hiindicd elephants to carry puckals, or water-skins. 

Let us here pause for a moment before we proceed with the 
chronicle, and inquire who were these warriors, thus regenerated to 
fight the battles of Braliminism. and brought within the pale of their 
faith ? They must have been eiolier the aboriginal debased classes, 
raised to moral importance by the ministers of the pervading 
religion, or foreign races who had obtained a footing amongst them. 
The contrasted physical appearance of the respective races will 
decide this question. The aborigines are dark, diminutive, and 
ill-favoured ; the Agnicdlas ai'e of good stature, and fair, with promi- 
nent features, like those of the Parthian kings. The ideas which 
pervade their martial poetry are such as were held' hy the Scythian 
in distant ages, and which even Brahminism has failed to eradicate; 
while th^ tumuli, containing ashes and ai'ms, discovered throughout 
India, especially in the south about Gdwdlcoond, where tlie Chohans 
held sway, indicate the nonladie warrior of the north as the proselyte 
of Mount Aboo. 

Of the four Agniciila races, the Chohans were the first who 
obtained extensive dominion. The almost universal power of the 
Pramaras is proverbial ; but the wide sway possessed by the Giohana 
can only be discovered with dirticulty. Their glory was on the 
•wane when that of the Pramaras was in the zenith ; and if we may 
credit the last great bard of the Rajpoots, the Chohans held in capite 
of the Pramaras of Telingana, in the eighth century of Vicrama, 
though the name of Pirthi Raj threw a parting ray of splendour 
upon the ■whole line of his ancestry, even to the fire-fountain on the 
summit of classic Aboo. 

The facts to be gleaned in the eaj'ly page of the chronicle are con- 
tained in a few stanzas, which proclaim the possession of paramount 

S ower, though probably of no lengthened duration. The line of the 
ferbudda, from Mdcdvati, or Mdciouti, to Mahdswar, was their 
primitive seat of sovereignty, comprehending all the tracts in its 
vicinity both north and south, Thonee, as they multiplied, they 
spread over the peninsula, pos.ses8ing Mandoo, Aser, Golconda, a'nd 
the Konkan ; while to the north, they stretched even to the foun- 
tains of the Ganges. The following is the bard’s picture of the 
Chohan dominion : 

“ From ‘ the seat of government,’ (mjdst’Mn) MdcAouti, the oath 
of allegiance (dn) resounded in fifty-two castles. The land of Tatha, 
Lahore, Mooltan, Peshore,* the Chohan in his might arose and 

• The Mahomcdan writers confirm this account, for in their earliest recorded 
invarion, in A.H. 143, the princes of Lahore and Ajm4r, said to be of the same 
family, are the great opponents of Islam, and combat^ its advance in fields 
west 01 the Indus. We know beyond a doubt that Ajmdr was then the chief 
seat of Chohan power. 
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conquered even to the hilis of Bhadri. The infidels (a^ii/t-as) fled, and 
allegiance was proclaimed in Dehli and Cabul, while the country of 
Nep&l he bestowed on the Mallani.* * * § Crowned with the blessing of 
the gods, he i-eturned to MdeS,outi.” 

It has already been observed, that M^ciiouti-Nagi'i was the ancient 
name of Gurra Mundilla, whose princes for ages continued the 
surname of Pal, indicative, it is recorded by tradition, of their 
nomadic occupation. The Aheei-s, who occupied all Central India, 
and have left in one nook (Akeerwarra) a memoiial of their existence, 
was a branch of the same race, Aheer being a synonym for Pal. 
Bhdlsa, Bhojpoor, Diep, Bhopsd, Airun, Garspoor, are a few of the 
ancient towns established by the Pals or Palis ; and could we master 
the still unknown characters appertaining to the eai’ly colonists of 
India, more light would be thrown on the history of the Chohans,-f 

A scion from M^cS,outi, named Ajipil, established himself at 
Ajm^r,J and erected its castle of Tarragur’h. The name of Ajip^I is 
one of the most conspicuous that tradition has preserved, turd is 
always followed by tne epithet of chuhwa, or universal potentate. 
His era must ever remain doubtful, unless, as already observed, we 
should master the character-s said to belong to this r-ace, and which 
are still extant, both on stone and on copper.g From what cause is 
not stated (most probably a failure of lineal issue), Pirthi Pahar was 
brought from MacHouti to Ajmdr. By a single wife (for polygamy 
was then unknown to these races), he had twenty-four sons, whose 
progeny peopled these regions, one of whose descendants, Manika 
Rae, was lord of Ajm^r and Sambhur, in the year S. 741, or A.l). 
686 . 

With the name of Manik Rae, the history of the Chohan emerges 
from obscurity, if not fable ; and although the bard does not subse- 


* The Mallani is (or rather was) one ot the Chohan Sachja and mw be the 
Mcdli who opposed Alexander at the confluent arms of the Indus. The tribe 
is extinct, and was so little known even five centuries that a prince of 
Booiidl, of the Kara tribe, intermarried with a Mallani, the book of genealogical 
affinities not indicating her being within the prohibited canon. A more skilful 
b.ard pointed out the incestuous connection, when divorce and expiation 
ensued. I'tcfe page 270. 

_t All th^ towns contain remains of antiquity, especially in the district of 
Diep, Bhojpoor, and Bh61sa. Twenty years ago, in one of myjournies, I passed 
the ruins of Airun, where a superb column stands at the junction of its two 
streams. It is about thirty feet in height, and is surmounted by a human 
figure, having a glory rouud his head ; a colossal bull is at the base of 
the column. I sent a drawing of it tb Mr. Colebrooke at the time, but possess 
no copy. 

I It is indifferently called JJi-tner, and Aji-doorg, the invincible lull (ri^a) 
or inrincible cptle {doorg). Tradition, however, says that the name of this 
renowned abode, the key of R^pootana, is derived from the humble profession 
of the young Chohan, who was a goatherd : Aja meaning ‘ a goat’ in Sanscrit ; 
still referring to the original pastoral occupation of the Palis. 

§ I obtained at Ajm^r and at Poshkur severtd very valuable medals, Bactrian. 
Indo-bcythic, and Hindu, having the ancient Pali on one side, and the effigy of 
a horse on the other, 
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quently entertain us with much substantial information, we can 
tiace his subject, and see his heroes fiet their hour upon the uncertain 
throughout a period of twelve hundred years. It was at this 
era (A.D. 685), that Rajpootana was first visited by the ams of 
Islam, being the sixty-third year of the Hejira. Manika Rae, then 
prince of Ajmtir, was slain by the As&raa, and his only child, named 
Lot, then an infant of seven years of age, was killed by an arrow- 
while playing on the battlements (kangras). The inviision is said 
to have been from Sinde, in i-evenge for the ill-treatment of an 
Islamite missionary, named Roshan Ali, though the complexion of 
the event is more like an enterprize prompted by religious enthusiasm. 
The missionary being condemned to lose his thumb, “ the disjointed 
“ member, fiew to Mecca,” and gave evidence against the Rajpoot 
idolater; when a force was prepjired, dia^ised as a caravan of 
horse-merchants, which surprised and slew Doola Rae and his son. 
and obtained possession of Qurh-beetli, the citadel. 

Puerile as is the transaction, its truth is substantiated by the fact, 
that the Caliph Omar at this very time sent an. army to Sinde, whose 
commander, Abul Ais, was slain in an attempt on the ancient capital, 
Alore. Still nothing but the enthusiasm of i-eligious fi-enzy could 
have induced a band to cross the desert in order to punish this insult 
to the new faith. 

Whatever were the means, however, by -which Ajm^r was captured, 
and Doola Rae slain, .the importance of the event has been deeply 
imprinted on the Chohans ; who, in remembrance of it, deified tlie 
youthful heir of Ajmdr ; " Lot pdtra” is still the most conspicuous 
of the Chohan jienatea. The day on which he was killed is sanctified, 
and his effigy then receives divine honours from all who have the 
name of Chohan. Even the anklet of bells which he wore has 
become an object of veneration, and is forbidden to be used by the 
children of this race. 

“ Of the house of Doola Rae of Chohan race, Lot-Deo, the heir- 
apparent, by the decree of Siva, on Monday the 12th of the month 
of Jeyt, went to heaven.” 

Manika Rae, the uncle of the youth (ptitra), (who is still the 
object of general homage, especialfy of the Chohan fair), upon the 
occupation of Ajmdr, retired upon Sambhur, which event another 
couplet fixes, as we have said, in S. 741.* Here the bard has recourse 
to celestial interposition in order to support Manika Rae in his 
adversity. The goddess S&eamhkari appears to him, while seeking 
shelter from the pursuit of this merciless foe, and bids him establish 
himself in the spot where she manifested herself, guai-anteeing to 
him the possession of all the ground he could encompass -with his 
horse on that day ; but commanded him not to look lack until he 


* “ SamwU. t&t'h soh ektSUu 
“ Malut tali bit 
“ Samiihw aya iHti s«rr-us 
“ Manik Rac, 
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had returned to the spot where he left her. He commenced the 
circuit, with what he deemed his steed could accomplish, but forgetting 
the injunction, he was surpri.sed to see the whole space covered as 
with a sheet. This was the desiccated sirr, or salt-lake, which he 
named after his patroness Sacambhari, whose statue still exists on a 
small island in the lake, now con-upted to Satnbhur.* 

However yejttne these legends of the first days of Chohan power, 
they suffice to mark with exactness their locality ; and the importance 
attached to this settlement is manifested in the title of “ Sambhri 
“ Rao,” maintained by Pirthi Raj, the descendant of Manika Rae, 
even wheu emperor of all northern India. 

Manika Rae, whom we may consider as the founder of the Chohans 
of the north, recovered A-jmer. He had a numerous progeny, who 
established many petty dynasties throughout Western Rajwarra, 
giving birth to various tribes, which are spread even to the Indus. 
The Khcecliie,+ the Hava, the Mobil, Nurbhana, Badorca, Bhowrdcha, 
Dhunairea, and Bftgr^eha, are all descended from him. The Kheechies 
were established in the remote I>6-abeh, called Sinde-Sagur, compris- 
ing all the tract between the Behut and the Sinde, a ^ace of sixty- 
ei'^htcoss, whose capital was Kheechpoor-Patun. The ftaras obtained 
or founded Asi (Hansi) in Heriana ; while another tribe hold Gowal- 
coond, the celebrated Golconda, now Hydrabad, and when thence 
expelled, regained Asdr. The Mohils had the tracts round Nagorc.J 
Tiie Bhadoreas bad an appanage on the Chumbul, in a tract which 
l>ears their name, and is still subject to them. The Dhunaireas 
settled at Shahabad, which by a singular fatality has at length come 
into the possession of the Hai-as of Kotah. Another branch fixed at 
Nadole, but never changed the name of Chohan.§ 

* An inscription on the pillar at Feroz Shah’s palace at Dehli, belonging to 
tins family, in which the word sCtcamhhari occurs, gave rise to many ingeuioua 
cuiijectui-es by Sir W. Jones, Mr. Colebrooke, and Colonel Wilford. 

t Called Kheech-kote by Baber. 

J la the annals of Marwar it will be shewn, that the Rahtores conquered 
Xa^ore, or Ndfin-dom-^ (the ‘ serpent’s castle’), from the Mohils, who held four- 
teen hundred and forty villages so late as the fifteenth century. So many of 
the colonies of Agnicillas bestowed the name of on their settlements, 

tliat I am convinced all were of the TMc, TSkshac, or Nftgvansa race from 
SacadwiiKi, who, six centuries anterior to Vicramaditya, under their leader 
Schesnaga, conquered India, and whose era must be the limit of Agnicdla 
antti|uity. 

§ The importance of Nailole was considerable, and is fully attested by exist- 
ing i7i'iCvjptioii.s .as well as by the domestic chronicle. Midway from the 
I' •under, in the eighth century, to its destruction in the twelfth, was Itao 
J.akliuii. who in li. 1039 (A.t). 9S3), successfully coped with the princes of 
Kuiirvalla. 

“ Sumtak dog slA onch&leeg 
" Bar fkkouta, Patun p'/la 
" Ddn Ck^kAnn^dA 
" Miwnr J)kamd dind Ihuiri 
" Th hdr I'ao Ldkhun I'/i'p/ii 
' Jo (ti iiMha. soki’n i.'' 

Literally : " In i"30. st the I'artlior gate of the city ol I’.it'in. the Clioiian 
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Many chieftainships were scattered over the desert, either trusting 
to their lances to maintain tlieir independence, or holding of superions* 
but a notice of them, however interesting, would here, perhaps, be 
out of place. Eleven princes are enumerated in the Jd^ga’s catalo'tme 
from Manika Rae to Beesildeo, a name of the highest celebrity* b 
the Rajpoot annals, and a landmark to various authorities, who 
otherwise have little in common even in their genealogies, which I 
pass over in silence, with the exception of the intermediate name of 
Hursraj,* common to the ITamw Rasa as well as the Jde<'a’s list 
The authority of Hursraj stretched along the Aravulli mountains 
to Aboo, and east of the ChumbuJ. He ruled from S. 812 to 827 
(AH. 138 to 153), and fell in battle {gainst the Asdras, having 
attained the title of Ari-murdhan. Ferishta says, that “ in A if 
" 14f3, the Moosleras greatly increased, when issuing from their hills 
" they obtained posses.sion of Kirman, Peshore, and all the lands 
“ adjacent ; and that the Raja of Lahore, who was of the family of 
“ the Raja of Ajmer, sent his brotherf ^inst these Afghans, who 
“ were reinforeed by the tribes of Ghilji, of Ghor and Cabul, just 
“ become proselytes to Islam ;”f and he adds, that during five months, 
seventy battle.s were fought with success ; or, to use the historian’s 
own woixls, in which Sepdid sii-mcdi (General Frost) wos victorious 
“ over the infidel, but who returned when the cold season was passed 
" with fresh force. The armies met between Kirmin and Peshawur- 
" sometimes the infidel (Rajpoot) carried the war to the Kokistan, 
“ ‘ mountainous remons,’ and drove the Moosulmauns before him ; 
" sometimes the Moosulmauns, obtaining reinforcements, drove the 
“ infidel by flights of arrows to their own borders, to which they 
" always retired when the torrents swelled the Nilib (Indus)." 

Whether the Raja of Ajm^r personally engaged in these distant 
combats the chronicle says not. According to the Hamir Rasa, 
Hursraj was succeeded by Doojgun-deo, whose advanced post was 
Bhutnair, and who overcame Nasir-oo-din, from whom he captured 
twelve hundred horse, and hence bore the epithet of Saltan Ch'dia, 


collected the commercial duties He took tribute from the lord of 

Mewar, and performed whatever he had a mind to.” 

Lakhun drew upon him the arms of Soobektegin, and his son Mahmoud, 
when Nadole was stripped of its consequence ; its temples were thrown down, 
and its fortress was dilapidated. But it had recovered much of its power, and 
even sent forth several branches, who all fell under Alla-o-din in the thirteenth 
century. On the final conquest of India by Shahbudin, the prince of Nadole 
appears to have effected a compromise, and to have become a vassal of the 
empire. This conjecture arises from the singularity of its currency, whi(i 
retains on the one side the names in Sanscrit of its indigenous princes, and on 
the other that of the conqueror. 

* Hursraj and Beejy Raj were sons of Ajlp^ll. king of Ajmdr, according to 
the chronicle. 

+ This is a very important admission of Ferishta, concerning the proselytism 
of all these tribes, and confirms my hypothesis, that the Afghans are converted 
Jadoons or Tcidlig, not Yahudu, or Jews. The <?(»• is also a well-known 
Rajpoot tribe, and they had only to convert it into Ghor. Vide Annals of the 
Bhattia. 
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or ‘ King-seizer.’ Nasir-oo-din, was the title of the celebrated Soo- 
bektegin, father to the still more celebrated Mahmood. Soobektegin 
repeatedly invaded India during the fifteen yeai-s’ reign of his prede- 
cessor Aliptegin. 

Passing over the intermediate reigns, each of which is marked by 
some meagre and unsatisfactory de^s of battles with the Islamite, 
we arrive at Beesildeo. The father of this prince, according to the 
Kara genealogists, was Dherraa-Guj, app^ently a title, — ' in faith like 
an elephant,’ — as in the Jd^ga’a list is Beer Beelundeo, confirmed by 
the inscription on the triumphal column at Dehli. The last of 
Mahmood’s invasions occurred during the reign of Beelundeo. who, 
at the expense of his life, had the glory of humbling the mighty 
conqueror, and forcing him to relinquish the siege of Ajmdr. Before 
we condense the scanty records of the bards concerning Visala-Deva,* 
we may spare a few words to commemorate a Chohan, who conse- 
crated his name and that of all his kin, by his deeds in the first 
passage of Mahmood into India. 

Goga Chohan was the son of Vacha Raja, a name of some celebrity. 
He held the whole of Jungal-dds, or the forest lands from the Sutlej 
to Heriana ; his capital, called Mehera, or, as pronounced, Goga ca 
Mavri, was on the Sutlej. In defending this he fell, with forty-five 
sons and sixty nephews ; and as it occurred on Sunday (Mubvjdr), 
the ninth (nomee) of the month, that day is held sacred to the 
manea of Goga by the " thirty-six classes”f throughout Rajpootana, 
but especially in the d&sert, a portion of which is yet called Gogadeo 
ca t’hul. Even his steed, Javadiai has been immortalized, and has 
become a favorite name for a war-horse throughout Rajpootana, 
whose mighty men swear "by the aaoa of Goga,” for maintaining 
the Rajpoot fame when Mahmood crossed the Sutlej. 

This was probably the last of Mahmood’s invasions, when he 
marched direct from Mooltan through the deseii. He attacked 
Ajm^r, which was abandoned, and the countiy around given up to 
devastation and plunder. The citadel, Gurh-Beetli, however, held 
out, and Mahmood was foiled, wounded, and obliged to reti’eat by 


* The classical mode of writing the name of Beesildeo. 
t Chaltei-pon. 

I It u related by the Rajpoot romancers that Goga had no children ; tbit 
lamenring this, his guardian deity rave him two barley-corns (java orjaa), one 
of which be gave to his queen, another to his favourite mare, which produced 
the steed (Javidia) which became as famous as Gk)ga himself. The Rana of 
Godipwr rave the authorablood-horseofKattiawar, whose name was Javjdia. 
Though a lamb in disposition, when mounted, he was a piece of lire, and 
admirably broken in to all the manige exercise. A more perfect animal never 
existed. The author brought him, with another (Mirg-rdj), from Oodipoor to 
the ocean, intending to bring them home ; but the grey he gave to a friend, and 
fearful of the voyage, he sent Javadia back sLv hundred miles to the Eana, 
requesting • he might be the first worshipped on the animal military festival r 
a request which he doubts not was complied with, 
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Nadole,* * * § another Cholian possession, which he sacked, and tlien pro- 
ceeded to Nehrwalla, which he captured. His barbarities promoted 
a coalition, which, by compelling him to march through the western 
deserts to gain the valley of S^inde, had nearly proved fatal to his 
army. 

The exploits of Beesildeo form one of the books of Chund the 
bard. The date assigned to Beesildeo in the Masa (S. 921) is inter- 
polated — a vice not uncommon with the Rajpoot bawl, whose periods 
acquire verification from less mutable materials than those out of 
which he weaves his song.f 

Chund gives an animated picture of the levy of tlie Rajpoot 
chivalry, which assembled under Beesildeo, who, as the champion of 
the Hindu faith, was chosen to lead its warriors against the Islamite 
invader. The chalook king of Anhulwan-a alone refused to join tlie 
confederation, and in terms which drew upon him the vengeance 
of the Chohan. A literal translation of the passage may be inter- 
esting : — 

“To the GoelwM Jait, the prince entrusted Ajmer, saying, ‘on 
your fealty I depend whei'e can this Chalook find refuge ? He 
moved from the city (Ajm^r), and encamped on the lake Visala,J 
and summoned his tributaries and vassals to meet him. Maunsi 
Purihar. with the array of Mundore, touched his feet.§ Then came 
the Qhelote, the ornament of the throng ;|| and the Pawasir, 


* See note, p. 411, for remarks on Nadole, whence the author obtained much 
valuable matter, consisting of coins, inscriptions on stone and copper, and 
MSS., when on a visit to this ancient city in 18S1. 

+ We have abundant checks, which, could they have been detailed in the 
earlier stage of inquiry into Hindu literature, would have _excited mure 
interest for the hero whose column at Dchli has excited the inquiries of Jones, 
Wilford, and Colebrooke. 

I This lake still bears the name of Beesil-ca-tdl notwithstanding the change 
whicii have accrued during a lapse of one thousand years, since he foiroed it 

a dainmiiig-«p the springs. It is one of the reservoirs of the Looni river. 

e emperor dehangir erected a palace on the banks of the Beesil-ca-tdl, iu 
which he received the ambassador of James I, of England. 

§ This shews that the Purihars wore subordinate to the Chohans of Ajm^n 
II The respectful mention of the Qhelote as ‘ the omainent of the throng,’ 
clearly proves that the Cheetore prince came as an ally. How rejoicing to an 
antiquaiy to find this confirmed by an inscription found amidst the ruins of a 
city of Itewar, which alludes to this very coalition ! The inscription is a record 
of the friendship maintained by their issue in the twelfth century, — Samarei of 
Cheetore, and Pirthi Raj, the last Chohan king of India— on their combining 
to chastise the king of Patun Anhuhvarra, “ in like maimer as did Eeesild^ 
“ and Tdj si of old unite against the foe, so,” ifec., dec. Now T6jsi was tlie grand- 
father of Rawul Samarsi, who was killed in opposing_ the final Moodem 
invasion, on the Caggar, after one of the longest reigns in tfacir annals : from 
which we calculate that Tdjsi must have sat on the throne about year 
S. 1 120 (AD. 1064.) His youth and inexperience would account for his acting 
subordinately to the Chohan of The name of Udyadita further con- 

firms the date, as will be mentioned in the text. His date has been fully 
settled by various inscriptions found by the author. (See Transactions Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. I, page 223.) 
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with Tiiai-,' and Eaina the Gor;* with Moh^s the lord of Mewfit. 
Tlie Mobil of Doonapoor with tribute sent excuse.* With folded 
hands anived the Baloch,® but the lord of Baniuni abandoned 
Sinde.® Then came the Nuzzur from Bhutnair/ and the 
from Tatta® and Mooltaii.® When the summons reached the 
Bhomia Bbatti of Derrawul,*® all obeyed ; as did the Jadoon of 
Mallunwas.“ The Mori” and Birgoojur” also joined with the 
Cutchwahas of Anterv^d.** The subjugated Mei-as worshipped his 
feet” Then came the array of Takitpoor, headed by the GoelwM 
Jait'* Mounted in haste came Udyi Pramar,” with the Nurbhiin” 
and the Dor,'* the Chundail ,** and the Dahima.’”' 

In this short passage, a text is afforded for a dissertation on the 
whole genealogical history of Rajpootana at that period. Such 
extracts from tne more ancient bards, incorporated in the works of 
their successors, however laconic, afford decisive evidence that their 
poetic chronicles bore always the same character; for this passage is 
introduced by Chund merely as a preface to the history of his own 
prince, Pirthi Raj, the descendant of Beesildeo. 

A similar passage was given from the ancient chronicles of Mewar, 
recording an invasion of Sie Mooslems, of which the histories of the 
invaders have left no trace. (VoL I, p. 208.) The evidence of both 
is incontestable; every name affords a synchronism not to he 
disputed ; and though the isolated passage would afford a very faint 
lay of light to the explorer of those days of darkness, yet when the 
same industrious research has pervaded the annals of all these races, a 

1 This Tuar must have been one of the Dehli vassals, whose monarch was 
of this race. 

2 The Gor was a celebrated 4nbe, and amongst the most illustrious of the 
Chohan feudatories ; a branch until a few years .ago held Sooe-Soopoor and 
about nine lacs of territory. I liave no doubt the Gor appanage was west of 
tiio Indus, and that this tnbo on conversion became the Ghor, 

3 The Mewoh race cf MewSt is well known ; all are Mahomedansnow. 

4 The Mohils have been sufficiently discussed. 

5 The Baloch was evidently Hindu at this time ; and as I have repeatedly 
said, of Jit or Gete origin. 

6 “ The lord of Bamuni,” in other places called Bamunwasso, must apply to 
the andent Brahminabad, or Deioid, on whose site the modem Tatta is built. 

7 See Annals of Jessuhn^r. 

8 & 9 All this evinces supremacy over the Princes of this region : tJie Soda, 
the Samma, and Soomura. 

10 Of Derrawul we have spoken in the text. 

J 1 Mallunw.as we know not. 

12 it 13 & 14 The Moris, the Cutchwahas and Birgoojurs require no further 
notice. 

15 The M^ras inhabited the Aravnlli. 

16 Takitpoor is the modern Thod% near Tonk, where there are fine remains. 

17 Udyadita, now a land-mark in Hindu history, 

IS See annals of Shekhavati for the Nurbhitns, who held Khundaila as a 
fief of Ajm6r. 

19 & 20 The Dor and Cbundail were well known tribes ; the latter contended 
with Pirthi Raj, who deprived them of Mahoba and Kalinger, and all modern 
Boondelkund. 

31 The renowned Dahima was lord of Biana : also called DrflinMiar. 
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flood of illumination pours upon us, and we can at least tell who the 
races were who held sway in these regions a thousand years ago. 

Amidst meagre, jejune, and unsatisfactory details, the annalist of 
Rajpootana must be content to wade on, in order to obtain some 
solid foundation for the history of the tribes ; but such facts as these 
stimulate his exertions and reward his toil ; without them, his task 
would be hopeless. To each of the twenty tribes enumei-ated, 
formed under the standard of the Chohan, we append a separate 
nptice, for the satisfaction of the few who can appreciate their impor- 
tance, while some general remarks may suflice as a connection with 
the immediate object of research, the Haras, descended from 
Beesildeo. 

In the first place, it is of no small moment to be enabled to adjust 
tl)e date of Beesildeo, the most important name in the annals of the 
Cliohans from Manik Rae to Firthi Raj, and a slip from the genea- 
logical tree will elucidate our remarks. 


CHOHAN GENEALOGY. 



i'rom Aiihul to Beeluudeo, those are but 'a few of the leading names. From 
Beeiundeo the chain is continuons to the last Chohan king, Pirthi Raj. 


CHOHAN GENEALOGY. 


S. 202 


S. 741 


S. 827 


S. 1066 to 1 130. 


[ or Agnipala, “ offspring of fire," the first Chohan ; probable 

Anhui } pnodpO before Vicvaina when an invasion of 

1 kas took place ; established Mficdvati-nagri (Gurra Mnn 

I i dilla) ; conquered the Konkan, As6r, GoSda 

Suvateha. 

I proWity this is the patriarch of the Mallani tribe, 

Guinn Soor. 

I ( or universal potenUte ; founder of Ajm4r. Some aiithorities 

... AjipaU “C/tuKwa'i say, in 202 of tlie 1 *«•«»««,• others of the Klnte-Samvat • 

I • , (the latter is the most probable. 

DoljR.ae ' \ Slain, and lost.^m4^ on the first irruption of the Maho- 

i./Oiax«ie ^ niedaiis, S. 741, A.D. 68u. 

iir»..:i.L Poo i Founded Sambhur : hence the title of Sambri-Rao borne bv 

aianiKa | Qjioiiau pnuces, his issue. 

ti..LooJ (Defeated N■a^i^oo•din (yw. Soobektegin I), thence styled 

iauren\j ^ . Sultdn-graha’ 

Beer siundeb j '"‘ofGhSri^^ ' defending Ajinfir agmiist Mahmoud 

T, .. 1j.. ((Classically, Visaladeva) ; Lis period, from various inscrio- 

Beesuldeo J g_ 

Sarangdeo Died in nonage. 

Allah Constructed the Anali-Sugur at Ajmer ; still bears his name. 


JeipM. 


Htirspal. 


Ajeydeo, 

or 

Anundeo. 

I 


Beejydeo. 


Oodeydeo. 


Someswar ; 
married Eooka Bae, 
daughter of Ainnigpal 
Tllar kin^ of Dehli. 

! 

Pirthi Ra^i ; 
obtained Dehb ; slain 
by Shabudin, S. 1249, 

A.D. 1103. 

Raiiiasi : 

slain in the sack of Delili. 


Kan-Rae. 


EesurdiW ; 
turned Jfahomedaii. 


Chahirdeo. 


Jiiit, Goelwi'il, 


vtioJoP..: (Adopted successor to Pirthi Eaj ; his name is on' the piil.ar 

\ijayai>.y. ^ atDchli. 


'Had twenty-one sons ; seven of whom were le^timate, tlie 
' 1 others illegitimate, and founders of mixed tribes. Prom 

Lakiuisi. -{ Lakunsi there are twenty-six generation.? to Honud Sing. 

I the present chieftain of Neemrajia, the nearest line.al 
I descendant of AjipiU and Pir^i Eaj. 
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The name of Beesildeo {Visahdeva) heads the inscription on the 
celebrated column erected in the centre of Feroz Shah’s palace at 
Dehli, This column, alluded to by Chund, as “ telling the fame of 

the Chohan, was “ placed at Nigumbode,” a place of pilgiimage 
on the Jumna, a few miles below Dehli. whence it must have been 
removed to its present singular position.* 

^The inscription commences and ends with the same date, viz., 
15th of the month Bysakb, S. 1220. If correctly copied, it can have 
no reference to Beesildeo, excepting as the ancestor of Prativa 
Cluxhmana tiUica Sdcambhari bltdpati; or ' Pirthi Raj Chohan, tlie 
anointed of Sambhur, Lyrd of the eaiih,’ who ruled at Dehli in S. 1220, 
and was slain in S. 1249, retaining the ancient epithet of ‘ Loid of 
Sambhur,’ one of the early seats of their power.f The second 
stanza, however, tells us wo must distrust the f,rst of the two dates, 
and read 1120 (instead of 1220), when Viaaladeva " exterminated 
“ the barbarians" from Aryaverta. The numemls 1 and 2, in Sans- 
crit, are easily mistaken. If, however, it is decidedly 1220, then the 
whole inscription belongs to Prativa ChaJimana, between whom 
and Visala no less than six princes intervene^ and the opening is 
merely to introduce Pirthi Raj’s lineage, in which the sculptor has 
foisted in the date. 

I feel inclined to assign the first stanza to Visaladeva (Beesildoo)i 
and what follows to his descendant Pirthi Raj, who by a conceit 
may have availed himself of the anniversary of the victoiy of his 
ancestor, to record his own exploits. These exploits wei’e precisely 
of the same nature, — successful war against the Islamite, in which 


* Asiatic Researches, Vol. T, p. 379, Vol. VII, p. 180, aiirt Vol. IX, p. 453. 

T I brought away au inscription of this, the last Uhnhan emperor, from tiie 
rums of his palace at Hasl or Hansi, dated S. 1324. See cuinments thereon, 
Tramactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I, p. 133. 

+ These inscriptions, while they have {fiven rise to ingenious interpretations, 
(lemonstrate the little value of mere translations, even when made by first-rate 
scliolara, who possess no historical knowledge of the triljesto whom tliey refer, 
rhw mscriptioii was firat translated by Sir W. Jones in 1784 (Asiatic Researclies, 
\ol.L> Afresh veraion (from a fresh transcript I believe) was made by Mr. 
Colebrooke m 1800 (Asiaric Researches, Vol. Vll), but rather darkening than 
enlightening the subject, from attending to his pundit’s emendation, giving to 
name and tribe a metaphorical interpretation. Nor wasittill 
Wilfum had pubhsued his hodge-pod^ Essay on Vicraniaditya and Saliva- 
Imiia, tliat Mr. Colebrooke discovered his error, and amended it in a note to 
tiiat voliitne ; but even then, without rendering the inscription useful as a 
lll.^toncal document. I call M ilford’s essay a hodge-podge ^visedly. It is a 
iniliur of immense research ; vast materials are brought to his task, but he had 
an hypothesis, and all was confounded to suit it. Chohans, SulankLs, Ghelote.s, 
all .are wnalgamated in his cmcible. It was from the ,:iarangatl/iar PaJluiti, 
written by the bard of Hainira Vhohan, not itii;/ of Mewar (as Will'ord has it), 
but ot liiiithiimbor, lineally descended from Visaladev.a, and slain by Alla-o-din. 
toaraiigadbar was also author of the Hamir Rasa and the Huiiiir C'uv>/ii, bear- 
ing this prince s name, the essence of both of which I translated witli the aid 
01 ray Guru. I was loiighewildered in my admiration of Wilford’s re.searches ; 
but expeneuce inspired distrust, and I adopted the useful adage in all these 
matters, “ ml admrai-(:’ 
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eacli drove him from A't'yavetia; for even the Mooslem vniters 
acknowledge that Shalibudin was often ignominiously defeated 
before he finally succeeded in making a conquest of northern India. 

If, as I surmise, the first stanza belongs to Beesildeo, the date is 
S. 1120, or A.D. 1064, and this grand confederation described by the 
Chohan bard was assembled under his banner, preparatory to the 
very success, to commemorate which the inscription was recorded. 

In the passage quoted from Chund, recording the princes who led 
their household troops under Beesildeo, there ai’e four names which 
establish synchronisms : one. by which we ai-rive directly at the 
date, and tiiree indirectly. The first is Udyadit Pramar, kin® of 
Dhar (son of Raja Bhoj), whose period I established from numerous 
inscriptions,* as between S. 1100 and S. 1150 ; so that the date of 
his joining the expedition would be about the middle of his reign. 
Tlie indirect, but equally strong testimony consists of. 

First, the mention of “ the Bhomia Bhatti from Denrawul ;”f for 
had there been anything apocryphal in Chund, Jessulmdr, the pre- 
sent capital, would have been ^ven as the Bhatti abode.{ 

Second, the Cutchwahas, who are also described as coming from 
Antei-vM (the region between the Jumna and Ganges); for the 
infant colony transmitted from Nui-war to Ambdr was yet undistin- 
guished. 

The third proof is in the M^war inscrintion, when Tejsi, the 

g andfather of Samai-si, is described as in alliance with Beesildeo. 

iesildeo is said to have lived sixty-four years. Supposing this date, 
S. 1120, to be the medium point of his existence, tliis would make 
his date S. 1088 to S. 1152, or A.D, 1032 to A,D, 1096 ; but as his 
father, Dherma Guj, “the elephant in faith,” or Beer Beelun Deo 
(called Malun Deo, in the Hamvr Rasa), was killed defending Ajm^r 
on the last invasion of Mahmood, we must necessarily place Beesil's 
birth (supposing him an infant on that event), ten years earlier, or 
A.D. 1022 (S. 1078), to AD. 1086 (S. 1142), comprehending the date 
on the pillar ofDehli, and by computation all the periods mentioned 
in the catalogue. We may therefore safely adopt the date of the 
Rasa, viz., S. 1066 to S. 1130. 

Beesildeo was, therefore, contemporary with Jeip&l, the Tuar king 

* See Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 1,-p. 133. 
t See Annals of JessulmSr, for foundation of Derrawul, p. 212. 

I In transcribing the annals of the Kheechies, an important branch of the 
Chohans, their bards have preserved this passage ; but ignorant of Deirawul 
and Lodorva (both preserved in my version of Chund), they have insert^ 
Jessulm^r. By such anachronisms, arising from the emendations of ignorant 
bards, their poetic chronicles have lost half their value. To me the comparison 
of such passages, presetyed in Chund from the older bards, and distorted ty 
the modems, was a subject of considerable pleasure. It reconciled much that 
I might have thrown awayj teaching me the difference between absolute inven- 
tion, md Ignorance creating errors in the attempt to correct them. The 
Kheechie ba^no doubt, thought he was doing right when he erased Deirawul 
and msenbed Jessulmlr. 
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ofDehli; with Doorlub and Bhima of Guzzerat; with Bliq) and 
Udyadit of Dhar ; with Pudumsi and Tdjsi of Mewar ; and tho 
confederacy which he headed must have been that against the 
Islamite king Modud, the fourth from Mahmood of Ghizni, whose 
expulsion from the northern parts of Rajpootana (as recorded on the 
piUar of Dehli) caused Aryav&rta again to become ‘ the land of 
virtue.’ Mahmood’s final retreat from India by Sinde, to avoid the 
armies collected “ by Byramdeo alnd the prince of Ajmdr,” to oppose 
him, was in AH. 417, AD. 1026, or S. 1082, nearly the same date 
as that assigned by Chund, S. 1086. 

We could dilate on the war which Beesildeo waged against the 
prince of Guzzerat, his victory, and the erection of Beesii-nuggur,* 
on the spot where victory perched upon his lance ; but this we 
reserve for the introduction of the history of the illustrious Pirthi 
Raj. There is much fable mixed up with the history of Beesildeo. 
apparently invented to hide a blot in the annals, waiTanting tho 
inference that he became a convert, in all likelihood a compulsory 
one, to the doctrines of Islam. There is also the appearance of his 
subsequent expiation of this crime in the garb of a penitent j and 
the mound (dkoond), where he took up his ^ode, still exists, and is 
called after him, BeeaH-ca-d^hoond, ut Ralik Jobnair.f 

Accoiding to the Book of Kinga of Gomund Ram (the Kara 
bard), the Haras were descended from Anilr&j, son of Beesildeo ; but 
Mog-ji, the Kheecbie bard, makes Anur&j progenitor of the Kliee- 
chies, and son of Manika Rae. We follow tho Kara bai-d. 

Anijrfij had assigned to him in ^panage the important frontier 
fortress of Asi {imlg. Hansi). H*is son Ishtpftl, togetlicr with 
Agunr&j, son of Ajey-Eao, the founder of Kheechpoor Fatun in Siad- 
Sagur, was preparing to seek his fortunes with Rundheer Chohan 
prince of Gowalcoond : but both Asi and Golconda were almost 
simultaneously assailed by an array "from the wilds of Gujlibund.” 
Rundheer performed the a6c&; and only a single female, his 
daughter, named SoorahbAre, survived, and she fled for protection 
towards Asi, then attacked by the same furious invader. Amir&j 
prepared to fly ; but his son, Ishtpal, determined not to wait the 
attack, but seek the foe. A battle ensued, when the invader was 
slain, and Ishtpil, grievously wounded, pursued him till he fell, near 
the spot where Soorahbfld was awaiting death under the shade of a 
peepul : for " hopes of life were extinct, and fear and hunger had I'c- 

dueed her to a skeleton.” In the moment of despair, however, the 
(lalitwa (peepul) tree under which she took shelter was severed, and 

* This town,— another proof of the veracity of the chronicle,— yet exists in 
Northern Guzzerat. 

t Tlie pickaxe, if applied to this mound (which gives its name to Dhoondar), 
might possibly shew it to be a place of sepulture, and that the Chohans, even 
to this period, m.iy h.ave entombed at least the bones of their dead. Tho 
numerous tumuli about Hydrabad, the ancient Gowalcoond, one of the royal 
abodes of the Choliana, may he sepultures of tliis race, mid the anus and va.scs 
they contain all strengthen my hypothesis of their Jii ythic orisiu. 
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Asafurni, tJic guardian goddess of her race, appeai-ed before her. 
To her, Soorahbie related how her father and twelve brothers 
fallen in defending Golconda against ‘ the demon of Gujlibund.’ The 
woddess told her to be of good cheer, for that a Chohan of her own 
^e had slain him, and was then at hand ; and led hei' to where 
Ishtpal lay senseless from his wounds. By her aid he recovered,* 
and possessed himself of that ancient heir-loom of the Chohans, the 
famed fortress of Aser. 

Ishtpal, the founder of tho Haras, obtained Aser in S. lOSlf (or 
A,D. 1025) ; and as Mahmood’s last destructive visit to India, by 
Mooltan through the desert to Ajm4r, was in A.H. 417, or A.D. 1022, 
we have every right to conclude that bis father Amiiaj lost his life 
and Asi to tho king of Ghizni ; at the same time that Ajmer was 
sacked, and the country laid waato by this conqueror, whom the 
Hindu bard might well style “ the demon from Qujlibund.”j: Tho 
Mahomedan historians give us no hint even of any portion of 
Mahmood's army penetrating into the peninsula, though that grasping 
ambition, which considered the shores of Saurashtra but an inter- 
mediate step from Ghizni to the conquest of Ceylon and Pegu, 8 may 
have pushed an army during his long halt at Anhulwaiia,, and have . 
driven Kndheer from Golconda. But it is idle to speculate upon 
such slender materials ; let them suffice to illustrate one new fact, 
namely, that these kingdoms of the south as well as the north were 
held by Rajpoot sovereigns, whoso offspring, blending with the 
originm population, produced that mixed race of Mahrattas, inheriting 
wiSi the names, the warlike propensities of their ancestors, but who 
assume the name of their anodes as titles, as the Nimalkurs, the 
Phalkias, tlio Patunkars, instead of their tribes of Jadoon, Tiiar, 
Puar, &c., iic. 

IshtpM had a son called Chand-kum ; his son, Lok Pal, had Hamir 
and Gumbir, names weU known in the wars of Pirthi Raj. The brothers 
were enrolled amongst his one hundred and eight great vassals, from 


* Or, as the story goes, his limbs, which lay dissevered, were collected by 
SoorahbM. and the goddess sprinkling them with “ the water of life," be arose ! 
Hence the name Haro, which his descendants bore, from luir, or ‘ bones,’ thus 
collected ; but more likely from having lost [kara) AsL 

+ The Kara chronicle says S. 981, but by some strange, yet uniform erron all 
the tribes of the Chohans antedate their chronicles by a hundred years. Thus 
BeesUdeo’s taking possession of Anhulpoor Patun is “ nine hundred, fifty, 
“thirty and six" (S. 986), instead of S. 1086. But it even pervades Chund, the 
poet of Pirthi Raj, whose birth is made 1116, instead of S. 1216 ; and here, in 
ail probability, the error commenced, by the ignorance (wilful we cannot 
imagine) of some rhymer. 

I * The elephant snlds.’ They assert that Ghimi is properly Gvjn%, founded by 
the Yadus : and in a curious specimen of Hindu geography (presented by me 
to the Royal Asiatic Sodety), all the tract about tlie glaciers of the Ganges w 
termed GujUbun, or Gujlibu, the ‘ Elephant Forest.’ There is a “ ffjy'tKoarA 
mentioned by Abulfazil in the region of Bijoro, inhabited by the Sooltano, 
Jadoon; and Eusofzye tribes. 

I See Ferishta, life of Makmood. 
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which we may infer that, though Aser was not considered absolutely 
as a fief, its chief paid homage to Ajmer, as the principal seat of the 
Chohans. 

In the Canouj Samya, that book of the poems of Chund devoted 
to the famous war in which the Chohan prince carries off the princ&ss 
of Canouj, honourable mention is made of the Hara princes in the 
third daj^s fight, when they covered the retreat of Pirthi Raj : — 

“ Then did the Hara Eao Harafr with his brother Gumbir, mounted 
on Lakhi steeds, approach their lord, as thus they spoke ; ‘ Think of 
thy safety, Jungul-es,* while we make offerings to the array of 
Jychund. Our horses’ hoofs shall plough the field of fight, like the 
ship of the ocean.’ ” 

The brothers encountered the contingent of the prince of Kasi 
(Benares), one of the great feudatories of Canouj. As they joined, 
“ the shout raised by Hamir reached Doorga on her rock-bound 
throne.” Both brothers fell in these war's, though one of the few 
survivors of the last battle fought with Shalrbudin for Rajpoot inde- 
pendence, was a Hara : — 

Hamir had K^kuma, who Irad M^ha Mugd : his son was Rao 
Bacha; his, Rao Chund. 

Amongst the many independent princes of the Chohan race to 
whom ARa-oo-din was the messenger of fate .was Rao Chund of Asei'. 
Its walls, though deemed impregnable, were not proof against tire 
skill and valour of this energetic warrior ; and Cliund and all his 
family, with the exception of one son, were put to the sword. This 
son was prince Rainsi, a name fatal to Chohan heirs, for it was borne 
by the son of Pirthi Raj who fell in the defence of Dehli : but Rainsi 
of As^r was more fortunate. He was but an infant of two year's and 
a half old, aird being nephew of the Rana of Cheetore, was sent to 
him for protection. When he attained man's estate, he made a suc- 
cessful attempt upon the ruined castle of Bhynsror, from which he 
drove Doon^, a Bhil chief, who, with a band of his mountain 
brethren, had made it his retreat This ancient fief of M^war had 
been dismantled by Alla-oo-din in his attack on Cheetore, from which 
the Ranas had not yet recovered when the young Chohan came 
amongst them for protection. 

Rmnsi had two sons, Kolun and Kankul. Kolun being afflicted 
with an incurable disease, commenced a pilgrimage to the sacred 
" Kedanrath,” one of the towns of the Ganges. To obtain the 
full benefit of this meritorious act, he determined to measure hi.s 
length on the ground the whole of this painful journey. In six 
months he had only reached the Binda Fa&s, where, ha\ring bathed 
in a fouirtain whence flows the rivulet Bangunga, he found his 
health greatly restored. Kedamath-f wa-s pleased to manifest him- 


* Jmigui-fi.s, ‘ lord ot tlie forest lands,’ another of Pirthi I'aj’s titles, 
t “ The lord of Kcdar,'- the gigantic inac of the Himalaya, a title of Siva, 
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self, to accept his devotions, and to declaa-e him “ King of the 
“ Pathftr,” or plateau of Central India* The -whole of this tract 
was under the princes of Cheetore, but the sack of this famed for- 
tress by Alla, and the enormous slaughter of the Gehlotes, had so 
weakened their authority, that the aboriginal Meenas had once more 
possessed themselves of all their native hills, or leagued with the 
subordinate vassals of Cheetore. 

In ancient times. Raja Hoon, said to be of the Pramara race, was 
lord of the Pathftr, and held his court at Mynah There are many 
memorials of this Hoon or Hun prince, and even so far back as the 
first assault of Cheetore, in the eighth century, its prince was aided 
in his d<^ence by “ Ungutsi, Unu of the Hoons.” The celebrated 
temples of Barolli are attributed to this Hoon Raja, who appears in 
so questionable a shape, that we can scarcely refuse to believe that 
a branch of this celebrated race must in the first centuries of Vicrama 
have been admitted, as their bai-ds say, amongst the thirty-six royal 
races of the Rajpoots. Be this as it may, Rao Bango, the grandson 
of Kolun, took possession of the ancient Mynftl, and on an elevation 
commanding the western face of the Pathftr erected the fortress of 
Bumaoda. With Bhynaror on the east, and Bumaoda and Mynftl on 
the west, the Haras now occupied the whole extent of the Pathftr. 
Other conquests Wei's made, and Mandelgurh, Bijolli, B^ygoo, 
Rutnagurh and Choraitagurh, formed an extensive, if not a noh, 
chieftainship. 

Rao Bango had twelve sons, who dispersed their progeny over 
the Pathftr. He was succeeded by Dewa, who had three sons, viz., 
Hur-raj,t Hatiji, and Samarsi. 

The Haras had now obtained such power as to attract the atten- 
tion of the emperor, and Rae Dewa was summoned to attend the 
court when Secunder Lodi ruled. He, therefore, installed his son, 
Hur-raj, in Bumaoda, and -with his youngest, Samarsi, repaired to 
Dehli. Here he remained, till the emperor coveting a horse of the 
‘ king of the Pathftr,’ the latter determined to regain his native hills. 
This steed is famed both in the annals of the Haras and Kheeehies, 
and, like that of the Mede, had no small share in the future fortunes 
of his master. Its birth is thus related. The king had a horse of 
such mettle, that “ he could cross a stream without wetting his hoof.” 
Dewa bribed the royal equerry, and from a mare of the Pathdr had 
a colt, to obtain which the king broke that law which is alike bind- 
ing on the Mooslem and the Christian. Dewa sent off his family 



+ Hnr-rfy had twelve sons, the eldest of -whom was Aloo, who succeeded to 
Bumaoda. Aloo Hara’s name -will never die as long as one of his race inhabits 
the Pathftr ; and there are many Bhomias descended from him still holding 
Iwds, as the Kombawnt and Bhoiawut Haras. The end of Aloo Kara, and the 
destruction of Bumaoda (which the author has visited), wiD be related in. the 
rorsoual Narrative. 
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by degrees, and as soon as they were out of danger, he saddled 
his charger, and lance in hand appeared under the balcony 
where the emperor was seated. “ Farewell, king,” said the Rangra ; 
“ there are three things your majesty must never ask of a Rajpoot ; 
“ his horse, his mistress, and his sword.” He gave his steed the 
rein, and in safety regained the PathSr. Having resigned Bumaoda 
to Hur-raj, he came to Bandoo-Nal, the spot where his ancestor 
Kolun was cured of disease. Here the Meenas of the Oosarra tribe 
dwelt, under the patriarchal government of Jaitah, their chief 
There was then no regular city ; the extremities of the valley {t’hMf 
were closed with barriers of masonry and gates, and the huts of the 
Meenas were scattered wherever their fancy led them to build. At 
this time, the community, which had professed obedience to the 
Rana on the sack of Cheetore, was suffering from the raids of Rao 
Gango, the Kheechie, who from his castle of Ramgur’h (Relawun) 
imposed “ bwchi-dohde” on all around. To save themselves fi-om 
Gango, who used " to drive his lance at the barrier of Bandoo,” the 
Meenas entered into terms, agreeing, on the full moon of every 
second month, to suspend the tribute of the choui'h over the hanier. 
At the appointed time, the Rao came, but no bag of treasure 
appeared. “ Who has been before me T demanded Gango ; when 
forth issued the “ lord of the Pathfir,” on the steed coveted by the 
Lodi king. Gango of Relawun bestrode a chaiger not less famed 
than his antagonist’s, “ which owed his birth to the river-horse of 
“ the Par, and a mare of the Kheechie chieftain's, as she grazed on its 
" margin.f Mounted on this steed, no obstacle could stop, him, and 
“ even the Chumhul was no impediment to bis seizing the tribute at 
“ all seasons from the Meenas.” 

The encounter was fierce, hut the Hara was victorious, and Gango 
turnedhis back on the lord of the Pathflr, who tried the mettle of 
this son of the Par, pursuing him to the banks of the Chumhul. 
What was his surprise, when Gango sprang from the cliff, and horse 
and rider disappeared in the flood, but soon to re-appear on the 
opposite hank ! Dewa, who stood amazed, no sooner beheld the Rao 
emerge, than he exclaimed “ Bravo, Rajpoot! Let me know your 
" name.” “ Gango Kheechie,” was the answer. " And mine is Dewa 
“ Hara ; we are brothel's, and must no longer be enemies. Let the 
“river be our boundary.” 

It was in 8. 1398 (A.D. 1842) that Jaita and the Oosarras 
acknowledged Rae Dewa as their lord, who erected Boondi in the 
centre of the Ba/ndoo-ca-Ndl, which henceforth became the capital 
of the Haras. The Chumhul, which, for a short time after the 
adventure here related, continued to be the harrier to the eastward, 
was soon overpassed, and the bravery of the race bringing them into 
contact with the emperor’s lieutenants, the Haras rose to favour and 


* Th/U and Ndl are both terms for a valley, though the latter is oftener 
applied to a defile. 

t The Par, or Parbutty rivcr,'flows near Ramgiir’li Relawun. 
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power, extending their acquisitions, either by conquest or giunt, to 
the confines of Malwa. The territory thus acquired obtained the 
geographical designation of Hardvati or Harouti.* 


CHAPTER II. 

RecapUulalion of tin Uam priivxs from Unfowukr AnUrOj to Rat Dma.—Ut 
ertcU Boondi.—Mawacre (fotlie Oosarras.-~Dewa abdicates.— Ceremony of 
Yugaraii or aldicatio^u — Sveoteded by Samarti.— Exieiids Ms sway east (f the 
Chumiid. — Massacre of tin Koteah Bhils.— Origin of Kotah — Naporgi suc- 
ceeds.— Feisd witk the Sotanki <f Thoda.— Assassination of Napoegi.— Singular 
Sati.—Haraoo succeeds.— Tin Rama asserts Ids rigid over tin Rathar.—Samoo 
demurs, defies, and attach Idm.— Anecdote.— Rirsing.—Biroo.—Rao Bando. 
—Famine.— Anecdote.— Bando expelled by kisbrotinrs; converts to Medtome- 
danim.—Narayndasputs his uncles to death, and recovers his patrimony.— 
Anecdotes of FarayTidas.—Aids tin Rana of CInetore.— Gains avictory.— 
Espouses the niece (f Rana Raemull.—His passion for opium.— ]fealfh—Rao 
Socrrajmul.— Marries a princess of CheeUm. — Fatal ma^L— Aihara, or 
Spring-hunt.— Assassination of tin Rao.-His revenge.— Twifold Sati—Rao 
Soortan.-Mis cruelty, deposal, and banishnnnt.—Rao Arjoon elected.— 
Romantic death.— Rao Soorjdn accedes. 

Having sketched the history of this race, from the regeneration of 
Anhui, t the first Chohan (at a period which it is impossible to fix), 
to the establishment of the first Hara prince in Boondi, we shall here 
recapitulate the most conspicuous princes, with their dates, as 
established by synchronical events m the annals of other states, 
or by inscriptions ; and then proceed with the history of the Haras 
as members of the gi'eat commonwealth of India. 

Andrfij obtained Asi or Hansi. 

Ishtp&l, son of AnfirAj ; he was expelled from Ast, S. 1081 (AD. 
1025), and obtained Asdr. He was founder of the Haras; the 
chronicle says not how long after obtaining Asi, but evidently 
very soon. 

Hamir, killed in the battle of the Caggar, on the invasion of 
Shahbudin, S. 1249, or A.D. 1193. 

Rao Chund, slain in Aser, by Alla-oo-din, in S. 1351. 

Rainsi, fled from Asdr, and came to Mdwar, and in S. 1353 
obtained Bhynsror. 

Rao Bango, obtained Bumaoda, M 3 mal, && 

Rao Dewa, S. 1398 (A.D. 1342), took the Bandoo valley from the 
Meenas, founded the city of Boondi, and styled the country Hdrdvsti. 


* In M^omedan authors, Hadouty. 

I Anhd and Agni have the same signification, viz., ‘ fire.’ 
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Rao Dewa, ■whose Meena subjects far out numbered his Haras, 
had recourse in oi’der to consolidate his authority, to one of those 
barbarous acts too common in Rajpoot conquests. The Rajpoot 
chi-onicler so far palliates the deed, that he assigns a reason for it, 
namely, the insolence of the Meena leader, who dared to ask a 
daughter of the " Lord of the PatlMr." Be this as it may, he called 
in the aid of the Haras of Bumaoda and the Solankis of Thoda, and 
almost annihilated the Ooaan'as. 

How long it was after this act of barbarity, that Dewa abdicated 
in favour of bis son, is not mentioned, though it is far from impro- 
bable that this crime influenced his determination. This was the 
second time of his abdication of power ; first, when he gave Bumaoda 
to Hur-raj, and went to Secunder Lodi ; and now to Samami, the 
branches of Boondi and the Pathar remaining independent of each 
other. The act of abdication confers the title of J ug-Raj ;* or when 
they conjoin the authority of the son with the father, the heir is 
styled Jivdraj. Four . instances of this are on record in the annals 
of Boondi ; namely, by Dewa, by Nai-ayndas, by Raj Chuttur Sal, 
and by Sriji Om^d Sing. It is a rule for a prince never to enter the 
capital after abandoning the government; the king is virtually 
defunct ; he cannot be a subject, and he is no longer a king. To render 
the act more impressive, they make an effi^ of the abdicated king, 
and on the twelfth day following the act (being the usual period of 
mourning), they commit it to the flames. In accordance ■with this 
custom, Dewa never afterwai-ds entered the walls either of Boondi 
or Bumaodaf, but resided at the village of Omurthoona, five coss 
from the former, till his deaih. 

Saraarsi had three sons: 1, Napooji, who succeeded; 2, Hurpal, 
who obtained Jujawur, and left numerous issue, called Hurpalpotas ; 
and. 3, Jaetsi, who had the honour of first extending the Hai-a 
name beyond the Chumbul. On his return from a visit to the TUar 
chief of Keytoon, he passed the residence of a community of Bhlls, 
in an extensive ravine near the river. Taking them by surprise, he 
attacked them, and they fell victims to the fury of the Haras. At 
the entmnce of this ravine, which was defended by an outwork, 
Jaetsi slew the leader of the Bhjls, and erected there a kdti (el^hant) 
to the god of battle, Bhiroo. Ho stands on the spot called clidr- 
jhopra, near the chief portal of the castle of Kotah, a name derived 
from a community of Bhils called Koteah.J 

■• I’itjrrt-Aty) “sacrifice of the Government." 

t Hur-raj (elder son of De^wa), lord of Bumaoda, had twelve sons ; of whom 
Aloe Kara, me eldest, held twenty-four castles upon the Pathar. ^Vitli all of 
tliese the author is familiar, ha^ving trod the Pathar in every direction : of 
thi.s, anon. 

: The descendants of .Taetsi retained the castle and the surrounding country 
for several generations ; when Bhonuiigsi, the fifth in descent, was cli.^possesseJ 
of them by Kao Sounijmull of Boondi. Jaetsi had a son, Koorjuii, vvlio gave 
tlie name of Kotah to this abode of the Bhils, rfjiind which he ijuilt a wall. 
His son Dheerdeo excavated tweh'e lakes, anil duuimed up tli.at east of the 
town, still known I'y his iiaine. though better by its new aiiiiclhition ot 
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Napoqji, a name of no small note in the chronicles of Haiivati 
succeeded Samarsi. Napooji had mamed a daughter of the Solanki 
chief of Tlioda, the lineal descendant of the ancient kings of Anhui- 
warra. While on a visit to Thoda, a slab of beautiful marble attracted 
the regard of the Kara Rao, wlio desired his bride to ask it of her 
father. His delicacy was offended, and he replied, “ he supposed 
“ the Kara would next ask him for his wife and desired him to 
depart. Napooji was incensed, and visited his anger upon his wife 
whom he treated with neglect and even banished from his bed. She 
complained to her father. On the ‘ Jcajuli fees,’ the joyous third of 
the month Sa^vun, when a Rajpoot must visit his wife, the vassals 
of Boondf were dismissed to their homes to keep the festival sacred 
to “ the mother of births.” The Thoda Rao, taking advantage of the 
unguarded state of Boondl, obtained admittance by stealth, and 
drove his lance tlirough the head of the Kara Rao. He retired 
without observation, and was relating to his attendants the success 
of his revenge, when, at this moment, they passed one of the Boondi 
vassals, who, seated in a hollow taking his uml-pani (opium- water), 
was meditating on the folly of going home, where no endearing 
caresses awaited him from his wife, who was deranged, and haa 
determined to return to Boondi. While thus absorbed in gloomy 
reflections, the trampling of horses met his ear, and soon was heard 
the indecent mirth of the Thoda Rao’s party, at the Kara Rao dis- 
missing his vassals and remaining unattended. The Chohnn guessed 
the rest, and as the Thoda Rao passed close to him, he levelled a 
blow, which severed his light arm from his body and brought him 
from his horse. The Solanki’s attendants took to flight, and the 
Chohan put the severed limb, on which was the golden biacelet, in 


“ Kishore Samir.” His son was Kandul, who had Bhonunmi, who lost and 
regained KotA in the following manner. Kotah was seized oy two Pnthwis, 
Dhakur and K4sar Khan. Bhonung, who became mad from excessive use of wine 
and opium, was b-aiiished to Boondi, and his wife, at the bead of his house- 
hold yassala retired to Keytoon, around which the Haras held three humlred 
and sixty villages. Bhonung, in exile, repented of his excesses ; he announced 
his amendment and his wish to return to his wife and kin. The intrepid 
^jpoqtnl rejoiced at his restoration, and laid a plan for tho recovery of KobiL, 
in which she destined him to take part, To attempt it by force would have 
been to court destruction, and she determined to combine stratagem and courage. 
When the jocund festival of spring approached, when even decorum is for 
a while cast aside in the Rajpoot Satumalim she invited herself, with aU the 
youthful damsels of Keytoon, to play the Holi with the Pathans of Kotah. 
The libertine Pathans received the invitation with joy, happy to find the queen 
<if Keytoon evince so much amity. Collecting three hundred of the finest 
Hara youths, she disguised them in female apparel, and Bhonung, attended by 
tlie old nurse, each with a vessel of the crimson abir, headed the band. While 
the youths were throwing the crimson powder amongst the Pathans, the nurse 
led Bhonung to play with their chief. The disguised Kara broke his vessel on 
the head of K^sar Khan. This was the signal for action ; the Rajpoots drew 
their swords from beneath thmr ghagras (petticoats), and the bodies of K4sar 
and his gangstrewed the terraca The ms^id of Kfear Khan stUl exits within 
the wi^. Bhonung was succeeded by his son Doongursi, whom Rao Sooruj- 
mull dispossessed and added Kotah to Boondi. 
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Ills scarf, and Moceeded back to Boondi. Here all was confusion 
and soiTow. The Solanki queen, true to her faith, determined to 
mount the p 3 Te with the murdei-ed body of her lord ; yet equally 
ti-ue to the line whence she sprung, was praising the vigour df her 
brother’s arm, “ which had made so many mouths,* that she wanted 
“ hands to present a pdu to each.” At the moment she was 
apostrophising the dead body of her lord, his fivithful vas.sal entered, 
and undoing wie scarf presented to her the dissevered arm, saying, 
" perhaps mis may aid you.” She recognized the bracelet, and 
though, as a aati, had done with this world, and should die in 
peace with all mankind, she could not forget, even at that dread 
moment, that “ to revenge a feud” was the tu-at of all duties. She 
called for pen and ink, and before mounting the pyre wrote to her 
brother, that if he did not wipe off that disgrace, his seed would bo 
stigmatized as the issue of “ the one-handed Solanki.” When ho 
perused the dying words of his aati sister, he was stung to the soul, 
and being incapable of revenge, immediately dashed out his brains 
against a pillar of the hall. 

Napooji three sons, Hamooji, Nomng (whose descendants aro 
Norungpotas, Thurud (whose descendants aro Thurud Hwas), and 
Hamoo, who succeeded in S. 1444). We have already mention^ the 
separation of the bratiches, when Hur-raj retained Bumaoda, at the 
period when his father established himself at Boondi. Aloo Kara 
succeeded ; but the lord of the Pathar had a feud with the Rana, 
and ho was dispossessed of his birth-right. Bumaoda was levelled, 
and he left no heirs to his revenge. 

The princes of Cheetore, who had recovered from the shock of 
Alla’s invasion, now re-exerted their strength, the fii-st act of which 
was the reduction of the power of the gi'eab vassals, who had taken 
advantage of their disti’csses to render themselves independent: 
among these they included the Haras, But the Haras deny their 
vassalage, and allege, that though they always acknowledged the 
supremacy of the gadi of Mdwar, they were indebted to their swords, 
not his pittas, for the lands they conquered on the Alpine Fatliar. 
Both to a certain degree are light There is no room to doubt that 
the fugitive Kara from Aser owed his preservation, as well as his 
e.stablishment, to the Rima, who assuredly possessed the whole of 
the Plateau till Alia's invasion. But then the Seesodia power was 
weakened ; the Bhomias and aboriginal tribes recovered their old 
retreats, and from these the Haras obtained them by conciuest. The 
Rana,however, who would not admit that a temporary abeyance of his 
power sanctioned any encroachment upon it, called upon Hamoo 
■■ to do service for Boondi” The Hara conceded personal homage 
in the grand festivals of the Dussera and Holi, to acknowledge his 
supivinacy and receive the of in.stalhition ; blithe rejected at 
once the claim of unlimited attendance. Nothing les.s, however, 
would satisfy the king of C'hcctoro, who resolved to compel suliinis- 

’ ' Poor cUuub mouth.-.'' 
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sion, or drive the stock of Dewa from the Pathav, Hamoo defied 
and determined to brave, his resentment. The Rana of Mdwai- 
marched with all his vassals to Boondi, and encamped at Neemairo 
only a few miles from the city. Five hundred Haras, “ the sons of 
“ one father,” put on tlie satfron robe, and rallied round their chief 
determined to die with him. Having no hope but from an effort of 
despair, they marched out at midnight, and fell upon the Rana’s 
camp, which was completely surprised ; and each Seesodia sought 
safety in flight. Hamoo made his way direct to the tent of HinSti- 
pati ; but Sie sovereign of the Seesodias was glad to avail himself 
of the gloom and confusion to seek shelter in Cheetore, while his 
vassals fell under the swords of the Havas. 

Humiliated, disgi-aced, and enraged at being thus foiled by a 
handful of men, the Rana reformed his troops under the walls of 
Cheetore, and swore he would not eat until he was master of Boondi. 
The rash vow went round ; but Boondi was sixty miles distant, and 
defended by brave hearts. His chiefs expostulated with the Rana 
on the absolute impossibility of redeeming his vow ; but the words 
of kings are sacred ; Boondi must tall, ere the king of the Gehlotes 
could dine. In this exigence, a childish expedient was proposed to 
release him from hunger and his oath ; “ to erect a mock Boondi, 
" and take it by storm.” Instantly the mimic town arose under the 
walls of Cheetore ; and, that the deception might be complete, the 
local nomenclature was attended to, and each quarter had its appro- 
priate appellation. A band of Haras of the Pathar were in the 
service of Cheetore, whose leader, Koombo-Baii-si, was returning 
with his kin from hunting the deer, wlien their attention was 
attracted by this strange bustle. The story was soon told, that 
Bpondi must fall ere the Rana could dine. ICoombo assembled his 
brethren of the Pathar, declaring, that even the mock Boondi must 
be defended. All felt the indignity to the clan, and each bosom 
burning with indignation, they pr^ared to protect the mud walls of 
the pseudo Boondi I'roin insult. It was reported to tlie Rana that 
Boondi was hnished. He advanced to the storm : but what was Ills 
surprise when, instead of the blank-cartridge he heard a volley of 
balls whiz amongst them ! A messenger was despatched, and was 
received by Bairsi at the gate, who explained the cause of the unex- 
pected salutation, desiring him to tell tire Rana that " not even the 
" mock capital of a Hara should be dishonoured.” Spreading a sheet 
at the little gateway, Baiisi and the K^wunts invited the assault, 
and at the threshold of “ Gar-ca-Boondd” (the Boondi of clay) they 
gave up their lives for the honour of the race* The Rana wisely 


♦ Somewhat akin to this incident is the history of that summer abode of 
the kings of France in the Bois de Boulogne at Paris, called “ Madrid.” When 
Francis I, was allowed to return to his capital, he pledged his parole that he 
■would return to Madrid. But the delights of liberty and Paris were too much 
for honour ; and while he wavered, a hint was thrown out similar to that sug- 
gested to the Rana when determined to capture Boondi. A mock Madrid 
arose in the Bois de Boulogne, to which Francis retired. 
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remained satisfied with this salvo to his dignity, nor sought any 
further to wipe off the disgrace incurred, at the real capital of the 
Hai'as, perceiving the impolicy of driving such a daring clan to des- 
peration, whose services he could command on an emergency. 

Hamoo, who niled sixteen years, left two sons ; 1st, Birsing, and 
2d, Lalla, who obtained Khutkur, and had two sons, Novarma and 
Jaita, each of whom left clans called after them Novarma-pota and 
Jaitawut. Birsing ruled fifteen years, and left three sons ; Biroo, 
Jubdoo, who founded three tribes.* and Nima, descendants Nima- 
wute. Biroo, who died S. 1526, ruled fifty years, and had seven sons ; 
1, Rao Bando ; 2, Sando ; 3, Ako ; 4, Oodoh ; 5, Chanda; 6, Saraar- 
s'J'a > 7, TJmursing : the firet five founded clans named after them 
Akawut, Oodawut, Chondawiit, but the last two abandoned their 
faith for that of Islam. 


Bando has left a deathless name in Rajwarra for his boundless 
charities, more especially during the famine which desolated that 
country in S. 1542 (A, D. 1486^). He was forewarned, says tho 
bard, in a vision, of the visitation. Kal (Time or the famine per- 
sonified) appeared riding on a lean black buffalo. Grasping liis sword 
and shield, the intrepid Hara assaulted the apparition. “ Bravo, 
“ Bando Hara," it exclaimed ; " I am Kal (Time) ; on me your sword 
“ will fall in vain. Yet you are the only mortal who ever dared to 
“ oppose me. Now listen : I am B^alees (forty-two) ; the land will 
“become a desert; fill your granaries, distribute liberally, they will 
“ never empty." Thus .saying, the spectre vanished. Rao Bando 
obeyed the injunction ; he collected grain from every surrounding 
state. One year passed and another had almost followed, when, tho 

g jriodical rains ceased, and a famine ensued which ravag;ed all India. 

rinces far and near sent for aid to Boondi, while his own poor had 
daily portions served out gratis : which practice is still kept up in 
memory of Rao Bando, by the name of Lungur-ed-googri, or ‘ anchor 
of Bando.’ 

But the piety and charity of Eao Bando could not shield him 
from adversity. His two youngest brothers, urged by the temptation 
of power, abandoned their faith, and with tlie aid of the royal 
power expelled him from Boondi, where, under their new titles of 
Swarcandi and Hmurcandi, they jointly ruled eleven years. Bando 
retired to Matoonda, in the hills, where he died after a reign of 
twenty-one years, and where his cenotaph still remaina He left two 
sons, ist, Narayndas, and 2d, Nir-Boodh, who had Matoonda. 

Narayn had grown up to manhood in this retreat ; but no sooner 
was he at liberty to act for himself, than he assembled the Haras of 
the Patbar, and revealed his determination to obtain Boondi, or 
perish in the attempt. They swore to abide his fortunes. After the 
days of mdrim (mourning) were over, he sent to his Islamite undos 


* Jubdoo had three sons ; each founded clans. The eldest, Bacha, had two 
sons, Sewaji and Seranji, The former had 5[eoji ; the latter had Kawuiit, 
whose desceiidiiuts arc styled Meuh mid Sawunt Haras. 
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a complimentaiy message, intimating his wish to pay his respects to 
them; and not suspecting danger from a youth brought up in 
obscurity, it was signified, that he might come. 

With a small bub devoted band, he reached the chowk (square), 
where he left his adherents, and alone repaired to the palace. He 
ascended to where both the uncles were seated almost unattended. 
They liked not the resolute demeanour of the youth, and tried to 
gain a passage which led to a subterranean apaiiment ; but no sooner 
was this intention perceived, than the Muinda, or ‘ double-edged 
sword,’ of Bando’a son cut the elder to the ground, while his lance 
reached the other before he got to a place of security. In an instant, 
he severed both their heads, with which he graced the shrine of 
Bhavani, and giving a shout to his followers in the chowk, their 
swords were soon at work upon the Mooslems. Every true Kara 
supported the just cause, and the dead bodies of the apostates and 
their ci-ew were hurled with ignominy over the walls. To commemo- 
rate this exploit and the recovery of Boondi from these traitors, the 
pillar on which the sword of the young Kara descended, when he 
struck down Samarcandi, and which beam testimony to the vigour 
of his arm, is annually worshipped by every Kara on the festival of 
the Dussera.* 

Narayndas became celebrated for his strength and prowess. He 
was one of those undaunted Pajpoots who are absolutely strangera 
to the impression of fear, and it might be said of danger and himself, 
“ that they were brothers whelped the same day, and he the elder." 
Unfortunately, these qualities were rendered inert from the enormous 
quantity of opium he took, which would have killed most men ; for 
it is recorded “ he could at one time eat the weight of seven pice.’’+ 
The consequence of this vice, as might be expected, was a constant 
stupefaction, of which many anecdotes are related. Being called to 
aid the Rana Haemull, then attacked by the Fathans of Mandoo, he 
sot out at the head of five hundred select Haras. On the first day’s 
march, he was taking his siesta, after his usual dose, under a tree, 
his mouth wide open, into which the flies had unmolested ingress, 
when a young tailnniX came to draw water at the well, and on 
learning that this was Boondi’s prince on his way to aid the Hana in 
Ilia distress, she observed, “ If he gets no other aid than his, alas for 
“ my prince !’’ " The wmuldar (opium-eater) has quick ears, though 

no eyes,” is a common adage in Eajwarra. “ What is that you say, 
“ ravd (widow) ?” roared the Rao, advancing to her. Upon her 
endeavouring to excuse herself, he observed, " do not fear, but repeat 
“ it” In her hand she had an ii-on crow-bar, which the Rao, taking 
it from her, twisted until the ends met round her neck. “ Wear this 

■ Though called a pillar, it is a slab in the staircase of the old palace, which 
1 have seen. 

t The copper coin of Boondfj equal to a halfpenny. One pice weight is a 
common dose for an ordinary R^poot, but would send the uninitiated to eternal 
sleep. 

I Wife or daughter of a toili, or oilman. 
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“ gai'land for me,” said he, “ until I return from aiding the Rana, 
“ unless in the interim you can find some one strong enough to 
" unbind it” 

Cheetore was closely invested ; the Rao moved by the intricacies 
<if the Pathar. took the royal camp by surjnise, and made direct for 
the tent of the generalissimo, cutting down all in bis way. Confusion 
and panic seized the Mooslema, who fled in all directions. The 
Boondi nakarras (drums) struck up; and as the morning broke, 
the besieged had the satisfaction to iDehold the invadere dispersed 
and their auxiliaries at hand. Rana RaemuU came forth, and 
conducted his deliverer in triumph to Cheetore. All the chiefs 
assembled to do honour to Boondi’s prince, and the ladies 
“ behind the curtain” felt so little alarm at their opium-eating 
knight, that the Rana’s niece determined to espouse him, and next 
day communicated her intentions to the Rana “The slave of 
“ Narayn.” was too courteous a cavalier to let any fair lady die for 
his love ; the Rana was too sensible of his obligation not to hail 
with joy any mode of testifying his gratitude, and the nuptials of 
the I&m and K^tu were celebrated with pomp. With victory and 
his bride, he returned to the Bando valley; where, however, 'the 
flower of gloomy Dis’ soon gained the ascendant even over Camdeo, 
and his doses augmented to such a degree, that " he scratched hi.s 
“ lady instead of himself, and with such severity that he marred 
“ the beauty of the M^wari.” In the morning, perceiving what had 
happened, yet being assailed with no reproach, he gained a reluctant 
victory over himself, and " consigned the opium-bos to her keeping.” 
Narayndas ruled thirty-two years, and left his country in tran- 
quillity, 'and much extended, to his only son. 

Soorujmull ascended the gadi in S. 1590 (A.D. 1534). Like his 
father, he was athletic in form and dauntless in soul ; and it is said 
possessed in an eminent degree that unerring sign of a hero, long 
arms, his (like those of Rama and Pirthi Raj) “ readiing far below his 
" knees.” 

The alliance with Cheetore was again cemented by intermarriage. 
Sooja Ba(i sister to Soorujmull, was spoused by Raua Rutna, who 
bestowed his own sister on the Rao. Kao Soojo, like his father, was 
too partial to his uml. One day, at Cheetore, he had fallen asleep 
in the Pi-esence, when a Poorbia chief felt an irresistible inclination 
to disturb him, and “ tickled the Hara’s ear with a straw.” He 
might as well have jested with a tiger : a back stroke with his 
kfuitxda stretched the insulter on the carpet. The son of the Poorbia 
treasured up the feud, and waited for revenge, which he efleeted by 
making the Rana believe the Rao had other objects in view, besides 
visiting his sister Sooja Ba^, at the Rawula. The train thus laid, 
the slightest incident inflamed it The fair Sooja had prepared a 
repast, to which she invited both her brother and her husband ; she 
bad not only attended the culinary process herself, but waited on 
these objects of her love to drive the flies from the food. Though 
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the wedded tair ofRajpootana clings to the husband, yet she is ever 
move solicitous for the honor of the house from whence she sprung, 
than that into which she has been admitted ; which feeling has 
engendered numerous quai-rela. Unhappily, Sooja remarked, on 
removing the dishes, that “ her brether hod devoured his share like 
'• a tiger, while her husband had played with his like a child (balac)." 
The expression, added to other insults which he fancied were put 
upon him, cost the Rao his life, and sent the fair' Sooja an untimely 
victim to Indraloca. The dictates of hospitality prevented the Rana 
from noticing the remark at the moment, and in fact it was more 
accordant with the general tenor of his character to revenge tlie 
affront with greater security than even the isolated situation of the 
brave Hara afforded him. On the latter taking leave, the Rana 
invited himself to hunt on the next spring festival in the JTimntw 
or preserves of Boondi. The merry month of Phalgoon arrived ; the 
Rana and his court prepared their suits of amo'waJ^ (green), and 
ascended the Pathar on the road to Boondi, in spite of the anathema 
of the prophetic Sati, who, as she ascended the pyre at Bumaoda, 
pronounced that whenever Rao and Rana mot to hunt together at 
the AHiara, such meeting, which had blasted all her hopes, would 
always be fatal. But centuries had rolled between the denunciation 
of the daughter of Aloo Hara and Soma Bad of Boondi; andthe> 
prophecy, though in every mouth, served merely to amuse tlie leisure 
nour ; the moral being forgotten, it was only looked upon as ‘ a tale 
that was past' 

The scene chosen for the sport was on the heights of Nandta, not 
far from the western bank the Chumbul, in whose glades every 
mieciea of game, from the lordly lion to the timid hare, abounded. 
The troops were formed into lines, .advancing through the jungles 
with the customary noise and clamour, and driving before them a 
promiscuous herd of tenants of the forest, — lions, tigers, hyenas, 
nears, every species of deer, from the enormous bam-ainga and 
Nilgad to the delicate antelope, with jackals, foxes, hares, and the 
little wild dog. In such an animated scene as this, the Rajpoot 
forgets even hia opium ; he requires no exhilaration beyond the 
stimulus before him ; a species of petty war, not altogether free 
from danger. 

It was amidst the confusion of such a scene that the dastard 
Rana determined to gratify his malice. The princes had con- 
venient stations assigned them, where they could securely assal 
the game as it passed, each having but one or two confidential 
attendants. With the Rana was the lago of his revenge, the 
son of the Poorbia, whom the Hara prince had slain. “ Now is 
“ the moment,” said the Rana to his companion, '' to slay the 
" boar,” and instantly an arrow from the bow of the Poorbia was 
sped at the Rao. " With an eagle’s eye he saw it coming, and turned 
“ it off with his bow.” This might have been chance, but another 
from the foster-brother of the Rana convinced him there was 
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tveachoiy. Scarcely had he warded off the second, when tlie Rana 
<larfced at him on lioi'seback, and cut him down with his Tdiunda. 
Tiie Rao fell, but recovering, took his shawl and tightly bound up 
the wound, and as his foe was making off, he called aloud, “ Escape 
you may, but you have sunk Mewar.” The Poorbia, who followed 
hi^ prince, when he saw the Rao bind up his wound, said, “ the 
“work is but half done” and like a coward, Rutna once moi-e 
charged the wounded R^. As his arm was raised to finish the 
deed of shame, like a wounded tiger, the Kara made a dying effoi-t, 
caught the assassin by the robe, and dragged him from his steed. 
Together they came to the ground, the Rana underneath. The Rao 
knelt upon his breast, while, with preternatural strength, with one 
hand he grasped his victim by the tfiroat, with the other he searched 
for his dagger. What a moment for revenge ! He plunged tfic 
weapon into his assassin’s heart, and saw him expire nt his feet. 
The Rao was satisfied ; ther-o was no more life loft him than sufficed 
for revenge, and he dropped a corpse upon the dead body of Ins 
foeman. 

The tidings fiew to Boondi, to the mother of the Rao, that her 
son was slain in the AUuira. “ Slain !” exclaimed this noble dame, 
'• but did he fall alone ? Never could a son, who has dmnk at this 
“ breast, depart unaccompanied and as she spoke, " maternal feel- 
“ ing caused the milk to issue from the fount with such force, that it 
rent the slab on which it fell." 

The dread of dishonour, which quenched the common sympathie.s 
of nature for the death of her son, had scarcely been thus expres.sed, 
when a second messenger announced the magnitude of liis revenge. 
Tlio Rajpoot dame was satisfied, though fresh honors wore about to 
follow. The wives of the murdered princes could not survive, and 
the pyres were prepared on the fatal field of sport. Tho fair Sooja 
expiated her jest, which cost her a husband and a brother, in tho 
fiames, while the sister of Rana Rutna, married to tho Rao, in 
accordance with custom or affection, burned with the dead body of 
her lord. The cenotaphs of the princes were reared where they fell ; 
while that of Sooja was erected on a pinnacle of the Pass, and 
adds to the picturesque beauty of this romantic valley, which 
jKtesessea a double charm for the traveller, who may have taste to 
admire the scene, and patience to listen to the stoiy. 

Soortan succeeded in S. 1591 (A.D. 1535), and married the 
daughter of the celebrated Sukta, founder of the Suktawuts of 
Mewnr. He became an ardent votary of the blood-stained divinity 
of war, Kdl-Bkiroo, and like almost all those ferocious Rajpoots 
who resign themselves to his horrid rites, grew cruel and at length 
deranged. Human victims are the chief offerings to this brutalized 
personification of wai', though Soortan was satisfied with the eyes 
of his subjects, which he placed upon the altar of “ the mother of 
“ war.” It was then time to question the divine right by wliich he 
ruled, The as-sembled uobles deposed and banished him from 
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Boondi, assigniog a small villa^ on the Chumbul for his residence, 
to which he gave the name Soortanpoor, which survives to bear 
testimony to one of many instances of the deposition of their princes 
by the Rajpoota, when they offend custom or morality. Having no 
©(Spring, the nobles elected the son of Nirboodh, son of Rao Bando, 
who had been brought up in his patrimonial village of Matoonda 

Bao Arjoon, the eldest of the eight sons* of Nirboodh, succeeded 
his banished cousin, Nothing can more effectually evince the total 
extinction of animosity between these valiant races, when once ‘ a 
feud is balanced,’ than the fact of Bao Aijoon, soon after his acces- 
sion, devotii^ himself and his valiant kinsmen to the service of the 
son of that Rana who had slain his predecessor. The memorable 
attack upon Cheetore by Bahadoor of Guzzerat, has already been 
related, t and the death of the Hara prince and his vassals at the 
post of honour, the breach. Bao Arjoon was this prince, who was 
blown up at the Cheetore boorj (bastion). The Boondi bard makes 
a striking picture of this catastrophe, in which the indomitable 
courage of their prince is finely imagined. The fact is also confirmed 
by the annals of Mewar : 

" Seated on a fragment of the rock, disparted by the explosion of 
the mine, Arjoon drew his sword, and the world beheld his departure 
with amazement”! 

SooijuD, the eldest of the four sons§ of Arjoon, succeeded in 
S. 1589 (A.D. 1533). 

* Four of these had appanages and founded clans, namely, Bheem, who had 
Toknrda ; Pooro, who had Hurdoe ; Uapal and Puchaen, whose abodes are not 
recorded. 

t See.Vol. I, p. 261. 

J “ S6r na Ida hokut jtr 
“ Dhur purbut oH tUld 
“ Tpn Kdri turwdr 
" Aapatia, Hara Uja.‘Xl) 

§ Ram Sing, clan Rama Hara ; Akhiraj, clan Akhirajpoti ; Kandil, clan 
Jessa Hara. 


(1) Uja, the familiar contraction for Aijoona. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Itao Soorjun' obtains Rintkumbor. — IsbetUged by Akber. — T/is £oondi prince 
aarrendera the castle. — Becomes a vassal of t/te empire. — Maynanimow sacrifice 
of Sawunt-Hara. — Ahher besUnaa the title of Boo Baja ore the Hara prince. 
— He is sent to reduce Gondwana. — His success and honours. — Rao Bhcf 
succeeds. — Ald>er reduces Guazerai.-^Gallant conduct of the Haras at Sural 
and Ahfoednvggw.—Amasonian band.— Disgrace of Rao Bhoj. — Cause of 
AiBeds death. — Rao RuUun.—R^ellion against the emperor Jehangir.—The 
Hara prijice defeats the rebds.— Partition of Harouti.—Madk<i Sing obtains 
Kotah.— Rao Ruttun slain.— His heir Gopinath killed.— Partition of fiefs in 
Harouti. — Rao ChuUer Sal sticceeds. — Appointed governor of Agra. — Services 
in the Dekhan. — Eecaladet Doulutabad.—Calherga. — Damounee. — Civil war 
amongst the sons of Shah Jehan.— Character cf Arungteb by the Boondi 
prince. — Fidelity of the Hara princes.— Battles of Oojein and Dholpoor.— 
Heroic valour of ChuUer Sal.— Is slain, with twelve princes cf Hara blood . — 
Rao Bhao succeeds.— Boondi invaded.— Imperialists defeated.— Rao Bhao 
restored to favour.— Appointed to Arungabad.— Succeeded by Rao Anurad.— 
Appointed to Lahore.— His death.— Rao Boodk—Battleof Jajow.—The Hara 
princes of Kotah and Boondi opposed to each other.— Kotah prince slain . — 
Gallantry of Rao Boodli. — Obtains the victory for Buhadoor Shah — Fidelity 
cf the Boondi prinu.— Compelled lo fly.— Feud with the prince cf Ambir.— 
Its cause.— Ambitious views cf Ambir. — Its political condition.— Treachery of 
Ambir. — Desperate conflict. — Rao Boodh driven flom Boondi.— Boondi terri- 
tory curtailed. — Rao Boodh dies in exile. — His tons. 

With Rao Soorjun commenced a new era for Boondi. Hitherto her 
princes had enjoyed independence, excepting the homage and 
occasional service on emergencies which are maintained as much 
from kinship as vassalage. But they were now about to move in a 
more extended orbit, and to occupy a conspicuous pagein the future 
history of the empire of India 

Sawunt Sing, a junior branch of Boondi, upon the expulsion of 
the Shereshahi dynasty, entered into a correspondence with the 
Afghan governor of Rinthumbor, which tenninated in the surrender 
of this celebrated fortress, which he delivered up to his superior, the 
Rao Soorjun. For this important service, which obtained a castle 
and possession far superior to any under Boondi, lands were assigned 
near the city to Sawuntji, whose name became renowned, and was 
transmitted -as the head of the clan, Sawunt-Hara. 

The Chnhan chief of Baidla, who was mainly instrumental to the 
surrender of this famed fortress, stipulated that it should be held by 
Rao Soorjun, as a fief of Mewar. Thus Rinthumbor, which for ages 
was an appanage of Ajmer, and continued until the fourteenth 
century in a branch of the family descended from Becsildco, when it 
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■was captured from the valiant Hamir* after a desperate resistance 
once more i-everted to the Chohan race. 

Rinthumbor was an early object of Akber’s attention, -who 
besieged it in pemon. He had been some time before its impregnable 
•walls without the hope ofits surrender, when Bhagwandas of Amber 
and his son, the more celebrated Raja Maun, who had not only 
tendered their allegiance to Akber, but allied themselves to him by 
mandage, determined to use their influence to make Sooriun Hara 
faithless to his pledge, “to hold the* castle as a fief of Cheetore,”f 
That courtesy, which is never laid aside amongst belligerent Raj. 
poots, obtained Raja Maun access to the castle, and the emperor 
accompanied him in the guise of a mace-bearer. While conversing, 
an unde of the Rao recognized the emperor, and with that sudden 
impulse which arises from respect, took the mace from his hand and 
placed Akber on the ‘ cu.shion of the governor of the castle. Akber’s 
presence of mind did not foraake him, and he said, "Well, ^ 
“Soorjun, what is to be done?” which was replied to by Raja 
Maun, “ Leave the Rana, give up Rinthumbor, and become the 
“ servant of the king, with high honours and office.” The proffered 
bribe was indeed magnificent ; the government of fifty -two districts, 
whose revenues were to be appropriated without inquiiy, on furnish- 
ing the customary contingent, and liberty to name any other terms, 
which should be solemnly guaranteed by the king.J 

A treaty was drawn up upon the spot, and mediated by the prince 
of Ambdr, which presents a good pictuie of Hindu feeling ; 

1st. — That the chiefs of Boondi should be exempted from that 
custom, degrading to a Rajpoot, of sending a dola§ to the royal 
harem. 

2d. — Exemption from th^jezeya, or poll-tax. 

3d. — That the chiefs of Boondi should not bo compelled to cross 
the Attoc. 

4th. — That the vassals of Boondi should be exempted from the 
obligation of sending their wives or female relatives “ to hold a stall 
“ in the Meena Bazaar” at the palace, on the festival of Noroza.|| 

• His fame is immortalized by a descendant of the bard Chund, in the works 
already mentioned, as bearing his name, the Hamir-rata and Hamir-cavyi. 

t The Enja Maun of AmbCr is styled, in the poetic chronicle of the Haras, 
“ tho shade of the /faft a powerful figure, to denote that his baneful 

influence aiuT example, in allying himself by matrimonial ties with the 
imperialists, denationalized the Rajpoot character. In refusing to follow this 
example, we have presented a picture of patriotism in the life of Rana Pertin 
of M6war. Rao Soorjun avoided by convention what the Cheetore prince did 
by arms. 

I We may here remark, that the succeeding portion of the annals of Boondi 
is a free translation of an historical sketch drawn up for me by the Kaja of 
Boondi from his own records, occasionally augmented from the bardic 
chronicle. 

^ Bola is the term for a princess affianced to the king. 

il An ancient institution of the Timoorean kings, denved from their Tartar 
ancestry. For a description of this festival, see Vol, I, p. 290 and Gladwin’s 
Ayeen Akberri. 
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h. — That they should have the privilege of entering the Dexoan- 
<ium, or ‘ hall of audience,’ completely armed. 

6th. — That their sacred edifices should be respected. 

7th, — That they should never be placed under the command of a 
Hindu leader. 

8th. — That their horses should not be branded with the imperial 
dag’h* 

9th. — That they should be allowed to beat their nahairas, or 
‘ kettle-drums,’ in the streets of the capital, as far as the hxl dv/nuaza, 
or ‘red-gate and that they should not bo commanded to make tho 
' prostration, ’■}• on entering the Presence. 

10th. — That Boondi sliould be to the Haras what Dehli was_to 
tho king, who should guarantee them from any change of capital. * 

In addition to these articles, which the king swore to maintain, 
ho assigned the Rao a residence at the sacred city of Kasi, possessing 
that privilege so dear to the Rajpoot, the right of sanctuary, which 
is maintained to this day. With such a bribe, and the full accept- 
ance of his terms, we cannot wonder that Rao Soorjun flung from 
him the remnant of allegiance he owed to Mewar, now humbled by 
the loss of her capital, or that he should agree to follow the vic- 
torious eai- of the Mogul. But this dereliction of duty was effaced by 
the rigid virtue of the brave Sawunt-Hara, who, as already stated, 
had conjointly with the Kotario ChohanJ obtained Rinthumbor. He 
put on the saffron robes, and with his small but virtuous clan deter- 
mined, in spite of his sovereign’s example, that Akber should only 
gain possession over their lifeless bodies. 

Previous to this explosion of useless fidelity, he set up a pillar 
with a solemn anathema engraved thereon, on “ whatever Hara of 
“ gentle blood should ascend the castle of Rinthumbor, or who should 
“ quit it alive.” Sawunt and his kin made the sacrifice to honour ; 
” they gave up their life’s blood to maintain their fidelity to the 
'' Boua, albeit himself without a capital ■, and from that day, no 
Hara ever passes Rinthumbor without averting his head from an 
object which caused disgrace to the tribe. With this transaction all 
intercourse ceased with M^war, and from this period the Hara boro 
the title of " £ao Raja” of Boondi. 

* This brand (day’ll) was a flower on the forehead. 

t Similar to file ko-tow of China. Had our ambassador possessed the wit of 
Kao iSoortan of Sarohi, who, when compelled to pay homage to the king, deter- 
mined at whatever hazard not to submit to this degradation, he mignt have 
succeeded in his mission to the “ son of heaven.” Tor the relation of this 
anecdote see p.^e 49, Annals of Manmr. 

Z This con, joint act of attaining the castle of Kiiithumbor is confirmed in the 
annals of the chieftains of Kotario, of the same original stock as the Hams ; 
though a Poorhia Chohan. I knew him very well, as also one of the same stock, 
of Baidla. another of the sixteen PuUCkU of Jlcwar. 
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Rao Sooijun was soon called into action, and sent as commander 
to reduce Oondwana, so named from being the “ region of the 
“ Goands.” He took their capital, Bl,ri, by assault, and to comme- 
morate the achievement ei-ected the gateway still caDed the Soor- 
junpfil. The Goand leadera he carried captives to the emperor, and 
generously interceded for their restoration to liberty, and to a portion 
of their possessions. On effecting this service, the king addea seven 
districts to his grant, including Benaris and Chunar. This was in 
S. 1632, or A.D. 1576, the year- in which Rana PertAp of M4war 
fought the battle of Huldighat against Sultan Selim.* 

Eao Sooijun resided at his government of Benares, and by his 
piety, wisdom, and generosity, benefited the empire and the Hindus 
at large, whose religion through him was respected. Owing to the 
prudence of his administration and the vigilance of his police, the 
most perfect security to pemon and property was established 
throughout the province. He beautified and ornamented the city, 
especially that quai-ter where he resided, and eighty-four edifices, 
for various public purposes, and twenty baths, were constructed 
under his auspices. He died there, and left three legitimate sons: 
1, Rao Bhoj ; 2, Dooda, nicknamed by Akber, Lukur Khan; 3, 
Raemull, who obtained the town and dependencies of Polaita, now- 
one of the fiefs of Kotah and the residence of the BaimAdoti Earat. 

About this period, Akber transferred the seat of government from 
Behli to Agra, which he enlarged and called Akberabad. Having 
determined on the reduction or Quzzerat, he despatched thither an 
immense army, which he followed with a select force mounted on 
camels. Of these, adopting the custom of the desert princes of India, 
he had formed a corps oi five hundred, each havidg two fighting 
men in a pair of panniers. To this select force, composed chiefly of 
Rajpoots, were attached Rao Bhoj and Dooda his brother. Proceed- 
ing with the utmost celeiity, Akber joined bis army besieging Surat, 
before which many desperate encounters took place. In final 
assault the Ham Rao slew the leader of the enemy; on which 
occasion the king commanded him to “ name his reward.” The Rao 
limited his request to leave to visit his estates annually during the 
periodical rains, which was granted. 

The perpetual wars of Akber, for the conquest and consolidation of 
the universal empire of India, gave abundant opportunity to the 
Rajpoot leaders to exert their -valour ; and the Haras were ever at the 
post of danger and of honour. The siege and escalade of the famed 
castle of Ahmednuggur afforded the best occasion for the display of 
Hara intrepidity ; again it shone forth, and again claimed distinctina 
and reward. To mark his sense of the merits of the Booadi leader, the 
king commanded that a new bastion should be erected, where he led 
the assault, which he named the Blioj hoorj ; and further presented 
him his own favourite elephant. In this desperate assamt, Chand 


* See VoL I, p. 285. 
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Begum, tbe queen of Ahinednuggur, and an armed train of seven 
hundred females, were slain, gallantly fighting for their freedom. 

Notwithstanding all these services, Bao Bhoj fell under the 
emperor’s displeasure. On the death of the queen, Joda Ba^ Akber 
commanded a coort-mouming ; and that all might testify a participa- 
tion in their master’s affliction, an ordinance issued that all the 
Bajpoot chiefs, as well as the’ hlooslem leaders, should shave the 
mousta/^ and the beard. To secure compliance, the royal barbers 
had the execution of the mandate. But when they came to the 
q^uarbers of the Haras, in order to remove these tokens of manhood, 
they were repulsed with buffets and contumely. The enemies of 
Bao Bhoj aggravated tbe crime of this resistance, and insinuated to 
the roy^ ear that the outrage upon the barbers was accompanied 
with expressions insultjng to the memory of the departed princess, 
who, it will be remembered, was a Bajpootni of Marwar. Akber, 
forgetting his vassal’s gallant services, commanded that Bao Bhoj 
should be pinioned and forcibly deprived of his ‘ trunuHie! He might 
as well have commanded the operation on a tiger. The Haras fiew 
to their arms ; the camp was thrown into tumult, and would soon 
have presented a wide scene of bloodshed, had not the emperor, 
seasonably repenting of his folly, repaired to tbe Boondl quarters in 
person. He expressed his admii-ation (he might have said his fear) 
of Hara valour, alighted from his elephant to expostulate with the 
Bao, who with consTderabie tact pleaded Ms father’s privileges, and 
added " that an eater of pork like him was unworthy the distinction 
“ of putting Mb lip into mourning for the queen.” Akber, happy to 
obtain even so much acknowledgment, embraced the Bao, and carried 
him with Mm to his own quarters. 

In this portion of the Boondi memoirs is related the mode of 
Akber’s death.* He had designed to take off the great I^a Maun 
by means of a poisoned coniection formed into pills. ^ throw 
the Baja off his guard, he had prepared other pills which were 
innoeaouB ; hut in his agitation be unwittingly gave these to the 
Baja, and swallowed those wMch were poisoi^. On the emperor’s 
Bao Bhoj retire to hU hereditary dominicms, and died in his 
palace of Boondi, leaving three sons, Bao Buttun, Hurda Narayn.t 
and Kesoodas-j 

Jahangir was now sovereign of India. He had nominated Ms son 
Purv& to the government of the Dekhan, and having invested him 
in the city of Boorhanpoor, returned to the north. But Prince 
Khoorm, jealous of his brother, conspired against and slew him. 
This mu:tder was followed by an attempt to dethrone his father 
JAanglr, and as he was popular with the Rajpoot princes, being son 


•{See Vol, I. p. 296. 

+ He held Kotah in separate grant from the king during fifteen years. 

1 He obtained the town of Bheepri (on the Chumbul), with twenty-seven 
villages, in appanage. 
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of a princess of Amber, a formidable rebellion was raised ; or, as the 
chi-oniclo says, “ the twenty-two Rajas turned against the kmg, all 
“ but Rao Ruttun 

“ (S'lW'iOTjr p’fooi<^ Jid b&hd, 

“ Ab kea hnrojuUmit 
“ Jata gar’ll, Jihangir c<L, 

“ Rek/ia Jiao RuUitii.” 

" The lake had burst, the watei'S wei-e rushing out; where now 
“ the remedy ? The house of J^anglr was departing ; it was 
“ sustained by Rao Ruttun.” 

With his two sons, Madhd Sing and Heri, Ruttun repaired to 
Boorhanpoor, where he gained a complete victory over the rebels. 
In this engagement, which took place on Tuesday the full moon of 
Cartica, S. 1635 (A.D. 1579), both his sons were severely wounded. 
For these services, Rao Ruttun was rewai-ded with the government 
of Boorhanpoor ; and Madlid his second son received a grant of the 
city of Kotah and its dependencies, which he and his heirs were to 
hold direct of the crown. From this period, therefore, dates the 
partition of Harouti, when the emperor, in his desire to reward 
Madh6 Sing, overlooked the greater services of his father. But in 
this JSianglr did not act without design ; on the contrary, he dreaded 
the union of so much power in the hands of tliis brave race as 
pregnant with danger, and well knew that ^ dividing, he could 
always rule both, the one through the other. Shah Jehan confirmed 
the grant to Madhii Sing, whose history will be resumed in its proper 
place, the Annals of Kotah. 

Rao Ruttun, while he held the government of Boorhanpoor, 
founded a township which still bears his name, Ruttunpoor. He 
performed another important service, which, while it gratified the 
emperor, contributed gi’eatly to the tranquillity of his ancient lord- 

£ aramount, the Rana of Mdwar. A refractory noble of the court, 
•eriou Khan, was leading a life of riot and rapine in that country, 
when the Hara attacked, defeated, and can'ie^ him captive to the 
king. For this distinguished exploit, the king gave him honorary 
nobuU, or kettle-drums ; the grand yellow banner to be borne in 
state processions before his own person, and a red flag for his camp ; 
which ensigns are still retained by his successors. Rao Ruttun 
obtained the suffrages not only of his Rajpoot brethren, but of the 
whole Hindu race, whose religion he preserved from innovation. 
The Haras exultingly boast that no Mooslem dared pollute the 
quarters where they might be stationed with the blood of the sacred 
kine. After all his services, Ruttun was killed in an action near 
Boorhanpoor, leaving a name endeared by his valour and his virtues 
to the whole Hara race. 

Rao Ruttun left four sons, Gopinath, who had Boondi ; Madhd 
Sing, who had Kotah ; Heriji, who had Googore;* Jugemath, who 

* There are about fifty families, his descendants, forming a community 
round Heemoda. 
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had no issue ; and Gopinafch, the lieir of Booncli, who died before 
his father. The manner of his death affords another trait of Rajpoot 
chai’acter, and merits a place amongst those anecdotes which form 
the romance of history. Gopinath carried on a secret intrigue with 
the wife of a Brahmin of the Buldea class, and in the dead of night 
u.scd to escalade the house to obtain admittance. At length the 
Brahmin caught him, bound the hands and feet of his treacherous 
prince, and proceeding direct to the palace, told the Rao he had 
caught a thief in the act of stealing his honour, and asked what 
punishment was due to such offence. “ Death,” was the reply. He 
waited for no other, returned home, and with a hammer beat out the 
victim’s brains, throwing the dead body into the public highway. 
The tidings flew to Rao Ruttun, that the heir of Boondi had been 
murdered, and his corpse ignominiously exposed; but when he 
learned the cause, and was reminded of the decree he had unwit- 
tingly passed, he .submitted in silence.* 

Gopinath left twelve sons, to whom Rao Ruttun assigned domains 
still forming the principal kotris, or fiefs, of Boondi : 

1. — Rao Chutter Sal, who succeeded to Boondi. 

2. — Indur Sing, who founded Indurgurh.f 

3. — Beri Sal, who founded Bulwun and Filodi.and had Kuvwav 
and Puepaldo. 

4. — Mokhim Sing, who had Antenleh. 

5. — Maha Sing, who had ThaDoli.^ 

• This trait in the character of Rno Ruttuii forcibly reminds us of a similai- 
case which occurred at Ghiziii, and is related by Ferislita in commemoration of 
the jwitice of Mahmoud. 

+ These, the three great fiefs of Boondi,— Indurgurli, Bulwuii, and Anterdeh, 
are nowall alienated from Boondi by the intrigues of Zalini Sing of Kotah. It 
was unfortunate for the Boondi Rao, when both these states were admitted to 
an slliance, that all these historical points were hid in darkness. It would be 
.yet abstract and absolute justice that we should negotiate the transfer of the 
allegiance of these cliieftains to their proper head of Boondi. It would be a 
matter of little difficulty, .and the honour would be immense to Boondi and no 
hardship to Kotah, but a slight sacrifice of a jwwer of protection to those who 
no lunger require it. All of these chiefs were the founders of dona, called 
after them, indursalote, Beris.alote, Mokhimaingote ; the first can muster 
fifteen hundred Haras under arms. Jeipoor having imposed a tribute on tliese 
eliieftaiii!.. Zalim Sing undertook, in the days of predatory warfare, to be 
responsible for it ; for which lie received that homage and service due to 
Boondi, then unable to protect them. The simplest mode of doing justice 
ixoulJ be to make these chiefs redeem their fre^om from tribute to Jeipoor, 
by tlic payment of so many years’ purchase, which would relieve them 
altogether from Zalim Sing, and at the same time be in accordance with 
our treaties, wliich prohibit such ties between the states. 

I Tliaiioh. foniieriy called Juiawur, is the only fief of the twelve sons of 
liuttuii which now pays obedience to its proper head. The Mahi'aja 
Bikram.ajeet is the lineal descendant of Maha Sing, and if alive, the earth 
bears not a more honomable, brave, or simple-minded Rajpoot. He w.as the 
rlcvoted servant of hLs young prince, and my very sincere and valued friend ; 
but we shall have occa-sion to meiition the ‘ lion-killer’ in the I’emonal 
Narrative. 
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It is useless to specify tlie names of the remainder, who left no 
issue. 

Chutter Sal, who succeeded his gi-andfather, Eao Ruttun, was not 
only installed by Shah Jehan in his hereditary dominions, but 
declared governor of the imperial capital, a post which he held 
nearly throughout tliis reign. When Shah Jehan partitioned the 
empire into four vice-royalties, under his sons, Dara, Aningzeb, 
Shuja, and Mordd, Rao Chutter Sal had a high command under 
Arungz^b, in the Dekhan. The Kara distingui^ed himself by his 
bravery and conduct in all the various sieges and actions, especially 
at the assaults of Doulutahad and Beedir ; the last was led by 
Chutter Sal in person, who carried the place, and put the ganison to 
the sword. In S. 1709 (A,D. 1653), Calberra fell after an obstinate 
defence, in which Chutter Sal again led the escalade. The last 
resort was the strong fort of Damounee, which terminated all resist- 
ance, and the Dekhan was tranquillized. 

“ At this period of the transaction.^ in the south, a rumour was 
propagated of the emperor’s (Shah Jehan) death; and as during 
twenty days the prince (Arungz^b) held no court, and did not even 

f ive private audience, the report obtained general belief* Dara 
hekho was the only one of the emperor’s sons then at court, and 
the absent brothers determined to assert their several pretensions to 
the throne. While Shuja marched from Bengal, Arungz^b prepared 
to quit Uie Dekhan, and cajoled Mor&d to join him with all his 
forces ; assuring him that he, a demisA from principle, had no 
worldly desires, for his only wish was to dwell in retirement, 

E ractising the austerities of a rigid follower of the prophet ; that 
lara was an infidel, Shuja a free-thinker, himself an anchorite ; and 
that he, Mor4d, alone of the sons of Shah Jehan was worthy to 
exercise dominion, to aid in which purpose ho proffered his best 
energies.f 

“ The emperor, learning the hostile intentions of Arungz^, wrote 
privately to the Hara prince to repair to the Presence. On receiv- 
ing the mandate, Chutter Sal revolved its import, but considering 
‘ that, as a servant of the p-adf (throne), his only duty was obedience,’ 
he instantly commenced his preparations to quit the Dekhan. This 
reaching the ear of Arungzdb, he enquired the cause of his hasty 
departure, obsei-ving, that in a very short time he might accompany 
him to court. The Boondl prince replied, ‘ his first duty was to the 
reigning sovereign,’ and handed him the Jirmdn or summons to the 
Presence. Arungz^ commanded that he should not be permitted 
to depart, and directed bis encampment to be surrounded. But 


* The reader will observe, as to the phraseology of these important ocenr- 
rences, that the language is that of the o^nal : it is, in fact, almost a verbatim 
tranriation from the memoirs of these princes in the Boondf archives. 

+ The Rajpoot prince, who drew up this character, seems to have well 
studied AningaCb, and it is gratifying to find such concurrence with every 
authority, But could such a waracteroe eventually mistaken 1 
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Chutter Sal, foreseeing this, had already sent on his haggle, and 
Ibiming his vassals and those of other Rajpoot princes attached to 
the royal cause into one. compact mass, they effected their retreat to 
the Nerbudda in the face of their pursuers, without their daring to 
attack them. By the aid of some Solanki chieftains inhabiting 
the banks of this river, the Boondi Rao was enabled to pass this 
dangerous stream, then swollen by the periodical rains. Already 
Imffled by the skill and intrepidity of Chutter Sal, Arungzbb was 
compelled to give up the pursuit, and the foi-mer reached Boondi in 
safety. Having made bis domestic arrangements, he proceeded 
forthwith to the capital, to help the apd emperor, whose power, 
and even existence, were alike threatened by the ungrateful preten- 
sions of his sons to snatch the sceptre from the hand whiwi still 
held ii” 

If a reflection might be here interposed on the bloody wars which 
desolated India in consequence of the events of which the foregoing 
were the initial scenes, it would be to expose the moral retribution 
resulting from evil example. Were we to take but a partial view 
of the picture, we should depict the venerable Shah Jehan, arrived 
at the verge of the grave, into which the unnatural contest of his 
sons for empire wiSied to precipitate him, extending his arms for 
succour in vain to the nobles of his own faith and kin ; while the 
Rajpoot, faithful to his principle, ‘ allegiance to the throne,’ staked 
both life and land to help him in his need. Such a picture would 
enlist all our sympathies on the side of the helpless king. But 
when we recall the past, and consider that Shah J^ehan, as princo 
Khoorm, played the same part (setting aside the mask of hypocrisy), 
which A^ngz^ now attempted ; that, to foi-ward his guilty design, 
he murdered his brother Purv^z, who stood between nim and Uio 
throne of his parent, against whom he levied war, our sympathies 
are checked, and we conclude that unlimited monarchy is a curse to 
itself and all who are subjected to it. 

The battle of Futtehabad followed not lonw after this event, which, 
gained ty Arungzeb, left the road to the throne free from obstruc- 
tion. We are not informed of the reason why the piince of Boondi 
did not add his contingent to the force assembed to oppose Arungzeb 
under Jeswunt Sing of Marwar, unless it be found in that article of 
the treaty of Rao ^orjun, prohibiting his successors from serving 
under a leader of their own faith and nation. The younger brancit 
of Kotah appears, on its separation from Boondi, to have felt itself 
fxonerated from obedience to this decree ; for four royal brothers of 
Kotah, with many of their clansmen, were stretched on thi.s field in 
tlic cause of muam/iherma and Shah Jehan. Before, however, 
Aniiigzeb could tear the sceptre from the enfeebled hands of his 
jiarent, lie had to combat his elder brother Dam, who drew together 
at Dholpoor all those who yet regarded “ the first duly of a Rajpoot.’’ 
The Boondi prince, with his Haias cWl in their saHi on robes, the 
ensigns of death or victory, formed the viuiguard ofDara on this 
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day, the opening scene of his sorrows, which closed but with his 
life ; for Dholpoor was as fatal to Dara the Mogul, as Arbela was to 
the Persian Darius. Custom rendered it -indispensable that the 
princely leirdere should be conspicuous to the hast, and in conformity 
thereto, Dara, mounted on his elephant, was in the brunt of the 
battle, in the heat of which, when valour and fidelity might have 
jireserved the sceptre of Shah Jehan, Dara suddenly disappeared. 
A panic ensued, w^ich was followed by confusion and flight. The 
noble Kara, on this disastrous event, turned to his vassals, and 
exclaimed, “ Acc/wrsed be he who flies ! Here, true to my salt, my 
" feet are rooted to this field, nor will I quit it alive, bub wit& victoiy." 
Clieering on his men, be mounted his elephant, but whilst 
encouraging them by his voice and example, a cannon-shot hitting 
his elephant, the animal turned and fled. Chutter Sal leaped from 
his back and called for his steed, exclaiming, “ my elephant may 
" turn his back on the enemy, but never shall his master,” 
Mounting his horse, and forming his men into a dense mass {goU), 
he led them to the chai-ge against prince Mordd, whom he singled 
out, and had his lance balanced for the issue, when a ball 
pierced his forehead. The contest was nobly maintained by his 
youngest son, Bharut Sing, who accompanied his father in death, 
and with him the choicest of his clan. Mokhira Sing, brother of the 
Rao, with two of his sons, and Oudi Sing, another nephew, sealed 
tlicir fidelity with their lives. Thus in the two battles of Oojein 
and Dholpoor no less than twelve princes of the blood, together with 
the heads of eveiy Hara clan, maintained their fealty {»m.'indherm.a) 
even to death, '^Tiere are we to look for such examples ? 

“ Rao Chutter Sal had been personally engaged in fifty-two 
“ combats, and left a name renowned for courage and inconuptible 
“ fidelity.” He enlarged the palace of Boondi by adding that portion 
which bears his name, — the Chutter Mahl, — and the temple of 
Keshoora^, at Patun, was constructed under his direction. It was 
in S. 1715 he was killed; he left four sous, Rao Bhio Sing, Bjieem 
Sing, who got Googore, Bugwunb Sing, who obtained Mow, and 
Bharut Sing, who was killed at Dholpoor. 

Arungzeb, on the attainment of sovereign power, ti-ansferred all 
the resentment he harboured against Chutter Sal to his son and 
successor, Rao Bh^o. He gave a commission to Raja Atmaram, 
Gor, the prince of Sheopoor, to reduce “ that turbulent and disaffected 
“ race, the Hura,” and annex Boondi to the government of Rinthuin- 
bor, declaring that he should visit Boondi shortly in person, on his 
way to the Dekhan, and hoped to congratulate £im on his success. 
Raja Atmaram, with an army of twelve thousand men, entered 
H6r4vati and ravaged it with fire and sword. Having laid siege 
to Khatolli, a town of Indurgurh, the chief fief of Boondi, the clans 
secretly assembled, engaged Atmaram at Goturda, defeated and put 
him to flight, capturing the imperial ensigns and all his baggage. 
Not satisfied with this, they retaliated by Wockading Sheopoor, 
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when the discomfited Raja continued his flight to court to relate 
this fresh instance of Hara audacity. The poor prince of the Gors 
was received with gibes and jests, and heartily repented of his 
inhuman inroad.s upon his neighbours in the day of their disgrace. 
The tyrant, affecting to be pleased with this instance of Hara courage, 
sent a firm&i to Rao Bhilo of grace and free pardon, and com- 
manding his presence at court. At first the Eao declined ; hut 
having repeated pledges of good intention, he complied and was 
honoured with the goveinment of Arungabad under prince Moazzim. 
Here he evinced his independence by shielding Raja Kun'un of 
Bikandi’ from a plot against his life. He porfoimed many gallant 
deeds with his Rajpoot brethren in arms, the brave Booudelas of 
Oi-cha and DutWa. He erected many public edifices at Arungabad, 
where he acquired so much fame by his valour, his charities, and 
the sanctity* of his manners, that miraculous cures were (said to 
be) effected by him. He died at Arungabad in S. 1738 (A.D. 1082), 
and, being without issue, was succeeded by Anuiad Sing, the grand- 
son of his brother Bheem.*f- 

Anurad’s accession was confirmed by the emperor, who, in order 
to testify the esteem in which he held his predecessor, sent his own 
elephant, Guj-govn', with the khdat of investiture. Anurad accom- 
panied Arungzeb in his wars in the Delchan, and on one occasion 
performed the important sendee of rescuing the ladies of the harem 
out of the enemy’s hands. The emperor, in testimony of his 
gallantry, told him to name his i'eward ; on which he requested ho 
might be allowed to command the vanguard instead of the leav- 
guard of tlie army. Subsequently, he was distinguished in tlic 
siege and storm of Beejapoor. 

An unfortunate quarrel with Doorjun Sing, the chief vassal of 
Boondi, involved the Rao in trouble. Making use of some improper 
e.^pressioa, the Rao resentfully replied, “ I know what to expect from 
“ you which determined JLloorjun to throw his allegiance to tho 
dogs. He quitted the army, and arriving at his estates, armed his 
kinsmen, and, by a coup-de-main, possessed himself of Boondl. On 
learning this, the emperor detached Anurad with a force which 
expelled the refractory Doorjun, whose estates were sequestrated. 
Previous to his expulsion, Doorjun drew the teeka of succession on 
the forehead of his brother of Bulwun. Having settled the affairs 
of Boondi, the Eao was employed, in conjunction with Raja Bishen 
Sing of Amb^, to settle the northern countries of the empire, 
governed by Shah Alum, as lieutenant of tho king, and whose head- 
quarters were at Lahore, in the execution of which service he died. 

Anurad left two sons, Boodh Sing and Jod Sing. Boodh Sing 


• It is a fact worthy of notice, that the most intrepid of the Rajpoot princely 
cavaliers are of a very devout frame of mind. 

t Bheem Sing, who had the fief of Googore bc.stowcd on him, had a son, 
Kisben Sing, wlin succeeded him, and was put to death by jVrungzcb. Anurad 
was the sou of Kisheu. 
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succeeded to the honours and employments of his father. Soon 
after, Arungzeb, who had fixed his residence at Arungabad, fell ill, 
and finding his end approach, the nobles and officers of state, in 
apprehension of the event, requested him to name a successor. The 
dying emperor replied, that the succession was in the hands of God, 
with whose will and under whose decree he was desirous that his 
son Buhadoor Shah Alum should succeed ; but that he was appre- 
hensive that prince Azim would endeavour by foi-ce of arms to seat 
himself on the throne.* As the king said, so it happened ; Axim 
Shah, being supported in his pretensions by the army of the Dekhan, 
prepared to dispute the empire with his elder brother, to whom he 
sent a formal defiance to decide their claims to empire on the plains of 
Dholpoor. Buhadoor Shah convened all the chieftains who favoured 
his cause, and explained his position. Amongst them was Rao Boodh, 
now entering on manhood, and he was at that moment in deep afflic- 
tion for the untimely loss of his brother, Jod Sing.f When tne king 
desired him to repair to Boondi to perform the offices of mourning, 
and console his relations and kindred, Boodh Sing replied, " It is not 
“ to Boondi my duty calls me, but to attend my sovereign in the field 
" — to that of Dholpoor, renowned for many battles and consecrated 
“ by the memory ot the heroes who have fallen in the performance 
“ of their duty adding “ that there his heroic ancestor Chutter Sal 
“ fell, whose fame he desired to emulate, and by the blessing of 
“ heaven, his anns should be crowned with victory to the empu-e.” 

Shah Alum advanced from I^ahore, and Azim, with his son Bedav 
Bukt, from the Dekhan ; and both armies met on the plains of 
Jajow, near Dholpoor. A more desperate conflict was never recorded 
in the many bloody pages of the history of India. Had it been a 
common contest for supremacy, to be decided by the Mooslem sup- 

f iorters of the rivals, it would have ended like similar ones, — a 
uvious onset, terminated by. a treacherous desertion. But here were 
assembled the brave hands of Rajpootana, house opposed to house, 
and clan against clan. The princes of Duttea and Kotah, who had 
long served with prince Azim, and were attached to him by favoura, 
foigot the injunctions of Arungzeb, and supported that prince’s 
pretensions a^inst the lawful heir. A powerful friendship united 
the chiefs of Boondi and Duttea, whose lives exhibited one scene of 
glorious triumph in all the wavs of the Dekhan. In opposing the 
cause of Shah Alum, Ram Sing of Kotah was actuated by his ambi- 
tion to become the head of the Haras, and in anticipation of success 
had actually been invested with the honoure of Boondi. With such 
stimulants on each side did the rival Haras meet face to face on the 
plains of Jajow, to decide at the same time the pretensions to empire, 
atid what afected them more, those of their respective heads to 
superiority. Previous to the battle. Ram Sing sent a perfidious 


* It is useless to repeat that this is a literal translation from the records and 
journals of the Hara princes, who served the emperore. 

t This catastrophe will be related in the Personal Narrative. 
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message to Rao Boodh, inviting him to desert the cause he espoused, 
and come over to Azim ; to which he indignantly replied : “ That 
“ the field which his ancestor had illustrated by his death, was not 
“■ that whereon he would disgi-ace his memory by the desertion of his 
'■ prince.” 

Boodh Sing was assigned a distinguished post, and by his conduct 
and courage mainly contributed to the victory which placed Buha- 
door Shah without a rival on the throne. The Rajpoots on either 
side sustained the chief shock of the battle, and the Hava prince of 
Kotah, and the noble Boonddla, Dulput of Duttea, were both killed 
by cannon-shot, sacrificed to the cause they espoused ; while the 
pretensions of Azim and his son Bedar Bukt, were extinguished 
•with their lives. 

For the signal services rendered on this important day, Boodli 
Sing was honoured with the title of Rao Raja, and was admitted to 
the intimate friendship of the emperor, ■which he continued to enjoy 
until his death, when fresh contentions arose, in which the grandsons 
of Arungzeb all perished. Feroksere succeeded to the empire, under 
•whom the Syeds of Barra held supreme power, and ruined the 
empire by their exactions and tyranny, When they determined to 
depose the king, the Hara prince, faithful to his pledge, determined 
to release him, and in the attempt a bloody conflict ensued in the 
(cAottifc) square, in which his uncle Jaet Sing, and many of his 
clansmen, were slain. 

The rivaliy which commenced between the houses of Kotah and 
Boondi, on the plains of Jajow, in which Ram Sing was slain, ■was 
maintained by his son and successor. Raja Bheein, who supported 
the party of the Syeds. In the prosecution of his views and revenge, 
Baja Bheem so far lost sight of the national character of the Rajpoot, 
as to compass his end by treachery, and beset his foe unawares 
while exercising his horse in the Middn, outside the walls of the 
capital. His few retainers formed a circle round their chief, and 
gallantly defended him, though with great loss, until they reaiAed a 
place 01 safety. Unable to aid the king, and beset by treachery, 
Rao Boodh was compelled to seek his own safety in flight* Ferok- 
sere was shortly after murdered, and the empire fell into complete 
disorder ; when the nobles and Rajas, feeling their insecurity under 
the bloody and rapacious domination of the Syeds, repaired to their 
several possessions. f 

At this period. Raja Jey Sing of Amber thought of dispossessincr 
Boodh Sing of Boondi. Rao Boodh Sing was at this time his 


* Fic/e Vol. I, p. 346, elpasnm.,va which the Boondi Annals are corroborated 
by the Annals of Mdwar, and by an autograph letter of Raja Jey Sing of 
Amb6r, dated the 19th Falgoon, S. 1775 (A.D. 1719). 

t These subjects being already discussed in VoL L would have had no 
place here, were it not necessary to show how accurately the Boondi princes 
recorded evetit.s, and to rescue them from the charge of having uo historical 
documents, 
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yucst, having accoinpatiicd him from court to Amber. The cause of 
tlie quarrel is thus related : The Hara prince WJis married to a sister 
of Jey Sing; she had been betrothed to the emperor Buhadoor 
Shah, who, as one of the marks of his favour for the victory of 
Dholpoor, resigned his pretensions to the fair in favour of Rao Boodh, 
Unfortunately, she bore him no issue, ixnd viewed with jealousy his 
two infant sons by another Rani, tire daiigliter of Kdid-Mdgh of 
Beygoo. one of tlie sixteen chiefs of Mewar. During her lord’s 
absence, she feigned pregnancy, and having procured an infant, 
prc-sented it as his lawful child. Rao Boodh w’as made acquainted 
\nth tiie equivocal conduct of his queen, to tlie danger of his proper 
offspring, and took an opportunity to reveal her conduct to her 
brother. The lady, who was present, was instantly interrogated by 
her brother ; but exasperated either at the suspicion of her honour, 
or the discovery of her fraud, sho snatclied her brother’s dagger from 
his girdle, and rating him as “ the son of a tailor,”* would have slain 
him on the spot, had he not fied from her fury. 

To revenge the insult thus put upon him, the Raja of AmhcT 
determined to expel Rao Boodh from Boondi, and offered the gadi 
to the chief of its feudatories, the lord of Indurgurh ; but Deo Sing 
had the virtue to refuse the offer. He then had recourse to the 
chieftain of Kurwur, who could not resist the temptation. Tins 
chief, Salim Sing, was guilty of a double breach of trust ; for he 
held the confidential office of govenior of Tairagurh, the citadel 
commanding both the city and palace. 

This family dispute was, however, merely the underplot of a 
deeply-cherished political scheme of the prince of Ambdr, for the 
maintenance of his supremacy over the minor Rajas, to which his 
office of viceroy of Malwa, Ajmdr, and Agra, gave full scope, and he 
skilfully availed himself of the results of the civil wars of the Moguls. 
In the issue of Feroksere’a dethronement he saw the fniition of his 
schemes, and after a show of defending him, retired to his dominions 
to prosecute his views. 

Amber was yet cireurascribed in tenitory, and the consequence 
of its princes arose out of their position as satraps of the empire. 
He therefore determined to seize upon all the districts on his frontiers 
witliin his grasp, and moreover to compel the services of the chief- 
tains who served under his banner as lieutenants of the king. 

At this period, there were many allodial chieftains within the 
bounds of Amber ; as the Puchwana Chohans about Lalsont, Goorah, 
Neemrana, who owed neither service nor tribute to Jeipoor, but led 
their quotas as distinct dignitaries of the empire under the flag of 

• This lady was sister to Chumuiyi, elder brother to Jey Sing, and heir- 
apparent to the gadi of AmWr, who was put to death by Jey Sing. To this 
murder the Rahtore bard aJlndesia the couplet given in their annals, Vol. II, p- 
106. “ CAumujy'i” is the title of the heirs-apparent of Amb^r. 1 know not 
whether Chumunji. which is merely a term of endearment, may not be Beyy 
Sing, whose captivity we have related. See p. 334. 
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Amber. Even their own stock, the confederated Shekhawuts, deemed 
themselves under no such obligation. The Birgoojurs of Rfijore, the 
Jadoons of Biana, and many others, the vassalage of older days, 
were in the same predicament. These, being in the decline of the 
empire unable to protect themselves, the more readily agi'eed to hold 
their ancient allodial estates as fiefs of Ambdr, and to .serve with 
the stipulated quota. Bub when Jey Sing’s views led him to hope 
he could in like manner bring the Haras to acknowledge his supre- 
macy, he evinced both ignorance and presumption. He therelore 
detei-rained to dethrone Boodh Sing, and to make a Raja of his own 
choice, hold of him in chief. 

The Haia, who was then reposing on the rites of hospitality and 
family tics at Amber, gave Jey Sing a good opportunity to develope 
his views, which were first manifested to the Boondi prince by an 
obscure offer that he would make Ambdr his abode, and accept five 
hundred rupees daily for his train. His uncle, the brother of Jaet, 
who devoted himself to save his master at Agra, penetrated the 
infamous intentions of Jey Sing. He wrote to Boondi, and com- 
manded that the Beygoo Rani should depart with her children to her 
father’s ; and having given time for this, he by stealth formed his 
clansmen outside the walls of Amb^r, and having warned his prince 
of his danger, they quitted the treacherous abode. Raja Boodh, at 
the head of three hundred Haras, feared nothing. He made direct 
for his capital, but they were overtaken at Pancholas, on the mutual 
frontier, by select army under the five principal chieftains of 
Amb^r. The little band was enclosed, when a desperate encounter 
ensued, Rajpoot to Rajjpoot. Every one of the five leadei-s of Amber 
was slain, with a multitude of their vassals ; and the cenotaphs of 
the lords of Eesurda, Sirwar, and Bhowar, still afford evidence of 
Haia revenge. The uncle of Boondi was slain, and the valiant band 
was so thinned, that it was deemed unwise bo go to Boondi, and by 
the intricacies of the Plateau they reached Beygoo in safety. This 
dear-bought success enabled Jey Sing to execute his plan, and Duleel 
Sing, of Kurwur, espoused the daughter of Amber, and was invested 
with the title of Rtm Raja of Boondi. 

Taking advantage of the distress of the elder branch of his house. 
Raja Bheein of Kotah, now strictly allied with Ajit of Marwar and 
the Syeds, prosecuted the old feud for superiority, making the 
Ohumbul the boundary, and seizing upon ul the fiscal lands of 
Boondi east of tbb stream (excepting the Kotris), which he attached 
to Kotah. 

Thus beset by enemies on all sides, Boodh Sing, after many fruit- 
less attempts to recover his patrimony, in which much Kara blood 
was uselessly shed, died in exile at Beygoo, leaving two sons, Oraeda 
Sing and Deep Sing. 

The sons of Eao Boodh were • soon driven even from the slielter of 
the mateiual abode ; for, at the instigation of their enemy of Amber, 
the Rana s(.'que.stratcd Beygoo. Pursued by tliis uninanlj' vengeance, 
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the brave youtlia collected a small band, and took refuge in the 
•wilds of Puchail, whence they addreased Doorjun Sal, whu had 
succeeded Eaja Bheem at Kotah. This prince had a lieart to 
commiserate their misfortunes, and the magnanimity not only to 
relieve them, but to aid them in the recovery of their patrinaony. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Itao Owida defeats tht troops of Afnh€r.—Cot\flict at Didila>ia.—Omeda defeated 
and obliged U> fty. — Death of Ihnija, his steed.— Takes refuge amidst die 
ruins of die (Jhumbul. — Redeems his capital. — Is again expelled frm, it.— 
Interview uriih the widow of his father ; she soliciis aid from Holcar to 
reinstate Omida.—The Amhir Prince forced to acknowledge the claim gf 
OmMa.—He recovers Bomdt—Suidde of the Ambir prince.— First alienatioH 
of land to the Mahraitaa.—Madh'd Sing of Ambir asserts sipremaeg over 
llarouti — Origin of tributary demands thereon. — Zalim Sing. — Mahralla 
encroachments.— Omeda’s revenge on die chief of Indurgurh ; its cause and 
consequences.— Omida ahdicalts.— Ceremony of Yftgtfij, w abdication.— 
Instaliationof Ajlt.—Omidabecomes a pilgrim; his wanderings ; cause of 
their interruption.— AjU assassinates the Rana of Mhear. — Memorable Sati 
imprecation.— Awful death ofAjiL—Fu^ment cf ancient prophecy. —Rao 
Rishen Sing succeeds.— Omida’s disti-ust of his gi'andscm ; duir reeoncilialioH. 
—Ovddds death,— British army retreats through Harouti, aided by Boemdi. 
—Alliance ipith die English. — Benefits cmf erred on Boondi.—Bishen Sing 
dies of the Cholera Morbus ; forbids the rite of Bati.—IIu character ; 
constitutes the A uthor guardian of his son, the Rao Raja Ram Sing. 

Omeda was but thirteen years of age on the death of his house’s 
foe, the Ra,ia of Amb^r, in S. 1800 (A.I). 1744). As soon as the 
event was known to him, putting himself at the head of his 
clansmen, he attacked and carried Patun and Gainolli. “ When it was 
“ heard that the son ofBoodhSing -was awake, the ancient Havas 
“ flocked to his standard,” and Doorjun Sal of Kotah, rejoicing to see 
the real Hara blood thus displayed, nobly sent his aid. 

Esuri Sing, who was now lord of Amber, pursuing his fatlier’s 
policy, determined that Kotah should bend to his supremacy as well 
as tlie elder branch of Boondi. The defiance of his powei' avowed 
in the support of young Omeda brought his views into action, and 
Kotah was invested. But the result does not belong to this part of 
our histoiy. On the retreat from Kotah, Esuri sent a body of 
Nanukpuntls to attack Om^da in his retreat at Bood (old) Lohari, 
amongst the Meenas, the aboriginal lords of these mountain-'wilds, 
who had often served the cause of the Haras, notwithstanding they 
had deprived them of their birthright. The youthful valour and 
distress of young Omdda so gained their hearts, that five thousand 
bowmen assembled and desired to be led against his enemies. With 
these auxiliaries, he anticipated his foes at Beechorie, and while the 
nimble mountaineers plundered the camp, Omeda charged the 
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Jeipoor army sword in hand, and slaughtered them without mercy, 
taking their kettle-drums and standai-da. On the news of this defeat, 
another army of eighteen thousand men, under Naiayndas Khetri, 
was sent against Om^da But the affair of Beechorie confirmed the 
dispositions of the Haras : from all quarters they flocked to the 
standard of the young prince, who detei-mined to risk everything 
in a general engagement. The foe had reached Dublana. On the 
eve of attack, young Omeda went to propitiate " the lady of Sitoon,” 
the tutelary divinity of his race ; ana as he knelt before the altar of 
A.-idpiirrui (the fulfiller of hope), his eyes falling upon the turrets of 
Boondi, then held by a traitor, he swore to conquer or die. 

Inspired with like sentiments, his brave clansmen formed around 
the orange flag, the gift of JeTianglr to Rao Ruttun ; and as they 
dcai’ed the pass leading to Dublhna, the foe was discovered 
marshalled to receive them. In one of those compact snasses, termed 
ffole, with senied lances advanced, Omdda led his Haias to the 
charge. Its physical and moral impression was iiresistible ; and a 
vista was cut through the dense host opposed to them. Again they 
formed ; and again, in spite of the showers of cannon-shot, the 
swoid renewed its blows ; but evei’y charge was fatal to the bravest 
of Ora^da’s men. In the first onset fell his maternal uncle, Pirthi 
Sing, Solanki, with the Mohraja Muijad Sing of Motra, a valiant 
Hara, who fell just as ho launched his chakra (discus) at the head of 
the Khetri commander of Amber. Pr&g Sing, chief of Sorun, a 
bi-anch of the Thana fief, was also slain, with many of inferior note. 
The steed of Om^da was struck by a cannon-ball, and the intestines 
protruded from the wound. The intrepidity of the youthful hero, 
nobly seconded by his kin and clan, was unavailing ; and the 
chieftains, feaiing he would throw away a life the preservation of 
which they all desired, entreated he would abandon the contest ; 
observing, •' that if he survived, Boondi must be their'S ; but if he 
“ was slarn, there was an end of alt their hopes,” 

With grief he submitted; and as they gained the Sowalli Pass, 
which leads to Indurgurh, ho dismounted to breathe his faithful 
steed ; and as he loosened the grrihs, it expired. Onrdda sat down 
and w’cpt. Hunja was worthy of such a mark of his esteem : he 
was a steed of Irik, the gift of the king to his father, whom he had 
borne in many an encounter. Nor was this natural ebullition of the 
young Hara a transient feeling : Hui^a’s memory was held in vene- 
ration, and the first act of Omeda, when he recovered his throne, wius 
ti) citet a statue to the steed who bor-o him so nobly on the day of 
Dublana. It stands in the square {chonk) of the city, and receives 
the reverence nfeacliHaia, who links his history with one of the 
briohtesl of their achievements, though obscured by momentai'y 
<lefeat-* 

* I have made niy s.sliwm tn tlic rei'reseiil.stive of Hunja, and should Jiiivo 
graced his neck with a ciiai'lct cn every luilitary festival. h:ut I dwelt aiuuns 
the liara-:. 
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Omeda gained Indurgurh, which was close at hand, on foot; but 
this traitor to the name of Hara. who had acknowledged the supre- 
macy of Ambdr, not only refused his prince a horse in his adversity, 
but warned him off the domain, asking “if he meant to be the ruin 
“ of Indurgurh as well as Boondi ?” Disdaining to di-ink water 
■within its Dounds, the young prince, stung by this perfidious mark 
of inhospitality, took the direction of Kurwain. Its chief made 
amends for the other’s churlishness : he advanced to meet him, offered 
such aid as he had to give, and presented him with a horse. Dis- 
missing his faithful kinsmen to their homes, and begging their swords 
when mrtune might be kinder, he regained his old retreat, the ruined 
palace of Rampoora, amongst the ravines of the Chumbul. 

Doorjun Sal of Kotah, who had so bravely defended his capital 
against the pretensions to supremacy of Esuri Sing and his auxiliary, 
Appa Sindia, felt more interest than ever in the cause ofOm^da. 
The Kotah prince’s councils were governed and his armies led by a 
BliM (bard), who, it may he inferred, was professionally inspired by 
the heroism of the young Hara to lend his sword as well as his muse 
towards reinstating him in the halls of his fathers. Accordingly, all 
the strength of Kotah, led by the Bhat, was added to the kinsmen 
and friends of Om^da ; and an attempt on Boondi was resolved. 
The city, whose walls were in a state of dilapidation from this con- 
tinual warfai'e, was taken without difficulty ; and the assault of the 
citadel of Tarragurh had commenced, when the heroic Bhit received 
a fatal shot from a treacherous hand in his own party. His death 
was concealed, and a cloth thrown over his body. The assailants 
pressed on ; the usurper, alarmed, took to flight ; the ‘ lion’s hope’* 
was fulfilled, and Om^da was seated on the throne of his fathers. 

Duleel fled to his suzerain at Amb^r, whose disposable forces, 
under the famous Khetii KesoodAs, were immediately put in motion 
to rc-expel the Hara. Boondi was invested, and having had no time 
given to prepare for defence, Oindda was compelled to abandon the 
walls so nobly won, and " the flag of Dhoondar waved over the 
“ khangras (battlements) of Ddwd-Bango.” And let the redeeming 
virtue of the usurper be recorded ; who, when his suzerain of Ambir 
desired to i-cinstate him on the gadi, refused " to bring a second 
“ time the stain of treason on his head, by which he had been 
“ disgraced in the opinion of mankind.” 

Omdda, once more a wanderer, alternately courting the aid of 
Mdwar and Marwar, never suspended his hostility to the usurper of 
his rights, hut earned his incumions, without intermission, into his 
paternal domains. One of these led him to the village of Binodia : 
hither the Cutchwaha Rani, the widowed queen of his father, and 
tlie cause of all their miseries, had retired, disgusted with hemelf 
and the world, and lamenting, when too late, the ruin she had 
brought upon her husband, herself, and the family she had entered. 
Om^da paid her a visit, and the interview added fresh pangs to her 


* OmSda, ‘ hope Sing’k, ‘ a lion.’ 
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self-reproach. His suffeidngs, his heroism, brightened by adversity, 
originating with her nefarious desire to stifle bis claims of primo- 
geniture by a spurious adoption, awakened sentiments of remorse, 
of sympathy, and sorrow. Determined to make some amends, she 
adopted the resolution of going to the Dekhan, to solicit aid for the 
son of Boodh Sing. When she arrived on the banks of the Nerbudda 
a pillar was pointed out to her on which was inscribed a prohibition 
to any of her race to cross this stream, which like the Indus was 
also styled attoc, or ‘ forbidden.’ Like a true Rajpootni, she broke 
the tablet in pieces, and threw it into the stream, observing with a 
Jesuitical casuistry, that there was no longer any impediment, when 
no ordinance existed. Having passed the Bubicon, she proceeded 
forthwith to the camp of Mulhar Rao Holcar, The sister of Jey 
Sing, the most potent Hindu prince of India, became a suppliant to 
fliis goatkerd leader of a home of plunderers, nay, adopted him as 
her brother to effect the redemption of Boondi for the exiled Om^da. 

Mulhar, without the accident of noble birth, possessed the senti- 
ments which belong to it, and he promised all she asked. How far 
his compliance might be promoted by another call for bis lance from 
the Rana of Mewar, in viitue of the mamage-settlement which 
promised the succession of Amb^r to ’a princess of his house, the 
Boondi records do not tell : they refer only to the prospects of its 
own prince. But we may, without any reflection on the gallantry of 
Holcar, express a doubt how far he would have lent the aid of his 
horde to tto sole object, had he not had in view the splendid bribe 
of sixty-four lacs from the Rana, to be paid when Esuri Sing should 
be removed, for bis nephew Madhil Sing.* 

Be this as it may, the Boondi chronicle states that the lady, instead 
of the temporary expedient of delivering Boondi, conducted the 
march of the Mahiatt^ direct on Jeipoor. Circumstances favoured 
her designs. The character of Esuri Sing had raised up enemies 
about his person, who seized the occasion to forward at once the 
views of Boondi and Mewai', whose princes had secretly gained thorn 
over to their views. 

The Amb^r prince no sooner heard of the ^proach of the 
Mahi-attas to his capital than he quitted it to offer them battle. 
But their strength nad been misrepresented, nor was it till he 
reached the castle of Bhagroo that he was undeceived and sur- 
rounded. When too late, he saw that “ treason had done its worst,” 
and that the confidence he bad placed in the successor of a minister 
whom he had murdered, met its natural reward. The bard has 
transmitted in a sloca the cause of his overthrow ; 

“ Jub-i, ch&ri Etwari 
“ Rii cama od ds 
“ Afunlri tnooid mdruZ 
*• Khetri Kesooddi. ' 

“ Esuri forefeited ail hopes of regality, when he slew that great 
“ minister Kesoodas.” 


* See Anuols ol Jlcwar, Yol. I, p. 363. 
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The sons of this minister, named Hui-sae and Gnrsa^, betiayed 
their prince to the " Southron,” by a taJse return of their numbers, 
and led him to the attack -with means totally inadequate. EesisU 
ance to a vast numerical superiority -would have been madness : he 
retreated to the castle of this fief of Ambdr, where, after a siege of 
ten days, he was forced not only to si^n a deed for the surrender of 
Boondi, and the renunciation of all claims to it for himself and his 
descendants, but to put, in full acknowledgment of his rights, the 
Uka on the forehead of Om^da. With this deed, and accompanied 
by the contingent of Kotah, they proceeded to Boondi ; the traitor 
was expelled ; and while rejoicings were making to celebrate the 
installation of Om^da, the funereal pyre was lifted at Amb^r, to 
consume the mortal remains of his foe. Raja Esuri could not 
survive his disgrace, and terminated his existence and hostility by 
poison, thereby facilitating the designs both of Boondi and M^war. 

Thus in S. 1805 (A.D. 1749) Om^da regained his patrimony, aft« 
fourteen years of exile, during which a traitor had pressed the royal 
“ cushion” of Boondi But this contest deprived it of many of its 
ornaments, and, combined with other causes, at length reduced it 
almost to its intrinsic worth,.“a heap of cotton.” Mulhar Eao, the 
founder of the Holcar state, in virtue of his adoption as the brother 
of the widow-queen of Boodh Sing, had the title of mamoo, or uncle, 
to young Om^da But true to the maxims of his race, he did not 
take his buckler to protect the oppressed, at the impulse of those 
chivalrous notions so familiar to the Rajpoot, but deemed a portion 
of the Boondi territory a better incentive, and a more unequivocal 
proof of gratitude, than the titles ofbrothef and uncle. Accordingly, 
he demanded, and obtained by regular deed of surrender, the town 
and district of Patun on the left bank of the Chumbul.* 

The sole equivalent (if such it could be termed) for these fourteen 
years of usurpation, where the foilifications covering the palace and 
town, now called Tarragurh (the ‘ Star-fort^, built by Duleel Sing. 
Madbil Sing, who succeeded to the gadi of Jeipoor, followed up the 
designs commenced by Jey Sing, and which had cost his successor 
his life, to render the smaller states of Central India dependent on 
Amber. For this Kotab had been besieged, and Omeda expelled, 
and as such policy could not be effected by their unassisted means, 
it only tended to the benefit of the auxiliaries, who soon became 
principals, to the prejudice and detriment of all. Madhii Sing, 
having obtained the castle of Rinthumbor, a pretext was afforded 

* As in those days when Mahratta apoliatioa commenced, a joint-stock parse 
was made for all such acquisitions, so Fatun was divided into shares, of which 
the Peshwa had one, and Sindia another ; but the Peshwa’s share remained 
nominal, and the revenue was carried to account by Holcar for the services of 
the Poona state. In the general pacification of A.D. 1817, this long lost and 
much cherished district was once more incorporated -with Boondi, to the 
unspeakable gratitude and joy of its prince and ]>eople. In effecting this for 
the grandson of Om6da, the author SMured for himself a gratification scarcely 
less than his. 
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for tliese pretensions to supremacy. From the time of its surrender 
by Rao Soorjun to Akber, the importance of this castle was 
established by its becoming the first streor, or ‘ department/ in the 
province of Ajm^r, consisting of no less than “ eighty -three mohals,” 
or extensive fiefs, in which were comprehended not only Boondi and 
Kotah, and all their dependencies, but the entire state of Seopoor, 
and all the petty fiefs south of the Bangunga, the aggregate of 
which now constitutes the state of Amb^r, In fact, with the 
exception of Maliraoodabad in Bengal, Rinthumbor was the most 
extensive »ircar of the empire. In the decrepitude of the empire, 
this castle was maintained by a veteran commander as long as 
funds and provisions lasted; but these failing, in order to secure it 
from falling into the hands of the Mahrattas, and thus being lost for 
ever to the throne, he sought out a Rajpoot prince, to whom he 
might entrust it. He applied to Boondi ; but the Hara, dreading 
to compromise his fealty if unable to maintain it, refused the boon ; 
and having no alternative, he resigned it to the prince of Amber as 
a trust which he could no longer defend. 

Out of this circumstance alone originated the claims of Jeipoor to 
tribute from the Kotris, or fiefs in Harouti; claims without a shadow 
of justice ; but the maintenance of which, for the sake of the display 
of supremacy and paltry annual relief, has nourished half a century 
of irritation, which it is high time should cease.* 

It was the assertion of this supremacy over Hotah as well as 
Boondi, which first brought into notice the most celebrated Rajpoot 
of modem times, Zalim Sing of Kotah. Rao Doorjun Sal, who then, 
ruled that state, had too much of the Hara blood to endure such 
pretensions as the casual possession of Rinthumbor conferred upon 
his brother prince of Amber, who considered that, as the late 
lieutenant of the king, he had a right to transfer his powers .to 
himself. The battle of Butwan-o, in S. 1817 (AD. 1761), for ever 
extinguished these pretensions, on which occasion Zalim Sing, then 
scarcely of age, mainly contributed to secure the independence of the 
state he was ultimately destined to govern. But this exploit belongs 
to the annals of Kot^, and would not have, been here alluded to, 


* The universal arbitrator. Zalim Sing of Kot«^ having undertaken to 
satisfy them, and save them from the annual visitatioDS of the Jeipoor troops, 
withdrew the proper allegiance of Indurgurb, Bnlwun, and Anterdeh to him- 
self, The British government, in ignorance of these historical facts, and not 
desirous to disturb the existing state of things, were averse to hear the Boondi 
claims for the restoration of her proper authori^ over these her chief vassals. 
'With all his gratitude for the restoration of his ^litical existence, the brave 
and good Bishen Sing could not snwress a sign when the author said, that 
Lord Hastings refus^ to go into me question of the Kotris, who had thus 
transferred their allegiance to Zalim Sing of Kotah. In their usual metaphorical 
style, he said, with great emphasis and sorrow, “ My wings remain Broken.” 
It would be a matter of no difficulty to negotiate the claims of Jeipoor, and 
cause the regent of Kotah to forego his interposition, which would be attended 
with 110 loss nf any kind to him, but would afiortl unspeakable benefit and 
pride to Booudi, wluch ha.s well deserved the boon at our hands. 
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except to remark, that had the Boondi army joined Kotah in this 
common cause, they would have redeemed its fiefs from the tribute 
they are still compelled to pay to Jeipoor. 

Om^da’s active mind was engrossed with the i-estoration of the 
prosperity which the unexampled vicissitudes of the last fifteen 
yeare had undermined ; but he felt his spirit cramped and his ener- 
gies contracted by the dominant influence and avarice of the insati- 
able Mahrattas, through whose means he recovered his capital ; still 
there was as yet no fixed principle of government recognized, and 
the Rajpoots, who witnessed their periodical visitations like flights 
of locusts over their plains, hoped that this scourge would be equally 
transitory. Under this great and pernicious error, all the Rajpoot 
states continued to mix these interlopers in their national disputes, 
which none liad more cause to repent than the Haras of Boondi 
But the hold which the Mahrattas retained upon the lands of 
“ Ddw£-Bango* would never have acquired such tenacity, had the 
bold arm and sage mind of Om^da continued to guide the vessel of 
the state throughout the lengthened period of his natural existence: 
his premature political decease adds another example to the truth, 
that patriarchal, and indeed all governments, are imperfect where 
the laws ore not supreme. 

An act of revenge stained the reputation of Omeda, natumlly 
virtuous, and but for which deed we should have to paint him as 
one of the bravest, wisest, and most faultless characters which 
Rajpoot history has recorded. Eight years had elapsed since the 
recovery of his dominions, and we have a right to. infer that bis 
wrongs and their authors had been forgotten, or rather forgiven, for 
human nature can scarcely forget so treacherous an act as that of 
his vassal of Indurgurh, on the defeat of Dublana. As so long a 
time had passed since the restoratton without the penalty of his 
treason being exacted, it might have been concluded that the natural 
generosity of this high-minded prince had co-operated with a wise 
policy, in passing over the wrong without foregoing his right to 
avenge it. The degenerate Rajpoot, who could at such a moment 
witness the necessities of his prince and refuse to relieve them, could 
never reflect on that hour without self-abhorrence ; hut his spirit 
was too base to offer reparation by a future life of duty ; he cursed 
the magnanimity of the man he had injured ; hated him for his very 
forbearance, and aggravated the part he had acted by fresh itriuries, 
and on a point too delicate to admit of being overlooked. Omeda 
had “ sent the coco-nut,” the s}Tnbol of matrimonial alliance, to Madhu 
Sing, in the name of his sister. It was received in a full assembly 
of ^ the nobles of the court, and with the respect due to one of the 
most illustrious races of Rajpootana. Deo Sing of Indurgurh was at 
that time on a visit at ‘Jeipoor, and the compliment was paid him by 
the Raja of asking " what fame said of the daughter of Boodh Sing ?" 
Itia'not impossiWe that he might have sought this opportunity of 
further betraying his prince ; for Im reply was an insulting inuendo. 
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leading to doubts as to the purity of her blood. That it was grossly 
false, was soon proved by the solicitation of her hand by Raja Beejy 
Sing of Marwar. “ The coco-nut was returned to Boondi,” — an 
insult never to be forgiven by a Rajpoot. 

In S. 1813 (A.D. 1757), Om^da went to pay his devotions at the 
shrine of Beejaseni Mdta (' the mother of victory’), near Kurwur. 
Being in the vicinity of Indurgurh, he invited its chief to join the 
assembled vassals with their families ; and though dissuaded, Deo 
Sing obeyed, accompanied by his son and grandson. All were cut 
off at one fell swoop, and the line of the traitor was extinct : as if 
the air of heaven should not be contaminated by the smoke of their 
ashes, Omdda commanded that the body of the calumnious traitor 
and his issue should be thrown into the lake. His fief of Indurgurh 
was ^ven to his brother, between whom and the present incumhent 
four generations have passed away. 

Fifteen years elapsed, during which the continual scenes of dis- 
order around him furnished ample occupation for his thoughts. Yet, 
in the midst of all, would intrude the remembrance of this single 
act, in which he had usurped the powers of Him, to whom alone it 
belongs to execute vengeance. Though no voice was lifted up 
agmnst the deed, tho^h he had a moral conviction that a traitors 
death was the due of iJeo Sing, his soul, generous as it was brave, 
revolted at the crime, however sanctified by custom,* which con- 
founds the innocent with the guilty. To appease his conscience, he 
determined to abdicate the throne, turd pass the rest of his days in 
penitential rites, and traversing, in the pilgrim’s garb, the vast 
regions of India, to visit the sacred shrines of his faith. 

In S. 1827 (A.D. 1771), the imposing ceremony of “ joograj,” which 
terminated the political existence of Omeda, was performed. An 
image of the prince was made, and a pyre was erected, on which it 
was consumed. The hair and whiskers of Ajit, his successor, were 
taken off, and offered to tire -tnanea ; lamentation and wailing were 
heard in the rinwds.f and the twelve days of 'niatmn, or ‘ mourning,’ 
were passed as if Omeda was really deceased ; on the expiration of 
which, the installation of his successor took place, when Ajit Sing 
was proclaimed prince of the Haras of Boondi. 

The abdicated Omeda, with the title of Sii-ji (by which alone he 
was henceforth known), retired to that holy spot in the valley 
sanctified by the mii-aculous cure of the first " lord of the Pathar,"J 
and which was named after one of the fountains of the Gaines, 
Kedarnath. To to spot, hallowed by a multitude of associations, 
the warlike pilgrim brought 

“ The fruit and flower of many a province,” 
and bad the gratific ation to find these exotics, whether the hardy 

~ • The laws of revenge are dreadfully absolute ; had the sons of Deo King 
survived, the feud upon their liege lord would have been entailed with their 
estate. It is a nice point for asuhject to balance between fidelity to his prince, 
and a father's feud, baup ca Ur. 

+ The queens' apaitiueuts. : See page 42-2. 
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offspring of tlie siiow-elatl Himalaya, or the verge of ocean in the 
tropic, fructify and flourish amidst the rocks of his native abo<le. It 
is curious even to him who is i^orant of the moral vicissitudes which 
produced it, to see the pine of Thibet, the cane of Malacca, and other 
exotics, planted by the hand of the princely ascetic, flourishino' 
around his hermitage, in spite of the intense heats of this rock-bound 
abode. 

When Omeda resigned the sceptre of the Haraa, it was from the 
conviction that a life of meditation alone could yield the consolation, 
and obtain the forgiveness which he found necessary to his repose. 
But ill assuming the pilgrim’s staff, he did not lay aside any feeling 
becoming his rank or bis birth. There was no pusillanimous prostration 
of intellect ; no puling weakness of bigotted sentiment, but the same 
lofty mind which redeemed his birthright, accompanied him where- 
ever he bent his steps to seek knowledge in the society of devout 
and holy men. He had read in the annals of his own and of other 
states, that “ the trappings of royalty were snares to perdition, and 
“ that happy was the man who in time threw them aside and made his 
“ peace with heaven.” But in obeying, at once, the dictates of con- 
science and of custom, he felt his mind too much alive to the 
wonders of creation, to bury himself in the fane of Kanya, or the 
sacred baths on tlie Ganges ; and he determined to see all those boly 
places commemorated in the ancient epics of his nation, and the 
never-ending theme of the wandering devotee. In this determination 
he was, perhaps, somewhat influence by that love of adventure in 
which he had been nurtured, and it was a balm to his mind when he 
found that arms and religion were not only compatible, but that his 
pious resolution to force a way through the difficulties which beset 
the pilgrim’s path, enhanced the merit of his devotion. Accordingly, 
the royal ascetic went forth on his pilgrim^, not habited in the 
hoimit’s garb, but armed at all points. Even in this there was 
penance, not ostentation, and he carried or buckled on his person 
one of every species of offensive or defensive .weapons then in use: a 
load which would oppress any two Rajpoots in these degenerate 
timea He wore a quilted tunic, which would resist a sabre-cut; 
besides a matchlock, a lance, a sword, a dagger, and their appur- 
tenances of knives, pouches, and priming-horn, he had a battle-axe, a 
javelin, a tomahawk, a discus, bow and quiver of aiTOws ; and it is 
affirmed that such was his muscular power, even when threescore 
and ten years had blanched his beard in wandering to and fro thus 
accoutred, that he could place the whole of this panoply within his 
shield, and with one arm not only raise it, but hold it for some 
seconds extended. 

With a small escort of his gallant clansmen, during a long series 
of years he traversed every region, from the glacial fountains of the 
Ganges to the southern promontory of Ramaiser ; and from the 
hot-wells of Seeta in Arracan, and the Moloch of Orissa, to the 
shrine of the Hindu Apollo at “ the world’s end.” Within these 
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limits of Hinduism, Omt^da saw every place of holy resort, of 
curiosity, or of learning ; and whenever he re-visited his paternal 
domains, his return was greeted not only by his own tribe, but by 
every prince and Rajpoot of Rajwarra, who deemed his abode 
hallowed if the princely pilgrim halted there on his route. He was 
regarded as an oracle, wnile the treasures of knowledge which his 
observation had accumulated, caused his convei-sation to be courted 
and every word to be recorded. The admiration paid to him while 
living cannot be better ascertained than by the reverence manifested 
by every Hara to his memory. To them his word was a law, and 
every relic of him continues to be held in venei-ation. Almost bis 
last journey was to the extremity of his nation, the temples at tlio 
Delta of the Indus, and the shrine of the Hindu Cybele, the terrific 
Agni'devi of Hingl^z, on the shore8'’of Mekran, even beyond the 
Rubicon of the Hindus. As he returned by Dwarica, he was beset 
by a band of I^blis, a plundering race infesting these regions. But 
the vetemn, uniting the arm of flesh to that of faith, valiantly 
defended himself, and gained a complete victory, making prisoner 
their leader, who, as the price of his i-ansom, took an oath never 
again to molest the pilgrims to Dwarica 

The warlike pilgrim^e of Om^da had been interrupted by a 
tragical occurrence, whi^ occasioned the death of his son, and 
compelled him to abide for a time at the seat of government to 
superintend the education of his g^d-child. This eventful catas- 
trophe, interwoven in the border history of Mdwar and Harouti, is 
well worthy of narration, as illustrative of manners and belief, and 
fulfilled a prophecy pronounced centuries before by tire dying Sati 
of Buniiioda, tWt " the Rao and the Ran should never moot at tiro 
“ Ahaira (or spring hunt) without death en.suing.” What we aro 
altout to relate was the fourth i-epetition of this sport with the like 
fatal result. 

The hamlet of Bilaita, which produced but a few good mangoes, 
and for its population a few Meenas, was the ostensible cause of 
dispute. The chief of Boondi, either deeming it within his territory, 
or desiring to consider it so, threw up a fortification, in which ho 
placed a garrison to overawe the freebooters, who wci-e instigated by 
the discontented chiefs of M^war to represent this as an infringc- 
ni(;nt of their prince’s rights. Accordingly, the Rana marched with 
all his chieftains, and a mercenary band of Sindies, to the disputed 
point, whence he invited the Boondi prince, Ajit, to his camp. Ho 
came, and the Rana was so pleased with his manners and conduct, 
that Bilaita and its mango grove were totally forgotten. Spring 
w.as at hand ; the joyous month of Phalgun, when it was necessary 
t'l ojiuii the year with a sacrifice of the boar to Gouri. (See Vol. J, 
p. 4.S!).) The young Kara, in return for the courtesies of the Rana, 
invited him to open the Ahnim, within the VTAniiitH or prosci vos of 
Boondi. The invitati'in was accepted ; the prince of the Scesodias, 
according to usage, distributed the green turban' and .>cai'fs, and on 
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the appointed day, with a biilliant cavalcade, repaii-cd to the heights 
of Nandta 

The abdicated Eao, who had lately returned from Budrinath, no 
sooner heard of the projected hunt, than he despatched a special 
messenger to remind his son of the anathema of the Sati. The 
impetuous Ajit replied that it was impossible to recall his invitation 
on such pusillanimous grounds. The morning came, and the Rana, 
filled with sentiments of friendship for the young Rao, rode with 
him to the field. But the preceding evening, the minister of Mdwar 
had waited on the Rao, and in language the most insulting told him 
to surrender BDaita, or he would send a body of Sindies to place him 
in restraint, and he was vile enough to insinuate that he was merely 
the organ of his prince’s command. This rankled in the mind of 
the Rao throughout the day ; and when the sport was over, and he 
had the Eana’s leave to depart, a sudden idea passed across his mind 
of the intended degi'adatioii, and an incipient resolution to anticipate 
this disgrace induced him to return. The Raiia, unconscious of any 
offence, received his young friend with a smile, repeated his 

f ermission to retire, and observed that they should soon meet again, 
rresolute, and overcome by this affable behaviour, his lialf-fomed 
intent was abandoned, and again he bowed and withdrew. But 
scarcely had he gone a few paces, when, as if ashamed of himself, he 
summoned up the powers of revenge, and rushed, spear in hand, 
upon his vicum. With such unerring force did he ply it, that the 
head of the lance, after passing through the Rana, was transfixed in 
the neck of his steed. The wounded prince had merely time to 
exclaim, as he regarded the assassm on whom he had lavished his 
friendship, " Oh, Hara ! what have you done ?” when the Induigurh 
chief finished the treachery with his sword. The Hara Rao, as if 
glorying in the act, carried off the chutkur-chdngi, ' the golden sun 
in tlie sable disk,’ the regal insignia of Mewar, which he lodged in 
the palace of Boondi. The abdicated Om^da, whose gratified 
revenge had led to a life of repentance, was horror-struck at this 
fresh atrocity in his house : he cried “ shame on the deed !” nor would 
he hencefoith look on the face of his son. 

A highly dramatic effect is thrown around the last worldly 
honoure paid to the murdered king of Mewar; and although his fate 
has been elsewhere described, it may be proper to record it from the 
chronicle of bis foeman. 

The Rana and the Boondi prince had married two sistei-s, 
daughters of the prince of Kishengurb, so that there were ties of 
connexion to induce the Rana to reject all suspicion of danger, 
though he had been warned by his wife to beware of his brother- 
in-law, The ancient feud had been balanced in the mutual death of 
the last two princes, and no motive for enmity existed. On the day 
previous to this disastrous event, the Mdwar minister had given a 
feast, of which the princes and their nobles had partaken, -v^en all 
was harmony and friendship ; but the sequel to the deed strongly 
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corroborates the opinion that it was instigated by the nobles of 
Mewai-, in hatred of their tyrannical prince; and other hints were 
not wanting in addition to the indignant threats of the minister to 
kipdle the teeling of revenge. At the moment the blow was struck, 
a simple mace-bearer alone had the fidelity to defend his master ; 
not a chief was at hand either to intercept the stroke, or pursue the 
assassin ; on the contrary, no sooner was the deed consummated, 
than the whole chivalry of Mewar, as if panic-struck and attacked 
by a host, took to flight, abandoning their camp and the dead body 
of their master. 

A single concubine remained to perform the last rites to her lord. 
She commanded a costly pyi-e to be raised, and prepared to become 
his companion to a world unknown, With the muidered corpse in 
her arms, she reared her form from the pile, and as the torch was 
applied, she pronounced a curse on his murderer, invoking the tree 
under whose shade it was raised to attest the prophecy, “ that, if a 
“ selfish treachery alone prompted the deed, within two months the 
“ assassin might be an example to mankind ; but if it sprung from 
“ a noble revenge of any ancient feud, she absolved him from the 
“ cume : a branch of the tree fell in token of assent, and the ashes 
“ of the Rana and the Saii whitened the plain of Bilaita.” 

Within the two months, the prophetic anathema was fulfilled ; 
the of the Haras was a corpse, exhibiting an awful example of 
divine vengeance: “the flesh dropped from his bones, and he 
“ expired, an object of loathing and of misery.” Hitherto these feuds 
had been balanced by the lex taUonie, or its substitutes, bub this 
last remains unappeased, strengthening the belief that it was 
prompted from Mdwai'. 

Bishen Sing, the sole offspring of Ajit, and wlio succeeded to the 
gcuU, was then an infant, and it became a matter of necessity that 
Sri-ji should watch his intei'ests. Having arranged the affairs of the 
infant Rao, and placed an intelligent Dhdbhai (foster-brother) at the 
head of the government, he recommenced his peregrinations, being 
often absent four years at a time, until within a few years of his 
death, when the feebleness of age confined him to his hermitage of 
Kedamath. 

It affords an additional instance of Rajpoot instability of character, 
or i-ather of the imperfection of their government, that, in his old 
age, when a life of austerity had confirmed a renunciation which 
reflection had prompted, the venerable warrior became an object of 
distrust to his grand-child Miscreants, who dreaded to see wisdom 
near the throne, had the audacity to add insult to a prohibition of 
Sri-ji’s return to Boondi, commanding him “ to eat sweetmeats and 
*' tell his beads at Benares.” The messenger, who found him 
advanced as far as Nya-sheher, delivered the mandate, adding that 
his ashes should not mingle with his fathers.' But such was tho 
estimation in which he was held, and the sanctity he had acquired 
from these pilgrimages, that the sentence was no sooner known than 
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the neighbouring princes became suitore for his society. The heroism 
of his youth, the dignified piety of his age, inspired the kindred 
mind of Pertap Sing of Amb& with vei'y different feelings from 
those of his own tribe. He addressed Sri-ji as a son and a servant, 
requesting permission to ‘ dureun-kar’ (worship him), and convey 
him to hia capital Such was the courtesy of the flower of the 
Cutcbwahas ! Sri-ji declined this mark of homage, but accepted the 
invitation. He was received with honour, and so strongly did the 
gallant and virtuous Pertdp feel the indignity put upon the abdicated 
prince, that he told him, if “ any remnant of worldly association yet 
“ lurked within him,” he would in person, at the head of all the 
troops of Ambdr, place him on the throne both of Boondi and Kotah. 
Sri-ji’s reply was consistent with his magnanimity : “ They are both 
“mine already, — on the one is my nephew, on the other my grand- 
" child.” On this occasion, Zalim Sing of Kotah appeared on the 
scene as mediator ; he repaired to Boondi, and exposed the futility 
of Bishen Sing’s appi-ehensions ; and armed witn full powers of 
reconciliation, sent Lwaji Pundit to escort the old Eao to his capital 
The meeting was such as might have been expected, between a 
precipitate youth tutored by artful knaves, and the venerable chief 
who had renounced every mundane feeling but affection for his 
offspring. It di-ew tears from all eyes : “ My<mild,” said the pilgrim- 
warrior, presenting his sword, “ take this ; apply it yourself if you 
“ think I can have any bad intentions towards you ; but let not the 
" base defame me." I'he young Rao wept aloud as he entreated 
forgiveness ; and the Pundit and Zalim Sing had the satisfaction of 
seeing the intentions of the sycophants, who surrounded the minor 
prince, defeated. Sri-ji refused, how,ever, to enter the halls of 
Boondi during the remainder of his life, which ended about eight 
years after this event, when his grand-child entreated “ he would 
“ close his eyes within the walls of his fathers.” A remnant of that 
feeling inseparable from humanity made the dying Omdda ofier no 
objection, and he was removed in a aook’hpiil fitter) to the palace, 
where he that night breathed his last. Thus, in S. 1860 (A.D. 1804), 
Omdda Sing closed a varied and chequered life: the sun of his 
morning rose amidst clouds of adversity, soon to burst forth in a 
radiant prosperity ; but scarcely had it attained its meridian glory 
ere crime dimmed its splendour, and it descended in solitude and 
sorrow. 

Sixty years bad passed over his head, since Omdda, when only 
thirteen years of age, put himself at the head of his Haras, and 
carried Patun and OainoUi. His memory is venerated in Harouti, 
and but for the stain which the gratification of his revenge has left 
upon his fame, he would have been the model of a Rajpoot prince. 
But let us not apply the European standard of abstract virtue to 
these princes, who have so few checks and so many incentives to 
crime, and whose good acts deserve the more applause from an 
appalling honhar (predestination) counteracting moral respon- 
sibility. 
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The period of Sri-ji’s death was an important era in the history 
of the Haras. It was at this time that a British ai’my, under the 
unfortunate Mouson, for the firet time appeared in these regions, 
avowedly for the purpose of putting down Holcar, the gi’eat foe of 
the Rajpoots, but especially of Boondi. Whether the aged chief 
was yet alive and counselled this policy, which has since been grate- 
fully repaid by Britain, we are not aware; but whatever has been 
done for Boondi, has fallen short of the chivalrous deserts of its 
prince. It was not on the advance of our army, when its ensigns 
were waving in anticipation of success, but on its humiliating flight, 
that a safe passage was not only cheerfully granted, but aided to the 
utmost of the Raja’s means, and with an almost culpable disregai'd 
of his own welfare and interests. It was, indeed, visited with retri- 
bution, which we little knew, or, in the pusillanimous policy of that 
day, little heeded. Suffice it to say, that, in 1817, when we called 
upon the Rajpoots to ann and coalesce with us in the putting down 
01 rapine, Boondi was one of the foremost to join the alliance. Well 
she might be ; for the Mahratta flag waved in unison with her own 
within the walls of the capital, while the revenues collected scarcely 
afforded the means of personal protection to its prince. Much of 
this was owing to our abandonment of the Rao in 1804 Through- 
out the contest of 1817, Boondi had no will but oui-s ; its prince and 
dependents were in arms ready to execute our behest ; and when 
victory crowded our efforts in every quarter, on the subsequent 
pacificatioD, the Rao Raja Bishen Sing was not forgotten. The 
districts held by Holcar, some of which bed been alienated for half 
a century, and which had become ours by right of conquest, were 
restored to Boondi without a qualification ; whfle, at the same time, 
we negotiated the surrender to him of the districts held by Sindia, 
on bis paying, through us, an annual sum calculated on the average 
of the last ten years’ depreciated revenue. The intense gratitude 
felt by the Raja was expressed in a few forcible words : “ I am not a 
“ man of protestation ; but my head is yours whenever you require 
“ it.” This was not an unmeaning phrase of compliment ; he would 
have sacrificed his life, and that of eveiy Hara who “ ate his salt,” 
had we made experiment of his fidelity. Still, immense as were the 
benefits showered upon Boondi, and with which her prince was 
deeply penetrated, there was a drawback. The old Machiavel of 
Kotah had been before him in signing himself “jid6^ Sirkar Ingr4z" 
(the slave of the English government), and had contrived to get 
Indurgurh, Buiwun, Anterdeh, and Khatolli, the chief feudatories of 
Boondi, under his protection. 

The frank and brave Rao Raja could not help deeply regretting 
an arrangement, which, as he emphatically said, was “ clipping his 
“ wings.” The disposition is a bad one, and both justice and politi- 
cal expediency enjoin a revision of it, and the bringing about a 
compromise which would restore the integrity of the most interesting 
and deserving little state in India.* Well has it repaid the anxious 

* The author had the distinguished happiness of concluding the treaty with 
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care we manifested for its interests ; for while eveiy other princU 
pality has, by some means or other, caused uneasiness or trouble to 
the protecting power. Booncli has silently advanced to compai'ative 
prosperity, happy in her independence, and interfering with no one, 
Tlie Rao Raja survived the restoration of his independence only four 
short years, when he was earned off by that scourge the cholera 
•morbus. In his extremity, writhing under a disease which unmans 
the strongest frame and mind, he was cool and composed. He 
interdicted his wives from following him to the pyre, and bequeath- 
ing his son and successor to the guardianship of the representative 
of the British government, breathed his last in the prime of life. 

The character of Bishen Sing may be summed up in a few words. 
He was an honest man, and every inch a Rajpoot Under an 
unpolished exterior, he concealed an excellent heart and an energetic 
soul ; he was by no means deficient iu understanding, and possessed 
a thorough knowledge of his own interests. When the Mahrattas 
gradually curtailed his revenues, and circumscribed his power and 
comforts, he seemed to delight in shewing how easily he could 
dispense with unessential enjoyments ; and found in the pleasures of 
the chase, the only stimulus befitting a Rajpoot He would biwiuu: 
for days in the lion’s lair, nor quit the scene until he had circum- 
vented the forest’s king, the only prey he deemed worthy of hia skill. 
He had slain upwards of one hundred lions with his own hand, 
besides many tigers, and boara innumei'able had been victims to his 
lanca In this noble pastime, not exempt from danger, and pleasur- 
able in proportion to the toil, he had a limb broken, which crippled 
him for life, and shortened his stature, previously below the common 
standard. But when he mounted his steed and waved his lance 
over his head, there was a masculine vigour and dignity which at 
once evinced Hiat Bishen Sing, had we called upon him, would have 
wielded his weapon as worthily incur cause as did liis glorious 
ancestors for Jdhangir or Shah AUum. He was somewhat despotic 
iu his own little empire, knowing that fear is a necessary incentive 
to respect in the governed, more especially amongst the civil servants 
of his government ; and, if the Cowt Joumed of Boondl may be 
credited, his audiences with bis chancellor of the exchequer, who 
was his premier, must have been amusing to those in the ante-chamber. 
The Raja had a reserved fund, to which the minister was required 
to add a hundred rupees daily ; and whatever plea he might'advance 
for the neglect of other duties, on this point none would be listened 

Boondl in February 1818. His previous knowledge of her deserts was not 
disadvantageous to her interests, and he assumed the responsibility of cqn- 
clnding it upon the general principles which were to regulate our future policy 
as determined in the commencement of the war ; and setting aside the views 
which trenched upon these in our subsequent negotiations. These general 
principles laid it down as a eitis qua non that the Mahrattas should not have a 
toot of land in R^pootana west of the Chumbul ; and he closed the door to 
recantation by sealing the re-union in perpetuity to Boondi, of Patun and all 
land so situated. 
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to, or the appeal to Ind/ra^eet was threatenei “ The conqueror of 
“ Indra” was no Buperior divinity, but a shoe of super-human, size 
suspended from a peg, where a more classic prince would have 
exhibited his rod of empire. But he reserved this for his Barons, 
and the shoe, thus misnamed, was the humiliating corrective for an 
offending minister. 

At Boondi, as at all these patriarchal principalities, the chief agents 
of power ai’e few. They are four in number, namely ; — 1, The 
B^wdn, or Moosaheb ; 2, The Foujdar, or Killedar ; 3, The Buckshee ; 
4, The Eassala, or Comptroller of Accounts. 

This little state became so connected with the imperial court, that, 
like Jeipoor, the princes adopted several of its customs. The 
Purdhan, or premier, was entitled and MoosoJieb; and he 

had the entire management of the territory and finances. The 
Foujdar or Killedar is the governor of the castle, the Mawe de 
Pauiis, who at Boondi is never a Rajpoot, but some Dltabha^ or 
foster-brother, identified with the family, who'likewise heads the 
feudal quotas or the mercenaries, and has lands assigned for their 
support. The Bvdkshee controls generally all accounts ; the RaaaaXa 
those of the household expenditure. The late prince’s management 
of his revenue was exti’aordinary. Instead of the surplus being 
lodged in the treasury, it centered in a mercantile concern conducted 
by the Prime Minister, in the profits of which the Raja shared. 
But while he exhibited but fifteen per cent, gain in the balance-sheet, 
it was stated at thirty. From this profit the troops and dependents 
of the court were paid, chiefly in goods and grain, and at such a rate 
as he chose to fix.* Their necessities, and their prince being joint 
partner in the firm, made complaint useless ; but the system entailed 
upon the premier universal execration. 

Bishen Sing left two legitimate sons ; the Rao Raja Ram Sing, 
then eleven years of age, who was installed in August 1821 ; 'and 
the Mahraja Gopal Sing, a few months younger. Both were most 
promising youths, especially the Raja. He inherited his father’s 
passion for the chase, and even at this tender age received from the 
noblest their nuzzurs and congratulations on the first wild game he 
slew. Hitherto his pigmy sword had been proved only on kids or 
lambs. His mother, the queen-regent, is a princess of Kishengurh, 
amiable, able, and devoted to her son. It is ardently hoped that this 
most interesting state and family will rise to their ancient prosperity, 
under the geiieroxxs auspices of the government which rescued it 
J'rom ruin. In return, we may reckon on a devotion to which our 
power’ is yet a stranger — strong hands and grateful hearts, which 
will court death in our behalf with the same indomitable spirit that 
lias been exemplified in days gone by. Our wishes are for the 
prosperity of the Haras ! 

* The track system, called puma, is well known in Rijiiootana. 

t And from the Author with the rest, whose nephew he was by courtesy and 
adoption. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

StparaHon (tf KotaJi from Bomdi. — The Koteah BhUi.—Mad/id Sinrf, jirtC 
Bniice of Eota!i.-~IU divition into fiefs.— The Madkani. — Raja Mokund.— 
InsiaJice qf dev(iti<»i.—He it slain with four brothers.— Juggut Svrtg.—Paiin 
Sing.— Is deposed,— Kithore Sing.— Is slain ni Arcdt.—Law of prvmgenilwte 
tel aeide.—Ram Sing.— Is slain at Jajm.—Bhxem. Sing.-Chuker-Seit, Ung 
of the Bkils.—Eis pmoer is annihilated by Raja Bkeem.—Omut tribes 
Ongin of the claims qf Koiah thereon.— Raja Bkeem attacks Nizam-od- 
Moolk, and is slain,— Cfsaracter of Raja Bheem.—Ifis enmity to Boondl.— 
Ai)ccdote.—Tiile qf Maha Rao bestowed on Raja Bheem.—Rao Aijoon.— 
CM contest for succession. — Siam Sing slain,— Malmrao Doorjun Sal.— First 
irruption qf the Mahratlas.— League against Kotah, which is besieged.— 
Defended by Himmut Sing Jhala.—Zalim Sing bom.— Siege raised.— Kotah 
becomes Uibutary to the Mahraitas.— Death of Doorjun Sal.~His character, 
—llis hunting expeditions. — His queens.— Bravery of the Jhala ekief.— Order 
qf succession restored.— Maharao ^ji^—diao Chutter Sal.—Madhil Sing of 
Awbir claims supremacy over the Ilara princes, and invades HarouS.— 
Battle of Butwarro.—Zalim Sing Jhala.— The Haras gain aviciory.— Flight 
of the AmMr army, and capture of the '* five-eobiured banner.”— Tributary 
elaims on Kotah rmowiced.—Death of Chutter Sal. 

The early history of the Haras of Kotah belongs to Boondl, of 
which they were a junior branch, The separation took place when 
Sbah Jehan was ensperor India; who bestowed Kotah and its 
dependencies on Madhd Sing, the second son of Rao Kuttim, for his 
distinguished gallantry in the battle of Boorhanpoor. 

Madhii Sing was born inS. 1621 (AD. 1665). At the early age 
of fourteen, he displayed that daring intrepidity which gave him the 
title of-Eaja, and feotah with its three hundred and sixty townships 
(then the chief fief of Boondl, and yielding two laes of i-ent), inde- 
pendent of his father. 

It has already been related, that the conquest of this tract was 
made fi'om the Koteah Bhils of the Oojla, the ‘ unirrixed,’ or 
aboriginal race. From these the Rajpoot will eat, and all classes wDl 
‘ drink water’ at their bands. Kot^^ was at that time but a series 
of hamlets, the abode of the Bhil chief, styled Raja, being the 
ancient fortress of Ekailgufh, Sve coss south of Kotah. But when 
Madlni Sing was enfeoffed by the king, Kotah had already attained 
extensive limits. To the south it was bounded by Gagrown and 
GhatoUi, then held by the Kheechiea > on the east, by Mangrole and 
Nahrgurh, the first belonging to the Gor, the last to a Rahtore 
Rajpoot, who had apostatized to save his land, and was now a 
Nawab ; to tbe north, it extended as far- as Sooltanpore, on the 
Chumb^, across 'whi<^ was tbe small domain of Nandta, In this 
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space were contained three hundred and sisty townships, and a rich 
soil fertilized by numerous large streams. 

The favour and power Madhii Sing enjoyed, enabled jiira to 
increase the domain he held direct of the crown, and his authority at 
his death extended to the harrier between Idalwa and Harouti. 
Madhii Sing died in S. 1687, leaving five sons, w’bose appanages 
became the chief fiefs of Kotah. To the holders and their descen- 
dants, in order to mark the separation between them and the elder 
Haras of Boondi, the patronymic of the founder was applied, and the 
epithet Madhani is sufficiently distinctive whenever two Haras, 
bearing the same name, appear together. These were, 

1. — Mokund Sing, who had Kotah. 

2. — Mohun Sing, who had Polaito. 

3. — Joojarh Sing, who had Kotra, and subsequwitly Ramgurh- 
Eelawun. 

4- — Kuniram, who had KoSah.* 

8. — ICishore Sing, '^ho obtained Sangode. 

Raja Mokund Sing succeeded. To this piince the chief pass in the 
barrier dividing Malwa irom Harouti owes its name of Mokundur^'a, 
which gained an unfortunate celebrity on the defeat and flight of 
the Biitish troops under Brigadier Monson, A.D. 1804. Mokund 
erected many places of strength and utility ; and the palace and 
petta of Antah are both attributable^ to him. 

Baja Mokund ^ve one of those brilliant instances of Rajnoot 
devotion to the principle of legitimate rule, so many of which illus- 
trate his national liistory. When Arungz^b I’onned his pai'ricidal 
design to dethrone his father Shah Jehan, nearly eveiy Rajpoot 
rallied round the throne of the aged monarch ; and the Rahtoi-es and 
the Haras were most conspicuous. The sons of Madhii Sing, besides 
the usual ties of fidelity, forgot not that to Shah Jehan they owed 
their independence, and they deteimined to defend him to the death. 
In S. 1714, in the field near Oojein, afterwards named by the victor 
FutkJiabad, the five brothers led their vassals, clad in the saffron- 
stained gannent, with the bridal mor (coronet) on their head, 
denoting death or victory. The imprudent intrepidity of tho 
Rahtore commander denied them the latter, but a glorious death 
no power could jirevent, and all the five brothers fell in one field. 
The youngest, Kishore Sing, was afterwards dragged from amidst 
the slain, and, though pierced with wounds, recovered. He was 
atlerwards one of the most conspicuous of the intrepid Rajpoots 
serving in the Dekhan, and often attracted notice, especially in the 
capture of Beejapoor. Batth« imperial princes knew not how to 
appreciate or to manage such men, who, when united under one 
who could contiol them, were irresistible. 

Jiiggut Sing, the son of Mokund, succeeded to the family cstate.s. 

* He held .slso tlio districts of Dch and Goorah in grant direct of tho empire. 
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and to the niunmb or dignity of a commander of two thousand, in 
the imperial aiToy. He continued serving in the Dekhan until’ 1^ 
death in S. 1726, leaving no issue. 

Paim Sing, son of Kuniram of Ko^h, succeeded ; hut was so 
invincibly stupid that the panck (council of chiefs) set him aside 
after six montW rule, and sent him back to Kodlah, which is still 
held by his descendants.* 

Kishore Sing, who so miraculously recovered from his wounds, 
was placed upon the gadi. When the throne was at length obtained 
by .A^ngz^, Kishore was agaih serving in the south, and shedding 
his own blood, with that of his kinsmen, in its subjugation. He 
greatly distinguished himself at the siege of Beejapoor, and was 
finally slain at the escalade of Arcittgurh (Arcot), in S. 1742. He 
was a noble specimen of a Kara ; and, it is said, counted fifty 
wounds on his person. He left three sons, Bishen Sing, Ram Sing, 
and Humat Sing. The eldest, Bishen Sing, was deprived of ms 
birthright for refusing to accompany his faSier to the south ; but 
had the appanage and royal palace of Antah conferred upon him. 
His issue was as follows : ^thi Sing, chief of Antah-, whoso son, 
Ajit Sing, had three sons, Chutter Sal, Goman Sing, and ^j Sing. 

Ram Sing, who was with his father when he was killed, succeeded 
to all his dignities; and was inferior to none in the contests which 
fill the page ' of imperial history, and in opposing the rise of the 
Mabrat^. In the war of succession, he embraced the cause of 
Prince Azim, the viceroy in thellekhan, against the elder, Moazzim, 
and was slain in the battle of Jajow, in S. 1764. In this memorable 
conflict, which decided the succession to the throne, the Kotah 
prince espoused the opt^ite cause to the head of his house of 
Boondi, and Hara met Hara in that desperate encounter, when a 
cannon-shot tei-minated the life of Ram Sing in the very zenith of 
his career. 

Bheem Sing succeeded ; and with him Kotah no longer remained 
a raj of the third order. On the death of Buhadoor Smh, and the 
accession of Ferokser, Raja Bheem espoused the cause of the Syeds, 
when his munsub was increased to ‘ five thousand,’ a rank hereto- 
foi-e confined to princes of the blood and rajas of the first class. The 
elder branch of the Haras maintained its fealty to the throne against 
these usurping ministers, and thus the breach made at the baUle of 
Jajow was widened by their taking opposite sides. The disgraceful 
attempt of Raja Bheem on the life of ^o Raja Boodh of Boondi has 
already been recorded. Having completely identified himself with 


• A descendant of hia covered Monson's retreat even before this general 
reached the Mokundurra Pass, and fell defending the ford of the Amjar, 
disdaining to retreat. His simple cenotaph marks the spot where in the gallant 
old style this chief “ spread his earner’ to meet Dekhany host, while s 
British commander, at the head of a force capable of sweeping one end of India 
to the other, fled ! The author will say more of this in his Personal Narrative, 
having visited the spot. 
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the deaigns of the Syeds and Jey Sing of Ambtjr, he aided all the 
schemes of the latter to annihilate Boondi, an object the more eaay 
of accomplishment since the unmerited and sudden misfortunes of 
Rao Boodh had deprived him of his r&xson. Raja Bheem obtained 
the royaJ eunmid or grant for all the lands on the Pathar, from 
Kotah west, to the descent into Aheerwarra east ; which compre- 
hended much land of the Kheechies as well as of Boondi. He thus 
obtained the celebrated castle of Gagrown, now the strongest in 
Harouti, and rendered memorable by its defence against Alla-o-din ; 
likewise Mow Mydana. Shirgurh, Barah, Mangrole, and Barode, 
ill to the eastward of the Chumbul, which was formally constituted 
the western boundary of the state. The aboriginal Bails of Oojla, 
or ' pure' descent, had recovered much of theh ancient inheritance 
in the intricate tracts on the southern frontier of Harouti. Of these, 
Munohur Thana, now the most southern ^rrison of Kotah, became 
their chief place, and here dwelt ‘the king of the Bhils,' Raja 
Chuker-S^n, whose person was attended by five hundred horse and 
eight hundred bovnnen, and to whom all the various tribes of Bhils, 
from M^war to the extremity of the plateau, owed obedience. This 
indigenous race, whose single life secured their preservation amidst 
all the vicissitudes of fortune, from Raja Bhoj of Dhar to Raja 
Bheem of Kotah, were dispossessed ana hunted down without 
mercy, and their possessions added to Kotah. On the occasion of 
the subjugation of BhOwarra, the latter as.signed ti'acts of land to the 
Omut chiefs of Nuisingurh and Rajgurh Patua, with townships in 
thdZi,* in Kotah proper, and hence arose the claim of Kotah on these 
independent states for the tribute termed tunka* At the same time, 
alltEechieftainsacknowledged the supremacy ofKotah, under articles 
of precisely the same nature as those which guaranteed the safety and 
independence of Rajwarra by Britain ; with this difference, that the 
Omuts could not be installed without the of recognition of the 

princes of Kotah. Had Baja Bheem lived, he would further have 
extended the borders ofHarouti, which were already carried beyond 
the mountains. Onarsi, Dig, Ferawa, and the lands of the Chundera- 
wuts, were brought imder subjection, but were lost with his death, 
which, like that of his predecesaoi-s, was an untimely sacrifice to 
duty towards the throne. 

When the celebrated Khilij Khan, afterwards better known to 
history as Nixam-ool-Moolk, fled from the court to maintain himself 
by force of anns in his government of the Dekhan, Raja Jey Sing of 
Amber, as the lieutenant of the king, commanded Bheem Sing of 
Kotah and Guj Sing of Nurwar to intercept him in his passage. The 
Nizam was the Pugri huddul Bha^, or ‘ tui-ban-exchanged brother,’ 
of the Ham prince, and he sent him a friendly epistle, entreating 
him '• not to credit the reports to his disadvantage, telling him that 

• Tliis is one more of the iiumernHS inexplinahk' clniuis which the British 
Goyei'niiicnt iia.s had tn decide upon, since it hecHino the niiiver«il .Tilntviitor. 
Neither party iiiideistiindiiis their origin, the ditficultj- of a iiist decision must; 
be obvious. Tliis sets it at rest. 
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“ he liad abstracted no treasures of the empire, and that Jey Sing 
“ was a meddling knave, who desired the destruction of both ; and 
“ urfin" him to heed him not, nor offer any molestation to his 
“ passage to the south.” The brave Kara replied, that “ he knew 

the line between friendship and duty ; he was commanded to 
“ intercept him, and had advanced for that purpose ; it was theking's 
" order ; fight him he must, and next morning would attack him.” 
The courtesy of the Rajpoot, who mingled no resentment with his 
hostility, but, like a true cavalier, gave due warning of his intention, 
was not thrown away upon the wily Mooslem. The Nizam took 
post amid.st the broken ground of the Sinde, near the town of 
Koorwye Bhorasso. There was but one approach to his position 
without a circuitous march, which suited not the impatient Rajpoot ; 
and there his antagonist planted a battery, masked by some brush- 
wood. At the ‘peela hadul (morning-dawn), Raja Bheem, having 
taken his or opium-water, mounted his elephant, and 

uniting his vassals to tho.se of the Cutchwaha, the combined clans 
moved on to the attack, in one of those dense masses, with couched 
lances, whose shock is irresistible. Th^ were within musket-shot 
of the Nizam : had they reached him, fiydmbad would never have 
arisen on the ruins of Gowalcoond, the ancient Hara abode : but the 
batte^ opened, and in an instant the elephants with -their riders. 
Raja Bheem and Raja Guj, were destroyed. Horse and foot became 
commingled, happy to emerge from the toils into which the blind 
confidence of their leaders had caiiied them ; and Khilij Khan 
pui-sued the career that destiny had mai'ked out for him. 

On this occasion the Haras sustained a double loss ; their leader, 
and their titular divinity, Srij-ndtk, the god of Brij. This palladmm 
of the Haras is a small golden image, which is borne on the saddle- 
bow of their princely leader in every conflict. • When the gole is 
fonned and the lauces are couched, the signal of onset is the shout 
of " /j/ Brij-Ndthji !" “ Victory to Brij-nath !” and many a glorious 
victory and many a glorious death has he witnessed. After being 
long missing, the representative of the god was recovered and sent 
to Kotah, to the great joy of every Hara. It was in S. 1776 (AD. 
1720) that Bheem Sing perished, having ruled fifteen years, during 
which short period he established the affairs of his little dominion 
on a basis which has never been shaken. 

The rivalry that commenced between the houses, when Hara 
encountered Hara on the plains of Dholpoor, and each princely leader 
sealed his fidelity to the cause he espouse<} with his blood, was 
brought to issue by Raja Bheem, whose attack upon Rao Boodh of 
Boondf while defending the forlorn Feroksdr, lias already been 
related, though -without its consequences. These were fatal to the 
supremacy of the elder branch ; for, taking advantage of his position 
and the expulsion of Rao Boodli, in which he aided, Raja Bheem 
made an attempt upon Boondi, and despoiled that capital of all the 
insignia of sovereign rule, its nakarras, or kettle-drums, with the 
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celebrated riii-sankh, or war-slioll, an heir-loom descended from the 
heroes of antiquity. Even the military band, whose various discor- 
dant instruments ore still in use, may be heard in jwewdo concert 
fiom the guard-room over the chief gate of the citadel, at Kotah ; 
while the " orange the gift of Jehangir to Eao Ruttun, around 
which many a bmve Kara has breathed his last, is now used by the 
junior house in all processions or battles. 

To recover these ensigns of fallen dignity, many a stratagem has 
been tried. False keys of the city gates of Kotah and its citadel 
had been procured, and its guards won over by bribery to favour 
admission ; but an unceasing vigilance defeated the plan when on 
the brink of execution : since which, the gates of Kotah are always 
closed at sunset, and never opened even to the prince. This custom 
has been attended with gi'eat inconvenience ; of which the follow- 
ing anecdote affords an instance. When Raja Doorjun after hi.s 
demat reached Kotah at midnight, with a few attendants, ho called 
aloud to the sentinel for admittance ; but the ordera of the latter 
were peremptory, and allowed of no discretion. The soldier desired 
the Raja to be gone ; upon which, expostulation being vain, ho 
revealed himself as the prince. At this the soldier laughed ; but, 
tired of importunity, bade his sovereign “ go to hell,” levelled 
his match-lock, and refused to call the officer on guard. The prince 
retired, and passed the night in a temple close at hand. At day- 
break the gates were opened, and the soldiers were laughing at their 
comrade’s story of the night, when the Raja appeared. All were 
sxirprised, but most of all the sentinel, who, taking his sword and 
shield, placed them at his sovereign’s feet, and in a manly bub 
respectful attitude awaited his decision. The prince raised him, and 
praising his fidelity, bestowed the dress he then wore upon him, 
besides a gift of money. 

The Ears chronicler states, that Raja Bheem’s person was seamed 
with scars, and so fastidious was he, through the fear of incurring 
the imputation of vanity, that he never undressed in presence cu 
his attendants. Nor was it till bis death- wound at Koorwye that this 
singularity was explained, on one of his confidential servants' express- 
ing his surprise at the numerous scars ; which brought this charac- 
teristic reply : " He who is bom to govern Haras, and desires to 
* preserve his land, must expect to get these : the pmper post for a 
“ Jlajpoot prince is ever at me head of his vassals.” 

Raja Bheem was the first prince of Kotah who had the dignity of 
Funj-kazart, or ‘ leadel* of five thousand,’ conferred upon him. Ho 
was likewise the first of his dynasty who bore the title of Maka-Fao, 
or ‘Great Prince;’ a title confirmed though not conferred by the 
]iarai uount sovereign, but by the head of their own princely tribes, 
the Rana of Jlewar. Previous to Gopinath of Boondi, whose issue 
are the great feudal chiefs of Hareuti, their titular appellation was 
Apji, which has the same import as herself (or luther himself), 
ipplied to highland chiefs of Scotland ; but when Indur Sal went 
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to Ooclipoor, he procured the title of Mahraja for himself and his 
brotheiH ; since which A'pji has been applied to the holdem of the 
secondary fiefs, the Madhani of Kotah. Eaja Bheem left three 
sons, Aijoon Sing, Siam Sing, and Doorjun Sal. 

Maha-Rao Arjoon maiTied the sister of Madhd Sing, ancestor of 
Zalim Sing Jha'la ; but died without issue, after four years’ rule. 
On his death, there arose a civil war i-especting the succession, in 
which the vassals were divided. Clan encountered clan in the field 
of Oodipoora, when the fate of Siam Sing was sealed in his blood. 
It is said, the survivor would willingly have given up dominion to 
have restored his brother to life; that he cursed his ambitious rash- 
ness, end wept bitterly over the dead body. By these contentions, 
the rich districts of Rampoora, Bhanpoora, and Kalapete, which the 
king had taken from the ancient family and bestowed on Raja 
Bheem, were lost to the Haras, and regained by their ancient 
possessors. 

Doorjun Sal assumed ‘ the rod’ in S. 1780 (A.D. 1724). His 
accession was acknowledged by Mahomed Shah, the last of the 
Timoorean kings who deserved the appellation, and at whose court 
the prince of Kotah received the and obtained the boon of 
preventing the slaughter of kine in every part of -the Jumna 
frequented by his nation. Doorjun Sal succeeded on the eve of 
an eventful period in the annals of his country. It was in hia 
reign that the Mahrattas under Bajrao first invaded Hindustan. 
On this memorable occasion, they passed by the Taruj Pass, and 
skirting Harouti on its eastern frontier, performed a service to 
Doorjun Sal, by attacking and presenting to him the castle of 
Nahrgurh, then held by a Mussulman chief. It was in S. 1795* 
(A.D. 1739), that the first connexion between the Haras and the 
■ Southrona*^ took place ; and this service of the Peshwa leader was 
a return for stores and ammunition necessary for his enterprize. 
But a few yeai-s only elapsed before this friendly act and the good 
understanding it induced were forgotten. 

We have recorded, in the annals of Boondi, the attempts of the 
princes of Amber, who were armed with the power of the monarchy, 
to reduce the chiefs of Harouti to the condition of vassals. This 
policy, originating with Jey Sing, was pursued by his successor, 
who drove the gwlant Boodh Sing into exile, to madness and death, 
though the means by which he effected it ultimately recoiled upon 
him, to his humiliation and destruction. Having, however, driven 
Boodh Sing from Boondi, and imposed the condition of homage and 
tribute upon the creature of his installation, he desired to inflict his 
supremacy on Kotah. In this cause, in S. 1800, he invited the 
■three gi'eat Mahratta leaders, with the Jilts under Sooruj Mull, when, 
after a severe conflict at Kotree, the city w'as invested. During 

• In this year, when Bajrao invaded Hindostan, passing through HmouH, 
Himmut Sing Jhala was fowdar of Kotah. In that year Seo Sing, and in the 
succeeding, me celebratra ^alim Sing was horn. 
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three months, every effort was made, but in vain ; and after cutting 
down the trees and destroying the gardens in the environs, they 
were compelled to decamp, the leader, Jey Appa Sindia, leaving one 
of his hands, which was carried off by a cannon-shot. 

Doorjun Sal was nobly seconded by the courage and counsel of the 
Foujda.r, or ‘ commandant of the garrison, ’ Himmut Sing, a Rajpoot 
of the Jhala tribe. It was through Himmut Sing that the negotia- 
tions were carried on, which added Nahrgurh to Kotah ; and to 
him were confided those in which Kotah was compelled to follow the 
general denationalization, and become subservient to the Mahrattas. 
Between these two events, S. 1795 and S. 1800, Zalim Sing was 
bom, a name of such celebrity, that hU biography would embrace all 
that remains to be told of tire hlstoiy of the Haraa 

Wiien Esurt Sing was foiled, the brave Doorjun Sal lent his 
assistance to replace the exiled Oraddn on the' throne which his 
father had lost But without Holcar’s aid, this would have been 
vain ; and, in S. 1805 (AD. 1749j, the year of Omdda’s restoration, 
Kotah was compelled to become tributary to the Mahrattas. 

Doorjun Sal added several places to his dominions. Ho took 
P’hooi-BuiT*d6 from the Kheechies, and attempted the fortress of 
Googore, wbiii was bravely defended by Balbudur in per-son, who 
created a league against the Hai'a composed of the chiefs of Rampoora, 
Sheopoor, and Bound! The standard of Kotah was preserved from 
falling into the hands of the Kheechies by the gallantly of Omeda 
Sing of Boondi. The battle between the rival clans, bot^l of Chohan 
blood, was in S. 1810 ; and in three years more, Doonun Sal departed 
this life. He was a valiant prince, and possessed all the qualities of 
which the Rajpoot is enamoured ; afiability, generosity, and bravery. 
He was devoted to field-sports, especially the loyal one of tiger- 
hunting ; and had rwtnnas or preserves in every corner of his 
dominions (some of immense extent, with ditches and palisadoes, 
and sometimes circumvallationa),in all of which he erected hunting- 
seats. 

In these expeditions, which resembled preparations for war, he 
invariably earned the queens. These Amazonian Wies were taught the 
use of the matchlock, and being placed upon the terraced-roofs of 
the hunting-seats, sent their shots at the forest-lord, when driven 
past their stand by the hunters. On one of these occasions, the 
Jhala Foujdar was at the foot of the scaffolding ; the tiger, infuriated 
with the uproar, approached him open-mouthed ; but the prince had 
not yet given the word, and none dared to fire without this signal. 
The animal eyed his victim, and was on the point of springing, 
when the Jhala advanced his shield, sprung upon him, and with one 
blow of his sword laid him dead at his feet. The act was applauded 
by the prince and his court, and contributed not a little to the 
character he had already attained. 

Dootjun Sal left no issue. He was mai-ried to a daughter of the 

CO 
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Rana of Mewar. Being often disappointed, and at length despairing 
of an heir, about three years before his death, he told the Rani it 
■was time to think of adopting an heir to fill the gadi, “ for it was 
“ evident that the Almighty disapproved of the usurpation which 
“ changed the order of succession. It will be remembered that 
Bishen Sing, son of Ram Sing, was set aside for refusing, in com- 
pliance •with maternal fears, to accompany his father in tne -wars of 
the Dekhan. When dispossessed ofhis birthright, he was establ^hed 
in the fief of Antah on the Chumbul. At the death of Doorjun Sal, 
Ajit Sing, grandson of tire disinherited prince, was lord of Antah, 
but he was in extreme old age. He had three sons, and the eldest, 
whose name of Chatter Sal revived ancient associations, was formally 
“ placed in the lap of the Rani Mewari ; the aaeea (blessing) was 
“ given ; he was taught the names of his ancestors (being no longer 
*' i-egarded as the son of Ajit of Antah), Chutter Sing, son of Doojjua 
“ Sm, Bheerasingote, Ram Sing, Kishore Sing, kc., &c.,” and so on, to 
the fountain-head, Dewa-Bango, and thence to Manik Ra^, of Ajm^r. 
Though the adoption was proclaimed, and all looked to Chutter Sal 
as the future lorn of the Haras of Kotah, yet on the death of Dooijun, 
the Jhala Foujdar took upon him to make an alteration in this 
important act, and he had power enough to effect it. The old chief 
of Antah was yet alive, and the Foujdar said, “ it was contrary to 
“ nature that the son should rule and the father obey but doubtless 
other motives mingled with his piety, in which, besides self-interest, 
may have been a consciousness of the dangers inseparable from a 
minority. The only difficulty -was to obtain the consent of the chief 
himself, then " fourscore year's and upwards,” to abandon bis peaceful 
castle on the Cali Sinde for the cares of government. But the 
Foujdar prevailed ; old Ajit was crowned, and survived his exalta- 
tion two years and a half. Ajit left three sons, Chutter Sal, Ooman 
Sing, and Raj Sing. 

Chutter Sal was proclaimed the Maha Rao of the Haras. The 
celebrated Himmut Sing Jhala died before his accession, and his 
office of Fov^dar was conferred upon his nephew, Zalim Sing. 

At this epoch, Madhd Sing, who had acceded to the throne of 
Amber on the suicide of his predecessor, Esuri, instead of taking 
warning by example, prepared to put forth all his strength for the 
revival of those tributary claims upon the Haras, which had cost his 
brother his life. The contest was bet'ween Rajpoot and Rajpoot ; 
the question at issue was supremacy on the one hand, and subser- 
•vienoy on the other, the sole plea for which was that the Kotah 
contingent had acted under the princes of Amb4r, when lieutenants 
of the empire. But the Haras neld in utter scorn the attempt to 
compel thfe service in their individual capacity, in which they only 
recognized them as equals. 

It was in S. 1817 (AD. 1761), that the prince of Amb^ assembled 
all his clans to force the Haras to acknowledge themselves tributaries. 
The invasion of the Abdalli, which humbled the Mahi-attas and put a 
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stop to their pretensions to universal sovereignty, left the Eajpoots to 
themselves. Madhd Sing, in his march to Hai'outi, assaulted Ooniara, 
and added it to his territory. Thence he proceeded to Lakhadri, which 
he took, driving out the crest-fallen Southrons. Emboldened by this 
success, he crossed at the Pally Ghat, the point of confluence of the Par 
and the Chumbul. The Hara chieftain of Sooltanpore, whose duty was 
the defence of the ford, was taken by surprise ; but, like a tine Hara, he 

g .thered his kinsmen outside his castle, and gave battle to the host. 

e made amends for his supineness, and lM,rtered his life for hi.g 
honour. It was remarked by the invaders, that, as he fell, his 
clenched hand grasped the earth, which afforded merriment to some, 
but serious reflection to those who knew the tribe, and who converted 
it into an omen “ that even in death the Hara would cling to his 
“ land.” The victors, flushed with this fresh success, proceeded 
through the heart of Kotah, until they reached Butwarro, where 
they found five thousand Haras, 4k bwwp ca ieta, all ‘ children of 
one father,’ drawn up to oppose them. The numerical odds were 
fearful against Kotah ; but tne latter were defending their altars and 
their honour. The battle commenced with a desperate chaige of tho 
whole Cutchwaha horse, far more numerous than tlie brave legion of 
Kotah ; but, too confident of success, they had tired their horses ere 
they joined. It was met by a dense mass, with perfect coolness, and 
the Haras remained unbroken by the shock. Fresh numbers came 
up ; the infantry joined the cavalry, and the battle became desperate 
and bloody. It was at this moment that Zaiim Sing made his d4lnit. 
He was then twenty-one years of age, and had already, as the 
adopted son of Himmut Sing, “ tied his turban on his head,” and 
succeeded to his poet of Foujdar. While the battle was raging, 
Zaiim dismounted, and at the head of his quota, fought on foot, and 
at the most critical moment obtained the merit of the victory, by 
the first display of that sagacity for which he has been so remark- 
able throughout hia life. 

Mulhar Bax> Holcar was encamped in their vicinity, with the 
remnant of his horde, but so crest-faHen since the fatal day of 
Pauniput,* that he feared to side with either. At this moment, 
young Zaiim, mounting his steed, galloped to the Mahiatta, and 
implored him, if he would not fight, to move round and plunder the 
Jeipoor camp ; a hint which needed no repetition. 

The little impression yet mode on tho Kotah band only lequired 
the report that " the camp was assaulted,” to convert the lukewarm 
courage of their antagonists into panic and flight : “ the ho.st of 
'• Jeipoor fled, while the sword of the Hara performed teerut 
" (pilgrimage) in rivers of blood.” 

The chiefs of Macherri, of Esurdeh, Watko, Bamle, Atchrole, with 
all the otes and amdn of Amb^r, turned their backs on five thousand 
Haras of Kotah ; for the Boondi troops, though assembled, did not 

* It is siogtiliir enou"h, that Zaiim Sinx was tiorn in the year of Nadir 
ishiih’a iu\ asiuii, and made ids I'ulitical aUm iu that of the Abdalii. 
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join, and lost the golden opportunity to free its kotrees, or fiefs, from 
ihe tribute. Many prisoners were taken, and the five-coloured 
banner of Amber fell into the hands of the Haras, whose bard was 
not slow to turn the incident to account in the stanza, still repeated 
whenever he celebrates the victoiy of Butwarro, and in which the 
star (tarra) of Zaiim prevailed : 

“ Jung Biiiwarrojeei 
“ Tarrd Zaiim Jlutla 
“ Ring ek rung cliurra 
*' Rung Fanek-nmg ca.” 

“ In the battle of Butwarro, the star of Zaiim was triumphant 
“ In that field of strife (ringa), but one colour (rung) covered that 
“ of the five-coloured (panch-mnga) banner meaning that the 
Ambfo standard was dyed in blood. 

The battle of ButwaiTO decided the question of tribute, nor has 
the Cutchwaha since this day dared to advance the question of 
supremacy, which, as lieutenant of the empire, he desired to transfer 
to himself In derision of this claim, ever since the day of Butwarro, 
when the Haras assemble at their CJiamp de Mara to celebrate tie 
annual military festival, they make a mock castle of Ambdr, which 
is demolished amidst shouts of applause. 

Chutter Sal survived his elevation and this success but a few 
years ; and as he died without offspring, he was succeeded by his 
’brother. 


CHAPTER VII. 

JfoAa Rao GomAn Sing.— Salim Sing.— Hit birth, anceetry, and pTogreu to 
power.— Ofiice of Foujdar becoma hertdOanj in his Janily.—Hit effietand 
estate resumed by Oom&n Sing.— He abandons KeAah.— Proceeds to Mimr.— 
Perform services to the Rana, and reonves the title of Iby Rinna, and 
estates. — Serves against the MakratUu.—Is wounded and made prisoner.— 
Returns to KolaIt.—Makraita invasion.— Storm of Bukdenie.—Iis glorious 
defence,— Sacrijice of a clan.—Garriso7i of Svkeit destroyed.— Zaiim Sing 
employed.— His succestful negoiiation.—Restoraiion to power.— Rao Gom&n 
constitutes Zaiim guardian of his son Omid Sing, who is proclaimed.— The 
Tika-dour, or ‘raidqf accession.’— Capture of Kailwarra.—Dificvlties of the 
protector’s situation.— Cabal against his power.— Destruction qf the conspi- 
rators.— Exile of the nobles.— Segueetration ofestaies. — Conspiracy of Athoon. 
— Predatory bands. — AUioon surrenders.— Exile of the Hara nobles. — Curtail- 
ment of the feudal interests.-Conspiracy of Mosain.— Plan/or Ihedestruction 
of the regent and family,— ifosain chief takes sanctuary in the temple.— h 
dragged forth and slain.— Maha Rao's brothers implicated in the pht.— Their 
incarceration and death. — Numerous projects against the life of the regent— 
Female conspiracy,— Haw defeated.— The regent’s precautions. 

Gouan Sing, in S. 1822 (A.D. 1766), ascended the goM of his 
ancestora He was in tho prime of manhood, full of vigour and 
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intellect, and well calculated to contend with the tempests collecting 
from the south, ready, to pour on the devoted lands of Bajpootana. 
But one short hidrv/m of rule was all that fate had ordained for him, 
when he was compelled to resign his wd of power into the bands of 
an infant But ere we reach this period, we must retrace our steps, 
and introduce more prominently the individual whose biography is 
the future history or this state ; for Zalim Sing is Kotah, his name 
being not only indissolubly linked with here in every psme of her 
existence, but incoi'porated with that of every state of Bajpootana 
for more than half a century. He was the primu/m mobile of the 
region he inhabited, a sphere fai' too confined for his genius, which 
required a wider field for its display, and might have controlled the 
destinies of nations. 

Zalim Sing is a Bajpoot of the Jhala tribe. He was bom in 8. 
1796 {AD. 1740), an ever memorable epoch (as already observed) in 
the history of India, when the victorious Nadir Shah led his hordes 
into her fertile soil, and gave the finishing blow to the dynasty of 
Timour. But for this event, its existence might have been protract- 
ed, though its recovery was hopeless : the principle of decay had 
been generated by the policy of Arungz^. Uahomed Shah was at 
this time emperor of India, and the valiant Doorjun Sal sat on the 
throne of Kotab. From this period (A.D. 1740), five princes have 
passed away and a sixth has l^n enthroned ; and, albeit one of these 
reigns endured for half a century, Zalim Sing has outlived them all,* 
and though blind, his moral perceptions are as acute as on the day 
of Butwarro. What a chain of events does not this protracted life 
embrace ! An empire then dazzling in glory, and now mouldering in 
the dust. At its opening, the highest noble of Britain would have 
stood at a reverential distance from the throne of Timour, in the 
attitude of a suppliant, and now, 

“ None 80 poor 
“ As do him reverence” 

To do anything like justice to the biography of one who for so 
long a period was a prominent actor in the scene, is utterly 
impossible; this consideration, however, need not prevent our 
attempting a sketch of this consummate politician, who can scarcely 
find a parcel in the varied page of history. 

The ancestors of Zalim Sing were petty chieftains of Huiwud, in 
the district of Jhalawar, a subdivision of the Saurashtra peninsula. 
Bhao Sing was a younger son of this family, who, with a few 
adherents, left the paternal roof to seek fortune amongst the 
numerous conflicting armies that ranged India during the contests for 
supremacy amongst the sims of Amngz^. His son, Madhu Sing, 
came to kotah when Baja Bheem was in the zenith of his power. 
Although he had only twenty-five horse in his train, it is a proof of 
the respectability of the Jbala, that the prince disdained not his 
alliance, and even married his son, Urjoon, to the young adventurer’s 


* This was written in A.D. 1821, when liaha Rao KUhore Sing succeeded. 
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sistei-. Not long after, the estate of Nandta was entailed upon him 
with the confidential post of Fongdar, which includes not only the 
command of the troops, but that of the castle, the residence of the 
sovereign. This family connexion gave an interest to his authority, 
and procured him the respectful title of Mdradh* from the younger 
branches of the prince's family, an epithet which habit has continued 
to his successors, who are always addressed Mdmdh Sdheh, ‘ Sir 
Uncle r Muddun Sing succeeded his father in the office of Foujdar.' 
He had two sons, Himmut Sing, and Pirthi Sing. 

Bhao Sing, left Hulwad with twenty-five horse. 

Madhu Sing. 

!Muddun Sing. 

Himmut Sing. Krthi Sing. 


Seo Sing, Zalim Sing, 

bom in S. 1795. bom in S. 1796. 

Madhii Sing, 
present regent 

Bappa Loll, 

twenty-one years of age. 

The office of Fovjdar which, like all those of the east, had become 
hereditaiy, was advantageously filled by Himmut Sing, whose 
bravery and skill were conspicuous on many trying emergencies. 
He directed, or at least seconded,' the defence of '^otah, when first 
assailed by the combined Mahratta and Jeipoor troops, and con- 
ducted the treaty which made her tributary to the former, till at 
length so identified was his influence with that of the Haras, that 
with theii- concurrence he restored the ancient line of succession. 
Though neither the prince, Dooijun Sal, nor his Major Dorm, had 
much merit in this act, it was made available by Zalim Sing in 
support of his pretensions to power, and in proof of the ingratitude 
of his sovereim, “whose ancestors recovered their rights at tho 
“ instigation of his own.” But Zaiim Sing had no occasion to go 
back to the virtues of his ancestors for an argument on which to base 
his own claims to authority. He could point to the field of But- 
warro, where his braveiy and skill mainly aided to vanquish the 
enemies of Kotah, and to crush for ever those arrogant pretensions 
to supremacy which the Jeipoor state strained every nerve to 
establish. 

It was not long after the accession of Gomin Sing to the sceptre 
of the Haras, that the brave and handsome Major Dorm, having 
dared to cross his master’s path in love, lost his favour, and the 
office of Foujdar, which he had attained in his twenty-first year. I t 
* JfdmM is ‘ maternal lucle j Kaka, ‘ paternal uncle.’ 
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is probable he evinced little contrition for his offence, for the con- 
fiscation of Nandta soon followed. This estate, on the west bank of 
the Chumbul, still enjoyed as a fief in perpetuity by the Jhala 
family, was the original appanage of the Kotah state when a 
younger branch of Boondl From hence may be inferred the con- 
sideration in which the Jhala ancestor of our subject was held, 
which conferred upon him the heir-loom of the house. Both the 
office and the estate thereto attached, thus resumed, were bestowed 
upon the maternal uncle of the prince, Bhoput Sing, of the Bankrote 
tribe. By this step, the door of reconciliation being closed against 
the young Jhala, he determined to abandon the scene of his disgrace, 
and court fortune elsewhere. He was not long in determining the 
path he should pursue: Amber was shut against him, and Marwar 
held out no field for his ambition. Mewar was at hand, and a chief 
of his own tribe and nation then ruled the councils of Rana Ursi, 
who had lately succeeded to power, but a power paralyzed by faction 
and by a Pretender to the throne. The Jhala chieftain of Dailwana, 
oneof the sixteen great barons of Mdwai', had headed the party 
which placed his sovereign on the throne ; and he felt no desire to 
part with the infiuence which this service gave him. He entertained 
foreign guards about the person of his prince, and distributed estates 
at pleasure among those who supports his measures ; while from 
the crown domain, or from the estates of those who were hostile to 
his infiuence, he seized imon lands, which doubled his possession.^. 
Such was the court of irana Ursi, when the ex-Major Domo of 
Kotah came to seek a new master. His reputation at once secured 
him a reception, and his talents for finesse, already developed, made 
the Rana confide to him the subjection in which he was held by his 
own vas^-subject. It was then that Zalim, a youth and a sti-anger, 
shewed that rare union of intrepidity and caution, which has made 
him the wonder of the age. By a most daring plan, which cost the 
Dallwarra chiefhis life, in open day and surrounded by attendants, 
the Rana was released from this odious tutel^a For this service, 
the title of Eaj Jtinna," and the estate of Cheeturkhaira on the 
southern frontier were conferred upon Zalim, who was now a noble 
of the second rank in M^war. The rebellion still continued, however, 
and the Pretender and his faction sought the aid of the Mahrattas ; 
but under the vigorous councils of Zalim, seconded by the spirit of 
the Rana, an army was collected which gave battle to the combined 
rebels and Mahrattas. The result of this day has already been 
related."}" The Rana was discomfited and lost the flower of his 
nobles when victoiy was almost assured to them, and Zalim was 
left wounded and a prisoner in the field. He fell into the hands of 
Trimbuck Rao, the lather of the celebrated Umbaji Inglia, and the 
friendship then formed materially governed the future actions of his 
life. 

The loss of this battle left the Rana and Me'war at the mercy of 

* Not Sam, which he puts upon his seal. t See Vol. I, p. 3C7. 
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the conquei-or. Oodipoor was invested, and capitulated, after a noble 
defence, upon terms which perpetuated her thmldpm. Zalim, too 
wise to cling to the fortunes of a falling bouse, instead of retu rning 
to Oodipoor, bent his steps to Kotah, in company, with the Pundit, 
Lallaji Belial, the faithful partaker of his future fortunes. 
foresaw the storm about to spread over Rajwarra, and deemed him- 
self equal to guide and avert it fiom Kotah, while the political 
levity of M^war gave him little hopes of success at that court. 

Raja Goindn, however, had neither forgotten nor forgiven his 
competitor, and refused to receive him : but in no wise daunted, he 
trusted to his address, and thrust himself unbidden on the prince. 
The moment he chose proved favour-able ; and he was not only 
pardoned, but employed. 

The Mahrattas had now reached the southern frontier, and 
invested the castle of Buk^^nie, which was defended by four hundred 
Haras of the Sawuat clan,* under its chief, Madhd Sing., The enemy 
had been foiled in repeated attempts to escalade, and it furnishes a 
good idea of the inadequate means of the ‘ Southrons’ for the opera- 
tions of a siege, when their Iresieging apparatus was confined to an 
elephant, wliose head was the substitute for a petard, to burst open 
the cate. Repeated instances, however, prove that this noble animal 
is fully equal to the task, and would have succeeded on this occasion, 
had not the intrepidity of the Hara chieftain prompted one of those 
desperate exploits which fill the pages of their annals. Armed with 
his d^er, Madhfi Sing leaped from the walls upon the back of the 
elephant, stabbed the rider, and with repeated blows felled the 
animal to the earth. That he should escape could not be expected; 
but his death andthe noble deed kindled such enthusiasm, tW his 
clan threw wide the gate, and rushing sword in hand amidst the 
multitude, perished to a man. But they died not unavenged: 
thirteen hundred of the bravest of the Mahrattas accompained wem 
to Swaloca, the warriors’ heaven. The invadei-s continued their 
inroad, and invested Sukeit : but the pi-ince sent his commands to 
the gai'rison to presei-ve their lives for Kotah, and not again sacrifice 
them, as the point of honour had been nobly maintained. Accord- 
ingly, at midnight, they evacuated the place; but whether from 
accident or treachery, the grass jungle which covered their retreat 
was set fire to, and cast so resplendent a light, that the brave 
garrison had to fight their way against desperate odds, and many 
were slain. Mulhar Holcar, who bed been greatly disheartened at 
the loss sustained at Bukfidnie, was revived at this success, and 
prepared to follow it up. Ram Gomfin deemed it advisable to trj’ 
negotiation, and the Bankrote Foujdar was sent with full powers fo 
treat with the Mahratta commander ; but he failed and returned 

Such was the moment chosen by young Zalim to force himself 
into the presence of his offended prince. In all probability he 

* The reader U rMuested to refer to page 437, for evidence of the loyalty and 
heroism of Sawont Hara, the founder of ^ clan. 
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mentioned the Jay at Butwan-o, whereby his courage, ainl still 
more by his tact, he released Kotah frota the degradation of being 
subordinate to Amber; and that it was by his influence with the 
same JIuliiar Holcar, who now threatened Kotah, he was enabled to 
succeed. He was invested with lull powers; the negotiation was 
renewed, and terminated successfully; for the sum of six lacs of 
rupees, the Maliratta leader withdrew his horde from the territory 
of Kotah. His prince’s favour was regained, his estate restored, and 
the unsuccessful negotiator lost the office of Foujdar, into which 
young Zaliin was re-inducted. But scarcely had he recovered liis 
right-i, before Goman Sin" was taken grievously ill, and all hopes of 
his life were relinquished To whom could the dying prince look 
at such a moment, as guai-diau of his infant son, but the person 
whoso skill hud twice saved tlic state from j>eril ? He accordingly 
jjroclaimcd his will to his chiefs, and with all due solemnity placerl 
Oined Sing, then ten years of age, '' in the lajf’ of Zalim Sing. 

Oiiied Sing was proclaimed in S. 1827 (A.D. 1771). On the day 
of inau"uration, the ancient Rajpoot custom of the tika-ilov.r was 
I'cvivcdTaud the conquest of Kaihvarra from the house of Niirwar 
marked with eddi the accession of the Mnha Rao of the Haras of 
Kotah, and gave early indication that the genius of the Regent 
would not sleep in his office of Protector. More than half a centmy 
of rule, amidst the most appalling vicissitudes, has amply confirmed 
the iirognostication. 

The retention of a power thus acquired, it may be concluded, 
could never be effected without severity, nor the vigonnis authorit}', 
wielded throughout a period beyond the ordinary limits of mortality, 
be sustained without something more potent than persuasion. Still, 
when we consider Zalim's perilous predicament, and the motives to 
perpetual re-action, his acts of severity arc fewer tlum might have 
been expected, or than occur in the course of usurpation under 
similar circumstance.s. Mature reflection initiated all his measure.s, 
and the sagacity of their conception was only equalled by the 
rapidity of flieir execution. Whether the end in view was good or 
evil, nothing was ever half-done; no spark was left to excite future 
conflagration. Even this excess of severity was an advantage; it 
restrained the repetition of what, whether morally right or wrong, 
ho was determined not to tolerate. To pass a correct judgment on 
these acts is most difficult. What in one case was a measure of 
barbarous severity, appears in another to have been one indis|iens- 
abte to the welfare of the state. But this is not the place to discns.s 
the character or principles of the Regent ; let us endeavour to unfold 
both in the exhibition of those acts which have can-ied him through 
the most tempestuous sea of political convulsion in the whole history 
of India. When nought but revolution and rapine stalked through 
tiic land, when state after state was crumbling into dust, or sinking 
into the abyss of ruin, he guided the vessel entrusted to his care 
safely through all dangers, adding yearly to her riches, until he 
placed her in security under the protection of Britain. 

lil 
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Scarcely had Zaliin assumed the protectorate, when he was com- 
pelled to make trial of those Maehiavelian power's which have never 
deserted him, in order to baffle the schemes devised to oppose him. 
The duties of Foujdar, to which he had hitherto been restricted, 
were entirely of a military nature ; though, as it involved the charge 
of the castle, in which the sovereign resided, it brought him in 
contact with his councils. This, however, afforded no plea for 
interference in the d^wd/ni. or civil duties of the government, in 
which, ever since his own accession to power, he had a co-adjutor in 
Eae Akiram, a man of splendid talents, and who had been Dewan 
or prime minister throughout the reign of Chatter Sal and the greater 
part of that of his successor. To his counsel is mainly ascriMd the 
advantages gained by Kotah throughout these reigns ; yet did he 
fall a sacritiee to jealousies a short time before the death of his prince, 
Gomftn Sing. It is not affirmed that they were the suggestions of 
young Zalim ; but Akiram’s death left him fewer competitora to 
dispute the junction in his own person of the civil as well as military 
authority of the state. Still he had no slight opposition to overcome, 
in the very opening of his career. The party which opposed the 
pretensions of Zalim Sing to act as Regent of the state, asserting 
that no such power had been bequeathed by the dying prince, 
consisted of his cousin, the Mahraja Snroop Sing, and tiie Bankrote 
chief, whose disgrace brought Zalim into power. There was, besides, 
the Dhahha4 Juskum, foster-brother to the prince, a man of talent 
and credit, whose post, being immediately about his person, afforded 
opportunities for cai'iying their schemes into effect. Such was the 
powerful opposition arrayed gainst the Protector in the very com- 
mencement of his career, The conspiracy was hardly formed, 
however, before it was extinguished by the murder of the Mahraja 
by the hands of the Dhabhw, the banishment of the assassin, and 
the flight of the Bankrote. The rapidity with which this di-sma 
was enacted struck toiror into all. The gaming over the foster- 
brother, the making him the instrument of punishment, and banish- 
ing him for the crime, acted like a apeU, and appeared such a 
masterpiece of daring and subtilty combined, that no one thought 
himself secure. There had been no cause of discontent between the 
Mahraja and the Dhabhae, to prompt revenge ; yet did the latter, in 
the glare of open day, rush upon him in the garden of Vrij-Vulas, 
and with a blow of his scimit^ end his day& The Regent was the 
loudest in execrating the author of the mime, whom he instantly 
seized and confined, and soon after expelled from Harouti. But 
however well acted, this dissimulation passed not with the world ; 
and, whether innocent or guilty, they lay to Zalim’s charge the plot 
for the murder of the Jmhraja. The Dhabha^ died in exile and 
contempt at Jeipoor ; and in abandoning him to his fate without 
provision, Zalim, if guilty of the deed, shewed at once his knowledge 
and contempt of mankind. Had he added another murder to the 
fireb, and in the fury of an affected indignation become the sole 
depository of his secret, he would only have increased the suspicion 
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his participation in the crime, he neutralized the reproach by destroy- 
ing the credibility of one who was a self-convicted assassin when ho 
had it in his power to check its circulation. In order to unravel 
this tortuous policy, it is necessary to state that the Dhabha^ was 
seduced from the league by the persuasion of the Regent, who 
insinuated that the Mahraja formea plans inimical to the safety of 
the young prince, and that his own elevation was the ti'ue object of 
his hostility to the person entrusted with the charge of tlie minor 
sovereign. ^Tiatever truth there might be in this, which might be 
pleaded in justification of the foul crime, it was attended with tho 
consequences he expected. Immediately after, the remaining member 
of the adveree jvmta, withdrew, and at the same time many of the 
nobles abandoned their estates and their country. Zalim evinceii 
his 'Contempt of their means of resistance by granting them I'ree 
egress from the kingdom, and determined to turn their retreat to 
account. They went to Jeipoor and to Jodpoor ; but troubles 
prevailed everywhere; the princes could with difficulty keep tho 
prowling Mahratta from their own doors, and possessed neiblier 
funds nor iuclination to enter into foreign quan'els for objects which 
would only increase their already superabundant difficulties. The 
event turned out as Zalim anticipated ; and the princes, to whom the 
refugees were suitors, had a legitimate excuse in the represeutatiou.s 
of the Regent, who described them a.s rebels to their sovereign and 
parties to designs hostile to his rule. Some died abroad, and s<Mue, 
sick of wandering in a foreign laud dependant on its bounty, solicited 
as a boon that “their ashes might • be burned with their fathers’.” 
In grunting this request, ZaJim evinced that reliance on himself, 
which i.s the leading feature of his character. He permitted their 
return, but received them as traitors who had abandoned their prince 
and their country, and it was announced to them, as an act of 
clemency, that they were permitted to live upon a part of their 
estates ; which, as they had been voluntarily abamloned, were 
sequestrated and belonged to the crown. 

Such was Zalim Sine’s triumph over the first faction formed 
against his assumption of the full powers of Regent of Kotah. Not 
only did the avistociacy feel humiliated, but were subjugated by the 
rod of iron held over them ; and no opportunity was ever thrown 
away of crushing this formidable body, which in these states too 
often exerts its pernicious infiuence to the ruin of society. Tho 
thoughtlessness of character so peculiai* to Rajpoots, furnished 
abundant opportunities for the inarch of an exterminating policy, 
and, at the same time, afforded reasons which justified it. 

The next combination was more formidable ; it was headed by 
Deo Sing of Athoon, who enjoyed an estate of sixty thousand rupees 
i-ent. He sti'ongly fortified his castle, and was joined by all the 
discontented nobles, determined to get rid of the authority whieh. 
crushed them. The Regent well kuew the spirit-: lie had to .xq.'C 
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with, and that the power of the state was insufficient. By menus 
of “ the help of Moses” (such is the interpretation of Moosa Mivdut 
his auxiliary on this occasion), this stniggle against his authority 
also only served to confirm it ; and their measures recoiled on the 
lieads of the feudality. The condition of society since the dissolution 
of the imperial power was most adverse to the institutions of 
Riijwarra, the unsupported valour of whose nobles was no match for 
the mercenary force which their ruler's could now always command 
from those bands, belonging to no government, but roaming whither 
they listed over this vast region, in searcli of pay or plunder. The 
“ help of Moses” was the leader of one of these associations, — a name 
well-lcnown in the history of that agitated period ; and he not only 
led a well-appointed infantry brigade, but bad an efficient park 
attached to it, which was brought to play against Athoon. Itneld 
out several months, the garrison meanwhile making many sallies, 
which it required the constant vigilance of Moses to repress. At 
length, reduced to extr-emity, they demanded and obtained an 
honourable capitulation, being allowed to retire unmolested whither 
they pleased. Such was the termination of this ill-organized 
insurrection, which involved almost all the feudal chiefs of Kotah in 
exile and ruin, and strengthened the Regent, or as he would say, the 
state, by the escheat of the scquesti'ated property. Deo Sing of 
Athoon, the head of this league, died in exile; After several years 
of lamentation in a foreign soil for the junum Wtom, the ‘ land of 
their birth,’ the son pleaded for pardon, though his heart denied all 
crime, and was fortunate enough to obtain hisrecal, and the estate of 
Bamolia, of fifteen thousand rupees rent The inferior members of 
the opposition were ti’eated with the sajne contemptuous clemency ; 
they were admitted into Kotah, but deprived of the power of doing 
mischief. What stronger proof of the political courage of the Regent 
can bo adduced, than his shutting up such combustible materials 
within tlie social edifice, and even living amongst and with them, as 
if he deserved their friendship rather than their hatred. 

In combating such associations, and thus cementing his power, 
time passed away. His inaiTiago with one of the distant branches 
of tjic royal house of Mewar, by whom he had his son and successor 
Madhd Sing, gave Zalim an additional interest in the aftuirs of tliat 
disturbed state, of which he never lost sight amidst the troubles 
which more immediately concerned him. The motives wlrich, in S, 
1847 (A.D. 1791), made him consider for a time the interests of 
Kotab as secondaiy to those of Mewar, arc related at length in the 
annals of that state ;* and the effect of this policy on the prosperity 
of Kotah, drained of its wealth in the prosecution of his views, will 
appear on considering the details of his system. Referring the 
reader, therefore, to the Annals of Mewar, wc sliall pass from S. 
1847 to S. 1856 (A.D. 1800), when another attempt was made by 
the chieftains to throw off the iron yoke of the Protector. 


* Vel. I, p. »80, 
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Many attempts at assassination had been tried, but his Tigiiance 
baffled them all ; though no bold enterprize was hazarded since the 
lailure of that (in S. 1833) which ended in the death and exile of its 
contriver, tlie chieftam of Athoon, until the conspiracy of Mohsain, 
in S. 1856, just twenty yeara ago.* Bahadoor Sing, of Mohsain, a' 
chieftain of ten thousand rupees’ annual rent, was the head of this 
plot, which included every chief and family whose fortunes had been 
annihilated by the exterminating policy of the Regent. It was 
conducted with admirable secrecy ; if known at all, it was to Zalim 
alone, and not till on the eve of accomplishment. The proscription- 
list was long ; the Regent, his family, his friend and counsellor the 
Pandit Lallaji, were amongst the victims marked for sacrifice. The 
moment for execution was that of his proceeding to hold his court, 
in open day ; and the mode was by a coup de vnain whose very 
audacity would guarantee success, ft is said that he was actually 
in progress to durbar, when the danger was revealed. I'he paega, 
or ‘ select troop of horse’ belonging to his friend and always at hand, 
was immediately called in and added to the guards about his person ; 
thus the conspirators were assailed when they deemed the prey 
rushing into the snare they had lud. The surprise was complete ; 
many were slain ; some were taken, othem fied. Amongst the latter 
was the head of the conspiracy, Bahadoor Sing, who gained the 
Chumbul, and took refuge in the temple of the tutelary deity of the 
Haras at Patun. But he mistook the cliaracter of the Regent when 
he supposed that eitlier the sanctuary (trirna) of Keshora4, or the 
res])ect due to the prince in whose dominions (Boondi) it lay, could 
shield him from his fate. He was draped forth, aud expiated his 
crime or folly with his life. 

Accoiding to the apologists of the Regent, this act was one of just 
retribution, since it was less to defend himself and his immediate 
interests than those of the prince whose power and existence were 
threatened by the insurrection, which had for its object bis deposal 
and the elevation of one of his brother's. The members of the Maha 
Eao’s family at this period were his uncle Raj Sing, and his two 
brothers, Gordhun and Oopal Sing. Since the rebellion of Athoon, 
these princes had been under strict mrveiUa/nce ; but after this 
instance of re-action, in which their names were implicated as hav- 
ing aspired to supplant their brother, a more rigorous seclusion was 
adopted ; and the rest of their days was passed in solitary confine- 
ment. Gordhun, the elder, died about ten years after his incarcera- 
tion; the younger, Gopal, lived many yearn longer; but neitlier 
from that day quitted the walls of their prison, until death released 
them fiom this dreadful bondage. Kaka Raj Sing lived to extreme 
old age ; but, as he took no part in these turmoils, he remained 
unmolested, having the range of the temples in the city, beyond 
which limits he had no wish to stray. 

We may in this place introduce a slip fi'Om the genealt'gical tree 


* This written at Kctali, in S. 1S76 (A.D. 1521.'.' 
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of tlic forfeited branch of Bishen Sing, but wliicli, in the person of 
his grandson Ajeet, regained its rights and the gadi The fate of 
tills family ■will serve as a specimen of the policy pursued by the 
Regent towards the feudal interests of Kotah. It is appalling, when 
thus marshalled, to vie'w the sacrifices 'which the maintenance of 
power will demand in these feudal states, where individual will is law. 

The plots against the existence and authority of the Protector 
were of every description, and no less than eighteen are eiiumeiuted 
wliich his never-slumbering vigilance detected and baffled. The 
means were force, open and concealed, poison, the dagger, — until at 
length he became sick of mecaution. “ I could not always be on my 
“ guard,” he would say. But the most dangerous of all was a femwe 
conspiracy, got up in the palace, and which discovers an amusing 
mixture of tragedy and farce, although his habitu^ wariness would 
not have saved him from being its victim, had he not been aided by 
the boldness of a female champion, from a regard for the personal 
attractions of the handsome Regent. He was suddenly sent for by 
the queen-mother of one of the younger princes, and while waiting 
in an antichamber, expecting every instant “ tJie voice hdiind the 
“ curtain,’' he found himself encircled by a band of Amazonian Raj- 
pootnis, armed with sword and dagger, fi-om whom, acquainted as he 
was with the nerve, physical and moral, of his countrywomen, he 
saw no hope of salvation. Fortunately, they were deWmined not 
to be satisfied merely with his death ; they put him upon his trial ; 
and the train of interrogation into all the acta of his life was going 
on, when his preserving angel, in the shape of the chief attendant of 
the dowager queen, a woman of masculine strength and cour^, 
rushed in, and ■with strong dissembled anger, drove himfoiih ami^t 
a torrent of abuse for presuming to be found in such a predicament. 

While bathing, and during the heat of the chase, his favourite 
pursuit, similar attempts have beeti made, hut they always recoiled 
on the heads of his enemies. Yet, notwithstanding the multitude of 
these plots, which would have unsettled the reason of many, he 
never allowed a blind suspicion to add to the victims of his policy ; 
and although, for his personal security, he was compelled to ^eep in 
an iron cage, he never harboured unnecessary alarm, that parent of 
Grime and blood in all usurpations. His lynx-like eye saw at once 
who was likely to invade his authority, and these knew their peril 
from the vigilance of a system which never relaxed. Entire self- 
reliance, a police such as perhaps no country in the world could 
equal, estaolishments well paid, services liberally rewarded, character 
and talent in each department of the state, himself keeping a strict 
watch over all, and trusting implicitly to none, with a daily personal 
supervision of ail this complicated state-machinery — such was the 
system which surmounted every peril, and not only maintained, but 
increased the power and political reputation of Zalim Sing, amidst 
the storms of war, rapine, treason, and political convulsions of more 
thwi half a century’s duration. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

/ialim regardfd as a legisUUoi'. — His political views on Hewar. — Koiah 
saerificed thereto. — His tyranny. — His superstition. — Makes a, tour of his 
dominions.-^Estahlishes a permanent camp. — Trains an army. — Adopts 
European anns asid discipltiie.— Revises the revenue system of Harouti. — The 
Pat61 system described. — Council of Four. — Extent of jurisdiclion. — The 
Bohoras described. — Their utility in the old farming aystemof India. — Patels 
usurp their infiuence. — Depression of the peasantry. — Patils circumvented, 
imprisoned, and fined. — Patel system destroyed. — Return to the old system. 
— .{/oral estimation of the peasant of Rtypootana.~-Modes of realising the 
land-revenue described. — Advantages and disadvantages. 

We are n6w to examine the Protector in another point of view, 
as the legislator and manager of the state whose conceros be was 
thus determined to rule. For a series of years, Kotah was but 
the wet-nurse to the child of his ambition, a design upon M^war, 
which engulphed as in a vortex all that oppression could extort from 
the industry of the people confided to his charge From his first 
acquaintance with the court of the Rana, in S. 1827, to the year 
1856, he never relinquished the hope of extending the same measure 
of authority over that state which he exerted in his own. To the 

{ )rosecution of this policy Harouti was sacrificed, and the cultivator 
owered to the condition of a serf. In the year ISIO, oppression 
was at its height ; the impoverished ryot, no longer able to pay the 
extra calls upon his industry, his cattle and the implements of his 
labour distrained, was reduced to despair. Many died from distress ; 
some fled, but where could they find refuge in the chaos around 
them ? The greater part were compelled to plough for hire, with 
the cattle and implements once their own, the very fields, their f^e- 
hold, which had been torn from them. From this system of uni- 
versal impoverishment, displayed at length in unthatched villages 
and untilled lands, the Regent was compelled to become farmer- 
general of Kotah. 

Fortunately for his suWecta, and for his own reputation, his sense 
of gratitude and friendship for the family of Inglia, — whose head, 
Baiia Rao, was then a prisoner in M^war, — involved him, in the 
attempt to obtain his release, in personal conflict with the Rana, and 
he was compelled to abandon for ever that long-cherished object of 
his ambition. It was then he perceived he h^ sacrificed the wel- 
fare of all classes to a phantom, and his vigorous understanding 
suggested a remedy, which was instantly adopted. 

Until the conspiracy of Mohaain in S. 1856, the Regent had resided 
in the castle, acting the part of the maire du palais of the old 
French monarchy ; but on his return from the release of Balia Rao, 
in S. 1860 (A.I). 1803-4), when the successes of the British arms 
disturbed the combination of the Mahrattas, and obliged them to 
send forth their disunited bands to seek by rapine what they had 
lost by our conquests, the Regent perceived the impolicy of such 
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permanent residence, and determined to come nearer to tlie point nl' 
danger. He had a double motive, eiicli ot'itself sufficiently powerful 
to justify the change: the first was a revision of the revenue system ; 
the other, to seek a more central position for a disposable camp’ 
which he might move to any point threatened by these j)redatoiy 
bodies. Though these were doubtless the real incetitives to the 
project, according to those who ought to have known the secret 
impulse of his mind, the change from tlie castle on the Chumbul to 
the tented fiehl proceeded from no more potent cause than an 
ominous owl, telling his tale to the moon from the pinnacle of his 
mansion. A meeting of the astrologers, and those vei-sed in prodi- 
gies, was convened, and it was decided that it would be temptin'^ 
konhar (fate) to abide longer in that dwelling. If this were the 
true motive, Zalim Sing’s mind only shared the grovelling supersti- 
tion of the most illustrious and most courageous of his nation, to 
whom there was no presage more appalling than a googoo on the 
house-top. But, in all likelihood, this was a political owl conjured 
up for the occasion ; one seen only in the mind’s eye of the Regent, 
and serving to cloak his plans. 

The soothsayers having in due form desecrated the dwelling of the 
Protector, he commenced a perambulation and survey of the long- 
neglected teiTitory, within wnich he determined henceforth to limtt 
his ambition. He then saw, and perhaps felt for, the miseries his 
mistaken policy liad occasioned; but the moral evil was consum- 
mated ; he had ruined the fortunes of one-third of the agriculturists, 
and the rest were depressed and heart-broken. The deficiency in 
his revenues spoke a truth no longer to be misinterpreted ; for his 
credit was so low in the mercantile world at this period, that his 
word and his bond were in equal disesteem. Hitherto he had shut 
his ears against complaint ; but funds were necessary to forward 
his views, and all pleas of inability were met by confiscation. It 
was evident that this evil, if not checked, must ultimately denude 
the state of the means of defence, and the fertility of his genius pre- 
sented various modes of remedy. He began by fixing upon a spot 
near the strong fortress of Qagrown, for a permanent camp, where he 
continued to reside, with merely a shed over his tent : and although 
the officer’s and men of rank had also thrown up sheds, he would 
admit of nothing more. All the despatches and newspapers were 
dated ‘ from the Clidoni^ or camp. 

The situation selected was most judicious, being nearly equi- 
distant from the two principal entrances to Harouti from the south, 
and touching the most insubordinate part of the Bhil population ; 
while he was close to the strong castles of Shirgurh and Gagrown, 
which he strengthened with the utmost care, making the latter the 
dep&t of his treasures and his arsenal He formed an army ; adopted 
the European arms and discipline ; appointed officer’s with the title 
of captain to his battalions, which had a regular nomenclature, and 
his ‘ royals’ {Eaj Pultun) have done as gallant service as ary that 
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move to any point, against any foe. iloreover, by this change, be 
was extricated from many pei-plexities and delays which a I'esidence 
in a capital necessarily engendere. 

Up to this period of his life, having been immersed in the troubled 
sea of political intrigue, the Protector had no better knowledge of 
the systems of revenue and landed economy than other Rangra, 
chieftains ; and he followed the immemorial usage termed lat’ha and 
biUtaie, or rent in kind by weight or measure, in proportion to the 
value of the soil or of the product. The Regent soon found the dis- 
advantages of this system, which afforded opportunity for oppression 
on the part of the collectors, and fraud on that of the tenant, both 
detrimental to the government, and serving only to enrich that 
vulture, the Patel. When this rapacious, yet indispensable medium 
between the peasant and rulei-, leagued with the collectors — and 
there was no control to exaction beyond the conscience of this con- 
stituted attomey of each township, either for the assessment or 
collection — and when, as we have so often stated, the Regent cared 
not for the means so that the supplies were abundant, nothing but. 
ruin could ensue to the ryot 

Having made himself master of the complicated details of the 
buttaie, and sifted every act of chicaneiy by the most inquisitorial 
process, he convoked all the Patels of the country, and took their 
depositions as to the extent of each pdUli, their modes of collection, 
their credit, character, and individual means ; and being tlujs enabled 
to fonn a rough computation of the .size and revenues of each, hu 
rc-cominenced his tour, made a. clMkhwuU, or measurement of the 
lands of each township, and clas-sitied them, according to soil and 
I'ertility, as peewal. or irrigated ; geyrma, of gooil soil, but dependant 
on the heavens; and vwrmi, including pasturage and mountain- 
tracts. He then, having formed an average fi'om the accounts of 
many years, instituted a fixed m'oney-rent, ami declared that the 
buttaie. system, or that of payment in kind, was at an end. But 
even in this he shewed severity ; for he reduced the jureeb, or 
.standard measure, by a third, and added a fourth to his avenges. 
Doubtless he argued that the profit which the Patels looked forwaid 
to would admit of this increase, and detemined that his vigilanco 
should be more than a match for their ingenuity. 

Having thus adjusted the rents of the fisc, the dues of the Patel 
were fixed at one and a half annas per beega on all tlie lands con- 
stituting a p&tdU ; and as his pei'sonal lands were on a favoui'cd 
footing and paid a much smaller i-ate than the lyot’s, he was Jed to 
understand that any exaction beyond what was authorized would 
.subject him to confiscation. Thu.s the dues on collection wouLi 
I'ealize to the Pat4l from five to fifteen thousand rupees annually. 
The anxiety of these men to be reinstated in their trusts was evinced 
by the immense offers they made, of ten, twenty, and even fifty 
thousand rupees. At one sU’oke he put ten lacs,, m- £100,000 sier- 
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ling, into liis exhausted treasury, by the amount of nuszeranas, or 
fines of relief ou their re-induction into office. The ryot hoped for 
better days ; for notwithstanding the assessment was heavy, he saw 
the limit of exaction, and that the door was closed to all subordinate 
oppression. Besides the spur of hope, he had that of fear, to quicken 
his exertions; for with the promulgation of the edict substituting 
raoney-rent for huttaie, the ryot was given to underetand that ‘ no 
account of the seasons’ would alter or lessen the established dues of 
the state, and that uncultivated lands would be made over by the 
Patel to those who would cultivate them ; or if none would take 
them, they would be incorpoiated with the khas or personal farms 
of the Regent. In all cases, the Patdls were declared responsible for 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Hitherto this body of men hnd’ an incentive, if not a license, to 
plunder, being subject to an annual or triennial tax termed patil- 
burmv. This was annulled ; and it was added, that if they fulfilled 
tlieir contract with the state without oppressing the subject, they 
should be protected and honoured. Thus these Patels, the elected 
representatives of the village and the shields of the ryot, became the 
direct officers of the crown. It was the Regent’s interest to con- 
ciliate a body of men, on whose exertions the prosperity of the state 
mainly depended; and they gladly and unanimously entered into 
his views. Oolden bracelets and turbans, the signs of inauguration, 
were given, with a “ grant of office,” to each Pat«, and they departed 
to their several trusts. 

A few reflections obtrude themselves on the contemplation of such 
a picture. It will hardly fail to strike the reader, how perfect are 
the elements for the formation of a representative government in 
these regions ; for eveiy state of Rajwarra is similarly constituted ; 
ex uno disce omnes. The Pat6lfl would only require to be joined by 
the representatives of the commercial body, and these are already 
formed, of Rajpoot blood, deficient neither in nerve nor political saga- 
city, compared with any class on earth; often composing the ministry, 
or heading the ar-mies in battle. It is needless to puSi the parallel 
farther ; but if it is the desire of Britain to promote this system in 
the east, to enthrone liberty on tlie ruins of bondage, and call forth 
the energies of a grand national pwnckaSt, the materials are ample 
without the risk of innovation beyond the mere extent of members. 
We should have the aristocratic Tltakoors (the Rajpoot barons), 
the men of wealth, and the representatives of agriculture, to settle 
the limits and maintain the principles of their ancient patriarchal 
system. A code of criminw and civil law, perfectly adequate, 
could be compiled from their sacred books, their records on stone, or 
traditional customs, and sufficient might be deducted froni the 
revenues of the state to maintain municipal forces, which could unite 
if public safety were endangered, while the equestrian order would 
furnish ail state parade, and act as a moveable army. 

But to return to our subject, Out of this numerous body of 
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Patels. Zalim selected four of the most intelligent and experienced, 
of whom he formed a council attached to the Presence. At fir.st 
their duties were confined to matteie of revenue; soon those of 
police were superadded, and at length no matter of internal regula- 
tion was transacted without their advice. In all cases of doubtful 
decision, they were the court of appeal from provincial puncliafits, 
and even from those of the cities and the capital itself. Thus they 
performed the three-fold duties of a board of revenue, of justice, ami 
of police, and perhaps throughout the world, there never was a 
police like that of Zalim Sing: there was not one Fouche, hut four; 
and a net of espminage was spread over the country, out of who.se 
meshes nothing could escape. 

Such was the Patdl system of Kotah. A sy.stem so rigid had its 
alloy of evil; the veil of secrecy, so essential to commci'cial pursuits, 
was rudely drawn aside; every transaction was exposed to iho 
Regent, and no man felt safe from the inquisitoiiai visits of the spies 
of this council. A lucky speculation was immediately reported, ami 
tho Regent hastened to .share in the success of the speculator. Alarm 
and disgust were the consequence ; the spirit of trade was damped ; 
none were assured of the just returns or their industrj'; but there 
was no security elsewhere, and at Kotah only the Protector dared to 
injure them. 

Tlic council of Venice was not more arbitrary than tlic patel I'oard 
of Kotah; even the minister saw tho swoid suspended over their 
heads, while they were hated as much as feared l)y ail but the 
individual who recognized their utility. 

It would be imagined that, with a council so vigilant the Regnu 
Would feel perfectly secure. Not so ; he had spies over them. In 
short, to use the phra.se of one of his ministei-s. — a man of uente 
pereeption and powerful understanding, when talking of the vigour 
of His mental vision, — when his physical organs had failed, j}dnC 
]H<i, e.iir moot toUid, whicli we will not translate. 

The Patel, now the virtual master of the peasantry, was awaro 
that fine and confiscation would follow the discovery of diieot 
oppre.ssion of the ryots ; but there were many indirect modes by 
which he could attain his object, and he took tho most secure, tlio 
medium of their necessities. Hitherto, the impoverished hasbiind- 
man had his wants supplied by the Bohora, the simctioned iism ci' 
Ilf each village ; now, the ))rivile^ed Patel usurped his function.s, and 
bound him by a double chain toliis purposes. But we must explain 
the functions of the Boliom, in order to show the extent of subordi- 
nation in which the ryot was placed. 

The Boliom of Rajpootana is the Melaijcr of the ancient system 
■ if France. He furaishes the cultivator with whatever he require,, 
for his pursuits, whether cattle, implements, or seed; and suppor'.i 
him and his family throughout the season until the crop i.-^ rfstdy 
for the sickle, when a settlement, of accounts takes ('-bo’e, Tlii' i.. 
done in two ways: either '^y a cash paymi.'nt wn;; -tii-ulatw! 
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interest accordijig to tlic risk previously agreed upon; or, more 
commonly, by a specified share of the crop, in which the Boluyra 
takes the risk of bad seasons with the husbandman. The utility of 
such a person under an oppressive government, where the ryot can 
store up nothing for the future, may readily be conceived ; he is, in 
fact, indispensable. Mutual honesty is required; for extortion on 
the part of the Bdliora would lose him liis clients, and dishonesty 
on that of the peasant would deprive him of his only resource 
against the sequestration of his patrimony. Accordingly, this 
monied middle-man enjoyed great consideration, being regarded as 
the patron of the husbandman. Every peasant had his particular 
Bohora, and not unfrequently from the adjacent village in prefeienco 
to his own. 

Such was the state of things when the old system of lat’ha buttaie 
was commuted for beegoU, a specific money-rent apportioned to the 
area of the land. The Pat^l, now tied down to the simple duties of 
collection, could touch nothing but his dues, unless he leagued with 
or overturned the Boluyin; and in either case there was risk from 
the lynx-eyed sci'utiny of the Regent. They, accordingly, adopted 
the middle course of alarming his cujudity, which the following 
expedient effected. When the crep was ripe, the peasant would 
demand permission to cut it. “ Pay your rent first,” was the reply. 
The Bohorn was apiilied to : but his fears had been awakened by a 
caution not to lend money to one on whom the government had 
claims. There was no alternative but to mortgage to the harpy Patel 
a portion of the produce of his fields. This was the precise point at 
wnich he aimed ; he took the crop at his own valuation, and gave his 
receipt that the dues of government were satisfied; demanding a certi- 
ficate to the effect “ that having no funds forthcoming when the rent 
•' was required, and being unable to raise it, the mortgagor voluntarily 
“ assigned, at a fair valuation, a share of the produce.” In this 
manner did the Patels hoard immense quantities of grain, and as 
Kotah became the granary of Rajpootana, they accumulated great 
wealth, while the peasant, never able to reckon on the fruits of 
his industry, was depressed and impoverished. The Regent could 
not long be kept in ignorance of these extortions ; but the treasuiy 
overflowed, and he did not sufficiently heed the miseries occasioned 
by a system which added fresh lands by sequestiation to the homo 
farms, now the object of his especial solicitude. 

Matters proceeded thus until the yearS. 1867 (AD. 1811), when, 
like a clap of thunder, mandates of aircst were issued, and eveiy 
Patdl in Kotah was placed in fetters, and his property under the 
seal of the state ; the ill-gotten wealth, as usual, flowing into the 
exchequer of the Protector. Few escaped heavy fines; one only 
was enabled altogether to evade the vigilance of the police, and he 
had wisely remitted his wealth, to the amount of seven lacs, or 
£70,000, to a foreign country ; and from this individual case, a 
judgment may be formed of the prey these coimorante were com- 
pelled to disgorge. 
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It is to lie interred fcliat the Regent must have well weighed the 
present good against the evil he incurred, in destroying in one 
moment the credit and efficacy of such an engine of power as the 
fdULi system he had established. The Council of Four maintained 
their post, notwithstanding the humiliated condition of their com- 
peers ; though their influence could not Jail to be weakened by the 
discredit attached to the body, Tlie system Zalim had so artfully 
introduced being thus entirely disorganized, he was induced to push 
still further the resources of his energetic mind, by the extension of 
liis personal fai-ms. In describing the formation and management of 
these, we shall better pourtray the character of the Regent than by 
the most laboured summary : the acts will paint the man, 

Before, however, we enter upon this singular part of his history, 
it is necessary to develop the ancient agricultural system of Harouti, 
to which he returned when the pdtiU was broken up. In the 
execution of this design, we must speak both of the soil and the 
occupants, whose moral estimation in the minds of their rulers must 
materially influence their legislative conduct. 

The ryot of India, like the progenitor of all tillers of tlie earth, 
bears the brand of vengeance on his forehead ; for as Cain was cursed 
by the Almighty, so wera the cultivators of India by Ramachund, 
as a class whom no lenity could render honest or contented. When 
the hero of Ayodia left Ills kingdom for Lanka, he enjoined his 
minister to foster the ryots, that he might hear no complaints on his 
returm Aware of the fi-uitlessness of the attempt, yet determined 
to guard against all just cause of complaint, the minister reversed 
the ‘niatma, or grairi measure, taking tlie share of the crown from 
the smaller end, exactly one-half of what was sanctioned by imme- 
morial usage. When Rama returned, the cultivators assembled in 
bodies at each stage of his journey, and complained of the innova- 
tions of the minister. “What had he done?” “ Reveraed the 
“ mauna." The monarch dismissed thein with his curse, as “ a race 
“ whom no favour could conciliate, and who belonged to no one a 
phrase which to this hour i.s proverbial, ' ryot kdsei cd ntUiyn hyn 
and the sentence is confirmed by the historians of Alexander, who 
tell us that they lived unmolested amidst all intestine wars ; that 
" they only till the ground and pay tribute to the king,” enjoying an 
amnesty from danger when the common wealth suffered, which must 
tend to engender a love of soil more than patriotism. It would 
appear as if the Regent of Kotah had availed himself of the anathema 
of Rama in his estimation of the moi'al virtues of his subjects, wlio 
were Helots in condition if not in name. 

We proceed to the modes of realizing the dues of the state, in 
which the character and condition of the peasant will be further 
developed. There are four modes of levj'ing the land-tax, three of 
which are common throughout Rajwana ; the fourth is more peculiar 
to Harouti and Mewar. The first and most ancient is that of butt'dc, 
or ‘ payment in kind,’ practised before metallic cuircncy was invented. 
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The system of hiUtale extends, however, only to corn ; for sugar-cane, 
cotton, hemp, poppy, al, kosoomba, ginger, turmeiic, and other dyes 
and drugs, and ail gai'deii stuffs, pay a rent in money. This rent was 
arbitrary and -variable, according to the necessities or justice of the 
ruler. In both countries five to ten rupees per beega are demanded 
for sugar-cane ; three to five for cotton, poppy, hemp, and oil-plant ; 
and two to four for the rest. But when heaven was bounteous, 
avarice and oppression rose in their demands, and seventy rupees per 
beei^a were exacted for the sugar-cane, thus pai-alyzing the industry 
of *he cultivator, and rendering abortive the beneficence of the 
Almighty. 

Buttaie or ‘ division in kind,’ varies with tlie season.? and their 
products ; 

1st. — The ‘^ndlu, or ' summer harvest,’ when wheat, barley, and a 
variety of pulses, as gram, moth, moong, til, are raised. The share of 
the state in these varies with the fertility of the soil, from one-fourth, 
oue-third, and two-fifths, to one-half — the extreme fractions being 
the maximum and minimum ; those of one-thii-d and two-fifths 
are the most univei-sally admitted as the share of the crown. But 
besides this, there are dues to the artificers and mechanics, whose 
labour to the village is compensated by a share of the harvest from 
each cultivator ; which allowances reduce the portion of the latter 
to one-half of the gi’oss produce of his industry, which if he realize, 
he is contented and thrives. 

The second harvest is the sidloo, or ' autumnal,’ and consists of 
or Iwoto, (Indian com,) of jo&r, bajri, the two chief kinds of 
maize, and tU or sesamum, witli other small seeds, such as kaiigm,* 
with many of the pulses. Of all these, one-half is exacted by the 
state. 

Such is the system of buttaie ; let us describe that of koonl.^ 
Koont is the conjectural estimate of the quantity [of the standing 
crop on a measured surface, by the officers' of the government in 
conjunction -with the proprietors, when the shave of the state is 
converted into cash at the average rate of the day, and the peasant 
is debited the amount. So exactly can those habitually exercised 
in this method estimate the quantity of grain produced on a given 
surface, that they seldom err beyond one-twentieth part of the crop. 
Should, however, the cultivator deem his crop over-estimated, he 
has the power to cut and weigh it ; and this is termed lat'lia. 

The third is a tax in money, according to admeasurement of tlie 
field, assessed previously to cultivation. 

* PanieuM ltcdicum, produced abundantly in the valley of the Ehine, as 
well as mukhi, there called Vekh corn ; doubtless the maizes would alike grow 
ill perfection. 

t It would be more correct to say that hatiaie, or ‘ payment in kind,’ is 
divided into two branches, viz., koont and lat’ka ; the first being a portion of 
the standing crop by conjectural estimate ; the other by actual measure, after 
reaping and thrashing. 
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The fourth is a mixed tax, of both money and produce. 

Neither of these raode-s is free from objection. That of koont, or 
conjectural estimate of the standing crop, is, however, liable to much 
greater abuse than lat'ha, or measurement of the grain. In the first 
case, it is well known that by a bribe to the officer, he will koont a 
field at ten maunds, which may realize twice the quantity ; for the 
chief guariintees to honesty are fear of detection, and instinctive 
morality ; feeble safeguards, even in more civilized states than 
Rajwana. If he be so closely watched that he must make a fair 
koont, or estimate, he will still find means to extort money the 
ryot, one of which is, by procrastinating the estimate when the ear 
is ripe, and when every day’s delay is a certain loss. In short, a 
celebrated superintendent of a district, of great credit both for zeal 
and honesty, confessed, " we are like tailors ; we can cheat you to 
“ your face, and you cannot perceive it." The ryot prefers the loont ; 
the process is soon over, and he has done with the government ; but 
in ZatVics, the means are varied to perplex and cheat it ; beginning 
with the reaping, when, with a liberal hand, they leave something 
for the gleaner; then, a "tithe for the ioojyi, or ‘ sickle then, 
the thrashing ; and though they muzzle the ox who treads out tlie 
corn, they do not their own mouths, or those oftheir family. Again, 
if not convertible into coin, they ai-e debited and allowed to store it 
up, and " the rats are sure to get into the pits.” In both cases, the 
emnahs, or village-watchmen, are appointed to watch the crops, as 
soon as the ear begins to fill; yet all is insufficient to check the 
system of pillage ; for the ryot and his family begin to feed upon 
tlie heads of Indian corn and maize the moment they affoi-d the least 
nourisliment. The s/uzJKtZi, receiving his emoluments from the 
husbandman as well as from the crown, inclines more to his fellow- 
citizen ; and it is asserted that one-fouvth of the crop, and even 
a third, is frequently made away with before the share of the 
government can be fixed. 

Yet the system of lat’ha. was pursued by the Regent before he 
commenced that of p&tiU, which has no slight analogy to the 
pennanent system of Bengal,* and was attended with similar 
results, — distress, confiscation, and sale, to the utter exclusion of the 
hereditary principle, the veiy corner-stone of Hindu society. 

* The pat^l of Harouti, like the zemindar of Bengal, was answerable for tlie 
revenues : the one, however, was hereditaiy only during pleasure ; the other 
perpetually so. The extent, of their authorities was equal. 
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CHAPTER Vlil. 

FurmUg sgslm of Zaliin Sing.— Extent to which it has been carried.— lu 
prosperity fcUlacmis and transitory. — Details of the systeia.-SoU of Kutah. 

The Eegent introduces foreign ptonghs. — Area adtivated. — Net produce . — 

7alue.~-Graiii pits.— Prices in plenty atvi famine.— Zaliw. sells in one year 
grain to the amount <f a million sterling.— Monopoly.— The tithe, or new tax 
on exported graiH.—The]\xgm, or tax-gatherer.— Impolicy of this tax.— Gross 
reoenue (f Koialt. — Qpiwm monopoly. — Tax on widows. — On the nuiidieant. 
—Gonrd-iax.—Sroom-tax. — The Regent detested by the bards. — Province of 
Koialt at this period, and at assumption of the goeenment, conirasled.— 
Question as to tlte •rnorai result <f his improvements. 

Let us proceed with the most prominent feature of the Regent’s 
internal adrainistovtion — his farming monop<ily — to which he is 
mainly indebted for the reputation lie enjoys throughout Rajpootana. 
The superficial observer, who can with difficulty fiud a path through 
tlie corn-fields which cover the face of Harouti, will dwell witli 
rapture upon the effects of a system in which he discovers nothing 
but energy and efficiency : ho cannot tmce the remote causes of this 
deceptive prosperity, wliich originated in moral and political injus- 
tice. It was because his own tyranny had produced unploughed 
fields and deserted villages, starving husbandmen jvnd a diminishing 
population ; it was with the distrained implements and cattle of his 
subjects, and in order to prevent the injurious effects of so much 
waste land upon the revenue, that Zalim.commenced a system which 
has made "hm fanner-geneval of Harouti ; and he has carried it to 
an astonishing extent. There is not a nook or a patch in Harouti, 
where grain can be produced, which his plougn.s do- not visit 
Forests nave disappeared ; even the barren rocks nave been covered 
with exotic soil, and the mountain’s side, inaccessible to the plough, 
is turned up with a spud, and compelled to yield a crop. 

In S. 1840 (A.D. 1784), Zalim possessed only two or three hundred 
ploughs, which in a few years increased to eight hundred. At the 
commencement of what they term the new era {fiya eamval) in the 
history of landed property of Kotah, the introduction of the pdtdi 
system, the number was doubled ; and at the present time* no less 
than four thousand "ploughs, of double yoke, employing sixteen 
thon^nd oxen, are used in the farming system of this extraordinary 
man ; to which may be added one thousand more ploughs and four 
thousand oxen employed on the estates of the prince, and the 
different members ofhis family. 

This is the Secret of the Raj Rana’s power and reputation ; and to 
the wealth extracted from her soil, Kotah owes her preservation 
from the ruin which befel the states around her during the convul- 
sions of the last half century, when one after another sank into 
decay. But although sagacity marks the plan, and unexampled 


* This was drawn up in 1820-21. 
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energy superintends its details, we must, on examining the founda- 
tions of the system either morally or politically, pronounce its effects 
a mere paroxysm of prosperity, arising from stimulating causes 
which present no guarantee of permanence. Despotism has wi'ought 
this magic effect : there is not one, from the noble to the peasant, 
who has not felt, and who does pot still feel, its presence. When 
tho arm of the octagenarian Protector shall be withdrawn, and the 
authority transferred to his son, who possesses none of the father's 
energies, then will the impolicy of the system become apparent. It 
was from the sequestrated estates of the valiant Kara chieftain, and 
that grinding oppression which thinned Harouti of its t^cultural 
population, and left the lands waste, that the Regent found scope 
for his genius. The fields, which had descended from father to son 
through the lapse of ages, the unalienable right of the peasant, were 
seized, in spite of law, custom, or tradition, on every defalcation ; 
and it is even affirmed that he sought pretexts to obtain such lands 
as from their contiguity or fertility he coveted, and that hundreds 
were thus deprived of their inheritance. In vain we look for the 
peaceful hamlets which once studded Harouti ; we discern instead 
the orie, or farm-house of the Regent, which would be beautiful 
were it not erected on the property of the subject ; but when wo 
enquire the ratio which the cultivators bear to the cultivation, and 
the means of enjoyment this artificial system has left them, and find 
that the once independent proprietor, who claimed a sacred right of 
inheritance,* now ploughs like a serf the fields formerly his own. 
all our perceptions of moral justice are shocked. 

The love of country and the passion for possessing land are strong 
throughout Rajpootana; while there is a hope of existence, the 
cultivator clings to tho ' bapota' and in Harouti this atnw pattite is 
so invincible, that, to use their homely phrase, “ he would rather 
“ fill his pait in slavery there, than live in luxury abroad.” But 
where could they fly to escape oppression ? All around was desola- 
tion ; armies perambulated tne country, with rapid strides, in each 
other’s train, " one to another still succeeding.” To this evil Kotah 
was comparatively a stranger ; the Protector was the only plunderer 
within his domains. Indeed, the inhabitants of the surrounding 
states, from the year 1865, when rapine was at its height, flocked 


* Throughout the Boondi territory, where no Regent has innovated on the 
established laws of inheritance, by far the greater part of the land is the 
absolute property of the cultivating fj/ot. who can sell or mortgage it. There is 
a curious tradition that this right was obtained by one of the ancient princes 
making a general sale of the crown land, reaerving .only the tax. In Boondi, 
if a lyot becomes unable, from pecuniary wants or otherwise, to cultivate his 
lands, he lets them ; and custom has established /oicr annas per beega of 
irrigated land, and two annas for gorma, that dependant on the heavens, or a 
share of the produce in a s imila r propoiiion, as his right. If in exile, front 
whatever cause, he can assign this share to trustees ; and, the more strongly to 
mark his inalienable right in such a case, the trustees reserve on his account 
two seers on every maund of produce, which is emphatically termed “ lo'i: 

“ cd Ikoni.f the ‘'dnes of the patrimonial soil.' 
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into Kotali, and fiUed up the chasm which oppression liad produced 
in the population But with the banishment of predatory war, and 
the return of industry to its own field of exertion, tliis fanacea for 
the wounds which the ruler has inflicted will disappear ; and 
although the vast resources of tlie Regent’s mind may check the 
appeai’ance of decay, while his faculties survive to superintend this 
\ast and complicated system, it must ultimately, from the want of 
a principle of pei-manence, fall into rapid disorganization. We 
proceed to the details of the system, which will afford fresh proofs 
of the talent, industiy, and vigilance of this singular character. 

The soil of Kotah is a rich tenacious mould, resembling the best 
parts of lower Malwa. The single plough is unequal to breaking it 
up, and the Regent has introduced the plough of double yoke from 
the Concan. His cattle are of the first qimity, and equally fit for 
the park or tire plough. He purchases at aJl the adjacent faire, 
chiefly in his own dominions, and at the annual mild (fair) of his 
favourite city Jludm-Patun. He has tried those of Marwar and of 
the desert, famed for a superior race of cattle ; but he found that the 
transition from their sandy regions to the deep loam of Harouti soon 
disabled them. 

Each plough or team is equal to the culture of one hundred 
bccgas ; consequently 4,000 ploughs will cultivate 400,000 during 
each harvest, and for both 800,000, nearly 300,000 English acres. 
The soil is deemed poor which does not yield seven to ten maunds* 
of wheat per beega, and five to seven of millet and Indian corn. But 
to take a very low estimate, and allowing for bad seasons, we may 
assume four maunds per beega as the average produce, (though 
double would not be deemed an exaggerated average) : this will give 
3,200,000 maunds of both products, wheat and millet, and the pro- 
portion of the former to the latter is as three to two. Let us estimate 
the value of this. In seasons of abundance, twelve rupees per 
miawniyf in equal quantities of both gr-ains, is the average ; at tins 
time (July 1820), notwithstanding the preceding season has been" a 
failure throughout Rajwarra, (though there was a prospect of an 
excellent one), and grain a dead weight, eighteen rupees per mawni 
is the current price, and may be quoted as the average standard of 
Harouti : above is approximating to dearness, and below to the 
reverse. But if we take the average of the year of actual plenty, or 
twdve rupeesj per mauni of equal quantities ofwheatandjoar, or 
one rupee per maund, the result is thirty-two lacs of rupees annual 
income. 

Let us endeavour to calculate how much of this becomes net pro- 

* A maund is seventy-five pounds. 

+ Orain Mea/mre of Rajpootana. — 76 pounds ■= 1 seer. 

43 seers = 1 maund. 

12 maunds = 1 manni. 

100 maunis « 1 manassa. 

X It does descend as low as eight rupees per mauni for wheat and barley, 
and four for the millets, in seasons of excessive abundance. 
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duce towards the expenses of the government, and it will be seen 
that the charges are about one-third the gross amount. 

Expenses. 

Establishments — via., feeding cattle and servants, 
wear and tear of geai-, and clearing the fields — 


one-eighth of the gross amount,* or 4,00,000 

Seed 0,00,000 

Replacing 4!, 000 oxen annually, at 20s 80,000 

Extras 20,000 


11,00,000 


We do not presume to give tliis, or even the gross amount, a.s 
more than an approximation to the truth ; but the Regent himself 
has mentioned that in one year' the casualties in oxen amounted to 
five thousand ! We have allowed one-fourth, for an ox will work 
well seven years, if taken care of. Thus, on the lowest scale, sup- 
posing the necessities of the government required tho giain to be 
sold in the year it was raised, twenty lacs will be tho net profit of 
the Regent’s fams. But he has abundant resources without being 
forced into the market before the favourable moment ; until when, 
the produce is hoarded up in subterranean granaries. Eveiything 
in these regions is simple, yet efficient ; we will describe tho grain- 
pits. 

These pits or trenches are fixed on elevated dry spots; theii- sizo 
being according to the nature of the soil. Ail tho prcpanition they 
undergo is the incineiutiou of certain vegetable subitanccs, .and 
lining tho sides and bottom with wheat or barley stuljble. 'J’lio 
grain is then deposited in the pit, covered over with straw, ami a 
terrace of earth, about eighteen inches in height, and projecting in 
front beyond the orifice of the pit, is raised over it. This is secured 
with a coating of clay and cow-dun§, which resists even the mon- 
soon, and is renewed as the torrents injure it. Thus the grain may 
remain for yeais without injury, while the heat whicli is extricated 
checks germination, and detera rats and white ants. Thus ilie 
Regent has seldom less than fifty lacs of maunds in various parts of 
the countiy, and it is on emergencies, or in bad seasons, that these 
stores see the light ; when, instead of twelve rupees, the Tixauni rmis 
as high as forty, or the famine price of sixty. Then these pits arc 
mines of gold ; the Regent having frequently sold in one year sixty 
lacs of maunds. In S. 1860, (or A-D. 1804), during tho Mahratlii. 
war, when Holcar was in the Bhurtpoor state, and predatory arniic' 
were moving in every direction, and when famine aud war 

* It is not uncommon in. Rajwarra, when the means of iiidivifluals prcwiit 
them from cultivating their own lands, to hire out the 's<liole with nicii aii'l 
implements ; for the use of which nni-el^ktU of the produce is tlie establish' d 
consideration. VVe have applied this in the rough eitimote of the twitemcs of 
the Resent's farming system. 
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conjoined to desolate the countiy, Kotah fed the whole population 
of ^jwarm, and supplied all these roving hordes. In that season, 
gi-ain being fifty-five mpees per mauni, he sold to the enormous 
amount of one croi'e of nupees, or a 'm/illion sterling ! 

Reputable merchants of the Mahajip tribe refrain from speculating 
in grain, from the most liberal feelings, esteeming it dlierm nvkyn 
hyn, 'a want of charity.' The humane Jain sncrchant says, “to 
'■ hoard up grain, for the purpose of taking advantage of human 
“ misery, may bring riches, but never profit.” 

According to the only accessible documents, the whole ci-own- 
levenue of Kotah from tfce tax in kind, amounted, under bad monu- 
ment, to twenty-five lacs of rppees. This is all the Regent admits 
he collects from (to use his own phrase) his handful {'puch4fward) of 
soil ; of course he does not include his own farming system, but only 
the amount rtused from the cultivator. He confesses that two-thir^ 
of the superficial area of Kotah were waste ; but that this is now 
reversed, there being two-thirds cultivated, and only one-third waste, 
and this comprises mountain, forest, common, &;c. 

In S. 1866 (A.D. 1809), as if industry were not already sufficiently 
shackled, the Regent established a new tax on all corn exported 
from his dominions. It was termed h/A'ho, and amounted to a rupee 
and a half per mm/ni. This tax — not less unjust in origin than 
vexatious in operation — woi-se than even the infamous gahdle, or 
the droit d’aubaine of France — was another fruit of monopoly. It 
was at first confined to the grower, though of course it fell indirectly 
on the consumer ; but the Jagdti, or chief collector of the customs, 
a man after the Regent’s own heart, was so pleased with its e&- 
ciency on the veiy first tiial, that he advised his master to push it 
farther, and it was accordingly levied as well on the farmer as the 
purchaser. An item of ten lacs was at once added to the budget ; 
and as if this were insufficient to stop all competition between the 
Regent-farmer-general and his subjects, three, four, nay even five 
lu^os, have been levied fi-om the same grain before it was retailed 
for consumption. Kotah exhibited the picture of a people, if not 
absolutely starving, yet living in penury in the midst of plenty. 
Neither the lands of his chiefs nor those of his ministei-s were exenmt 
from the operation of this tax, and all were at the mercy of the 
Jagdti, from whose arbitrary will there was no appeal. It had 
reined the veiy height of oppression about the perio(j of the alliance 
with the British government. This collector had become a part of 
his system ; and if the Regent required a few lacs of ready money, 
Johookum, ‘your commands,’ was the reply. A list was made out 
of ‘ aiTears of lut’ho,’ and friend and foe, minister, hanker, trader, 
and farmer, had a circular. Remonstrance was not only vain but 
dangerous : even his ancient friend, the Pundit Belial, had twenty- 
five thousand rupees to pay in one of these schedules ; the hoiniM 
d'affaires of one of his confidential chiefs, five thousand ; bis own 
foreign rmnister a shai'e, and many bankers of tho town, four 
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thousand, five thousand, and ten thousand each. The term lut’ho 
was an abuse of language for a forced contribution : in fact the ob- 
noxious and well-known dmd of Rajwarra. It alienated the minds 
of all men, and nearly occasioned the Regent’s ruin ; for scarcely 
was their individual sympathy expressed, when the Kara princes 
conspired to emancipate themselves from his interminable and gal- 
ling protection. 

When the English government came in contact with Rajwarra, it 
was a piiraaiy principle of the universal protective alliance to pro- 
claim that it was for the benefit of the governed as well as the 
govemora, since it availed little to destroy the wolves without, if 
they were con.signcd to the lion within. But there are and must be 
absurd inconsistencies, even in the policy of western legislators, 
where one set of principles is applied to all. Zalim soon discovered 
that the fashion of the day was to ’pv.runi'rush, ‘ foster the ryot.’ 
The odious character of the tax was diminished, and an edict limited 
its operation to the farmer, the seller, and the purchaser; and So 
anxious was he to conceal this weapon of oppression, that the very 
name of lut’ho was abolished, and aowde hasil, or ' extraordinaries,’ 
substituted. This item is said stOl to amount to five lacs of rupees. 

Thus did the skill and rigid system of the Regent exact from his 
■puchewara of soil, full fifty lacs of rupees. We must also recollect 
that nearly five more are to be addea on account of the household 
lands of the members of his own and the prince’s family, which is 
almost sufiicient to cover their expenses. 

What will the European practical farmer, of enlarged means and 
experience, think of the man who ari'anged this complicated system, 
and who, during forty years, has superintended its details ? What 
opinion will he form of his vigour of mind, who, at the age of four- 
scoi'e years, although blind and palsied, still superintends and main- 
tains this system ? lATiat will he think of the tenacity of memory, 
which bears graven thereon, as on a tablet, an account of all these 
vast depositories of grain, with their varied contents, many of them 
the store of years past ; and the power to check the slightest errors 
of the intendant or this vast accumulation ; while, at the same time, 
he regulates the succession of crops throughout this extensive range ? 
Such is the minute topographical knowledge which the Regent 
possesses of his country, that every field in every farm is fami- 
liar to him : and woe to the superintendent havtldar if he discovers 
a fallow nook that ought to bear a crop. 

Yet vast as this system is, overwhelming as it would seem to 
moat minds, it formed but a part of the political engine conducted 
and kept in action by his single powers. The detaUs of his adminis- 
tration, internal as well as external, demanded unremitted vigilance. 
The formation, the maintenance, and discipline of an army of twenty 
thousand men, his fortresses, arsenals, and their complicated minutisD, 
were amply sufficient for one mind. The daily account Irom his 
police, consisting of sevenil hundred eiaissarics, besides the equally 
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numerous reports from the head of each district, would have 
distracted an ordinary head, “ for the winds could not enter and 
■' leave Harouti without being reported.” But when, in addition to 
all this, it is known that the Eegent was a pi-actical merchant, a 
speculator in exchanges, that he encouraged the mechanical arts, 
fostered foreign industiy, pursued even horticulture, and, to use his 
own words, “ considered no trouble thrown away which made the 
“ rupee return sixteen and a half annas, with whom can he be 
“ compared ?”* Literature, philosophy, and excerpto! from' the grand 
historical epics, were the amusements of his hour-s of r-elaxation ; 
but here we anticipate, for we have not yet finished the review of 
his economical character. His monopolies, especially that of grain, 
not only influenced his own market, but afiected all the adjacent 
countries ; and when speculation in opium ran to such a demoraliz- 
ing excess in consequence of the British government monopolizing 
the entire produce of the poppy cultivated throughout M^wa, he 
took advantage of the inania, and by his sales or purchases raised 
or depressed the market at pleasure. His gardens, scattered 
throughout the country, still supply the markets of the towns and 
capital with vegetables, and his forests furnish them with fuel. 

So rigid was his system of taxation, that nothing escaped it. 
There was a heavy tax on widows who remarried. Even the gourd 
of the mendicant paid a tythe, and the ascetic in his cell had a 
domiciliary visit to ascertain the gains of mendicity, in order that a 
jrortion should go to the exigencies of the state. The toomba burrdr, 
or ‘ gourd-tax,’ was abolished after forming for a twelvemonth part 
of the fiscal code of Harouti, and then not through any scruples of 
the Regent, but to satisfy his friends. Akin to this, and even of a 
lower grade, was the jahroo-burrdr, or ‘ broom-tax,’ which continued 
for ten years ; but the many lampoons it provoked from the satirical 
Bluit operated on the more sensitive feelings of his son, Madlid Sing, 
who obtained its repeal. 

Zalim was no favourite with the bards ; and that he had little 
claim to their consideration may be inferred from the following 
anecedote. A celebiuted rhymer was reciting some laudatory stanzas, 
which the Regent received rather coldly, observing with a sneer, 
that “ they told nothing but lies, though be should be happy to 
“ listen to their effusions when ti'uth was the foundation.” The 
poet replied, that “ he found truth a most unmarketable commodity ; 
" nevertheless, he had some of that at his service and stipulating 
for forgiveness if they offended, he gave the Protector his picture m 
a string of improvised stanzas, so full of vis (poison), that the lands 
of the whole fraternity were resumed, and none of the order have 
ever since been admitted to his presence. 

Though rigid in bis observance of the ceremonies of religion, and 
sharingin the prevailing superstitions of his country, he never allows 
the accidental circumstance of birth or caste to affect his policj. 


* There are sixteen amuM to a rupee. 
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Offences a^iiist the state admit of no indemnity, be the offender a 
Brahmin or a bal'd ; and if these classes engage in trade, they experi- 
ence no exemption from imposts. 

Such is an outline of the territorial arrangements of the Regent 
Zahm Sing. When power was assigned to him, he found the state 
limited to Kailwarra on the east ; he has extendi it to the verge of 
the Plateau, and the foi-tress which guards its a.scent, at first rented 
from the Mahrattas, is now by treaty his own. He took possession 
of the reins of power with an empty treasury and {hirty-two lacs of 
accumulating debt. He found the means of defence a few dilapi- 
dated fortresses, and a brave but unmanageable feudal army. He 
has, at an immense cost, put the fortresses into the most complete 
state of defence, and covered their ramparts with many hundred 
pieces of cannon ; and he has raised and maintains, in lieu of about 
four thousand Kara cavaliers, an army, — regular we may term it, — 
of twenty thousand men, distributed into battalions, a park of one 
hundred pieces of cannon, with about one thousand good horse, 
besides the feudal contingents. 

But is this prosperity ? Is this the greatness which the Raja 
Qom&n intended should be entailed upon his successors, his chiefs, and 
his subjects? Was it to entertain twenty thousand mercenary soldiers 
from the sequestrated fields of the illustrious Hara, the indigenous 
proprietor ? Ts this government, is it good government according to 
the ideas of more civilized nations, to extend taxation to its limit, 
in order to maintain this cumbrous machinery ? We may admit 
that, for a time, such a system may have been requisite, not only 
for the maintenance of his delegated power, but to preserve the state 
from predatory spoliation ; and now, could we see the noble restored 
to his forfeited estates, and the ryot to his hereditai-y rood of land, 
we should say that Zelim Sing had been an instrument in the hand 
of Providence for the preservation of the rights of the Haras. But, 
as it is, whilst the com which waves upon the fertile surface of Kotah 
presents not the symbol of prosperity, neither is his well-paid and 
well-disciplined army a sure mean of defence : moral propriety has 
been violated ; rights are in abeyance, and until they be restored, 
even the apparent consistency of the social fabric is obtained by 
means which endanger its security. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Poliiiccd gystem (if the Regent~-H%s foreign policy.— His pi'e-(^niiientii\fluence 

in Eafwarra.—Hi» first cotweKi(m mth the English government. — Mimon's 
mtrecU. — Gallant conduct and death of (he Rara thief of Cotlaii.—Aid givtn. 
hy the Regent involves him with Holcar. — Uolcar comes to Kotah. — Prepara- 
tions to aiUtek the capital.— Singular interview vnth Zalim. — Zcdinis agents 
at foreign courts. — Alliance with Ameer Khan, and the Pindarri chiefs.— 
Clsaracterisiic anecdotes.—Zalim’s cfiensive policy.— Ris domestic policy.— 
Character (f Maltarao Om&i Sing.—ZaliirCsoondxKt towards him.— Choice of 
ministers. — Bishen Sing Foufdar. — DnUetl Khan Pathan.—Circumvcdlation 
of Kotalt.— Foundation of the city Jhalra-patun. — Mekrah Khan, commander 
of the forces. 

The foregoii^ reflections bring us back to political considerations, 
and these we must separate into two branches, the foreign and 
domestia We purposely invert the discussion of these topics, for 
the sake of convenience. 

Zalim’s policy was to create, as regarded himself, a kind of balance 
of power ; to overawe one leader by his influence with another, yet 
by the maintenance of a good understanding with all, to prevent 
individual umbrage, while his own strength was at all times suffi- 
cient to make the scale preponderate in his favour. 

Placed in the very heart of India, Kotah was for years the centre 
around which revolved the desultory amdes, or ambulant govern- 
ments, ever strangers to repose ; and though its wealth could not 
foil to atti-act the cupidity of these vagabond powers, yet, by the 
imposing attitude which he assumed, Zalim Sing maintained, during 
more than half a century, the respect, the fear, and even the esteem 
of all ; and Kotah alone, throughout this lengthened period, so 
full of catastrophes, never saw an enemy at her gates. Although 
an epoch of perpetual change and political convulsion, — armies 
destroyed, states overturned, famin e and pestilence often aiding moral 
causes in desolating the land — ^yet did me Regent, from the age of 
twenty-live to eighty-two,* by his sagacity, his energy, his modera- 
tion, his prudence, conduct the bark intrusted to his care through 
all the shoals and dangers which beset her course. It may not excite 
surprise that he was unwilling to relinquish the helm when the 
vessel was moored in calm waters ; or, when the unskilful owner, 
forgetting these tempests, and deeming his own science equal to the 
task, demanded the surrender, that he should hoist the flag of deflance- 
There was nota court in RajwaiTa, not even the predatory govern- 
ments, which was not in some way influenced hy his opinions, and 
often guided by his councils. At each he had envoys, and when 
there was a point to gain, there were in'esistible aiguments in reserve 
to secure it. The necessities, the vanities, and weaknesse.s of man, 

• I may once more repeat, this was written in AD. 1820-21, when Zalim 
Sing had reached the age of fourscore and two. 
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ho could enlist on his side, and he was alternately, by adoption, the 
father, uncle, or brother, of every person in power during this event- 
ful period, from the prince upon tiie throne, to the brat of a Pindan-i. 
He frequently observed, that “ none knew tlie shifts he had been 
'• nut to and when entreated not to use expressions of humility, 
which were alike unsuited to his age and station, and the reverence 
lie compelled, he would reply, “ God grant you long life, but it is 
" become a habit.” For the last ten years, he not only made his 
connexion with Meer Khan subservient to avoiding a collision with 
Holcar, but converted the Khan into the make-weiglit of his balance 
of power ; “ he thanked God the time was past, when he had to 
“ congratulate even the slave of a Toork on a safe accoucJiement, and 
•' to pay for this happiness.” 

Though by nature irascible, impetuous, and pmud, he could bend 
to the extreme of submission. But while he would, by letter or 
conversation, say to a marauding Pindarri or Pathau, “ let me 
•' petition to your notice,” or “ if my elodpole understanding 
'■ (bJunnia booclfii) is worth consulting or reply to a demand for a 
contribution, coupled with a threat of inroad. “ that the friendlii 
" epistle had been received ; that he lamented the writer's 
“ distresses, &c., &c. with a few thousand more than wasdemandoil. 
and a present to the messenger, he would excite a feeling which at 
least obtained a respite ; on the other hand, he was always prepared 
to repel aggression ; and if a single action would have decided his 
quarrel, he would not have hesitated to engage any power in the circle. 
But he knew even success, in .such a case, to bo ruin, and the general 
feature of his external policy was accordingly of a tcuqjoriscing and 
Very mixed nature. Situated as he was, amidst conflicting elements, 
he had frequently a double game to play. Thu-s, in the coalition of 
1S06-7, against Jodpoor, he had three parties to please, each request- 
ing his aid, which made neutrality almost impossible. He sent 
envoys to ail and while api)earing a.s the universal mediator, he 
ga^'e assistance to none. 

It would be vain as well as useless to attempt the details of his 
foreign policy ; we shall merely allude to the circumstance whicli 
Hi^st brought him in contact witli the British government, in A.D. 
lb03-4, and then proceed to his domestic administration. 

When the ill-fated expedition under Monson traveled Central 
India to the attack of Holcar, the Begent of Kotah, trusting to the 
invincibility of the British aims, did not hesitate, upon their ap[)ear- 
anee within his territoiy, to co-operate both with supplies and men. 
But when the British army retreated, and its commander demanded 
admission within the walls of Kotah, he met a decided and very 
]>roper refusal “ You shall not bring anarchy and a disorganized 
*' ai’iny to mix with my peaceable citizens ; but draw up your battalions 
" under my walls ; I will furnish provisions, and I will march the 
'• whole of my force between you and the enemy, and bear the liriint 

of his attack.” ^uch were Zalim's own expre‘=.sions : wheiher it 

i)+ 
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would have been wise to accede to his proposal is not the point of 
diseussioa Monson continued his disastrous flight through the 
Boondi and Jeipoor dominions, and carried almost alone the news of 
bis disgrace to the illustrious Lake. It was natural he should seek 
to palliate his error by an attempt to involve others ; and amongst 
those thus calumniated, first and foremost was the Regent of Kotah, 
“ the head and firent of whose offending,” — non-admission to a panic- 
struck, beef-eating army within his walls, — was translated into 
treachery, and a connivance with the enemy; a calumny tvhich long 
subsisted to tlie pi-ejudice of the veteran politician. But never was 
there a gi'eater wrong inflicted, or a more unjust return for services 
and sacrifices, both in men and money, in a cause which little con- 
cerned him ; and it nearly operated fiurtfully, at a period (1817) 
when the British government could not have dispensed with his aid. 
It was never tola, it is hardly yet known at this distant period, 
what devotion he evinced in that memorable retreat, as it is misnamed, 
when the troops of Kotah and the cor^s of the devoted Lucan were 
sacrificed to ensure the safety of the anny until it left the Mokun- 
durra Pass in its rear. If there be any incredulous supporter of the 
commander in that era of our shame, let him repair to the altar of 
tho Coelah chief, who, like a true Kara, “ spread his carpet” at the 
ford of the Amjar, and there awaited ^e myrmidons of the Mah- 
lattas, and fell protecting the flight of an army which might have 
passed from one end of India to the other, well might the veteran 
allude to our ingratitude in S. 1804, when in A,D. 1817 he was called 
u)>on to co-operate in the destruction of that predatory system, in 
withstanding which he had passed a life of feverish anxiety. If 
there was a doubt of the part he acted, if the monuments of the 
slain will not be admitted as evidence, let us appeal to the opinion 
of the enemy, whose testimony adds another feature to the portrait 
of this extraordinary man. 

Besides the Coelah chief, and many bi-ave Haraa, slain on the 
3‘etreat of Monson, the Bukshee, or commander of the force, was 
made prisoner. As the price of bis liberation, and as a punishment 
for the aid thus given to the British, the Mahratta leader exacted a 
bond of ten lacs of rupees from the Bukshee, threatening on refusal 
to lay waste with fire and sword the whole line of pumuit. But 
when the discomfited Bukshee appeared before the Regent, he spumed 
liim from bis presence, disavowed his act, and sent him b^k to 
Holcar to pay the forfeiture as he might.* Holcar satisfied himself 
then with threatening vengeance, and when opportunity permitted, 
he marched into Harouti and encamped near the capital. The walls 
were manned to receive him ; the signal had been prepared which 
would not have left a single house inhabited in the plains, while the 
Bhils would simultaneously pour down from the hills on Holcar’s 
supplies or followers. The bond was again presented, and without 


* If my memory betrays me not, this unfortunate commander, unable to 
bear his shame, took poison. 
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hesitation disavowed : hostilities appeared inevitable, when the 
friends of both parties concerted an interview. But Zalim, aware of 
the perfidy of his foe, declined this, except on his o\vn conditions. 
These were singular, and will recall to mind another and yet moi-e 
celebrated meeting. He demanded that they should discuss the 
terras of peace or war upon the Chumbul, to which Holcar acceded. 
For this purpose Zalim prepai'ed two boats, each capable of containing 
about twenty armed men. Having moored his own little bark in 
the middle of the stream, under the cannon of the city, Holcai-, 
accompanied by his cavalcade, embarked in his boat and rowed to 
meet him. Carpets were spread, and there these extraordinary men. 
with only one eye* between them, settled the conditions of 
peace, and Ihe endearing epithets of ‘ undo’ and ‘ nephew' were 
bandied, with abundant mirth on the peculiarity of their situation ; 
while, — for the fact is beyond a doubt, — each boat was plugged, and 
men were at hand on the first appearance of treachery to have sent 
them all to the bottom of the river. But Holear’s necessities were 
urgent, and a gift of three lacs of rupees averted sucli a catastrophe, 
though he never relinquished the threat of exacting the ten lacs ; and 
when at length madness overtook him, “the bond of Kaka^lim 
Sing” was one of the most frequently-repeated i-avings of this 
soldier of fortune, whose whole life was one scene of insanity. 

It will readily be conceived, that the labours of his administration 
were quite sufficient to occupy his attention without intermeddling 
with his neighbours ; yet, in order to give a direct interest in tho 
welfare of Kotah, he became a competitor ibr tho farming of tho 
extensive districts which joined his southern frontier, belonging to 
Sindia and Holcai'. From the former he rented the punj-mofials, 
and from the latter the four important districts of Dig, Perawa, die., 
which, when by right of conquest they became British, were given 
in sovei-eignty to the Regent. Not satisfied with this hold of self- 
interest on the two gi'eat predatory powere, he had emissajies in the 
persons of their confidential ministers, who reported every move- 
ment ; and to “ make assurance doubly sure,” he had Mahratta 
pundits of the first talent in his own administration, through whose 
connexions no political measure of their nation escaped his know- 
ledge. As for Meer Khan, he and the Regent were essential to each 
other. From Kotah the Khan was provided with military stoi-es and 
supplies of every kind ; and when his legions mutinied (a matter of 
daily occurrence) and threatened him with the bastinado, or fasten- 
ing to a piece of ordnance under a scorching sun, Kotah afforded a 
place of refuge during a temporary retreat, or ways and means to 
allay the tumult by paying the arreare. Zalim alloted the castle of 
Shirgurh for the Khan’s family, so that tliis leader had no anxiety 
on their account, while he was pursuing his career of rapine in more 
distant scenes. 


* It slifiiild be fcmombered that Zalim was quite blind, and that Hokar had 
lost the use of om; eye, 
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Even the Piudavi'is were conciliated with all the respect and 
courtesy paid to better men. Many of their leadera held grants of 
land in Kotah : so essential, indeed, was a good understanding with 
this body, that when Sindia, inA.D. 1807, entrapjiedand imprisoned 
in the dungeons of Gwalior the celebrated Kureem, Zalim not only 
advanced the large sum required for his ransom, but had the temerity 
to pledge himself for his future good conduct : an act which some- 
what tarnished his reputation for sagacity, but eventually operated 
as a just punishment on Sindia for his avarice. 

The scale of munificence on wirich the Regent exercised the riles 
of sanctuary fsirna^ towards the chiefs of other countries claiming 
his protection, was disproportioned to the mean.s of the state. The 
exiled nobles of Marwar and Mewar have held estates in Kotah 
greater than their sequestrated patrimonies. These dazzling acts of 
beneficence were not lost on a community amongst whom hospitality 
ranks at the head of the virtues. In these regions, where the 
strangest anomalies and the most striking contradictions present 
themselves in politics, such conduct begets no astonishment, and 
rarelyprovokes a remonstrance from the state whence the suppliant 
fled. The Regent not only received the refugees, but often reconciled 
them to their sovereigns. He gloried in the title of ‘ peace-maker,' 
and whether his oonouct proceeded from motives of benevolence or 
policy, he was rewarded with the epithet, sufficiently exalted in 
itself “ They all come to old Zalim with their troubles,” lie 
remarked, “ as if he could find food for them all from ‘ his handful of 
■‘soil.’ ” 

To conclude: his defensive was, in its results, the reverse of his 
ofiensive policy. Invariable and brilliant success accompanied the 
one ; defeat, disappointment, and great pecuniary sacrifices, were the 
constant fruits of the other. Mewar eluded all his arts, and involved 
Kotah in embairassments from which she will never recover, while 
his attempt to take Sheopoor, the capital of the Gores, by a coup de 
main, was signally defeated. Had he succeeded in either attempt, 
and added the resources of these acquisitions to Kotah, doubtless his 
views would have been still more enlarged. At an early period of 
his career, an offer was made to him, by the celebrated PertAp Sing 
of Jeipoor, to undertake tire duties of cmief minister of that state : it 
is vain to speculate on wliat might have been the result to the state 
or himself, had ho been able to wield her- resources, at that time so 
little impaired. 

Let us now view the domestic policy of the Regent ; for which 
purpose we must again bring forwai'd the pageant prince of Kotah, 
the Raja Oradd Sing, who was destined never to be extricated from 
the trammels of a guardianship which, like most offices in the East, 
was designed to be hereditary : and at the age of threescore and ten, 
Omed Sing found himself as much a minor as when his dying father 
“ placed him in the lap” of the Protector Zalim Sing. The line of 
conduct he pursued towards his sovereign, through naif a century's 
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diiration, was singulai-Iy consistent. The age, the character, the 
veiy title of Nanidi, or ‘grandsire,’ added weight to his authority, 
and tlie disposition of the prince seemed little inclined to throw 
it off. In short, his temperament appeared exactly suited to 
the views of the Begent, who, while he consulted^ his wishes in 
every step, acted entirely for himself. The Maharao was a 
prince of excellent undei-standlng, and possessed many of those 
qualities inherent in a Eajpoot. He was fond of the chase, and 
was the best horseman and marksman in the country ; and the 
Regent gained such entire ascendancy over him, that it is doubtful 
whether he was solicitous of change. Besides, there was no appear- 
ance of constraint ; and his religious occupations, which increased 
with his age, went far to wean him from a wish to take a more 
active share in the duties of government. His peneti-ation, in fact, 
discovered the inutility of such a desire, and he soon ceased to 
entertain it ; while in pmportion as he yielded, the attentions of the 
minister increased. It an envoy came from a foreign state, he was 
introduced to the Prince, delivered his credentials to him ; and from 
him received a reply, but that reply was his minister’s. If a foreign 
noble claimed protection, be received it from the Prince : he was the 
dispenser of the favours, though he could neither change their 
nature nor amount Nay, if the Regent’s own sons required an 
.addition to their estates, it could only be at the express desire of the 
Mahai'ao ; and to such a length did the minister cany this defer- 
ence, that an increase to his personal income required being pressed 
upon him by the Prince. If horses arrived from foreign countries 
for sale, the best were set aside for the Maharao and his sons. The 
archives, the seal, and all the emblems of sovereignty, remained as 
in times past in the custody of the personal sei-vants of the Prince, at 
the castle, though none Surst use them without consent of the 
Regent. He banished his only son, Mahdd Sing, during three years, 
to the family estate at Nandte, for disrespect to the heir-apparent, 
Kishore Sing, when training their horses together ; and it was with 
difficulty that even the entreaty of the Maharao could procure his 
recall. There are many anecdotes related to evince that habitual 
deference to everything attached to his sovereiOT, which, originat- 
ing in good feeling, greatly aided his policy. Ine Regent was one 
day at prayer, in the family temple in the castle, when the younger 
sons of the Maharao not Imowing he was there, entered to perform 
their devotiona. It was the cold season, and the pavement was 
damp ; he took the quilt which he wore from his shoulders, and 
spread it for them to stand upon. On their retiring, a servant, 
deeming the quilt no longer fit to be applied to the Regent’s person, 
was putting it aside; but, guessing his intention, 25ilim eagerly 
snatched it from him, and re-covering himself, observed it was now 
of some value, since it was marked with the dust of the feet of his 
sovereign's children. These are curious anomalies in the mind of a 
man who had determined on unlimited authority. No usurpation 
was ever more meek, or yet more absolute r and it might be affirmed 
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that the Prince and the Regent were made for each otlier and the 
times in whicli they lived. 

It was to he expected that a man, whose name was long synoni- 
mous with wisdom, should shew discernment in the choice of his 
servants. He had the art of attaching them to his interests, of 
uniting their regard with a submissive respect, and no kindness, no 
familiarity, ever made them forget the bounds prescribed. But while 
he generously provided for all their wants, and granted them eveiy 
indulgence, he knew too well the caprice of human nature to make 
them independent of himself. He would provide for them, for their 
relations and their dependents ; his hand was ever bestowing gra- 
tuities on festivals, births, marriages, or deaths ; but he never 
allowed them to accumulate wealth. It is to be remai’ked that liis 
most confidential servants were either Pat’hans or Mahratta Pundits ; 
the fimt he employed in militai-y posts, the other in the more com- 
plicated machinery of politics, He rarely employed his own coun- 
trymen; and the post of Foujdar, now held by Bishen Sing, a 
Rajpoot of the Suktawut clan, is the exception to the rule, DuTleel 
Khan and Mehrllb Khan were bis most faithful and devoted servants 
and frieuds. The stupendous fortifications of the capital, with 
which there is nothing in India to compete, save the walls of Agia, 
were all executed by the former. By him also was raised that 
pride of the Regent, the city called after him, Jhalra-patun ;• while 
all the other forts were put into a state which makes Kotah tho 
most defensible territory m India. Such was the affectionate esteem 
in which DuUeel was held by the B^ent, that he used often to say, 
“ he hoped he should not outlive DuUeel Khan.” MehiAb Khan 
was the commander of the infantry, which he maintained in a state 
of admirable discipline and efficiency ;f they received their bees roza 
or twenty days' pay, each month, with their arrears at the end of 
every second year. 

* J/uUa-ra‘Pdlu7i, ‘ the city of tho Jhala,' the Regent’s tribe. 

t Mehrhb Khan was the commandant of one division of Zalim’s contingent, 
placed at my disposal, which in eight days took possesrion of every distrmt of 
Holcar’s adjacent to Harouti, and which afterwards gained so much credit by 
the brilliant escalade of the ‘ Soiidi’ fortress, when co-operating with General 
Sir John Malcolm. The Royals (R^-Paltan) were led by Syf AUi, a gallant 
soldier, but who could not resist joining the cause of the Maharao and legiti- 
macy in the civil war of 1821. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Thf. Rajpoot States invited to an alliance loiUi the British GovemmentSalim. 
Sing thejiret to accept it. — Marquis Hastings sends Oft agent to his court — 
Confederation against the Findarris. — The Regent's conduct during the war.— 
Approbation and reward of his services. — Peace ihiwighout India. — Death, of 
Mcdvirao Omed Sing. — Treaty and supplemental articles . — iSowi of Maharao 
Omed Sing.— Their characters.— Sons of the Regent-State of parties.— The. 
Regent leaves the Chftonl/or Kolak. — He proclaims Kishore Sing as siKcessor 
of the late prince. — His letter to the British agent, who repairs to Kotah . — 
Dangerous illness of ike Regent.— Plots to overturn the order qf succession . — 
The Regents ignorance thereof. — Intricate position, of tlte British Government. 
—Arguments in defence of the supplemental Jhicles.— Recognition of all 
rulers de facto the basis of onr treaties.— Kishore Sing refuses to acknowledge 
ths supplemental articles,— Consequences.— Tlte Regent blockades the Prince, 
and demands the surrender qf kis son Gordhun-das,—The Maharao breaks 
through the blockade.— The British agent interposes.— Surrender and exile of 
Gordhun-das.— Reconciliation of the Maharao and the Regent.— Comiation of 
the Maharao, — Mutual covenants executed. — 7^. Regent prohd/iis diiid 
tJtroughout Kotah.— Reflections. 

We now enter upon that period of the Regent’s histoiy, when the 
march of events linked him with the policy of Britain. When, in 
A.D. 1817, the Marquis of Eastings proclaimed war against the 
Pindarris, who were the very bees of the predatoiy hordes, which 
the discomfiture of the greater power's had thrown off, neutrality 
was not to be endured ; and it was announced that ali those who 
were not for us in this gi'and enterprize, which involved the welfare 
of all, would be considered against us. The Rajpoot states, alike 
interested with oui'selves in the establishment of settled government, 
were invited to an alliance offensive and defensive with us, which 
was to free them for ever from the thraldom of the predatory armies ; 
in return for which, we demanded homage to our power, and a 
portion of their revenues as the price of protection. The eagle-eye 
of Zalim saw at once the virtue of compliance, and the gain 
attendant on its being quickly yielded. Accordingly, his envoy was 
the first to connect KTotah in the bonds of alliance, which soon 
united all Rajwarra to Britain Meanwhile, all India was in arms ; 
two himdred thousand men were embodied, and moving on var-rous 
points to destroy the germ of rapine for ever. As the first scene of 
action was expected to be in the countries bordering upon Harouti, 
the presence of an e^ent with Zalim Sing appeared indispensable. 
His instructions were to make available the resources of Kotah to 
the armies moving round him, and to lessen the field of the enemy’s 
manreuvres, by shutting him out of that country. So efficient were 
these resources, that in five days after the agent reached the Regent’s 
camp,* every pass was a post ; and a corps of fifteen hundred men, 

* Tlie author of these annals, then assistant Resident at Sindia's court, was 
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infantry and cavalry, with four guns, was marched to co-operate 
with Geneial Sir John Malcolm, who had just crossed the Nerbuddn 
with a weak division of the army of the Dekhan, and was marching 
northward, surrounded by numerous foes and doubtful fiieiula 
Throughout that brilliant and eventful period in the history of 
British India, when every province from the Ganges to the ocean 
was agitated by warlike demonstrations, the camp of the Regent 
was the pivot of operations and tlie focus of intelligence. The part 
he acted was decided, manly, and consistent; and if there were 
moments of vacillation, it was inspired by our own conduct, whicli 
created doubts in his mind as to the wisdom of his course. He had 
seen and felt that the grand principle of politics, expediency, guided 
all courts and council^ whether Mogul, Mahratta, or British : the 
disavowal of the alliances formed by Lord Lake, under Mai-quis 
Wellesley’s administration, proved this to demonstration, and he was 
too familiar with the history of our power to give more credit than 
mere politeness required to our boasted renunciation of the rights 
of anticipated conquest. A smile would play over the features of 
the orbless politician when the envoy disclaimed all idea of its being 
a war of a^andisement. To all such protestations he would say, 
“ Mi^raja, 1 cannot doubt you believe what you say ; but remember 
“ what old Zalim tells you ; the day is not distant when only one 
" emblem of power sicca) will be recognized throughout India." 
This was in A.D. 1817-18; and the ten yeai-s of life since granted 
to him must liave well illustrated the truth of this remark ; for 
although no absolute conquest or incorporation of Rajpoot territory 
has taken place, our system of control, and the establishment of our 
monopoly within these limits (not then dreamed of by ourselves), 
has juready verified in part his prediction. It were indeed idle to 
suppose that any protestations could have vanquished the arguments 
present to a mind which had pondered on every page of the 
history of our power ; which had witnessed its development, 
from the battle of Plassy under Clive, to Lake’s exploits at 
the altars of Alexander. He had seen throughout, that the funda- 
mental rule which guides the Rajpoot prince, “obtain land,” was one 
both practically and theoretically understood by viceroys from 
the west, who appeared to act upon the four grand political princi- 
ples of the Rajpoot, shd/m, ddn, bed, di/iid; or, persuasion, gifts, 
stratagem, force; by which, according to their great lawgiver, 
kingdoms are obtained and maintained, and all mundane affairs 
conducted. When, therefore, in order to attain our ends, we 
expatiated upon the disinterestedness of our views, bis co-operation 
was granted less from a belief in our professions, than upon a dispas- 
sionate consideration of the benefits which such alliance would 
confer upon Kotah, and of its utility in maintaining his family in 
the position it had so long held in that state. He must have 

deputed by Lord Hastinm to the R^ Rana Zalim Sing. He left the residency 
at Gwalior on the 12th November 1817, and reached the Regent’s camp at 
Rowtab, about twenty-five miles S.S.E. of Kotah, on the 23d. 
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iialancetl tlic difficuliioA iie had mastered to maintain tliat power, 
a-faiast the euemie.s, internal and external, whicli iiad threatened it, 
and lie justly feared both would speedily be sacrificed to the inca- 
jiacity of his successors. To provide a stay to their feebleness was 
the motive which induced him to throw himself heart and hand into 
the alliance we sought; and of signal benefit did he prove to the 
cause he espoused. But if we rea^ aright the workings of a mind, 
wliich never betrayed its purpose either to friend oi' foe, we should 
find that there was a moment wherein, though he did not sweiwe 
from the path he had chalked out, or shew any equivocation in 
i-espect to the pledge he had given, the same spirit which had guided 
him to the eminence he h^ acquired, suggested what he might 
have done at a conjuncture when all India, save Rafpootaua, was in 
arms to overthrow the legions of Britain. All had reason to drea<l 
her colossal power, and hatred and revenge actuated our numerous 
allies to emancipate themselves from a yoke, to which, whether they 
were bound by friendship or by fear, was alike galling. If thei-e 
was one master-numl that could have combined and wielded their 
resources for our overthrow, it was that of Zaliiu Sing alonij. 
U'liether the aspirations of his ambition, far too vast for its little 
field of action, soared to this height, or were checked by the trammels 
of nearly eighty winters, we tan only conjecture. Once, and once 
only, the dubious oracle came forth. It was in the very crisis of 
iipenitions, when three English divisions were gradually closing 
upon the grand Piadarri horde, under Kurecm Klian. in tlic very 
heart of his dominions, and Iris troops, his .stores, were all placed at 
iiiir disposal, he hoaixl that one of these divisions had insulted hi.s 
town of Barah : then, the ideas which appc.'ared to occupy him burst 
forth in the ejaeulatioii, " that if twenty yenr.s could be taken from 
*• his life, Debit and Dekhan .should he one and apjicared to point 
to the hidden thoughts of a man, whose tongue never spoke hut in 
jiarables. 

There is also no doubt that his most confidential friends and 
ministers, who were llalirattas, were adverse to his leaguing with 
the English, and for a moment he felt a repugnance to breaking 
the bond which had so long united him with their policy. He 
aild not but enumerate amongst the arguments for its maintenanue, 
iris ability to preserve that independence which fifty yeassi had 
strengthened, and he saw that, with the power to wlrich he was 
about to be allied, he had no course but unlimited obedience; in 
short, that his part must now be subordinate. He preferred it, 
however, for the security it afforded ; and as in the course of nature 
Ik* must soon resign his trust, there was more hope of hi.s power 
descending to his posterity than if left to discord and faction. But 
wlien ho.siilities advanced against the freebooters, and the moie 
.settled governments of the Peshwa, Bhoon.sla, Holcar, and Sindia, 
determined to shake off our yoke, we could urge to him irresistible 
argitnicnt.s fi.>r a jjerfect identity of interests. Tire envo}’ had only 
to hint that the right uf iMii'iui-t W'luM b'Cvc* iIk- dlstrii’ts hr loulcO 
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from Holcar at our disposal ; and that as we wanted no teiritorv 
in Central India for oui-selves, we should not forget our friends at 
the conclusion of hostilities. If ever there were doubts, they were 
dissipated by this su^estion; and on the grand horde being broken 
up, it was discovered that the families of its leaders were concealed 
in his territory. Through his indirect aid we were enabled to 
secure them, and at once annihilated the strength of the maraudei’s. 
For all these important services, the sovereignty of the four districts 
he rented from Holcar was guai'anteed to the Regent. 1'he circum- 
stances attending the conveyance of this gift afforded an estimate of 
Zaliin’s detemination never to relinquish his authority ; for, when 
the sunnud was tendered in his own name, he declined it, desiring 
the insertion of that of “ his master, the Maharao.” At the time, it 
appeared an act of disinterested magnanimity, but subsequent acts 
allowed us to form a more correct appreciation of his motives. The 
campaign concluded, and the noble commander and his enlightened 
coadjutor* left the seat of war impressed with the conviction of the 
great services, and the highest respect for the talents, of the veteran 
politician, while the envoy, who had acted with him during the 
campaign, was declared the medium of his future political relations. 

In March A.D. 1818, profound reppse reigned from the Sutlej to 
the ocean, of which Rajpoot history presented no example. The 
magic Runes, by which the north-man could “ hush the stomv 
“ wave,” could not be more efficacious than the rod of our power in 
tranquillizing this wide space, which for ages had been the seat of 
conflict The satya yiiga, the golden age of Uie Hindu, alone afforded 
a parallel to the calm which had succeeded eras of tumultuous 
cffevvescence. 

Thus matters proceeded till November 1819, when the death of 
the Maharao Omdd Sing engendered new feelings in the claimants 
to the succession, and placed the Regent in a position fi tn which not 
even his genius might have extricated him. unaided by the power 
whose alliance he had so timely obtained. And here it becomes 
requisite to advert to the terms of this alliance. The treatyf was 
concluded at Dehii, on the 26th of December 1817, by the envoys of 
the Regent, in the name of his lawful sovereign, the Maharao Omed 
Sing, ratified by the contracting parties, and the deeds were inter- 
changed at the Regent’s court early in, January. To tMs treaty hi.s 
sovereign’s seal and his own were appended ; but no guaiantee of 
the Regent’s power, was demanded pending the negotiation, nor is he 
mentioned except in the preamble, and then only as the ministerial 
agent of the Maharao Om^d Sing, in whose behalf alone the treaty 
was virtually executed. This excited the surpiise of the British 
representative^ who, in his official despatch detailing the progress 

* I allude to Mr. Adsim, who divided with the noble Marquis the entire 
merits of that ever memorable period. 

+ Copy of this is inserted in Appendix No. 6 

X C. T. Metcalfe, Esq., then resident at Dehii, now Sir C. T. Metcalfe. Bart,, 
member of council in Bengal, 



and conelusion of the negotiations, intimated tliat he not only 
expected such stipulation, but was prepared for admitting it There 
was no inadvertence in this omission ; the Regent saw no occasion 
for any guai-antee, for the plenary exercise of the powers of sovereign 
during more than half a century had constituted him, de facto, prince 
of Kottvh. Moreover, we may suppose, had he felt a desire for such 
stipulation, that a feeling of pride might have stifled its expiession, 
which by making the choice o^ ministers dependent on a foreign 
power would have virtually annulled the independent sovereignty 
of Kotah. Whatever was the reason of the omission, at a season 
when his recognition might have had the same formal sanction of 
iUl the parties as the other articles of the treaty, it furnished the 
future o))poDent8 of the Regent’s power with a strong argument 
against its maintenance in perpetuity on the death of tne Muharao 
Om^d Sing. 

It has been already said, that the ti-eaty was concluded at Lehli in 
December 1817, and interchanged in Januaiy 1818. In March of 
the same year, two supplemental articles were agi-eed to at Dehli, 
and transmitted direct to the Recent, guaranteeing the administra- 
tion of affairs to his sons and successors for ever. 

Having premised so much, let us give a brief notice of the parties, 
whose future fate was involved in this policy. 

The Mahareo Om^d Sing had three sons, Kishore Sing, Bishen 
Sing, and Pirtbi Sing. The heir-apparent, who bore a name dear to 
the recollection of the Haras, was thou forty yearn of age. He was 
mild in his temper and demeanour ; but being brought up in habits 
of seclusion, he was more conversant with tlie formulas of his religion, 
and the sacred epics, than with the affairs of mankind. He was no 
stranger to. the annals of his family, and had sufficient pride and 
feeling to kindle at the recollection of their glorj- ; but the natural 
bent of his mind, reinforced by education, had well fitted him to 
follow the path of his father, and to leave himself and his countiy to 
be governed as best pleased the Ndnahsaheb,* the Regent. 

Bishen Sing was about three years younger ; equally placid in 
disposition, sensible and sedate, and much att^hed to the Regent. 

Pirthi Sing was under thirty ; a noble specimen of a Kara, eacer 
for action in the only cai-eer of a Rajpoot — arms. To him the 
existing state of things was one of opprobrium and dishonour, and 
his mind was made up to enfranchise himself and family from the 
thraldom in which his father had left them, or perish in the attempt. 
The brothei-s were attached to each other, and lived iu perfect 
hai-mony, though suspicions did exist that Bishen Sing’s greater 
docility and forbearance towards the Regent’s son and successor, 
arose from interested, perhaps ti-aitorou.s, views. Each of them had 


* This was the parental epithet always applied to the Resent Viy Oincd -sin" 
md his .sons, who it will he remembered minj-ied .;orae of the Jitiilu bii.od iii 
their vein-i. ' .nr grundsU'.-.' 
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estates of iwtmty-five tiiousand rupees’ aiiuuul rent, they 

managed through their agents. 

The Regent had two sons, the elder, Madhu Sing, legitimate ; the 
younger, Gordhun-das, illegitimate ; but he was regarded with more 
affection, and endowed with almost equal authority with the 
declared successor to the regency. Madhu Sing was about forty-six 
at the period we speak of. A ph^iognomist woirld discover in his 
jtspect no leature indicative of genius, tiiough he might detect amidst 
traits which denoted indolence, a supercilious tone of character, the 
effect of indulgence. This was fostered in a great degree by the late 
Maharao, who supported the Regent’s son ^inst his own in all 
their dissensions, even from their infancv, which had increa.sed the 
natural arrogance developed by power being too early entrusted to 
him ; for when the Regent, as before related, quitted the capital for 
the camp, Madhu Sing was nominated to the office of Foiijdar, tlio 
hereditary post of hi.s father, and left as his locum tenejis at Kotah. 
This office, which included the command and pay of all the troops, 
loft unlimited funds at his disposal ; and as the checks which 
restrained every other officer in the state, were inoperative upon his 
sons, who dared to inform against the future Regent ? Accordingly, 
he indulged his taste in a manner which engendered dislike to him ; 
his gardens, his horses, his boats, were in a style of extravagance 
calculated to provoke the envy of the sons of his sovereign ; while 
his suite eclipsed that of the prince himself. In sliort, he little 
regarded the prudent counsel of his father, who, in their metapho- 
rical language, used to expi-ess his fears " that when he was a 
" hundred yeare old,” (i.e., dead.) the fabric which cost a life in rearing 
would fall to pieces. 

Gordhun-das,* the natural son of the Regent, was then about 
twenty-seven.t quick, lively, intelligent, and daring. His conduct 
to his sovereign's family has been precisely the reverse of his 
brother's, and in consequence he lived on teims of confidential friend- 
ship with them, especially with the heir-apparent and prince, Pirtlii 
Sing, whose cU.sposition corresponded with his oivn. His father, who 
viewed this child of liis old age witli perhaps more affection than his 
cider hi'other, bestowed upon him the important office of Purdkan, 
which comprehends the grain-department of the state. It gave him 
the command of funds, the amount of which endangered the declared 
succession. The brothere cordially detested each other, and many 
indignities were cast upon Gor({liun-das by Madhii Sing, such as 

E utting him in the guard, which kindled an irreconcilable rancour 
jtween them. Almost the only frailty in the character of the 
Regent was the defective education of his sons : both were left to 
the indulgence of aiTogant pretensions, which ill-accorded with the 


* Anglid, ‘ the slave of Gordliun,’ one of the names of Crishiia, the tutelary 
divinity of the Regent. 

t Let me again remind the reader, that this was written in 182D-31; for 
many reasons, the phraseology and chronology of tlie origmul MS. wo retained. 
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tenor of Ills own behaviour throu"b life, or the conduct that was 
demanded of them. Deaidy, bitterly, has the Regent repented this 
eiTor, which in its consequences has thrown the merits of an active 
and difficult career into the shade, and made him regret that his 
power was not to die witli him. 

Such was the stiite of parties and politics at Kobah in November 
1819, when the death of the Maharao de\'elo|ied views that had long 
been concealed, and that produced the most ciepiovahle results. The 
Regent was at the Oidoni, his sUinding camp at Gagrown, when this 
event occurred, and he immediately repaired to the capital, to see 
that the last offices were properly performed, and to proclaim tire 
An, or oath of allegiance, and the accession of tiro Maliaiao Kishoiu 
Sing. 

The political agent received the intelligence* on his march from 
Marwar to M^war, anrl immediately addressed liis government on 
the subject, requesting instructions. Meanwhile, after a few days’ 
halt at Oodipoor, he repaired to Kotah to observe the state of parties, 
whoso aoiraosities and expectations wei-e forebodings of a change 
which menaced the guaranteed oixler of things. On liis arrival, he 
found the aged Regent, still a stranger to the luxuiy of a house, 
encamped a mile beyond the city, with his devoted bands around 
him ; while his son, the heir to his power, continued in his palace in 
the town. The prince and brother.?, as heretofore, resided at the 
]>alace in the castle, where they held their coteries, of which Gor- 
dhun-das and Pirthi Sing were the principals, moulding the new 
Maharao to their will, and from which the second brother, Bishen 
Sing, was excluded. Although the late prince had hardly ceased to 
breathe, before the animosities so long existing between the sons of 
the Regent buret forth, and threatened “ war within the gates and 
although nothing short of the recovery of rights so long in abeyance 
was determined upon by the prince ; yet, — and it will hardlj' be 
believed, — these schemes escaped the vigilance of the Regent. 

The death of his friend and sovereign, added to cai’e and infirmity, 
brought on a fit of illness, the result of whioli was expected to crown 
the hopes of the parties who were interested in the event ; and 
when, to their surprise and regret, he recovered, the plans of his 

* The following is it translation of the letter written by the Regent, announc- 
ing the decease of his master, dated 1st Suffur, A.ii. 1235, or November 2ist, 
1819 

“ Until Sunday, the eve of the 1st Suffur, the health of the hfaharao Omed 
Sing was perfectly good. About an hour after sun-set, he went to worship Sri 
Bujnaih-jt. Havmg made six prostrations, and while performing the seventh, 
he fainted and remained totally insensible. In this state he was removed to 
his bed-chamber, when every medical aid was given, but unavailingly ; at two 
in the morning lie departed for heaven. 

“ Such affliction is not reserved even for a foe ; but what refuge is there 
ag.ainst the decree ? You are our friend, and the honour and welfare of those 
whom the Maharao has left behind are now in your bands. The Maharao 
Kishore Sing, eldest son of the Maharao deceased, has been placed upon the 
throne. This is written lor the informatiuii of friendship." 
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piince and jiatiiial son were matured, and as notorious as the sun at 
noon to every person of note but the Regent himself. He was not 
indeed, the tiist aged rulei-, however renowned for wisdom, who had 
been kept in ignorance of the cabals of his family, It required a 
prophet to announce to David the usurpation of Adonijah ;* arid 
tlie sa4ne cause, which kept David ignorant that hia son had 
supplanted him, concealed from the_ penetrating eye of Zalim 
Sing the plot which had for its object that his power should 
perish with him, and that his son Gordhun should superaede the heir 
to his hei-editary staff of office. Strange as it must appear, the 
British Agent acted the part of Nathan on this occasion, and 
had to break the intelligence to the man who had swayed for 
sixty yeai-s, with despotic authority, the destinies of Kotah, that hia 
sons were arming against each other, and that his pidnce was deter- 
mined that his wand (c^um) of power should (to speak inlheir 
metaphorical style) be consumed in the saane pyre with himself 
w'henever the *' decree of Bhagwan” went forth. 

It was then that the supplemental articles, guaranteeing Madhu 
Sing in the succession to the regency, proved a stumbling-block ia 
the path of our mediation between parties, the one called on to 
renounce that dear-bought power, the other determined to regwn 
what time and accident had wrested from him. Had theemergency 
occurred while the predatory system was predominant, not a W’hisper 
would have been raised ; the point in all probability would never 
have been mooted : it would have been considered as a matter of 
course, where 

“ Amurath to Amutath succeeds,” 

that the Maharao Kishore should continue the same puppet in tlie 
hands of Madbd Sing that his father had been in Alim’s. This 
would have excited no surprise, nor would such a proceeding have 
afforded speculation for one hour. Nay, the usurper might have 
advanced to the ulterior step ; and, like the Frank moire du palm, 
have demanded of the pontiff of Nat'hdwara, as did Pepin of Pope 
Siacharius, " whether he who had the power, should not also have 
“ the title, of king ;”f and the same plenaiy indulgence would have 
awaited the first Jhala Baja of Kotah as was granted to the first 
the Carlovingian kings ! It, therefore, became a matter of astonish- 
ment, especially to the uni-eflecting, whence arose the general 
sympathy, amounting to enthusiasm, towards this hitherto dis- 
regarded family, not only from chief and peasant, within the bounds 
of Harouti, and the foreign mercenary aimy raised and maintained 
by the Regent, but from the neighbouring princes and nobles, who 
had hitherto looked upon the usurpation in silence. 

A short explanation will solve what was then enigmatical, even 

* “ Nathan spake unto Bathsheba, ‘ hast thou not heard that Adonijah. the 
son of Hagitha, does re^, and David our Lord knoweth it not 1 ’ " 

+ Such was the question propounded, and .answered as Pepin expected, 
regarding the deposal of Childeric, the last of the Morovingiau race. 
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to those most iuievesced in foiming a just opinion. The piactice of 
the moral virtues amongst any portion of civilized society may bo 
uncertain, but there is one invariable estimate or standard of them 
in theory. The policy of 1817 changed the moral with the political 
aspect of Rajastnan. If, previous thereto, no voice was raised against 
usurpation and crime, it was because all hope that their condition 
could be ameliorated was extinct. But thus was to them a nya 
samvat, a ‘ new era,’ a day of universal regeneration. Was tne 
sovereign not to look for the restoration of tliat power which had 
been guaranteed by treaty, — nor the chiefs to claim the re.stitution 
of their estates, — nor the peasant to hope for the lands now added 
to the crewn domain ; — and were not all foreign potentates interested 
in calling for an example of retributive justice for ministerial usur- 
pation, however mildly exereised towards the prince ? With more 
rational than political argument, they appealed to our high notion.‘< 
of public justice to accomplish these objects. Unhappy position, in 
which circumstances, — nay, paradoxical as it may appeal-, political 
gratitude and justice, — dictated a contrary couree, and marshalled 
British battalions in line with the retainei-s of usuipation to combat 
the lawful sovereign of the country ! The case was one of the most 
difficult that ever beset our policy in the East, which must always 
to a certain extent be adapted to the condition of those with whom 
we come in contact; and perhaps, on this occasion, no caution or 
foresight could have averted the elfects of this alliance. 

There is not a shadow of doubt that the supplemental article.s of 
the treaty of Kotah, which pledged our faith to two parties in a 
manner which rendered its maintenance toward.s both an impossi- 
bility, produced consequences that shook the confidence of the people 
of l^jwan-a in our political rectitude. They established two 
pageants instead of one, whose co-existence would have been miracu- 
lous: still, as a measure ought not to be judged entirely by its 
results, we shall endeavour to assign the true motive and character 
of the act. 

If the.se articles were not dictated by good policy ; if they cannot 
be defended on the plea of expediency; if the omission in the 
original treaty of December could not be supplied in March, without 
questioning the -want of foresight of the fiamer; he might justify 
them on the ground that they were a concession to feelings of grati- 
tude for impoi'tant services, rendered at a moment when the fate 
©four power in India was involved to an extent unprecedented 
since its origin. To effect a treaty with the Nestor of Rajwarra. 
was to ensure alliances with the rest of the states, which object was 
the very essence of Lord Hastings’ policy. Thus, on general 
views, a.s well as for particular reasons (for the resources ot 
Kotah were absolutely indispensable), the co-operation of the 
Regent was a measure vitally important. Still it may be urged that 
as the Regent himself, from whatever motive, han allowed the 
time to 20 by when necessitv micht have compelled us to incorporate 
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suuh ati article in the ovi'juial treaty, ^Tas there no citlior mode of 
reimbursing tliese services besides a guarantee wliicli -was au apple 
of discord ? The war was at an end ; and wo might with justice 
have urged that ‘ the state of Kotah,’ with which we had treated, 
had, in the destruction of all the powers of anarchy and sharing in 
its spoils, fully reaped the reward of her services. Such an argument 
would doubtless have been diplomatically ju.st; but we were still 
revelling in the excitement of unparallea success, to which ZaJim 
Irad been no mean contributor, and the future evil was overlooked 
in the feverish joy of the hour. But if cold expediency may not 
deem this a sufficient justification, we may find other reasons. When 
the author of the. policy of 1817 had maturely adiusted his plans for 
the union of oil the settled governments in a league against the 
predatory system, it became necessai’y to adopt a broad principle 
with respect to those with whom %ve had to treat. At such a moment 
he could not institute a patient investigation into the moral dis- 
cipline of each state, or demand of those who wielded tlie power by 
what tenure they held their authority. It became, therefore, a 
matter of necessity to recognize those who ■\reve tlie rulers de facto, 
a principle which was publicly promulgated and universally acted 
upon. Whether we should have been justified in March, when all 
our wishes had been consummated, in declining a proposal which we 
would most gladly have submitted to in December, is a question 
■which we shall leave diplomatists to settle,* and proceed to relate 
the result of the measure. 

Tlie counsellors of the new Maliarao soon expounded , to him the 
terms of the treaty, and urged him to demand its fulfilment accord- 
ing to its literal interpretation. The politic deference, which the 
Regent had invariably shewn to the late prince, was turned skilfully 
into an offensive weapon against him. They triumphantly appealed 
to the tenth article of the treaty, “ the Maharao, his heirs and 
“ successors, shall remain absolute mlers of their country and 
demanded how we could reconcile our subsequent deteimination to 
guai-antee Madhfi Sing and his heirs in the enjoyment of power, 
whicli made him de facto the prince, and “ reduced the gadi of Kotah 
'• to a simple heap of cotton ?” — with the fact before our eyes, that 
the seals of all the contracting parties were to the original treaty, but 
that of the supplemental articles the late Maharao died in absolute 
ignorance. 

All friendly intercourse between the prince and the Regent, and 
consequently with Madhh Sing, was soon at an end, and every effort 


■* The overture for these supplementary articles, in all probability, origmateil 
not with the Regent, but with the son. Had the author (who was then the 
medium of the political relations with Kotah) been consulted regarding ^eu 
tendency, he was as well aware Uten as now, what he owght to have advised. 
Whether his feelings, alike excited by the grand work m which he bore no 
mean par^ would nave also clouded his judgment, it were useless to discuss. 
It is sufficient, in all the spirit of candour, to surest such reasons as may have 
led to a measure, the consequences of which have been so deeply lamented. 
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was used whereby the political enfranehisement of the former could 
be aecomplished. The eloquence of angels must have failed to check 
such hopes, still more to give a contrary inteiqjretation to the simple 
language of the treaty, to which, with a judicious pertinacity, they 
contined themselves. It would be useless to detail the various 
occun'ences pending the reference to our Government. The prince 
would not credit, or affected not to credit, its detemination, and 
founded abundant and not easily-refutable arguments upon its 
honour and justice. When told that its instructions were, “ that no 
“ pretensions of the titular Ra.ja can be entertained by us in opposi- 
" tioii to our positive engagement with the Regent j that he alone 
“ was considered as the head of the Kotah state, and the titular Ra-ja 
“ no more deemed the ruler of Kotah, than the Raja of Satarra the 
" leader of the Mahrattas, or the Great Mogul the emperor of 
“ Hindustan,” the Maharao shut his ears against the representation 
of the Agent, and professed to regard the person who could compare 
his case to othereso little pai-allcl to it, as his enemy. While his 
brother, Pirthi Sing, and Gordhim-das formed part of the council of 
Kishore Sing, it was im^iossible to expect that he would be brought 
to resign himself to his destiny ; and he was speedily given tr> 
undemtand tliat the removal of both fix>m his councils was indis- 
pensable. 

But as it was impossible to effect this without escalocling tho 
castle, in which operation the prince, in all human probability, might 
have perished, it was deemed advisable to blockade it and starve 
them into surrender. When reduced to extremity, the Maharau 
took the determination of trusting his cause to the country, and 
placing himself at the head of a band of five liundred horse, chiefly 
Haias, with the tutelary deity at his saddle-bow, with drums 
beating and coloure flying, he broke through the blockade. Fortu- 
nately, no instmetion.s had been given for resistance, and his caval- 
cade passed on to the southward unmolested. As soon as the 
movement was reported, the Agent hastened to the Regent's camp, 
wliich he found in confusion ; and demanded of the veteran what 
Steps he had taken, or meant to take, to prevent the infection spreatl- 
iiig. His conduct, at such a crisis, was most embarrassing. Beset 
by scruples, real or affected, the Agent could only obtain ill-timed if 
not spurious declarations of loyalty; "tliat he would cling to 
“■ his sovereign’s skirts, and chah'i knr (serve him) ; that he 
“ would rather retii'e to Nat’hdwara, than blacken his face 
'■ by any treason towards his master.” Rejoiced at the mere 
hint of a sentiment which afforded the least presage of the only 
mode of cutting the Gordian knot of our policy, the Agent eargerly 
replied, “ there was no earthly bar to his determination, which he 
'■ hatl only to signify but abhorring duplicity and cant at such a 
moment, when action of the most decisive kind was required, and 
apprehensive of the consequences of five hundred unquiet .spirits 
being thrown 1oo.sb on a society so lately disorganized, he hastily 
bid UiS veteran adieu, and galiiqied to overtake the princes cnvfil- 
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cade. He found it bivouacked at the Ricngbdri, a eountiy-seat 
si-’C laiies south of the capital. His followers and their horses, inter- 
mingled, were scattered in groups outside the garden-wall ; and 
the prince, his chiefs, and advisers, were in the palace, deliberating 
on their future operations. Tliere was no time for ceremony ; and 
he reached the assembly before he could be announced. The rules 
of etiquette and courtesy were not lost even amidst impending 
strife ; though tlie greeting was short, a warm expostulation witS 
the prince and the chiefs was delivered with rapidity ; and the 
latter were warned that their position placed them in direct enmity 
to the British government, and that, without being enabled to 
benefit their sovereign, they involved themselves in destruction. 
The courtesy which these brave men had a right to was changed 
into bitter reproof, as the Agent turned to Gordhun-das, whom he 
styled a traitor to his father, and from whom his prince could expect 
no good, guided as he was solely by interested motives, and warned 
him that punishment of no common kind awaited him. His hand 
was on his sword in an instant ; but the action being met by a smile 
of contempt, and his insolent replies passing unheeded, the Agent, 
turning to the prince, implored him to reflect before the door would 
be closed to acceminodation ; pledging himself, at the same time, 
to everything that reason and his position could demand, except 
tlie surrender of .the power of the Regent, which our public faith 
compelled us to maintain ; and that the prince’s dignity, comforts, 
and happiness, should be sedulously consulted. While he was 
wavering, the Agent called aloud, “ the prince’s home !” and taking 
his arm, Kishore Sing suffered himself to be led to it, observing as 
he mounted, “ I rely implicitly on your friendship.” Hie brother, 
Pirtlii Sing, spoke ; the cliiefs maintained silence ; and the impetu- 
osity of Oordnun and one or two of the coterie was unheeded. The 
Agent rode side by side with the prince, surrounded by his bands, 
in perfect silence, ’and in this way they re-entered the castle, nor did 
the Agent quit him till he replaced him on his gadi, when he 
reiterated his expressions of desire for his welfare, but urged the 
necessity of his adapting his conduct to the imperious circumstances 
of his position ; and intimated that both his brother and Gordhun- 
das must be removed from his person, the latter altogether from 
Harouti. This was in the middle of May ; and in June, after the 
public deportation of Gordhun-das as a state-criminal to Dehli, and 
ample provision being made for the prince and cveiy member of his 
family, a public reconciliation took place between him and the 
Regent. 

The meeting partook of the nature of a festival, and produced a 
spontaneous rejoicing, the populace, with the loudest acclamations, 
crowding every avenue to the palace by which the Regent and his 
son were to pass. The venerable Zalim appeared like their patriarch ; 
the princes as disobedient children suing for forgiveness. They 
advanced bending to embrace his knees, whilst he, vainly attempt- 
ing to restrain this reverential salutation to hi.s age and to habit. 
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endeavoured by the same lowly action to shew liis respect to his 
sovereign. Expressions, in keeping with such forms of affection 
and respect, from the Maharao, of honour and fidelity from the 
‘ guardian of his father’ and himself, were exchanged with all the 
fervour of apparent sincei-ity. Anomalous condition of human 
affair's ! strange perversity, which prevented this momentai’y illusion 
from becoming a, permanent reality ! 

Tliis much-desired reconciliation was followed on the 8th of 
Sawun, or 17th Au^st A.D. 1820, by the solemnities of a public 
installation of the Maharao on the gad'L of his ancestor-s : a pageantry 
which smoothed all asperities for the time, and, in giving scope to 
the munificence of the Regent, afforded to the mass, who judge 
only by the surface of things, a theme for approbation. We leave 
for another place* the details of this spectacle ; merely observing 
that the i-epresentative of the British government was the first 
(following the priest) to make the tika, or unctioji of sovereigntyf 
on the forehead of the prince; and having tied on the jewels, 
consisting of aigrette, necklace, and bi'acelets, he girded on, amidst 
salutes of ordnance, the sword of investiture. The Maharao, with 
an appropriate speech, presented one hundred and one gold mohurs, 
as the nuzzur or fine of relief, professing his homage to the British 
government At the same time, a Mi/mt, or dress of honour, whs 
presented, iu the name of the Governor-general of India, to tlio 
Regent, for which he made a suitable acknowledgment, and a 
nuzzur of twenty-five gold mohurs. 

Madhu Sing then fulfilled the functions of hoveditary Foujdar, 
making the t!ka, girding on the sword, and presenting the gift of 
accession, which was returned by the Maharao presenting to lladhu 
Sing the JJielat of ultimate succession to the regency ; the grand 
difficulty to overcome, and which originated all the.se differences. 
The Agent remained an entire month after the ceremony, to 
strengthen the good feeling thus begun ; to adapt the Maharao’s mind 
to the position in which an imperious destiny had placed him ; and 
also to impress on the successor to the regency the dangerous respon- 
sibility of the trust which a solemn treaty had guaranteed, if by 
his supineness, want of feeling, or misconduct, it were violated. On 
the 4th September, previous to leaving Kotah, the Agent was present 
at another meeting of all the pai'ties, when there was as much yDpeai - 
ance of cordiality manifested as could be expected in so difficult a 

C redicament. The old Regent, the Maharao, and Madhd Sing, joined 
ands in reciprocal forgiveness of the past, each uttering a solemn 
asseveration that he would cultivate harmony for the future. 

It was on this oecasion that the Regent performed two deliberate 


The details of this ceremony will be given in the Personal Narrative, 
t Anointing" appears to have been, in all ages, the mode of instalUtion. 
Tlie unguent on this occasion is of sandal-wood and ulr of roses made into a 
p,iste, or very thick ointment, of wliicli y little is placed upon the forclicad 
with the middle liiiger of the risUt hand 
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acts, wiiich apiiear suitable accompaniments to the close of lus 
political life, both as respects lus prince and his subjects. He had 
prepared a covenant of surety for his old and faithful servants after 
his death, demanding the Mahai'ao’s, his son Madhii Sing’s, and the 
Agent's signatures thereto, stipulating that “ if his successor did not 
'• choose to employ their services, they should be free agents, be 
called to no account for the past, but be permitted to reside 
“ wherever they pleased.” The Maharao and Madhd Sing having 
signed the deed, the British agent, at the desire of the Eegent, placed 
his signatui-e as a guarantee for its execution. In this act, we not 
only nave proof tliat to the last the Regent maintained the supre- 
macy of his master, but evidence of the tears he entertained respect- 
ing the conduct of his successor. 

The other act was a brilliant victory over the most inveterate 
habits of his ago and country, — the revocation of dvn.d, or forced 
contributions, throughout the dominion of Kotah. This spontaneous 
abolition of a practice so deeply inoted in Rajast’han, is another 
pi-oof of the keen penetration of the Regent, and of his desire to 
conciliate the opinions of the protecting power, as to the duties 
of princes towai-ds their subjects ; duties regarding which, as 
he said, " theoretically we aro not ignorant and on which he has 
often forcibly descanted before his son, whilst laying down rules of 
conduct when he should be no more. At such moments, he entered 
fully and with energy into his own conduct ; condemning it ; pointing 
out its inevitable results, and the benefits he had observed to attend 
an opposite course of action. “ My woixi, son, was not worth a 
“ copper," he would say ; “ but now nobody would refuse anything 
” to old Zalim.” It was, therefore, as much from a conviction of the 
benefit to himself and the state which would attend the renuncia- 
tion of this tax, as with a view of courting golden opinion, that ho 
commanded a stone to be raised in the chief town of every district 
of his country, on which was inscribed the edict of perpetual 
abolition of dwid, with the denunciation of eternal vengeance on 
whoever should revoke it. The efiigies of the sun, the moon, the 
cow, and the hog, animals reverenced or execrated by all classes, 
were carved in relief, to attest the imprecation. 

Such was the pacific termination of a contest for authority, which 
threatened to deluge Kotah with blood. Whether we bad a right to 
hope that such high and natural pretensions could rest satisfied with 
the measures of conciliation and concession that were pursued, the 
sequel will disclose to those who judge only by results, 
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CHAPTER XL 

Bcmithvtitil qf Gor<lkun-dat, the nahtral acm qf the Beyenl. — His re-appearaiice 
ill Mcdvxi. — Consequent renewtl qf diaetnsioiis at Kotak. — The troops mutiny 
and join the Maharao.—The Regent assaults the castle.— Flight of the 
Maharao aad party.— Reception at Boondi.—The Mediarao's second brother 
joins the Regent. — Gordkun-dad attempt to join the Maharao frustrated. — The 
Maharao leaves Boondl.— General sympathy for him.— He carives a* 
Bindrabun.— Intrigues of Gordhun-das and superiornative officers of the 
British Government, who deceive the Maharao.— Returns to Kolah at the head 
of a force.— Summons the Haras to his standard.— His demands.— Supple- 
mental article of the treaty considered.— Embarrassing condtict qf the Regent. 
— The Maharao refuses all mediation. — His ultimatum. — British troops 
march.— Junction with the Regent— Attack the Maharao.— 11 is dfeal and 
flight.— Death qf his brother Pirthi Sing. — Singular ccnnbat.— Amnesty 
proclaimed. — TheUara chiefs return to their families.— The Maharao retires 
to the temple qf Criskna in Mhsar.—NegoticUionfor his retwn.—Saliqfactory 
termination.— Ri/leclions on these civil wars.— Character and death of Zalini 
Sing. 

The sole measure of severity which arose out of these commotions 
was exercised on the natural son of the Regent, who was banished 
iu the face of open day from the scene of hie turbulent intrigue. 
Qordhun-das, or, as ills father styled him, " Gordun-ji,” was the 
' child of love’ and of his old age, and to his mother the Regent, it 
is said, felt the most ardent attachment. The perpetual banishment 
of this firebrand was essential to tranquillity ; yet, notwithstanding 
his misdeeds, political and filial, it was feared that tho sentiments 
of the Jewish monarch, rather than the sternness of the Roman father, 
would have influenced the Rajpoot Regent, whose bearing, when 
the sentence of condemnation was enforced, was to be regarded as 
the test of a suspicion that the Maharao had been goaded to his 
course through ♦bis channel by ulterior views which he dared not 
openly promulgate. But Zalim’s fiat was woit;^ of a Roman, and 
sufficed to w.nnihiUto suspicion — " Let the air of Harouti never more 
“ be tainted by his presence.” Dehli and Allahabad were the cities 
fixed upon, from wnich he was to select his future residence, and 
unfortunat^y the first was chosen. Here he resided with his family 
upon a pension sufficiently liberal, and had a range abundantly 
excursive for exercise, attended by some horsemen furnished by the 
British local authority. 

About the close of 1821, permission was imprudently granted to 
the exile to visit Malwa, to fulfil a mairiage-contract with an illegi- 
timate daughter of the chieftain of Jabboa. Scarcely bad he set his 
foot in that town, when symptoms of impatience, in lieu of perfect 
tranquillity, began to be visible at Kotah, and a correspondence 
both there and at Boondi was hardly detected, before a spirit of 
revolt was reported to liave infected the tried veterans of the 
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Re^'ent. Syef Alii, the commander of thts ‘royals’ (Raj PiUtiin),an 
officer of thirty years’ standing, distinguished for his zeal, fidelity, 
and gallantly, was named as having been gained over to the cause 
of his nominal sovereign. This was looked upon as a slander ; but 
too wise entirely to disregard it, the Regent intei-posed a force 
between the disaffected battalion and the castle, which brought the 
matter to issue. The Maharao immediately proceeded by water, and 
conveyed Syef Alii and a part of his battalion to the p^ace ; which 
was no sooner reported, than the blind Regent put himself into his 
litter, and headed a force with which he attacked the remainder, 
while two twenty-four poundeiij, mounted on a cavalier, which com- 
manded not only eveiy.portion of the city, but the countiy on both 
sides the Chumbul, played upon the castle. In the midst of this 
firing (probably unexpected), the Maharao, his brother Pirthi Sing, 
and their adherents, took to boat, crossed the river, and retired to 
Boondi, while the remainder of the mutinous ‘ royals’ laid down their 
arms. By this energetic conduct, the new attempt upon his power 
was dissolved as soon as formed, and the goM of the Haras was 
abandoned. Bishen Sing escaped from his brothers in the midst of 
the fray, and joined the Regent, whose views regarding him, in this 
crisis, however indirectly manifested, could not be mistaken ; but 
our system of making and unmaking kings in these distant regions, 
though it may have enlarged our power, had not added to our repu- 
tation ; and the Agent had the most rooted repugnance to sanction 
the system in the new range of our alliances, however it might have 
tended to allay the discord which prevailed, or to free the paramount 
power from the embarrassment in which its diplomatic relations had 
placed it, and from whence there was no escape without incumng 
the too just reproach of violating the conditions wo had imposed. 
Common decency forbade our urging the only plea we could in 
forming the treaty, namely, our considering the prince as a mere 
phantom ; and if we had loeen bold enough to do so, the reply would 
nave been the same : “ why did you treat with a phantom ?” while 
he would have persisted in the literal interpretation of the bond. 

There was but one way to deal with the perplexity — to fulfil the 
spirit of the treaty, by which public peace wmud be ensured. 
Instructions were sent to the prince of Boondi, that there was no 
restraint upon his performing the rites of hospitality and kindred to 
the fugitive princes, but that he would be personily responsible if 
he permitted them to congregate troops for the purpose of hostility 
against the Regent : while, at the same time, the commander of the 
British troops at Neemuch was desired to interpose a light corps on 
the line of Jabboa and Boondi, and to capture Qordhun-das, dead or 
alive, if he attempted to join the Maharao. He, however, contrived, 
through the intricacies of the plateau, to elude the well-arranged 
plan ; but finding that the prince of Boondi had the same determina- 
tion, he made direct for Marwar, where being also denied an asylum, 
he had no alternative but to return to Dehli, and to a more stiict 
sarveiUanoe. This, however, may have been concerted] for soon 
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after, the Maharao broke ^ound from Boondj, giving out a pilgrim- 
age to Bindrabun ; and it was hoped that the tranquillity and 
repose he would find amidst the fanes of his tutelary deity, 
Brijnat’h-ji, might tempt a mind prone to religious seclusion, to pass 
his days there. While he remained at Boondi, public opinion was 
not at all manifested ; the distance was trifling to Kotah, and being 
with the head of his race, the act was deemed only one of tho-se 
hasty ebullitions so common in those countries, and which would be 
followed by reconciliation. But as soon as the prince moved north- 
ward, expectation being excited that his cause would meet atten- 
tion elsewhere, he had letters of sympathy and condolence from 
every chief of the country, and the customary attentions to 
sovereignty were paid by those through whose states he passed, 
with the sole exception of that most conti^ous to our provinces, 
Bhurtpore. The prince of this celebratea place sent a deputa- 
tion to the frontier, excusing himself on account of his age and 
blindness; but the Kara prince, knowing what was due from 
a Jit zemindar, however favoured by the accessions of fortune, 
repelled with disdain both his gifts and his mission. For thi.s 
liaughty, though not unbecoming maintenance of precedent, the 
Maharao waT’wamed off the bounds of Bhurtpore. Having remained 
sometime among the " groves of Vrija,” there was reason to believe 
that the canticles of Jydeva had rendered an earthly crown a mere 
luuble in the eyes of the abdicated Hara, and that the mystical 
effusions of Kaniya and Radha had eradicated all remembrance of 
the rhapsodies of Chund, and the glories of the Chohan : he was 
accordingly left at discretion to wander where he listed. As it was 
predicted, he soon felt the diflerence between his past and present 
mode of life, suirounded by a needy crew in a strange land ; and 
towards the middle of April he had reached Mutti-a, on his return 
from Bindrabun to Kotah. But his evil genius, in the shape of 
Gordhim-das, bad destined this should not and notwithstanding 
the rigorous awroeUlanat, or, in fact, imprisonment, which had been 
enjoined, this person found an opportunity to carry on cabals with 
natives of high rank and office. 

Intrigues multiplied, and false hopes were inspired through these 
impure channels, which were converted by his corrupt emissaries 
into fountain-heads of political control, superseding the only autho- 
rized medium of communicatiou between the misguided prince and 
the paramount power. Accordingly, having coUected additional 
troops about him, he commenced his march to Harouti, giving out 
to the chiefs through whose dominions he passed, that he was 
returning by the consent of the paramount power for the resumption 
of all his sovereign rights, so long in abeyance. Men with badges in 
his train, belonging to the persons alluded to, and an agent from the 
native treasurer of Dehli, who supplied the prince with funds, gave 
a colour of truth which deceived the country, and produced ardent 
expi-essioDs of desire for his success. As he proceeded, this force 
increased, and lie reached the Ohumbul, towards the dose of the 
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monsoon 1821, with about three thousand men. Having crossed 
the river, he issued his summons in a language neither to be mis- 
understood nor disobeyed by a Rajpoot ; he conjured them by their, 
allegiance to join his cause, “that of seeking justice according to the 
“ treaty and the call was obeyed by eveiy Hara of the country. 
His conduct afforded the most powerful illustration of the Rajpoot’s 
theory' of fidelity, for even those closely connected by ties of blood 
and by every species of benefit, withdrew from the Regent, to whom 
they owed everything, in order to join their hereditary and lawful 
prince, whom some had never seen, and of whom they knew nothing. 
Negotiation, and expostulation the most solemn and earnest on the 
personal danger's he was ineun'ing, were carried on, and even public 
tranquillity was hazarded, rather than have recourse to the Inst 
argument, which was the less necessary, as universal peace reigned 
around us, and the means of quelling revolt were at hand. An 
entire month was thus consumed : but the ultimatum* left no means 

* Letter of Maharao Kishore Sing, accompanying counter-articles, presented 
to Capt, Tod, dated Asoj bud Panchmee, or 16 th September, “ Camp Meanoh.” 

(After compliments.) 

Cliand Khan has often expressed a desrre to know wliatwere my expectations 
These had been already sent to you by my vakeels, Jlirza Mohumud Alee Beg, 
and Lalla Salik Bam. 1 again send you the Scliedule of Articles. According 
to their purport you will act. Do me justice as the representative of the 
British Government, and let the master be as master, and the servant as servant ; 
this is the case everywhere else, and is not hidden from you. 

Articles, the fulfilment of which was demanded by Maharao Kishore Sing, 
and accompanying his letter of 16th September. 

]. According to the treaty executed at Debli, in the time of Maharao 
Om6d Sing, I will abide. 

2 . I have every confidence in Nana-Ji Zalim Sing ; in like manner as 
he served Maharao Om^d Sing, so he will serve me. I agree to his adminis- 
tration of affairs ; but between Madhd Sing and myself suspicions and 
doubts exist ; we can never agree ; therefore, I will give him a jngeer ; 
there let him remain. His son, Bappa LaU, shall remain with me, and in 
the same way as other ministers conduct state business before their princes, 
■so shall he before me. I, the master, he, the servant j and if as the servant 
he ac% it will abide from generation to generation. 

3. To the English Government, and other principalities, whatever 
letters arc addressed shall be with my concurrence and advice. 

4. Surety for his life, and also for mine, must be guaranteed by the 
English Government. 

6. I shall allot a jageer for Pirthi Sing (the Maharao'sbrother), at which 
he will reside. The establishments to reside with him and my brotlier 
Bishen Sing shsD be of my nomination. Beside^ to my kinsmen and 
clansmen, according to their rank, I shall give jageers, and they shall, 
according to ancient usage, be in attendance upon me. _ 

6. My personal or hMt guards, to the amount of three thousand, with 
Bappa Lalf (the Regent’s grandson) shall remain in attendance. 

7. The amount of the collections of the country shall aU be deposited 
in the KUhen. Bindar (general treasu^), and thence expenditure made. 

8. The killedars (commandants) of all the forts shall be appointed by 
me, and the army shall be under my orders. He (the Regent) may desire 
the officers of Government to execute Ms commands, but it shall be with 
my ^vice and sanction. 

These are the Articles I desire ; they are according to the rules for govern- 
ment (raj-r«<)— Mithi Asod Panchmee, S. 878 (1832.) 
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of putting a stop to increasing disorders but that appeal which from 
various considerations had been so long delayed. 

The tried troops of the Regent could not be depended on ; he 
confessed it j and in this confession, what an evidence is afforded of 
the nature of his nrle, and of the homage to iuiinutable justice in all 
parts of the world Every corps, foreign or indigenous, was ready to 
range on the side of legitimate authority against the hand which hod 
fed and cherished them. So completely did this feeling pervado 
eveiy part of the political fabric, that the Regent himself said, in his 
forcible manner, on his escape from the danger, “ even the clothes on 
“ his back smelt of treason to him." It was hoped that “ the wisdom 
" which called aloud (even) in the streets” would not be disregarded 
by the veteran ; that disgust at such marks of perddy would mako 
him spurn from him the odium of usurpation, and tlius free the 
pai'aniouirt power from a situation the most painful and enibairass- 
mg. Abunaant opportunities were affoi-ded, and hints were given 
that he alone could cut the knot, which otherwise must be severed 
by the sword. But all was fruitless .- “ he stood upon his bond,” and 
the execution of the treaty. The Maharao, his nominal sovereign, 
took the same ground, mid even sent a copy of the treaty to tlie 
Agent, tauntin^y asking whether it was to be recognized or not? 
All this embairassment would have been avoided, had tbo supple- 
mental articles been embodied in the original treaty ; then the literal 
interpretation and its spii-it would not have been at variance, nor 
have afforded a pretext to reproach the paramount power with a 
breach of faith and justice : charges which cannot in fact be supported, 
inasmuch as the same contracting parties, who executed the original 
document, amended it by this supplemental deed. The dispute then 
resolves itself into a question of expediency, already touched on, viz., 
whether we might not liave jirovided better for the future, and sought 
out other modes of reward for ser\ices we had aclcnowledged, than 
the maintenance of two pageants of sovereignty, both acknowledged, 
the one de facto, the other dejure. It was fortunate, however, uiat 
the magnitude of the titular prince’s pretensions placed him com- 
pletely in opposition to the other contracting parties, inasmuch as 
he would not abide by either the spirit or the letter of the treaty or 
its supplement, in the most modilied sense. His demand for “ a 
“ personal guard of three thousand of his kinsmen, that he might 
“ allot estates at pleasure to his chiefs, appoint the governors of 
“ fortresses, and be head of the army,” was a virtual repudiation of 
every principle of the alliance ; while the succession to the adminis- 
trative po%vers of the state, secured to the issue of the Regent, was 
made to depend on his pleasure: rather a frail tenure whether in 
Europe or Rajpootana. 

Everytliing that could bo done to withdraw the infatuated prince 
from the knot of evil advisers and fieiy spirits w’ho dail}’’ flocked to 
his standard, carrying with them their own and their ancestore’ 
wrongs, being ineffectual and hopeless, the troops which had been 
called upon to maintain the treatv moved I'orward in combination 
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with the ai-my of tlie Regent. As the force reached the Caly-Sind, 
which alone divided the rivals for power, torrents of rain, which 
durino- seveml days swelled it to an impassable flood, afforded move 
time to try all that friendship or prudence could urge to save the 
Maharao from the impending ruin. But all was vain ; he saw the 
storm, and invited its approach with mingled resolution and despair, 
proclaiming the most submissive obedience to the paramount power, 
and avowing a conviction of the good intentions and friendship of 
its representative ; but to every remonstrance he replied, “ what was 
“life without honour; what was a sovereign without authority? 
“ Death, or the full sovereignty of bis ancestors !” 

The conduct of the Regent was not leas perplexing than that of 
the prince ; for while he affected still to talk of fealty, " to preserve 
'' his white beard from stain,” he placed before him the ample shield 
of the treaty, although he expected that his power should be main- 
tained without any active measures on his own part for its defence : 
a degree of irresponsibility not for a moment to be tolerated. It 
was in vain he hinted at the spirit, more than doubtful, of his army ; 
that in the moment of conflict they might turn their guns against 
us ; even this he was told we would hazard : and, it was added, if 
he desired, at whatever cost, to preserve the power guaranteed to 
his family, ho must act offensively as well as defensively ; for it 
would shortly be too late to talk of reconciling fealty with the 
preservation of his power. The wily Regent desired to have his 
work done for him ; to have all the benefit which the alliance com- 
pelled us to afford, with none of the obloquy it entailed. The 
Agent had some hope, even at the twelfth hour, that rather than 
incur the opprobrium of the world, and the penalty denounced 
against the violation of m<imdA,erma, in committing to the chance 
of battle the lives of all those to whom he was Protector, he would 
draw back and compromise his power ; but the betrayal of his half- 
formed designs in hypocritical cant adapted only for the multitude, 
soon dispelled the illusion ; and though there was a strong internal 
struggle, the love of dominion overcame every scruple. 

The combination of the troops was discussed in his presence and 
that of his officers ; and in order that unity of action might be 
insured, a British officer was at his request attached to bis force.* 

At daybreak on the 1st of October, the troops moved down to the 
attack. _ The Regent’s army consisted of eight battalions of infantry, 
mth thirty-two pieces of cannon and fourteen strong paegas, or 
squadrons of home. Of these, five battalions, with fourteen pieces 
and ten squadrons, composed the advance ; while the rest formed a 
reserve with the Regent in person, five hundred yards in the rear, 
The British ti-oops, consisting of two weak battalions and six squad- 
rons of cavalry, with alight battery of jhorse-artillery, formed on 

* Lieutenant M’Millan, of tie 5tli Eegt Native Infantry, volunteered for this 
durt, aud performed it as might have been expected from an officer of his 
gallantry and conduct. 
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the right of the Regent’s foi-ce a.s it approximated to the Mahara-.'s 
position. The ground over ■vehich the troops moved was an extensive 
plain, gradually shelving to a small shallow stream, whence it again 
rose rather abraptly. The Maharao’s camp was placed upon a rising 
ground, a short distance beyond the stream : he left his tents standing, 
and had disposed his force on the margin of the rivulet The “ Royals,” 
who had deserted their old master, with their leader, Syef AUi, were 
posted on the left; the Maharao with the elite, a band of full five 
hundred Hara cavaliers, upon the right, and the interval was filled by 
a tumultuous mbble. The combined force was pennitted to choose its 
position, within two hundred yards of the foe, without tlie slightest 
demonstration of resistance or retreat. The Agent took advantage 
of the pause to request the British commander to halt the whole 
line, in order that lie might make a last attempt to withdraw tho 
infatuated prince and his devoted followers from the perils that 
confronted them. He advanced midway between the lines, and 
ofiered the same conditions and an amnesty to all ; to conduct and 
replace the pvince on theg-adiiof his ancestors with honour. Yet, 
notwithstanding ruin staved him in the face, he receded from none 
of his demands; he insisted on sine qud non, exidi would only 
re-enter Kotah surrounded by three thousand of his Hara kinsmen. 
During the quarter of an hour allowed him to deliberate ere the 
sword should be drawn, movements iti position on botli sides took 
place ; the llaharao’s chosen band, condensing all their force on the 
right, opposed the Regent’s advance, while the British troops formed 
so in eaiellon as to enfilade their douse massea 

The time having expired, and not an iota of the pretensions being 
abated, the signal, as agreed upon, was given, and the action com- 
menced by a discharge of cannon and five-arms from the Regent's 
whole line, immediately followed by the horse-artillery on the right. 
With all the gallantry that has ever distinguished the Haras, they 
acted as at Futtiabad and Dholpoor, and charged the Regent’s line, 
when several were killed at the very muzzle of the guns, and but for 
the advance of three squadrons of British cavalry, Would have turned 
his left flank, and probably penetrated to the reserve, where the 
Regent was in person.* Defeated in this design, they had no 
resource but a precipitate retreat from the unequal conflict, and the 
Maharao, sun'ounded by a gole of about four hundred horse, all 
Haras, his kinsmeu, retired across the stream, and halted on the 
rising ground about half a mile distant, while his auxiliary foot 
broke and dispersed in all directions. The Briti.sh troops rapidly 
crossed the stream, and while the infantry made a movement to cut 
off retreat from the south, two squadrons were commanded to charge 
the Maharao. Determined not to act offensively, even in this emer- 
gency he adhered to his resolution, and his band awaited in a 
dense mass and immoveable attitude the troops advancing with 

* The Author, who placed himself on the extreme left of the Regent’s line, 
to be a check upon the dubious conduct of his troops, particularly noted this 
intended movement, which was frustrated only by Major Kennedy’s advance. 
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rapidity {gainst them, disdaining to fly and yet too proud to yield, 
A British officer headed each troop; they and those they led had 
been accustomed to see the foe fly from the shock ; but they were 
Pindarris, not Rajpoots. The stood like a wall of adamant ; 
our squadrons rebounded from the shock, leaving two brave youths* 
dead on the spot, and their ^lant commanderf was saved by a 
miracle, being stunned by a blow which drove in his casque, his 
i-eins cut, and the arm raised to give the coup de grdce, when a 
pistol-shot from his orderly levelled his assailant. The whole was 
the work of an instant. True to the determination he expressed, 
the Mahavao, satisfied with repelling the charge, slowly moved ofl'; 
nor was it till the hovse-ai'tilleiy again closed, and poured round 
and grape into the dense body, that they quickened their reti-eat; 
while, as thi'ee fresh squadrons had formed for the charge, they 
reached the mukhi fields, amongst the dense crops of which they 
were lost. 

Pirthi Sing, younger brother of the prince, impelled by that heroic 
spirit which is the birthright of a Hara, and awai'e that Harouti 
could no longer be a home lor him while living, determined at least 
to find a grave in her soil He returned, with about five and twenty 
followers, to certain destruction, and was found in a field of Indian 
com as the lino advanced, alive, but grievously wounded. He was 
placed in a litter, and, escorted by some of Skinner’s horse, was 
conveyed to the camp. Here he was sedulously attended; but 
medical skill was of no avail, and he died the next day. His 
demeanour was dignified and manly ; he laid the blame upon destiny, 
expressed no wish for life, and said, looking to the tree near the tent, 
that “ his ghostwould.be satisfied in contemplating therefrom the 
“ fields of his forefathers.” His sword and ring had been taken 
from him by a trooper, but his digger, pearl necklace, and other 
valuables, he gave in charge to the Agent, to whom he bequeathed 
the care of his son, the sole heir to the empty honours of the sove- 
reignty of Kotah. 

It was not from any auxiliary soldier that the prince received his 
death-wound ; it was inflicted by a lance, propelled with unerring 
force from behind, penetrating the lungs, the point appearing 
through the chest. He said it was a revengeful blow from some 
determined band, as he felt the steeled point twisted in the 
wound to ensure its being mortal Although the squadroms of the 
Regent joined in the pursuit, yet not a man of them dared to come to 
close quarters with theii- enemy; it was therefore supposed that 
some treacherous arm had mingled with his men, and inflicted the 
blow which relieved the Regent fix>m the chief enemy to his son 
and successor. 

The Maharao and his band were indebted for safety to the forest 
of com, so thick, lofty, and luxuriant, that even his elephant was 

• Lieutenants Clarke and Read, of the Fourth Eegt. Li^t Cavalry. 

t Major now Lt-CoL J. Ridge, C.B. 
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lost sight of. This shelter extended to the rivulet, only five miles 
in advance, which foms the boundary of Harouti ; but it was 
deemed sufficient to drive him out of the Kotah territory, where 
alone his presence could be dangerous. The infantry and foreign 
levies, who had no moral courage to sustain them, fled for tiieir lives, 
and many were cut to pieces by detached troops of our cavalry. 

The calm undaunted valour of the Maharao and his kin could not 
fail to extort applause from those gallant minds which can admire 
the bravery of a foe, though few of those who had that day to 
confront them were aware of the moral courage which sustained their 
opponents, and which converted their vie ineiiue into an almost 
impassable barrier. 

But although the gallant conduct of the prince and bis kin was in 
keeping with the valour so often recorded in these annals, and now, 
alas I mmost the sole inheritance of the Haras, there was one 
specimen of devotion which we dare not pass over, comparable with 
whatever is recorded of the fabled traits of heroism of Greece or 
Rome. The physiognomy of the country has been already described ; 
the plains, uong which the combined force advanced, gradually 
shelved to the brink of a rivulet whose opposite bank rose perpendi- 
cularly, forming as it were the buttress to a table-land of gentle 
acclivity. The Regent’s battalions were advancing in columns along 
this precipitous bank, when their attention was arrested by several 
shots fired from an isolated hillock rising out of the plain across the 
stream. Without any order, but as by a simultaneous impulse, the 
whole line halted, to gaze at two audacious individuals, who appeared 
determined to m^e tneir mound a fortress. A minute or two passed 
in mute surprise, when the word was given to move on ; but scwcely 
was it uttered, ere several wounded from the head of the column 
were passing to the rear, and shots began to' be exchanged very 
briskly, at least twenty in return for one. But the long matchlocks 
of the two heroes told every time in our lengthened line, while they 
seemed to have “ a charmed life,” and the shot fell like hail around 
them innocuous, one continuing to load behind the mound, while the 
other fired with deadly aim. At length, two twelve-pounders were 
uniimbered ; and as tiie shot whistled round their ears, both rose on 
the very pinnacle of the mound, and made a profound salaam for 
this compliment to their valour ; which done, they continued to 
lead and fire, whilst entire platoons blazed upon them. Although 
more men suffered, an -irresistible impulse was felt to save these 
gallant men ; orders were given to cease firing, and the force was 
directed to move on, unless any two individuals chose to attack 
them manfully hand to band. The words were scarcely uttered 
when two young Rohillas drew their swords, sprung down the bank, 
and soon cleared the space between them and the Ibemen. All was 
deep anxiety as they mounted to the assault ; but whether their 
physical frame was less vigorous, or their energies were exhausted by 
wounds or by their peculiar situation, these brave defenders fell on 
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the mount, whence they disputed the march of ten battalions of 
infaiitiy and twenty pieces of cannon.* They were Haras ! But 
Zaiim was the cloud which intei-posed between them and their 
fortunes ; and to remove it, they courted the destruction which at 
length overtook them. 

The entire devotion which the vassalage of Harouti manifested for 
the cause of the Maharao, exemplified, as before observed, the nature 
and extent of svximdiiemui or fealty, which has been described as 
the essential quality of the Rajpoot character ; while, at the same 
time, it illustrates the severity of the Regent’s yoke. Even the 
chief who negotiated the treaty could not resist the defection 
(one of his sons was badly wounded), although he enjoyed estates 
under the Regent which his hereditary rank did not sanction, 
besides being connected with him by maniage. 

The Maharao gained the Farbutty, which, it is said, he swam 
over. He had scarcely reached the shore when his hoi-se dropped 
dead from a grape-shot wound. With about three hundred horse 
he retired upon Baroda. We had no vengeance to execute ; we 
could not, therefore, consider the brave men, who abandoned their 
homes and their families from a principle of honour, in the light of 
the old enemies of our power, to be pursued and exterminated. 
They had, it is true, confronted us in the field ; yet only defensively, 
in a cause at least morally just and seemingly sanctioned by 
authorities which they could not distrust. 

The pretensions so long opposed to the treaty were thus signally 
and emciently subdued. The chief instigators of the revolt 
were for ever removed, one ' by death, the other by exile ; and 
the punishment which overtook the deserters from the regular 
forces of the Regent would check its repetition. Little prepared for 
the reverse of that day, the chiefs had made no provision against it, 
and at our word every door in Rajwarra would have been closed 
against them. But it was not deemed a case for confiscation, or one 
which should involve in proscription a whole community, impelled 
to the commission of crime by a variety of circumstances which they 
could neither resist nor control, and to which the most crafty views 
had contributed, f The Maharao’s camp being left standing, all his 
correspondence and records fell into our han(£, and developed such 
complicated intrigues, such consummate knavery, that he, and the 
brave men who suffered from espousing his pretensions, were 
regarded as entitled to every commiseration.* As soon, therefore, 

* Lieut (now Captain) M'Millan and the Author were the only officers, I 
believe, who witnessed this singular scene. 

t In a letter, addnessed by some of the principal chiefs to the Regent, 
through the Agent, they did not hesitate to say they had been guMed in the 
course they adopted of obeying the summons of the Maharao, by imtrudiorte 
of his eonfidtntial minister. 

X The native treasurer at Dehli, who conducted these intrigues, after a strict 
inve^gation was dismissed from his office: and the same fate was awarded to 
the chi^ moonshi of the Persian secretarys office at the seat of govertuuent. 
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as the futility of their pretensions was disclosed, hy the veil being 
thus rudely tom from their eyes, they manifested a determination 
to submit. The Regent was instmcted to grant a complete amnesty, 
and to announce to the chiefs that they might repair to their homes 
without a question being put to them, In a few weeks, all was 
tranquillity and peace; the chiefs and vassals returned to their 
families, who blessed the power which tempered punishment with 
clemency.* 


Regular treaties and bonds were found in the camp of the Maharso, which 
afforded abundant condemnatory evidence against these confidential officers, 
who nmnly produced the catastrophe we have to record, and rendered nugatory 
the most strenuous efforts to save the misguided prince and his brave brethren. 

’ The Author, who had to perform the painful duty related in this detailed 
transaction, was alternately aided and embarrassed by his knowledge of the 
past history of the Hara^ and the mutual relations of all its discordant 
elements. Perhaps, entire ignorance would have been better— a bare knowledge 
of the treaty, and the expediency of a rigid adherence thereto, unbiassed by 
sympathy, or notions of abstract justice, which has too little in common with 
diplomacy. But without overinolung the colder dictates of duty, he determined 
that the eegis of Britain should not be a shield of oppression, and tKat the 
remains of Hara independence, which either policy or fear had compelled the 
Regent to respect, should not thereby be destroyed ; and he assumed the re- 
sponslbili^, a few days after the action, of proclaiming ageneral amnesty to the 
chiefs, and an invitation to each to return to his dwelling. He told the Regent 
that any proceeding which might render this clemency nugatory, would not 
fail to aissatisfy the Government AH instantly availed themselves of the per- 
mission ; and in every point of view, morally and physically, the result was 
most satisfactory^ and it acted as a panacea for the wounds our public faith 
compelled us to inflict. Even in the midst of their compulsory infliction, he 
had many sources of gratulation : and of these he will give an anecdote illus- 
trative of Rajpoot character. In S. 1807,wlien the Author, then commeucing his 
career, was wandering alone through their country, surveying their geography, 
and collecting scraps of their statistics, he left Sinciia battering Rathgurh, and 
with a slender guard proceeded through the wilds of Chanderl, and thence 
direct westwards, to trace the course of all the rivers lying between the Betwa 
and the Cbumbol In passing through Harouti, leaving bis tent standing at 
Barah, he had advancea with the perambulator as far as the Caly-Sind, a dis- 
tance of seventeen miles ; and, leaving his people to follow at leisure, was 
returning home unattended at a brisk canter, when, as he passed through the 
town of Bamolia, a party rushed out and made him captive, saying that he 
must visit the chief. Although much fatigued, it would have been folly to 
refuse. He obeyed, and was conveyed to a square, in the centre of which was 
an elevated cliabootra or platform, shaded by the sacred tree. Here, sitting on 
carpets, was the chief with his little court The Author was received most 
courteously. The first act was to disembarrass him of his bouts ; but this, 
heated as he was, they could not effect : refreshments were then put before 
liim, and a Brahmin brought water, with a ewer and basin, for his ablutions. 
Although he was then but an indifferent linguist, and their patois scarcely 
inteilimble to him, he passed a very happy hour, in which conversation never 
fiaggea The square was soon filled, and many a pair of tine black eyes smiled 
courteously upon the stranger— for the females, to his surprise, looked abroad 
without any fear of censure ; though he was ignorant of their sphere in life. 
The author's horse was lame, which the chief had noticed ; aud on rising to go, 
he found one ready caparisoned for him, which, however, he would not accept. 
On reaching his tent the Author sent several little articles as tokens of regard. 
Fourteen years .after this, the day following the action at Jlangrole, be received 
a letter by a messenger from the mother of the chief of Bamolia, who sent her 
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The Mahai-ao continued his course to Nat’hdwai-a in Mewar, 
proving that the sentiment of reli^ous abstraction alone can take 
the place of ambition. The individuals who, for their own base 
purposes, had by misrepresentation and guile guided him to niin, 
now deserted him ; the film fell from his eyes, and he saw, though 
too late, the only position in which he could exist. In a very ^ort 
time, every pretension inimical to the spirit and letter of the treaty, 
original and supplemental, was relinquished; when, with the 
Regent’s concurrence, a note was transmitted to him, containing the 
basis on which his return to Kotah was practicable. A transcript 
with his acceptance being received, a formal deed was drawn up, 
executed by the Agent and attested by the Regent, not only defin- 
ing the precise position of both parties, but establishing a barrier 
between the titular and executive authorities, which must for ever 
prevent all collision of interests : nothing was left to chance or cavil 
The gi-and object was to provide for the safety, comfort, and dignity 
of the prince, and this was done on a scale of profuse liberality ; far 
beyond what his father, or indeed any prince of Kotah had enjoyed, 
and incommensurate with the revenue of the state, of which it is 
about the twentieth portion. Tlie amount equals the houseliold 
expenditure of the Rana of Oodipoor, the avowed head of the whole 
Rajpoot race, but which can be oetter afforded from the flourishing 
revenues of Kotah than the slowly improving finances of M^war. 

These preliminaries being satisfactorily adjusted, it became 
important to inspire this misguided prince with a confidence 
that his welfare would be as anxiously watched as the stipula- 
tions of the treaty whose infringement had cost him so much 
misery. He had too much reason to plead personal alarm as one 
of the causes of his past conduct, and which tended greatly to 
neutralize all the endeavours to serve him. Even on the very day 
that he was to leave Nat’hdwara, on his return, when after great 
efforts his mind had been emancipated from distrast, a fi^aod 
diabolical attempt was made to thwart the measures for his restora- 
tion. A mutilated wretch was made to personate his brother 
Bishen Sing, and to give out that he had been maimed by com- 
mand of the Regent's son, and the impostor had the audacity to 
come within a couple of miles of the MaWao ; a alight resemblance 
to Bishen Sing aided the deceit, which, though promptly exposed, 
had made the impression for which it was contrived, and it required 
some skill to remove it. The Rana of Oodipoor no sooner heard of 
this last effort to defeat all the good intentions in which he 
co-operated towards the Maharao, to whose sister he was married, 
than he had the impostor seized and brought to the city, where his 

blessing, and invoked him, by past friendship and recollections, to protect her 
son, whose honour had made him join the standard of his sovereign. The 
author had the satisfaction of replying that her eon would be with her nearly 
as soon as the bearer of the letter. I'he Bamolia chief, it will be recollected, 
was the descendant of the chief of Athoon, one of great opponents of the 
Regent at the opening of his career. 
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story had caused a powerful sensation. His indisci'eet indignation 
for ever destroyed the clue by which the plot might have been 
unravelled; for he was led immediately to execution, and all that 
transpired was, that he was a native of the Jeipoor state, and had 
been mutilated for some crime. Could the question have been 
solved, it might have afforded the means of a different termination 
of these unhappy quarrels, to which they formed a characteristic 
sequel ; intrigue and mistru.st combined to inveigle Kisbore Sing 
into attempts which placed him far beyond the reach of mason, and 
the most zealous exertions to extricate him. 

This last scene being over, the Maharao left his retreat at the fane 
of Kaniya, and marched across the plateau to his paternal domains. 
On the last day of the year, the Regent, accompanied by the Agent, 
advanced to i-e-conduct the prince to the capital The universal 
demonstration of satisfaction at his return was the most convincing 
testimony that any other couise would have been erroneous. On 
that day, he once more took possession of the gadi which lie had 
twice abandoned, with a resignation free from all asperity, or even 
embarrassment. Feelings arising out of a mind accustomed to reli- 
gious meditation, aided while they softened the bitter monitor, 
^versity, and together they affoi-ded the best security that any 
deviation from the new order of things would never proceed from 
him. 

Besides the schedule of the pei-sonal expenditure, over which he 
was supreme, much of the .state expense was to be managed under 
the eye of the sovereign : such as «ie charities, and gifts on festivals 
and military ceremotiioa The royal insignia used on all great 
occasions was to remain as lieretofore at his residence in the castle, 
as was the band at the old guard-room over the chief portal of 
entrance. He was to preside at all the militaiy or other annual 
festivals, attended by the whole retinue of the state ; and the gifts 
on such occasions were to be distributed in his name. All the 
peaces, in and about the city, were at his sole disposal, and funds 
were set apart for their lepaire : the gardens, rumnas, or game- 
preserves, and his pei'sonal guards, were also to be entertained and 
paid by hiihself. To maintain this arrangement inviolate, an officer 
of the paiamount power was henceforth to reside at Kotah. A hand- 
some stipend was settled on the minor son of the deceased Pirthi 
Sing ; while, in order to prevent any umbrage to the Maharao, his 
broUier Bishen Sing, whose trimming policy had been offensive to 
the Maharao, was removed to the family estate at Antah, twenty 
miles east of the capital, on which occasion an increase was spon- 
taneously made to his jagheer. 

The Agent remained an entire month after this, to strengthen the 
good understanding now introduced. He even effected a reconcilia- 
tion between the prince and Madhii Sing, when the former, with 
great tact and candour, took upon him.self the blame of all these 
disturbances : each gave his hand in token of future amity, aud the 
prince spontaneously embraced the man (the Regent’s son) to whom 

C8 
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hc attribated all his misery. But tho Mahai-ao's comforts and 
dio-oity are now independent of conti-ol, and watched over' by a 

S iardian who will demand a ri^d exaction of every stipulation in 
s lavour. The patriarchal Zalim was, or affected to bo, overjoyed 
at this result, which had threatened to involve them all in the abyss 
of misery. Bitter was bis self-condemnation at the moral blindness 
of his conduct, which had not foreseen and guai-ded against tlie 
storm ; and severe, as well as merited, was the castigation he 
inflicted on his successor. “It is for your sins, son, that I am 
punished,” was the conclusion of every such exhortation. 

It will be deemed a .singular fatality, that this last conspicuous 
act in the political life of the Regent should have been on the spot 
which exactly sixty years before witnessed the opening scene of W 
career : for the field of Butwarro* adjoined that of Mangrole. What 
visions must have cliaaed each other on this last memorable day, 
when he recalled the remembrance of the former ! when the same 
sword, which redeemed the independence of Kotah from tributary 
degradation to Ambt^r, was now drawn against tire grandson of that 
sovereign who rewarded his services with the first omce of the state ! 
Had some prophetic Bardai withdrawn the mantle of BMvdni, and 
disclosed through the vista of tlireescore year's the Regent in the 
forogr-ound, in all the panoply of ingenuous yoirth “ spreading hU 
“carpet" at Butwaifo, to review flic char-go of the Cutchwala 
chivalry, and in the distant pei-speetive tliat same being palsied, 
blind, aod decrepit, leading a mingled host, in character ana costume 
altogether strange, against the grand-children of his pi-ince, and the 
descendants of those Mar-as who nobly seconded him to gain this 
reputation, what effect would such a prospect have pi-oduced on one 
•whom the mere hooting of an owl on the house-top had " sewed 
“ from his property ?” 

Soon after the satisfactory conclusion of these painful scenes, the 
Regent returned to the Oltdoni, his fixed camp, and projected a tour 
of the state, to allay the disorders which had crept in, and to regulate 
afresh tho action of the state-machine, tlie construction of which 
had occupied a long life, hut which could not fail to be deranged by 
tho complicated views which had arisen amongst those whose 
business was to work it. Often, amidst these conflicts, did he exclaim, 
with his great prototype both in prosperity and sorrow, “ my kins- 
“ folk have failed, and my fanriliar friends have forgotten me.” But 
Zalim had not the same resources in his griefs that Job had ; nor 
could he with him exclaim, “ if my land cry against me, if I have 
“ eaten the fruits thereof without money, or caused the owners 
“ thereof to lose their lives, let thistles grow instead of wheat, and 
cockles instead of barley. "t His yet vigorous mind, however, soon 
restored everything to its wonted prosperity ; and in a few weeks, 
not a trace was left of the commotions which for a while had totally 

* The battle of Butwarro was fought in S. 1817, or A.D. 1761 ; the action 
at Mangrole, Oct. A.D. 1821. 
t Job, chap. XXXI. 
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uiiliinged society, and threatened to deluge the land with prosciiption 
and blood. The prince was reseated on the throne with far gi’eater 
comforts about him and more ceiiainty of stability than previous to 
the ti’eaty ; the nobles took posses-sion of their estates with not a 
blade of gia-ss removed, and the the home-farms of the 

Regent, lost none of their productiveness : commei'ce was unscathed, 
and public cfpinion, which had dared loudly to question the moral 
justice of these proceedings, was conciliated by their conclusion. 
The i^gent survived these events five yeare ; his attenuated frame 
was worn out by a spirit, vigoro«.s to the last pulsation of life, and 
too strong for the feeble cage which imprisoned it. 

If history attempt to sum up, or institute a senrtiny into, the 
cliaiacter of this extraordinary man, by what standard must wo 
judge him ? The actions of his life, which have furnished matter for 
the sketch we have attempted, nray .satisfy curiosity ; but tho 
nrateiials for a finished portrait Ire never .supplied ; the latent .springs 
of those actions rcmaiired invisible save to the eye of Omniscience. 
Js’o human being ever shar-ed the confidence of the Macldavelli of 
Riijast’han, who, from the first dawn of his political oxistcucc to its 
close, when “ fourecore years and ripvvar'ds,” could always say 
“ my secret is my owjr.” This single tmit, throughout a trorrbled 
car'eer of more than ordinary length, would alone stanrp his ehai’actor 
with originality. No effervescence of felicity, of success, of sympathy, 
whiclr occasionally bursts from tho most rugged nature, no sudden 
transition of passion,— joy, grief, hope, even revenge,— could tenrpt 
liim to betray his purpo.se. That it wa.s often fathomed, that his 
“ vaulting ambitionWsovericapt itself,” aud iiradelriiir lose his object, 
is no more than nray be saiil of all who have itididgcd in “ that sin 
“ by which angels fell yet he never failed througli a blind confi- 
dence in the instruments of his designs. Though originally sanguine 
in expectation and fiery in temperament, he subdued these natural 
defects, and could await with composure the due ripening of his 
plans : even in the hey-day of youth he had attained this mastery 
over himself. To this early discipline of his mind he owed the many 
escapes from plots against his life, and the difficulties which were 
perpetually besetting it increased his natural i-esources. There wa.s 
no artifice, not absolutely degrading, wliich he would not condescend 
to cmjrloy : his natural simplicity made humility, when necessary, 
a plausible disguise ; while his .sciuipulous attention to all religious 
observances caused his mere affirmation to be respected. The 
sobriety of his demeanour gave weight to his opinions and influenced 
the judgment ; while his invariable urbanity gained the good will 
of his inferiors, and his superiors were won by the delicacy of his 
flattery, in the application of which he was an adept. To crown 
the whole, them was a mysterious brevity, an oracular sententious- 
ness, in his conversation, which alway.s left something to the imagi- 
nation of liLs auditor, who gave him credit for what ho did not, as 
well as what he did utter. None could belter appreciate, or studied 
more to obtain, the meed of good C'pinion ; and throughout his 
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lengthened life, until the oceun-ences just described, he threw over 
his acts of despotism and vengeance a veil of such consummate art 
as to make them lose more than half their deformity, With him it 
must have been an axiom, that mankind judge superficially ; and in 
accordance tlierewith, his first study was to preserve appearances, 
and never to oflend prejudice if avoidable. When he sequestrated’ 
the estates of the Kara feudality, he covered the fields, by them 
neglected, with crops of corn, and thereby drew a contrast fa vouiable 
to himself between the effects of sloth and activity, ''^eu he 
usurped the functions of royalty, he threw a bright halo around the 
orb of its glory, overloading the gadi with the trappings of 
grandeur, aware that 

“ the world is e’er deceived by ornament j” 
nor did the princes of Kotah ever appear with such magnificence as 
when he possessed all the attributes of royalty but the name. 
Every act evinced his deep skill in the knowledge of the human 
mind and of the elements by which he was suiTOunded ; he could 
circumvent the crafty Mahratta, calm or quell the arrogant Rajpoot, 
and extort the applause even of the Briton, who is little prone to 
allow merit in an Asiatic. He was a depository of the prejudices 
and the pride of his countrymen, both in religious and social life ; 
yet, enigmatical as it must appear’, he frequently violated them, 
though the infraction was so ^dual as to be imperceptible except 
to the few who watched the slow progress of his plans. To su^ he 
appeared a compound of the most contradictory elements : lavish 
and pai-simonious, oppressing and protecting ; with one hand bestow- 
ing diamond aigrettes, with the other taking the tythe of the 
anchorite’s wallet ; one day sequestrating estates and driving into 
exile the ancient chiefe of the land ; the next receiving with open 
arms some expatriated noble, and supporting him in dignity and 
affluence, till the receding tide of human affairs rendered such 
support no longer requisite. 

We have already mentioned his antipathy to the professors of 
" the tuneful art and he was as inveterate as Diocletian to the 
alchemist, regardingthe trade of both as alike useless to society: 
neither wei-e, therefore, tolerated in Kotah. But the enemies of tne 
Regent assert that it was from no dislike of their merit, but from 
his having been the dupe of the one, and the object of the other's 
satire (vis). His persecution of witches {dliakv/ti) was in strict 
conformity with the injunction in the Pentateuch : "Thou shall not 
“ suffer a witch to live” (Exod. chap, xxii, ver. 18). But his ordeal 
was worse than even death itself; handling balls of hot iron was 
deemed boo alight for such sinnei-s ; for it was well known they had 
substances which enabled them to do this with impunity. Throwing 
them into a pond of water was another trial : if they sunk, they 
were innocent, if they unhappily rose to the surface, the league with 
the powers of dai’kness was apparent. A gmm-b^ of cayenne 
pepper tied over the head, if it failed to suffocate, arorded another 
proof of guilt ; though the most humane method, of rubbing the 
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eyes ■with a well-dried capsicum, was perhaps the most common, and 
certainly if they could furnish this demonstration of their innocence, 
by withholding teare, they might justly be deemed witches. These 
Siaku/na, like the vampires of the German havdais, are supposed to 
operate upon the viscera of their victims, which they desti oy by 
slow degrees with charms and incantations, and hence they are 
called in Sind (where, as Abulfazil says, they abound) Jit)ge)'-khor 
or ' liver-devourers.’ One look of a dhakun suffices to destroy ; but 
there are few who court the title, at least in Kotah, though old ago 
and eccentricity are sufBcient, in conjunction with superetition or 
bad luck, to fix the stigma upon individuals. 

Aware of the danger of relaxing, “ to have done,” even when 
eighty-five wintei-s had passed over his head, was never in his 
thoughts. He knew that a Rajpoot’s throne should be the back of 
his steed ; and when blindness overtook him, and he could no longer 
lead the chase on horseback, he was caixied in his litter to his grand 
hunts, which consisted sometimes of several thousand aimed men. 
Besides dissipating the ennui of his vassals, he obtained many other 
objects bv an amusement so analogous to their character ; in the 
unmasked joyousness of the sport, he heard the unreserved opinions 
of bis companions, and gained -their affection by thus administering 
to the favourite pastime of the Rajpoot, whose life is otherwise 
monotonous. When in the forest, he would sit down, surrounded by 
thousands, to regale on the game of the day. Camels followed his 
train, laden with flour, sugar, spices, and huge cauldrons for the use 
of his sylvan cuisine ; and amidst the hilarity of the moment, he 
would go through the varied routine of government, attend to 
foreign and commercial policy, the details of his farms or his aimy, 
the reports of liia police; nay, in the very heat of the operations, 
shot flying in all directions, the ancient Regent might be discovered, 
like our immortal Alfred or St. Louis of the Franks, administering 
justice under the shade of some spreading peepul tree ; while the 
day so passed would be closed with religious rites, and the recital of 
a mythological epic : he found time for all, never appeared hurried, 
nor could he be taken by surprise. When he could no longer see to 
sign hia own name, he had an autograph fac-simile engraved, which 
was placed in the special care of a confidential officer, to apply when 
commanded. Even this loss of one sense was with him compensated 
by another, for long after he was stone-blind, it would have been 
vain to attempt to impose upon him in the choice of shawls or clothes 
of any kind, whose fabrics and prices he could determine by the 
touch ; and it is even asserted that he could in like manner distin- 
guish colours. 

If, as has been truly remarked, “ that man deserves well of his 
“ country who makes a blade ofgi-ass grow where none grew before.” 
what merit is due to him who made the choicest of nature’s products 
flourish wheregi-aascouW not grow; who covered the bare rock ai-ound 
his capital with soil, and cultivated the exotics of Arabia, Ce5-lon, and 
the we, stem Archipelago ; who translated from the ludian Apennines 
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(the mountains of Malabar) the coco-nut and palmyra; and thus refuted 
the assertion that these trees could not nourish remote from the 
influence of a marine atmosphere ? In his gardens were to be found the 
apples and quinces of Cabul, pomegranates from the famed stock of 
KuxjUl ca bagh in the desert, oranges of every kind, scions of Agra and 
Sylhet, the am6aofMazagon,and the<!/i.tt'mpa-/c^, or golden pUntain 
of the Dekhan, besides the indigenous productions of Rajpootana.’ 
Some of the wells for irrigating these gardens cost in blasting the 
rock thirty thousand nxpees each ; ho hinted to his friends that they 
could not do better than follow his example, and a hint always 
sufficed. He would have obtained a prize from any iiorticultural 
society for his improvement of the wild b^r (jujube), which by 
grafting he inci'eased to the size of a small apple. In chemic^ 
science he had gained notoriety ; his uttrs, or essential oils of roses, 
jessamine, k^tM, and keurd, were far superior to any that coidd be 
pui-chased. There was no occasion to repair to the valley of Cashmere 
to witness the fabrication of its shawls ; for the looms and the wool 
of that fairy region were transferred to Kotah, and the Cashmerian 
weaver plied the shuttle under Zalim’s own eye. But, as in the 
case of his lead-mines, he found that this branch of industry did not 
return even sixteen annas and a half for the rupee,* the minimum 

{ irofit at whicli he fixed his remuneration; so that after satisfying 
lis curiosity, he abandoned the manufacture. His forges for swords 
and fire-arms had a high reputation, and his matchlocks rival those 
of Boondi, both in excellence and elabomte workmanship. 

His corps of gladiatora, if we may thus designate the Jdetis, 
obtained for him equal credit and disgrace. The funds set apart for 
this recreation amounted at one time to fifty thousand rupees per 
annum ; but his wrestlera surpassed in skill and strength those of 
every other court in Raiwarra, and the most renowned champions of 
other states were made " to view the heavens,’'t if they came to 
Kotah. But, in his younger days, Zalim was not satisfied with the 
use of mere natural weapons, for occasionally he made his jdetis 
fight with the hdgnuJe^ or tiger-claw, when they tore off the flesh 
from each other. Tlie chivalrous Omdd Sing of Boondi put a stop to 
this bai'barity. Returning from one of his pilgrimages from 
Dwarica, he passed through Kotah while Zalim and his court were 
assembled in the aJehara (arena) where two of these stall-fed prize- 
fighters were about to contend. The presence of this brave Kara 
checked the bloody exhibition, and he boldly censured the Regent 
for squandering on such a worthless crew resources which ought to 
cherish his Rajpoots. This might have been lost upon the Protector, 
had not the royal pilgrim, in the fervour of his indignation, thrown 
down the gauntlet bo the entire assembly of Jdeth. Putt ing his 
* There are 'sixteen annas to the rup^e or half-crown. 

+ “ Asmdn, dedd67id,’’ is the phrase of the ‘ Fancy’ in these regions, for 
victory ; when the vanquished is thrown upon his back and kept in that 
attitude. 

X Bee an account of this instrument by Colonel Briggs, Transactions of Royal 
A^tic Society, Vol. 11. 
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shielJ on the grounU, he })laced tJiereiu. one by one, the entire 
jjannjily of armour which he habitually wore in his peregi'inations, 
namely, his matclilock and its ponderous accompaniments, sword, 
daggers, staff, and battle>axe, and challenged any individual to raise 
it from the ground with a single aim. All tided and tailed ; when 
Sriji, though full sixty years of age, held it out at arm’s length 
during several seconds. The Haras were delighted at the feat of 
their patriarchal chief; while the crest-fallen JdetU hung their 
heads, and from that day lost ground in the fa\-oiir of the Regent. 
But these were the follies of his earlier days, not of the later period 
of his life ; he was then like an aged oak. which, though shattered 
and decayed, had suiwived the tempest and the desolation which had 
raged around it. 

To conclude: had be imitated Diocletian, and surrendered tire 
2'>v.vple, he would have afforded another instance of the anomalies of 
the human understanding ; that he did not do so, for the sake of his 
own lame and that of tire controlling power', as well as for the 
welfare of his prince, must be deeply lamented ; the more especially 
as his churri (rod) has descended to feeble hands. He had enjoyed 
the essentials of sovereignty during threescore years, a period equal 
in duration to that of Darius the Mede ; and had overcome dilhcul- 
ties which would have appalled no ordinary minds. He had van- 
quished all his enemies, external and interne, and all hi.s views as 
regarded Harouti were accomplished. 

Amongst the motives which might have urged the surr-ender of 
his power, stroirger perjiaps than his desire of reparation with heaven 
and his prince, 'U’as the fear of his succcssors's ruetticicncy : but this 
consideration unliappily was counterbalanced by the precocious 
talents of his gi-ancbon, whom he affectioimtely loved, and in whom 
he thought he saw himself renewed. Pride also, that chief ingre- 
dient in his character, checked such surrender ; he feared the woi'ld 
would suppose he had relinquished what he could no longer retain ; 
and ruin would have been preferred to the idea that he had been 
“ driven from his stool.” Able and artful minister's flattered the 
feeling so deeply rooted, and to cr-own the whole, he was suppor-ted 
by obligations of public faith contracted by a power without a rival. 
Still, old age, declining health, tlie desire of repose and of religious 
retirement, prompted wishes which often escaped his lips ; but 
counteracting feelings intr'uded, and the struggle between the 
good and evil principle lasted until the moment had passed when 
abdication would have been honourable. Had he, however, obeyed 
the impulse, his r-etreat would have more re-sembled that of the fifth 
Charles than of the Roman king. In the shades of Nat’hdwara he 
would have enjoyed that I'epose, which Diocletian could not find at 
Salona ; and emlrued with a better philosophy and more knowledge 
of the human heart, he would have practised what was taught, that 
“ there ought to be no intermediate change between tho command of 
“ men and the seia-iec of God.” 
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CHAPTER I, 

Depavtwf from the valley (if Oodipo(n-.~-Lake of Khyroda.— Ancient temple of 
Mand&cioar. — Bltarteviar.—Iie Jain tmples.— Khyroda.— Connected wiih die 
history of the feuds of Mhoar.—Kxploits of Singram Sing.— He obtains 
Khyroda.— Curioui predicame^U (f Jey Sing, die adopted Mr of Singrcm.— 
Calmness with which political negotiations are managed in the east.— The 
agricultural economy (f Khyroda.— Precarious nature ofsugar-cultivation.— 
Heentak.— Large proportion of land alienated as religious grants.— Heentah 
and Doondia established on church-lands. — Mandhata Rcga.—TVaditiojts qf 
him.— Performed the Aswara^dha.— //w grant of Myndr to the RishU.— 
G^ant inscribed <m a pillar.— Escphil <tf Raj Sing against the MahratUu.— 
Monoun, boundary (qf Ute Mewar territory.—Refleotions on that state.— Ths 
author's policy durhtg Ms oSkial residence there, 

Oo<ivp<}or,Janua'i'y 29, 1820. — The Personal Narrative attached to 
the first volume of this work terminated with the author’s return to 
Oodipoor, after a complete circuit of Mavwar and Aimdr. He 
remained at his head-quarters at Oodipoor until the 29th January 
1820, when circumstances rendering it expedient that he should 
visit the principalities of Boondi and Kotah (which were placed 
under his political superintendence), he determined not to neglect the 
opportunity it afforded of adding to his portfolio remai'ks on men 
and manners, in a country hitherto untrodden by Europeans. 

Although we had not been a month in the valley of Oodipoor, we 
were all desirous to avail ouiselves of the lovely weather which the 
cold season of India invariably brings, and which exhilai’ates the 
European who has languished through the hot winds, and the still 
more oppressive monsoon. The thermometer at this time, within 
the valley, was at the freezing point at break of day, ranging after- 
wards as high as 90°, whilst the sky was without a cloud, and its 
splendour at night was dazzling. 

Khyroda . — On the 29th, we broke ground from the heights of 
Toos, marched fifteen English miles (though estimated at only six 
and a half coss), and encamped under the embankment of the spa- 
cious lake of Khyroda Our route was over a rich and well-watered 
plain, but which bad long been a stranger to the plough. Three 
miles from Duboke we crossed our own stream, the Bairis, and 
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ai the t illage of Dorowlee is a small outlet from this river, wliicli 
runs iuto a hollow and forms a jh^el, or lake. There is a highly 
interesting temple, dedicated to ilande'swar (Siva), on the banks of 
this stream, the architecture of which attests its antiquity. It is the 
counterpart in miniature of a celebiated temple at Chandravati,near 
Aboo, and verifies the traditional axiom, that the arehitectural rules 
of past ages-were fixed on immutable principles. 

We passed the semi of Soorujpoora, a mile to the right, and got 
entangled in the swampy gi'ound of Bhartewar. This town, which 
belongs to the chief of Kanor’h, one of the sixteen great barons of 
M^war, boasts a high antiquity, and Bhartirri, tlie elder brother of 
Vicrama. is its reputed founder. If we place any faith in local ti'adi- 
tion, the bells of seven hundred and fifty temples, chiefly of the Jain 
faith, once sounded within its walls, which were six miles in length ; 
but few vestiges of tliem now remain, iilihougli there are ruins of 
some of these shrines which show they were of con.sidorable import- 
ance. Within a mile and a lialf of Khyroda we passed through 
Khyrsana, a Im-ge charity-village belonging to the Biahmins, 

Khyroda is a respectable place, having a fortress witli double 
ditches, which can be filled at pleasure from the river. Being 
.situated on the higii-road between the ancient and modern capitals, 
it was always a bone of contention in the civil ware. It wa.s in the 
hands of Rawut Jey SingofLawab, the adopted heir of Singrain 
Suktawut, one of the great leaders in the straggles of the year 1748, 
an epoch as well known in Mewar as the 1745 of Scotland. Bein'' 
ori"inally a fiscal possession, and from its position not to be trusted 
to the hands of any of the feudal chiefs, it was restored to tlio 
sovereign ; tliough it was not without difficulty that the riever of 
Lawah agreed to sign tlie constitution of the 4th of May,* and 
relinquish to his sovereign a strenghold which had been purchased 
with the blood of his kindred. 

The history of Khyroda would afford au excellent illustration of 
the feuds of Mdwav. In that between Singi’am Sing the Suktawut, 
and Bhiroo Sing Chondavvut, both of these chief clans of Mdwar lost 
the best of their defenders. In S. 1733, Siugram, then but a youth (Ins 
father, Lalji, Rawut of Seogurli, being yet alive), took Khyroda from 
his sovereign, and retained it six years. In S. 1740, the rival clans of 
Deogurh, Aniait, Korabur, &c., under their common head, the chief 
of Saloombra, and having their acts legalized by the presence of the 
Depra minister, united to expel the Suktawut. Singram held out 
four montlrs ; when he hoisted a flag of truce and agi'eed to capi- 
tulate, on condition that he should be permitted to retreat unmo- 
lu'ted, with all his followersand effects, to Bheendir, the capital of 
the Suktawuts. This condition was granted, and the heir of Seogurh 
was received into Bheendir. Here he comuienced his depredations, 
the adventures attending which are still the topics of numerous talc^. 
In one of his expeditious to the estate of Korabur, lie carried oil' boll; 

' Si'f' fi'cntv b''‘\vci‘n Knna and l:i- rhi''rX Vii! I. na'rc UOn 
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th.’ cAtde auci the inhabitants of Goorli. Zalim Sing, the lieirof 
iCorabuv, came to the rescue, but was laid low by the lance of Sin- 
gram. To revenge his death, every Chondawut of the country 
assembled round the banner of Saloombra; the sovereign himself 
c.spoused their cause, and with his mercenary bands of Sindies suc- 
ceeded in investing Bheendii-. During the siege, TJijoon of Korabur, 
bent on revenge for the loss of his heir, detemined to surprise 
Seogui'h, which ho eftected, and spared neither age nor sex,* 
Khyroda remained attached to the fisc during several years, when 
the Rana, with a thoughtlessness which has nourished these feuds, 
granted it to Sirdar Sing, the Chondawut chief of Bhadaisir. In S. 
1746, the Chondawuts were in rebellion and disgrace, and their 
rivals, iinder the chief of Bhcendir, assembled their kindred to drive 
out the Siiidie garrison, who held Khyroda for their foe. Urjoou of 
Korabur, with the Sindie Koli, came to aid the garrison, and an 
a<ition ensued under the walls, in which Singram slew with his own 
hand two of the nrineipal subordinates of Korabur, viz., Goman the 
Sikei'wal, and Bneemji Banawut. Nevertheless, the Chondawuts 
gained the day, and the Suktawuts again retired on Bheendir. 
Thei'c they received a reinforoement sent by Zalim Sing of Kotaii 
(who fostered all thc.se disputes, trusting that eventually he should 
he able to snatch tho bone of contention from both), and a band of 
Arabs, and witli this aid they returned to the attack. The Chon- 
dawuts, who, with the auxiliaries of Sinde, were encamped in the 
plains of Akolah, willingly accepted the challenge, but were defeated ; 
Sindie Koli, leader of the auxiliaries, was slain, and the force was 
entirely dispersed. Singram, who headed this and every assault, 
against the rival clan, was wounded in three places; but this he 
accounted nothing, having thereby obtained the regard of hi.s 
sovereign, and the expulsion of his rival from Khyroda, which 
remaiued attached to the fisc until the year 1758, when, on the 
payment of a fine of ten thousand rupees, tho estate was assigned 
to him under the royal signature. This was in the year A.I). 
1802, from which period until 1818, when wo had to mediate 
between the Rana and his chiefs, Khyroda remained a trophy 
of the superior courage, and tact of the Suktawuts. No wonder 
that the Rawut Jey Sing of Lawali, the adopted heir of Sin- 
giam, was averse to renounce Khyroda He went so far as 
to man its walls, and forbid any communication with the servants of 
his sovereign : the slightest provocation would have compelled a 
siege and assault, in which all the Chondawuts of the country would 
gladly have joined, and the old feuds might have been revived ou 
the very dawn of disfranchisement from the yoke of the Mahiattas. 
But what will be thought of tins transaction when it is stated, that 
the lord of Khyi-oda was at this time at court, the daily companion 
of his sovereign ! Although the dependents of Jey Sing would have 
fired on any one of his master’s servants who ventured to its walls, 
and, according to our notion.s, he was that moment a rebel both to 


* The sequel of this feud has been rekted, Vol. I, p. 376. 
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UU prince auti tiie paramount Protector, not an uncourtly phrase was 
ever heard, nor could it be discovered that the Rana and'thc Rawut 
stood in any other relation than as the gracious sovereign and the 
loyal subject. These matters are conveuiently managed : all the 
odium of discussion is left to the hamdaya, oi’ delegates of the prince 
and the chief, between whom not the least diminution of courteous 
etiquette would be observable, whilst them remained a hope of 
adjustment. Asiatics do not count tho moments which intervene 
between the conception and consummatiou of an undertaking as do 
those of colder climes. In all their transactions, they preserve more 
composure, which, whatever be its cause, lends an air of dignity to 
their proceedings. I have risen from discussion with the respective 
ministers of the sovereign and chieftains regarding acts involving 
treason, in order to join the principals in an excursion on the lake, 
or in tlio tilt-yard at the palace, where they would be passing their 
rminions on tho points of a horse, with mutual courte.sy and affability, 
'fliis is no unamiable feature in the inaniier.s of the East, and tends to 
strengthen the tie of fraternity whicli binds togetlier the fabric of 
Rajpoot policy. 

The agricultunxl economy of 'Khyroda, which di.scovers distinci 
ti'aces of the patriarchal system, j.s not without interest. Khyroda 
is a iuiypa, or subdivision of one of the greater Jdudlaa or fiscal 
di.stricts of Mewar, and consists of fourteen towiisliips, besides their 
hamlets. It is rated at l-t.-iOO rupees of yearly rout, of wliich itseli 
furnishes 3,500. Tlie land, though generally of a good quality, i-s 
of three classes, viz., peeicul, or watered from wells ; rjunhu, also 
in-igated land, extending three or four kho.itx, or tiekb, arouinl iho 
village ; and vmr or 'iiial, depending on tho heavens alone for 
moisture. As has been already stated, tlicre are two harvests, 
the oojiaZoo (from oou, ‘ heat’), or summer-harvest ; and the 
(from see, ‘ cold’), the winter or autumnal. The share of the crown, 
a.s in all the ancient Hindu governments, is taken in kind, and 
divided as follows. Of tlie first, or ooutt^oo crop, consisting of wheat, 
Ijarley, and gram, the produce is formed into kidlas (piles ca- heap-s) 
<ff one hundred maunds each ; these are subdivided into four parts, 
of twenty-five maunds eacli. The first operation is to provide from 
one of these the seerano, or one seer on each mautid, to each indi- 
vidual of the village-Gstablishincnt : vU., the putd, or iicad-inan ; 
the poiimvi, register or accountant ; the skamui. or watcliman ; the 
or messenger and also general herdsman the /utf'/ti (alias 
sooldr) or carpenter ; the loluir, or blacksmith ; the khoindr, or 
potter; the dhobi, or washerman; the <;/<«<)(((>', who is shoemaker, 
carrier, and scavenger ; the nai, or barber-surgeon. Tlicse ti.-n 
wemno^. or one seer on each kulla, or two maimd.sand a half to caeli 
individual, swallow up one of the siibdivi.'iion.s. Of the thier. 

' The f"dl<7< oT I’l'U'iili is the shepherd "f tlie ennuiiiiiiirv, who dviw.s tin. 
\ illape-flork to the common p.i.sturaac ; and. ho.-idi's hi.' •/•‘''lo. ha- sm;.' 
trifling reward from every iudividual. It b hi- ■.•pv'';.'! dv.rv to iiiC'V..u; 
eattlc-tre-paa-:’.;. 
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remaining parts, one share, or twenty-five maunds, goes to the mj, or 
sovereign, and two to the ryot, or cultivator, after deducting a amano 
of two maunds for the heir-apparent, which is temed Kowiir-mvika, 
or ‘ pot for the prince.’ An innovation of late years has been 
j)raetised on the portion belonging to the village, from which no less 
than three ae&ranoa of one maund each are deducted, previous to 
subdivision amongst the ten village officers ; via., one ' pot for the 
prince,’ another for the Rana’s chief groom, and a third for his moodi, 
or steward of the grain department These all go to the government, 
which thus realizes thirty maunds out of each hundred, or three-tenth, 
instead of one-fourth, according to ancient usage. But the village- 
establishment has an additional advantage before the grain is 
thrashed out ; this is the kirpah or sheaf from every beega (a third 
of an acre) of land cultivated, to each individual ; and each sheaf is 
reckoned to yield from five to seven seers of grain. The reapere are 
also allowed small kirpas or sheafs, yielding two or three seers each ; 
and there were various little larcenies permitted, under the terms of 
dantuni and chahuni, indicating they were allowed the use of their 
teeth {dant) while reaping : so that in fact they fed {' chabna, to 
bite or masticate’) upon roasted heads of Indian corn and maize. 

Of the s4dloo crop, which consists of mvkhi, or Indian com, and 
jooar and bajra, or maize, with the different pulses, the process 
of distribution is as follows. From every hulla, or heap of 
one hundred maunds, forty are set apart for the raj or government, 
and the rest, after deducting the seeranos of the village-establishment, 
goes to the cultivator. 

On the culture of sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, opium, tobacco, tU or 
sesamuip, and the various dyes, there has always been a fixed money- 
rent, varying from two to ten rupees per beega. 

There is nothing so uncertain in its results as the cultivation of 
.sugar-cane, which holds out a powerful lure for dishonesty to the 
collector for the crown. But it is asserted here that the lyot had no 
option, being compelled to cultivate, in due proportion, cane, opium, 
and grain, frem the same churaa or well. A rough estimate of the 
expense attending the culture of a churaa, or what may be irrigated 
by one well, may not be uninteresting. Let us take, first, one 
of cane, and no more can be watered with one pair of oxen, pre- 
mising that the cane is planted in the month of Ag^n, and reaped in 
the same month. next year; that is, after a whme twelvemonth of 
labour : — 

Hasil, or rent Rupees 

Seed of one beega,...-. 

Oor, or stirring up the earth with spuds, eight times 
before reaping, sixteen men each time, at two annaa 
to each 


10 

20 

16 


Carried over. .. . 40 
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Brought forward... 46 

Two men at the well, at four rupees each per month, 

for twelve months 96* 

Two oxen, feeding, &c 18 

Paring and cutting forty thousand canes, at four annas 

per thousand 10 

Placing canes in the mill, clothes to the men, besides 

one seer of sugar out of every maund 20 

Shares of all the village-establishment ; say if the 
beega yields fifty maunds, of which they arc entitled 

to one-fifth 40 

Wood 2 

Hire of boiler 6 


Rupees... 238 

A beega will yield as much as eighty maunds of sugar', 
though fifty is esteemed a good crop ; it sells at 


about four rupees per maund, or 200 

Leaving the cultivator minus Rupees. . . 38 


It will be observed that the grower’s whole expenses are charged ; 
besides, to make up, we must ^culate from the labour of the same 
two men and catUe, the produce profit of one beega of opium and 
four beegas of wheat and barley, as follows : 

Surplus profit on the opium, seven seers of opium, at 

four rupees per seer Rupees 28 

One hundred and fifty maunds of grain, of both 
harvests, of which one-third to the raj, leaves one 
hundred maunds, at one rupee each maund 100 

Rupees... 128 

Deduct deficiency on cane 38 

Pi'ofit left, after feeding, men and cattle, &c. &a, Rupees 90 

Sometimes, though rarely, the cane is sold standing, at four to five 
rupees the thousand ; but, occasionally, the whole crop is lost, if the 
cane should unfortunately flower, when it is rooted up and burnt, or 
given to the cattle, being unfit for the use of man. This may be 
superstition ; though the cultivators of the cane in the West-Indies 
may perhaps say that the deterioration of the plant would render it 
not worth the trouble of extracting the juice. I shall here conclude 
this rough sketch of the agricultural economy of Khyroda, which 
may be toen as a fair specimen of the old system throughout Mewar, 


* This goes to feed the cultivator, if he works himself. 
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witli 1 -emai'king that, notwitlistanding the laws of Menu, inscriptions 
on stone, and tradition, wliich constitute in fact the customary Jaw 
of Rajpootana, make the vent in kind far lighter than what we have 
just recorded, yet the cultivator could not fail to thrive if even this 
system were maintained. But constant warfare, the necessities of 
t)ie prince, with the cupidity and poverty of the revenue officers, 
liave superadded vexatious petty demands, as kJcur-lakur (wood and 
forage), and ghur-ginti (house-tax) ; the first of which was a tax of 
one inipee annually on every beega of land in cultivation, and the 
other trie same on each house or hut inhabited. Even the kaid edii, 
or triennial fine on the headman and the register, was levied by these 
again on the cultivatoi-s. But besides these regular taxes, there was 
no end to irregular exactions of bun-ar and dind, or forced contribu- 
tions, until, at length, the country became the scene of desolation 
frem, which it is only now emerging. 

Heentah, Janxiary S0</i. — This was a short march of three and a 
lialf coss, or nine miles, over t!ie .same extensive plain of rich black 
loam, or mxd, whence the province of Malwa has its name. We 
were on hoiseback long before sunrise ; the air was pure and invigo- 
rating ; the peasantry were smiling at the sight of the luxuriant 
young crops of wheat, l-iarley, and gram, awai'C that no rutliless hand 
could now step between them and the bounties of Heaven. Fresh 
thatch, or rising wails, gave signs of tho exiles’ return, who gi-eeted 
us, at each step of our journey, with blessings and looks of joy 
mingled with samess. Passed tire Iramlet, or poorwa, of Amerpooia, 
attached to Khyroda, and to our left the township of MynS-r, held in 
srtsun (religious grant) hy a community of Brahmins. This place 
affords a fine specimen of ‘ the wisdom of ancestors’ in Mdwar, where 
fifty thousand beegas, or about sixteen thousand acres of the richest 
crown-land, have been given in perpetuity to these drones of society ; 
arrd although there are only twenty families left of this holy colony, 
said to have been planted by Raja Mandhata in the tr4ta-yivg, or silver 
age of India» yet super-stition and indolence conspire to preveirt the 
resumption even of those portions which have none to cultivate them. 
A “sixty thousand years’ residence in hell” is undoubtedly no comfort- 
able pr-ospeet,and to those who subscribe to the doctrine of transnrigia- 
tiou, it must be rather mortifying to pass from the purple of royalty 
into “a worm in ordure,” one of the delicate purgatories which the 
Rajpoot soul has to undergo, before it can expiate the offence of resum- 
ing the lands of the church ! I was rejoiced, however, to find that some 
of ' the sons of Sukta,’ as they incr-eased in numbei-s, in the invei-se 
ratio of their possessions, deemed it better to iircur all risks than 
emigrate to foreign lands in search of 6/tom; and both Heentah and 
Doondia have been established on the lands of the church. Desirous 
of preserving every right of every class, I imprecated on rny head 
all the anathemas of the order, if the Rana should resume all beyond 
what the remnant of this family could require. I proposed that a 
thousand beegas of the best land should bo retained by them ; that 
they should he not only furnished with cattle, seed, and implements of 
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agl'icuituro, but tiiat there should be wells cleared out, or fresh ones 
•lug for them. At this time, however, the astrologer was a member 
of the cabinet, and being also physician in ordinary, he, as one of 
the order, protected his brethren of Mynar, who, as may be supposed, 
were in vain called upon to produce the iamba-2Xitru, or copper- 
]ilate warrant, for these lands. 

Mandhata Raja, a name immortalized in the topography of these 
regions, was of the Pratnar tribe, and sovereign of Central India, 
whose capitals were Dhar and Oojein ; and although his period is 
uncertain, tradition uniformly assigns him priority to Vicramaditya, 
whose era (fifty -six years anterior to the Christian) prevails througli- 
out India. There are variou .5 spots on the Nerbiidda which perpe- 
tuate his name, especially where tliat gi’and stream forms one of its 
most consideiable rapids, Cheetore, with all its dependencies, was 
but an aj)panago of the sovereignty of Dhar in these early times, 
nor can we move a step without discovering traces of their para- 
mount sway in all these regions : and in the spot over which I am 
now moving, the antiquary might without any difficulty fill his 
portfolio. Both Heentah and Doondia, the dependencies of Mynar, 
are brought in connexion with the name of Mandhata, who performed 
the grand rite of asxuamedha, or sacrifice of the horse, at Doondia, 
where they still point out the coond, or ‘ pit of sacrifice.’ Two 
RUhis, 01- ‘ holy men,’ of Heentali attended Mandhata, who. on the 
conclusion of the ceremony, presented them the customary poon, or 
‘offering,’ which they rejected; but on taking leave, the ifeja 
tlelicately contrived to introduce into the igem of pdn-, a grant for 
the lands of Mynar. The gift, though unsolicited, was fatal to their 
.sanctity, and the miracles which they had hitherto been pemittctl 
to form, ceased with the possession of Mammon. Would the reader 
wish to have an instance of these mii-acles ? After their usual 
manifold ablutions, and wringing the moisture of their dJtoti, or 
garment, they would fling it into the air, where it remained 
.suspended over their head, as a protection against the sun’s rays, 
On the loss of their power, these saints became tillers of the ground. 
Their descendants hold the lands of Mynar, and are spiead over this 
tract, named Burra duhibeesa, ‘ the great twenty-four !’ 

We also passed in this morning’s march the village of Barauneo, 
having a noble piece of water maintained by a strong embankment 
of masonry. No less than four thousand beegas are attached. It 
was fiscal land, but had been usurped during the troubles, and being 
nearly depopulated, had escaped observation. At this moment it is 
in the hands of Moot! Pasbin, the favourite handmaid of “ the Sun 
“ of the Hindus.” This 'PeaiT (moott) pretends to have obtained 
it as a mortgage, but it would be difficult to shew a lawful mort- 
gager, Near- the village of Bhansaira, on the estate of Futteh Sing, 
brother of Bbeendir, we passed a seuiu or stild, a pillar or land-mark, 
having a giant of land inscribed thereon with the usual denuncia- 
tions, attested by an image of the sacred cow, engraved in slight 
relief as to tlie intention of the d-^nor 
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Heentah ivas a place of some consequence in the civil wars, ami 
in S. 1808 (A.i). 1752) formed the appanage of one of the hahas, or 
infants of the court, of the Mahraja Sawunt Sia^. It now belongs 
to a subordinate Suktawut, and was the subject of considerable 
discussion in the treaty of resumption of the 4th of May 1818, 
between the Eana and his chiefs. 

It was the scene of a gallant exploit in S. 1812, when ten 
thousand Mahrattas, led by Sutwa, invaded Mdwar. Raj Sing, of the 
Jhala tribe, the chief of Sadri, and descendant of the hero who rescued 
that firet of Rajpoot princes, Rana Pertdp, had reached the town of 
Heentah in his passage from court to Sadri, when he received intelli- 
gence that the enemy was at Salaivo, only three miles distant, He 
was recommended to make a slight detour and go by Bheendir ; but 
having no reason for ^prehension, he rejected tlie advice, and pro- 
ceeded on his way. He had not travelled half a mile, when they fell 
in with the marauders, who looked upon his small but well mounted 
band as legitimate prey. But, in spite of the odds, they prel'eiTed 
death to the surrender of their equipments, and an action ensued, 
in which the Raj, after performing miracles of valour, regained 
the fort, with eight only of his three hundred and fifty retaineva 
The news reaching Khoshial Sing, the chief of Bheendir, who, 
besides the sufficient motive of RawooU, or ‘ chivalry,’ was 
impelled by friendship and mabrimonial connexion, he assembled 
a trusty band, and marched to rescue his friend from captivity and 
his estate from mortgage for his ransom. This lietfe phalanx 
amounted only to five hundred men, all Suktawuts, and of whom 
three-fourths were on foot. They advanced in a compact mass, with 
lighted matches, the cavaliers on either flank, with Khoshial at their 
head, denouncing death to the man who quitted his ranks, br fired 
a shot without orders. They were soon surrounded by the cloud of 
Mahratta horse ; but resolve was too manifest in the intrepid band 
even for numbers to provoke the strife. They thus passed over the 
immense plain between Bheendir and Heentab, the gates of which 
they had almost reached, when, as if ashamed at seeing their prey 
thus snatched from their grasp, the word was given, “ owtAes de /” 
and a forest of Mahratta lances, each twelve feet long, bristled 
against the Suktawuts. Khoshial called a halt, wheeled his cavaliers 
to the rear, and allowed the foe to come within pistol-shot, when a 
well-directed volley checked their impetuosity, and threw them into 
disorder. The little band of cavalry seized the moment and charged 
in their turn, gave time to load again, and returned to their post to 
allow a second volley. The gate was gained, and the Sadri chief 
received into the ranks of deliverers. Elated with success, the 
Mabraja promptly determined rather to fight his way back than 
coop himself up in Heentah, and be starved into siori'ender; all 
seconded the resolution of their chief, and with little comparative 
loss they regained Bheendir. This exploit is universally known, 
and related with exultation, as one of the many brilliant deeds of 
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•• t.iie sons of Sukta/’ of whom the Mahraja Khoshial Sin<f was con- 
- pieuous for worth, as well as gailantr)’. 

J/omuw, 31sJ Jamm-’j. — The last day of Jaimaiy (with the 
thermometer 50® at day-break), brought us to the limits of M^war. 
J could not look on its rich alienated lands wiihouf the deepest 
legi'et, or see the birthright of its chieftains devolve on the mean 
Mahratta or ruthless Pat’han, without a kindling of the spirit 
towards the heroes of past days, in spite of the vexations their less 
worthy descendants occasion me ; less woithy, yet not worthless, for 
having left ray cares behind rne with the court, where the stub- 
bornness of some, the vices an<l intrigues of othei's, and tlie apathy 
of all, have deeply injured rnyliealth. There is something magical 
ill absence ; it throws a deceitful medium between us and the objects 
we have quitted, which exaggerates ' their amiable qualities, and 
curtails the proportions of their vices. I look upon Mewar as tlie 
land of my adoption, ami, linked with all the associations of my 
early hopes and their actual realization, I feel incliueJ to exclaim 
with referenco to her and her unmanageable children. 

*• M^war, with ull thy'faults, 1 love thee stUl.” 

The virtues owe an immense debt to the present feudal nobility, 
not only of Mdwar but of Rajpootana, and it is to-be hojied that the 
rising generation will pay to it what has been withheld by the past ; 
that energv and temperance will superaede opium and the juice of 
tlie fivxwcJi, and riding in the ring, replace the siesta, and the tabor 
■ iabla) and lute. I endeavoured to banish -some of these incentives 
to degeneracy ; nor is there a young chieftain, from the heir-apparent 
to the throne to the aspirant to a skin of hind (wlien opportunity 
was granted), from whom f have not exacted a promise, never to 
touch that debasing drug, opium. Some may break this pledge, 
hut many will keep it ; especially those whose minority I protected 
against court-faction and avarice; such a one as Urjoon Sing, the 
young chief of Bussie, of the Sangawut bi-anch of the Chondawut 
I'lan. His grandfather (for his father was dead) had maintained the 
old castle and estate, placed on the elevated Ooperm&l, against all 
attempts of the Mahrattas, but had incurred the hatred of Bheem 
Sing of Saloorobra, the head of his clan, who in S. IR-Kl dispo.ssessed 
him, and installed a junior branch in the barony of Bussie. But 
the energetic Tukt Sing regained his lost rights, and maintained 
them, until civil broils and foreign foes alike disappeared, on their 
connexion with the British in S. 1818. Then the veteran chief, witli 
his grandson, repaired to court, to unite in the general homage to 
their prince with the assembled chiefs of Mewar. But poverty and 
The remembrance of old feuds combined to dispossess the youth, and 
the amount of fine (ten thousand rupees) had actually been fixed for 
the installation of the interloper, who wa.s supported by all the influ- 
ence of the chief of Saloombm. This first noble of ilewar tried to 
avail himself of my friendship to uphold the cau.se of his protey^e. 
Buniid Sing, whom he "ftf-n bnuighr to visit itie. ;!>, did old Tukta 
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his "t'ancUoD. Both were of the same age, thirteen ; the aspirant 
to "feussie, fair and stout, but heavy in his looks ; while the 
])ossessor, Uijoon, was spare, dark, and beaming with intelli- 
gence. Merit and justice on one side ; stupidity and power 
on tile other. But there were duties to be performed ; and 
the old T’hakoor's appeal was not heai-d in vain. “ Simm- 
“ dhevma and this” (putting his hand to his sword), said the aged 
chief, “ have hitherto preserved our rights ; now, the cause of 
•• the child is in his sovereign’s hands and your’s ; but here money 
“ buys justice, and right yields to favour.” The Bana, though he 
had assented to the views of Saloombra, left the ease to my aidjudi- 
cation. I called both parties before me, and in their presence, from 
their respective statements, sketched the genealogical tree, exhibiting 
in the remote branches the stripling competitor’s, which I shewed to 
the Rana. Ever prone to do right when not swayed by faction, he 
confirmed Urjoon’s patent, which he had given him three years 
previously, and girt him with the. sword of investiture. This 
contest for his bii-tnright was of great advantage to the youth ; for 
his grandfather was selected to command the quotas for the defence 
of the frontier forti'ess of Jehjgpoor, a duty which he well performed ; 
and his grandson accompanied him and was often left in command 
while he looked after the estate. Both came to visit me at Cheetore. 
Urjoon was greatly improved during his two years’ absence from the 
paternal abode, and promises to do honour to the clan he belongs to. 
Amongst many questions, I asked “ if he had yet taken to his uml T 
to which he energetically replied, “ my fortunes will be cracked 
" indeed, if ever I forget any injunction of your's.” 

But a truce to digression : the whole village punchaet has been 
waiting this half hour under the spreading burr tree, to toll me, in 
the language of homely truth, khoosh kyn Compani eafiib ca-peridp 
set, that “ by the auspices of Sir Companv they are happy ; and that 
“ they hope I may live a thousand yeai's.’^' 

I mu.st, therefor-e, suspend my narrative, whOst I patiently listen 
till midnight to dismal talcs of sterile fields, exhausted funds, exiles 
unreturned, and the depredations of the wild mountain Bhll. 
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CHAPTER II 

The chief of Ileentah.— Difficult!/ <f arratvjing the separcUion cf Eeentah froM 
the fee. — Anomalous character of its present chief, Maun Sing 
Ilk hUlorn.—Lalji Rawut <f Ret’harra.— Origin of the Dodeah family.— 
Adventure of Singram Sing, the Rana of Mhear. — Eis son, Chandrahhdn, 
and Ram Raj.— Extraordinary manned' in which he acquired Lawah . — 
Decline of the family.— Form of deed of conveyance of lands from, tlte lord 
paramount.— Address of Maun Shig.— Atrocious murder of a Rahiore hoy. 
— Its singular sequel, 

I WAS not deceived ; it is now midnight, but, late as it is. I will 
introduce to the reader a few of ray visitors. The chief of Heentah, 
wlio was absent at his patrimonial estate of Koon, on the hills of 
Chappun, sent his brother and his komme d'affaires to make his 
compliments to me, and e.’cpress his regret that he could not offer 
tliem personally at Heentah, which he said was *' my own townsliip.” 
This was not mere customary civility. Heentah had been taken by 
the Suktawuts soon after the commencement of the civil wars of S. 
Iti24, which was within the period (A.D. 1766) fixed by the general 
arrangements of the 4th of May 1818, for restitution; and it was 
impossible, without departing from the principle on which they were 
based, that the chief should retain it, though ho could plead tho 
prescriptive right of half a century. 

Tho diseuasions regarding Heentah were consequently very warm ; 
the renunciation often valuable townships by the Maliaiuja Zoorawur 
vSing of Bhecndii-, the head of tho Suktawiit clans, did not annoy 
the Bhcendir chief so much as his failure to retain Heentah as one 
of his minor feuds ; nay, the surrender of Arjah, tho price of blood, 
a far more imjmrtaut castle and domain, by ins own bi-other Fubtcli 
Bing (the original acquisition of which sealed tho conclusion of a 
long-standing feud), excited less ivritotion than tho demand that 
Heentah should revert to the fisc. “ It is tho key ofBheeudir,” 
said the head of the elan. “ It was a Suktawut allotment from tho 
“ first," exclaimed his brother. “ The Ranawut was an interloper,” 
cried another. “ It is my bapota, tho abode of my fathers,” was tlio 
more feeling expression of the occupant. It was no light task to deal 
with such arguments ; especially when an appeal to the dictates of 
reason and justice was thwarted by the stronger impulse of self- 
interest. But in a matter involving so iniportaut a stipulation of tho 
treaty, which required '' that all fiscal possessions which, since S. 1822 
■' (A-D. 1766), the commencement of the civil ware, had, by whatevei' 
means, pas.sed from the Rana to the chieftains, should be reclaimed,” 
firmness was c&sential to the .success of a measure on wliich dependetl 
the restoration of order. The Suktawuts behaved nobly, and 
with a purely |>atriotic spirit throughout tlic scene, when almost 
all had to relinquish important possc-ssions. The issue was, tluiL 
Heentah. with its domain. aClcr remaining twelve months iivor- 
poratC'-l \vith tin; lisc restored to Zoyrawar, but curtailed of 
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Doondia and its twelve hundred acres, which, though united tr> 
Heentah, was a distinct township in the old records. Having' paid 
teu thousand rupees as the fine of relief, the chief was girt with the 
sword, and re-established in his bupota, to the great joy of the whole 
clan. 

Heentah is burtliened with the service of fourteen horse and four- 
teen foot ; its relc'h, or nominal value, in the puUa-bvJtye, or ' record 
of fiefs,’ being seven thousand rupees; but, in consideration of the 
impoverished condition of his estate, the chief was only called on to 
furnish five horse and eight foot. The present possessor of Heentah 
is an adoption from the chieftainship of Koon ; but, contrary to 
established usage, he holds both Heentali and Koon, his parent 6ef, 
whereby he lias a complex character, and conflicting duties to fiilfil 
As chief of Koon, he belongs to the third class of nobles, styled golc, 
and is subject to constant personal attendance on the Rana ; as lord 
of Heentah, too, he has to furnish a quota to serve “ at home or 
•• abroad i" Being compelled to appear- at court in person, his 
quota for Heentah was placed under the chai-ge of Maun Sing 
(another of the Suktawut sub-vassalage), and was sent to the t’hana 
of little Sadri, on tlie Malwa frontier, to guard it from the depreda- 
tions of the forester Blill. But I was commissioned by the Rana to 
reprimand the representative of Heentah, and to threaten him with 
the re-sequestration of tire estate, if he did not better perform the 
service for which he held it. In consequence of this remonstrance, 
I became acquainted with a long tale of woe ; and Maun Sing's 
vindication from a failui-e of duty will introduce a topic worthy of 
notice connected with the feudal system of M^war, namely, the 
subdivision of fiefs. 

Maun Sing Suktawut is a younger branch of Uio Lawah family, 
and one of the infanta who escaped the massacre of Seogurh.when 
Lalji Rawut and two generations were cut off to avenge the feud 
with Korabur. In order, however, to understand the claims of Maun 
Sing, we must go back to the period when Lalji Rawut was lord of 
Ne^hari-a, whidi, for some offence, or through some court-intrigue, 
was resumed, and bestowed on one of the rival clan of Chondawut. 
Being a younger branch of the Bhansi family (one of the senior 
subdivisions of Bheendir), Lalji was but slenderly provided for in 
the family allotment (b'hut). On losing Net'harra, he repaired to 
Dongei-poor, whose Rawul gave him a grant of Seogurh, an almost 
inaccessible fort on the bordei-s of the two counti-ies. Thus compelled, 
through faction, to seek subsistence out of his native soil, Lalji 
renounced his loyalty, and with his sons, now barivutteas or ‘ out- 
laws,’ resolved to prey upon Mewar. They now looked to Bheendir, 
the head of their clan, as their lord, and joined him in opposing 
r,heir late sovereign in the field, levying black-mail from the estates 
of their rivals ; or. when the influence of the latter sunk at court, 
and was supplanted by the clan of Suktawut, Lalji poised his lanco 
in the train of his chief in defence of the thi-one, Thus passed his 
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life, a chequered course of alteruate loyalty and treason, until its 
tragical close at Seogurh.* 

Singram Sing, the eldest son of Lalji.f with his infant nephews, 
Jey and Nahur (who was absent), escaped the avenger’s sword, 
under^^ich perished his father, mother, both brothers, and all his 
own children, at one fell swoop ! Singram succeeded to the possession 
of Seogurh, and to the feuds of his family. His nephew, young 
Nahur, joined in all his euterprizes, from the defence of Khyroda to 
the esc^ade and capture of the castle of Lawah, in which he main- 
tained himself until the Eana not only pardoned him, but gave him 
precedence above his enemies in his own councils. 

Lawah was wrested by Singram Sing Suktawut from Singram 
Sing the Dodeah, an ancient tribe, but like many others little 
known, until the incident we are about to relate gave it a momentary 
gleam of splendour, and afforded the bard an opportunity to 
emblazon its fame upon his page. Even in these regions, so full of 
strange vicissitudes, the sudden rise of the Dodeah is a favourite 
topic of the traditional muse of M^war. 

Chandrabh^n was the father of this meteor of the day ; bis sole 
wealth consisted of a team of oxen, with which he tilled a few beegas 
of land at the base of 2(akra-rmi.gra, the ' tiger mount,’ where tho 
Rana had a rumna or preserve, for the royal spoi-t of tiger-hunting. 
It was during the autumnal liarvest, when the Dodeah had Qnished 
his day’s work, having put up the last rick of muk'ki (Indian corn), 
as he was driving home the companions of his toil, a voice hailed 
him from the wood. He answered, and advanced to the spot 
whence it issued, where ho found a stranger, evidently of rank, 
with his horse panting for bi-eath. After inquiring his tribe, and 
bring told " Rajpoot,” the stranger begged a little water, which was 
snpmied, along with two coarse cakes of muk’hi, and a little ckunna- 
cd-adl, pulse cooked with ghee, or clarified butter, which the honest 
Dodeah took out of a cloth not over clean. Having performed all 
the other duties which hospitality requires, the Dodeah made his 
salaam, and was about to depart, when a train of horsemen coming 
in sight, he paused to look at them. All went up to th^ stranger ; 
and, from the profound respect paid to him, he found that he had 
entertrined no common guest 

It was in fact his sovereign, the Rana Juggut Sing, who delighted in 
the chase, and having that day been bewildered in the intricacies of 
Nahra-mugra, had stumbled on the Dodeah carle. The latter expressed 
neither surprise nor delight when introduced to the Rana, and replied 


* See Vol. I, p. 377. 
t Lalji’s issue : 
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to all Ills questions with the frankqess that grows out of the senti- 
ment of honest pride and independence, which never abandons a 
Rajpoot, whatever be his condition.* The Rana was so much pleased 
with his rustic host, that he commanded a led horse to be brought 
forth, and desired Uie Dodeah would accompany him to Oodipoor, 
only ten miles distant. ‘ The rocket of the moon’ (Chandrab^n), 
in his peasant’s garb, bestrode the noble charger with as much ease 
as if it were habitual to him, The next day, the Dodeah was con- 
ducted to the Presence, and invested with a dress which had been 
worn by his sovereign (a distinguished mark of royal favour), accom- 

C d with the more solid rewai-d of the grant of Kowario and its 
in perpetuity. 

Chandrabhin and his benefactor died about the same time. Rana 
Raj had succeeded to the throne of M^war, and Sirdar Sing, son of 
Chandrabhan, did personal service for the lands of Kowario. It was 
a source of daily amusement for tire piince and his youthful associates 
to plunge into the fountain at the Suhailea-ca-bai'ri,f a villa about 
two miles from the capital, on which occasions reserve was banished, 
and they gave themselves up to um-estrained mirth. The young 
Dodeah had some peculiarities, which made him a butt for their wit. 
The following incident will shew the character of these princely 
pastimes. It was one day remai'ked, that when refreshing in the 
coond, or reservoir, Sirdar Sing did not lay aside his turban, which 
provoked a suspicion that he had no hair. The Rana, impatient to 
get a peep at the bare head of the son of Chandrabh&n, proposed 
that they should push each other into thd water. The sport beran, 
and the Dodeah’s turban falling off, disclosed the sad ti-uth. The 
jest, however, was not relished by Sirdar ; and he tartly replied, in 
answer to his sovereign’s question, “ what had become of his hair ?” 
that “he had lost it in liis service, in a former birth, as by 

" carrying wood upon his head to feed the flame, when his sovereign, 
as a jogi, or ascetic, perfoimed penance (tapi^a) in the hills of 
“ Buddrinath.” The prince felt that he had violated deconim ; but 
the reply was pregnant with sarcasm, and his dignity must he 
maintained. “ Sirdar must bring proof of his assertion, or punish- 
“ ment awaits him,” was the rejoinder. The young chief, in the 
same lofty tone, offered the evidence of the dedta (divinity) of the 
temple of Kowario. This was a witness whose testimony could not 
be impugned, and he had leave to bring it forward. 

* In my days of inexperience, when travelling through countries unknown, 
and desirous to t^e the first peasant 1 found as a guide, I have been am^d 
by his announcing to me, before a question was put, “ I am a RajMot,” as if in 
anticipation of the demand and a passport to respect ; literally, “1 am of royal 
“ descent a reflection which lends an air of dignity to all his actions, and 
distinguishes him from every other class. 

f ‘ The nymphs’ parterre for the bani is more a flower-garden than one of 
indiscriminate culture. 

X CWl<fi8aphra8e which includes servitude or domestic slavery : but implies, 
at the same time, treatment as a child of the family. Here it denotes that of a 
servant or disciple. 
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At the village of Gopalpoor, attached to his estate of Kowario. 
was a temple of the Bagi-awuts, a tribe little known, having a shrine 
of their divinity, who was personified by an image with a tiger’.s 
{hdg) head. " He invoked his support on this occasion, when the 
" de6ta threw him the flower* in his hand, and desired him to cany 
“ it to his sovereign.” He did so, and the Rana’s faith was too great 
to dispute the miracle. What honours couid suffice for the man who 
liad performed the most meritorious service to his prince in fomer 
transmigratiorrs ! Mang, ‘ ask,’ was tiie sign of grace and favour. 
Singram’s request was governed hy moderation ; it was for Lawah 
and its lands, which adjoined his estate at Kowario. 

The Rana being yet a minor, and the queen-mother at the head of 
affairs, he hastened to her to be released from the debt of gratitude. 
But I^wah, unluckily, was held by herself; and although she was 
not heretic enough to doubt the miraculous tale, she thought the 
Dodeah might have selected any other land but her’s, and testily 
replied to her son’s request, that “ho might give him M(iwar if he 
“ chose.” Displeased at this unaccommodating tone, the prince 
quickly rejoined, “ M^wav shall be his then.” The word of a prince 
is sacred ; he sent for Singram, and thus addressed him : “ 1 give you 
■' M^war for the space of three days ; make the best use of your 
“ time ; my arsenals, my armouries, my treasuiy, my stables, my 
“ throne and its ministers, ai'e at your command,” I’he temporary 
Rana availed himself of this large power, and conveyed to his 
estate whatever he had a mind to. During the abdication, Sirdaj.’ held 
his court, though he had too much tact actually to press the cushion 
uf his master; but seated himself on one side of the vacant throne, 
attended by all the nobles, fully impressed with the sanctity of the 
individual who had attained such distinction. On the thii-d day, 
the queen-mother sent her son the patent for Lawah ; and on the 
fourth, the Dodeah surrendered the sceptre. 

With the wealth thus acquired, he erected a castle in his domain 
of Lawah, on which he expended nine lacs of rupees, about £100,000. 
He formed a lake ; and a single bdori or reservoir, in the fori, cost 
another lac. He built a splendid palace, whose china and mirror-halls 
are stOl the theme of encomium. These were greatly defaced by an 
explosion of a powder-magazine, which threw down half the fortres-s 
that had taken twenty years to complete ; and though it underwent 
considerable repairs, it lost much of its splendour, which the guns of 
Holear aided to diminish : but the castle of Lawah is still one of 
the finest in Me'war, Sirdar Sing had also a gi-ant of one of the 
royal inahls or palaces of Oodipoor, erected on the margin of tho 
lake, after the model of the Ju^under. Although it now belongs 
to the chief of Amait, it is only recognized as the Dodeah^cd-viahl ; 
hut its halls are the dwelling of the bat and the owl ; the buir has 
taken root in its light aiiy porticos, and its walls have every 
<lirectiou but the perpendicular. Sirdar lived twenty years after 

■ That .-•cnlpturcd from the 'tone i' meant. 
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the erectioii ol' Lawali ; he died in S. 1838 (A.D. 1782), leaving one 
son, the heir of his honours and estates. Throughout his long life, 
he lost no portion of the respect paid to his early years ; but with 
him the name of Dodeah again sunk into obscurity, or lived but as 
a memento of the instability of fortune. It was this son who, when 
driven fi'om Lawah by Singram Sing Suktawut, hud no place of 
shelter, and died in indigence and obscurity. His son (grandson of 
Sirdar, and great grandson of the ‘rocket of the moon’) is now 
patronized by the heir-apparent. Prince Jowan Sing, and receives a 
daily allowance, but has not a foot of land. 

Singi-am, the Suktawut, had a regular sunnud for the fief of 
T^awah, which was rated at twenty-three thousand rupees of annual 
rent, while Kowario has reverted to the fisc. The lake of Lawah, 
which irrigates some thousand acres of rice-land, alone rendere it 
one of the most desirable of the secondaiy estates of M^war. Sin- 
gram’s children being all murdered in the feud of Seogurh, he 
was succeeded by Jey Sing (son of Seo Sing, his second brother), 
who was received as khola, or son of adoption, by all the retainers 
of Lawah. While Singram Sing lived, no subdivision of allotments 
took place ; all, to use the words of Maun Sing, “ ate out of one 
dish and his own father Nahur, who had aided in the enteiprize, 
having by a amW&v coup de main secured the estate of. Bun wull 
for himself, no necessity for such partition existed. But Bunwull 
belonging to the fisc, to which it i-everted on the restoration of order 
in A.D. 1818. young Maun had no alterative but to turn round on 
Jey Sing, the adopted heir of Singram, and demand his hkvi, or 
share of the lands of Lawah, in virtue of the right of joint acquisi- 
tion, and as a younger brother. Jey Sing refused : but custom 
prevailed, and the village of Jaetpoorab, of fifteen hundred rupees' 
annual revenue, was bestowed upon the son of Nahur Sing. So 
long as Maun Sing performed his duties to his chief, his share of 
Lawah was irresumable and inalienable: hence the stubborn 
tenacity of the chiefs of their share in the patrimonial acres, even 
when holding largely, but separately, of the crown, since of the 
latter, caprice or intrigue may deprive them ; but their own miscon- 
duct alone can forfeit their hapota. The simple deed of conveyance 
will better establish this point : 

" Maharao Sri Jey Sing, plighting his faith ()mckundeto). 

" At this time. Brother Maun Sing, I bestow upon thee, of my 
“ own free will, the village and lands of Jaetpoorab. This donative 
“ shall not look to rwnkrooa : m-poot, ca-poot :* your issue shall enjoy 
" them. Of this intention I call the four-armed divinity (CAoJoorioqjo) 
“ as witness. You are my own child {chooroo ) : wherever and wh^- 
“ ever I order, you will do my service ; if you fail, the fault be on 
" your own head” 

* Rankroot is a phrase embracing mental or physical infirmity ; here 
stren^ened by the words which follow. Su-poot means ‘ worthy,’ or ‘ good 
issue^Cpitm), as ca-poot. the reverse, ‘ bad or incompetent issue.’ 
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Whether Maun Sing failed in his duty to his superior, or other- 
ise. .Taotpoorah was resumed ; and having in vain eadea,voured to 
(li)tain justice through the ministers, he came to me to solicit atten- 
tion to his case. With the resumption of Khyroda, his brother, the 
chief of Lawah, lost half his nominal income ; and it may therefore 
l>e conjectured he would not he slow to listen to any charge against 
Maun, by which ho might get back his allotment. On my departure 
fonilarwar, in August 18^0, he had written to me to say that Jey 
Sing had summoned him to evacuate Jaetpoorah. In my reply, I said, 
it was a matter for the Rana alone to decide. He accordingly went 
to court, and failing there, followed me ; but, as at my desire he had 
been appointed to head the quotas on the Sadri frontier, and had 
performed this duty very negligently, I received him coolly: this, 
however, only gave additional eagerness to his defence, as he assigned 
-trong pei'sonaf reasons for the neglect. But the son of ‘ the tiger 
Nahur Sing; shall speak for himself. Let the reader imagine a young 
man of twenty-five, above six feet high, of an athletic figure and 
r hivalrous demeanour, hi.s expre.5sion at once modest and independent, 
with those indispensable appendage.s to a Rajpoot warrior’s visage, 
\velUtvimrned/«!.wt8 ami 'iwusiache, and armed at all points: such 
was the lord-marcher (fi'em-isuwiO, Maun Sing. Having presented 
his patent for my perusal, he continued : “ ha/l I failed in my obliga- 
tions to ray brather, he would have been justified in this step ; but 
since you took Bunwull from me, my i-etainei-s, at his beck, equalled 
his own in numbei's ; what right therefore had he to resume Jaet- 
poorah ? When Singram Sing died, Lawah was in my hands : 
who could have prevented my keeping it, had it been my pleasure ' 
The son ofNahur Sing would have been pi-eferred by the vassals 
of Singram to one they had never even seen; but I respected his 
rights, though even now he could not forcibly dispos.soss me. When 
the T’hakoov of Amait, on his way to court, beat his drums on the 
bounds of Lawah. did I not assemble my retainers and avenge the 
insult to my chief ? Mv head was Jey Sing’s, — that is, with the 
ilaiiji-os (battlements) of Lawah : but he never could have dared to 
lake Jaetpoorah, had not respect for the chief of Lawah, respect for 
the Rana, and for you, made me passive. Only bid me retake it, 
and I am not the son of Nahur Sing if he keeps it a day. Its little- 
'■astle, emeted by these hands, sheltered my wife and children, who. 
now expelled from iny patrimony, are compelled to seek refuge 
elsewhere. The lands'assigned me in lieu of Bunwull are waste. 
For every loipce I can hope to derive from them . I must expend one ; 
and on jaetpoorah alone could I raise any funds. Reckoning on 
this, I paid my fine of two thousand five hundred rupees for my 
puUa (grant), and from its produce I looked to maintain my family 
and I'ollowers until the fimt should be made i>roductive. When I 
lost this support, my ereditora assailed me : to satisfy them, I sold 
all 1 had of value, even to iny wife’s jewels, and the horse you sa%v 
me ride when I came to meet you at Gangapoor. I laid my case 
before Pirfh-'-iiiif'l'. and here is his reply, lie.-iding in my favour. 
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1 represented it through Jawand^e (a natural brother of the Rana), 
and five hundred rupees were demanded and agreed to by me, 
provided buchun (security) was given me of success. The Bikandri- 
ji’s* was given ; but the purs© oi the T’hakoor of Jaetpoorah is not 
so long as the chieftain of Lawah’s, and one thousand rupees, offered 
by him, made his the juster cause ! It is this that makes me negli- 
gent of my duty ; this which incited the Pat’hans to carry off my 
little harvest from Salairoh ; and Bhairawl-|’ is still in the lhands of 
the foresters. Here is my case : if I demand aught that is not just, 
or that is contrary to u.sage, deal with me as you please. There is 
Futteh Sing, who holds m separate grant tktm the Rana an estate 
of thiidy thousand nipees ; but as a youhger brother of Bheendir, he 
enjoys five thousand fi-om his brother : and Ajeit Sing of Ahsind, 
though richer than his immediate head of Korabur, yet, as the son 
of Arjoon Sing, holds his allotment (bhut) from him : but you know 
all this, why should I repeat it ?” Here the T’hakoor concluded, 
without any intenuption being given to his animated harangue, the 
interest of which was enhanced by his natural eloquence, and his 
manly but modest deportment He is a noble specimen, not of his 
tribe alone, but of the human character. His appeal was in-esistible ; 
and would almost have carried conviction of its justice, even to 
those who could not have understood his tongue. Still it was requi- 
site to steel myself against impulses ; and I recommended, as the 
best mode of enabling me to advocate his cause, that he should 
repair to his post, and establish fresh claims to his sovereign’s regard, 
by punishing an atrocious act which in all probability his absence 
had occasioned. With the gift of a brace of pistols, and the usual 
leave-taking hint of utr-fdn, Maun Sing quitted my tent 

And now for the melancholy occurrence which preceded that of 
the young Suktawut. On the borders of Little Sadri, where the 
quotas are posted, is a mountainous tract covered with deep forest, 
the abode of the half-savage Meenas and Bhils. Mixed with them 
are the estates of some vassal chiefs, whose duty it is to repress their 
excesses ; but, in such times as we have described, they more fre- 
quently instigated them to plunder, receiving a share of the spoils. 
Amongst the foremost in this association was the steward of Kali- 
kote. At the foot of a pass leading into the wilds of Chuppun was 
the hamlet of Beeleo, occupied by a Rahtore Rajpoot, who had 
snatched from the niountaia-side a few beegas of land, and dug 
some wells to irrigate the arable patches about his cot. With severe 
toil he raised a subsistence for himself, his wife, and an only son. 
who was to inherit this patrimony. Returning homewards one da}', 
after his usual labour, he was met by his wailing help-mate ; she 
said the savage Bhil had rifled his cot, and with the cattle carried 
off their prop, their only child, and at the same time a young Jogi, 
h» playmate. The afflicted father spake not a word, but loading his 


* One of the queens, a princess of Bikaner. 
i The two villages he obtained in lieu of Bunwull. 
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niatelilock, took the road to Kalakote. What was his hoiTor when, 
at the entrance of the village, he stumbled over the headless bodies 
of his Iwy and his young companion ! He learned that the savages 
belonged to the lordship of Kalakote ; that having conveyed the 
children from their home upon the cattle they had stolen, they wero 
entering the place, when theyoung Rahtore, recognizing steward, 
called out, " Save me, uncle, and my father will ransom me at your 
“ own price f This was the object for which he had been abducted ; 
but these words proved that the steward was known to be the 
author of the outrage, and they were the last the child spoke. With 
this intelligence, the wretched father entered the ‘ black-castle’ 
(Kalikote), in quest of the steward. He denied all participation in 
the abduction or the murder ; and commiserating tho Rahtorc’s 
mUfortune, offered him four times tho number of cattle he had lost, 
twice the amount of all his other losses, and to pay double the sum 
of mirkhed, or money expended in the search. “ Can you give mo 
■ back njy son ?” was the only reply : “ I want justice and ven- 
‘ ^ance, not money. I could have taken it in part,” continued he ; 
" for what is life now ? but let it fall on all.” 

No attempt at consolation could diminish the father’s grief ; bub 
in promising him my aid to realize his vengeance, I gave him hope 
to cling to ; and on handing him over to Maun Sing, saying his own 
suit would be best promoted by the imprisonment of all concerned 
in this outrage, ho quitted me with some mitigation of his grief. 
But before he left my camp, tidings arrived that the chief culprit 
was beyond tho reach of man ; that the Great Avenger had summoned 
to his own tribunal the iniquitous stewaid of KalAkote ! Even in 
these regions of rapine, whore tho blood of man and of goats is held 
in almost equal estimation, there was something in the wild grief of 
the Rahtore that sunk into tho hearts of the vassals of Kaldkotc : 
they upbraided tho steward, and urged him to confess tho share he 
had in tho deed. But he swore ' hy his God’ he had none, and 
offered to ratify the oath of purgation in his temple. Nothing less 
would satisfy them, and they proceeded to the ordeal. The templo 
was but a few hundred yards distant The steward mounted his 
horse, and had just reached the shrine, when he dropped dead at the 
threshold 1 It caused a deep sensation ; and to the vengeance of an 
offended divinity was ascribed this signal expiation of the triple 
crime of theft, murder, and sacrilege. There now only remain tho 
base accomplices of the wretch who thus trafficked with the liberty 
of his fellow-men ; and I should rejoice to see them suspended on 
tlic Bimimit of Uie Bcelco pass, as a satisfaction to the now childless 
Rahtore, and a warning to others who yet i'ollow such a coinsc 
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CHAPTER III. 

Morwiin.—Ihe voliludt of tku fine distrid.—Caueed by (he MahraUixs and 
their mercenaries.— Impolicy of our conduct toioards the Mahrattas.— 
Antiquities of Morwun.— Tradition of the fotiJidation and destruction of the 

ancient city. — InscrijHions. — Jain temple.— Game. — Attack by a tfiyer. 

tiudden change of the loeather. — Destructive frost. — Legend of a temple of 
Mdmd deva.— Important insci-iption. — Distress of the peasantry. — Gratitude 
of the people to the author. — Sekoomp. — Oppression ofihej>eaeanis. — Murlah. 
— Inhabited by Gharuns. — Reception of the author.— Curious privilege qf the 
CharunU.—Its origin.— Traditional account <f the settlement of this cdony 
in MSwar.— Imprecation cf satis. — Thetandas.or caravaTis. — Their immunity 
from plunder and extortion. — Neembaira.—Banikhaii'a, — Indignity com- 
milled by a scavetiger of Laisraimin. — Sentence "pon the ctdprit.— Tablet to a 
Silpi.— at Reeynhaira. 

Monmn, February ls<.— Yesterday, Alaun Sing took up the 
whole of my time with the feuds of Lawah and their consequences. 
It obliged me to halt, in order to make inquiries into the alienated 
lands in its vicinity. Morwun i.9, or j-ather was, a township of some 
consequence, and head of a txvppa or subdivision of a district. It is 
rated, with its contiguous hamlets, at seven thousand rupees annual 
rent. The situation is beautiful, upon heights pleasingly diversified, 
with a fine lake to the westwam, whose margin is studded with 
majestic tamarind trees. The soil is rich, and there is water in 
great abimdance within twenty-five feet of the surface ; but man is 
wanting ! The desolation of solitude reigns throughout, for 
(as Rousseau observes! there is none to whom one can turn and say, 
que la solxFitde eat belle ! 

I esperienced another pang at seeing this fertile district revert to 
the destroyer, the savage Pat’han, who had caused the desolation, 
and in the brief but expressive words of a Roman author, 
uolitudinem facit, pacem appellat. Moi-wun is included in the 
lands 7Ji(W?£ra.9fi(ifor a war-contributiou, bub which with others has 
remained in the hands of the Mahratta mortgagees or their mercenary 
suboi-dinates. But it is melancholy to reflect that, but for a false 
magnanimity towards our insidious, natural enemies, the Mahinttas, 
all these lands would have reverted to their legitimate masters, who 
are equally interested with ourselves in putting down predatory 
warfare. Justice, good policy, and humanity, would have been 
better consulted had the Mahiuttas been wholly banished from 
Central India When I conti-asted this scene with the traces of 
incipient prosperity I had left behind me, I felt a satisfaction that 
the alienated awes produced nothing to the possessor, save luxuriant 
grass, and the leafless kfisoola or plds. 

Morwun has some claims to antiquity ; it derives its appellation 
from the Mori tribe, who ruled heie before they obtained Cheetove. 
The ruins of a fort, still known by the name of Chibrung Mori’.s 
castle, are pointed out as his residence ere he founded Cheetore, or 
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more properly Cheetrore. The tradition runs thus: Cbitrung, a 
subordinate of the imperial house of Dhar, held Morwun and the 
adjacent tract, in appanage. One of his subjects, while ploughing, 
stniek the shai'e against some hard substance, and on examination 
found it was transmuted to gold. This was the or 

‘ philosopher’s stone,’ and he carried it forthwith to his lord, with 
whose aid he erected the castle, and enlarged the town of Morwun, 
and ultimately founded Cheetore. The Stoolkote, or site of Mori-ea- 
puttuD, is yet pointed out, to the westward of the present Morwun. 
It was miraculously destroyed through the impieties of its inhabi- 
tants by fire, which fate recalls a more celebrated catastrophe ; but 
the act of impiety in the present ease was merely seizing a riahi, or 
‘ hermit,’ while performing penance in the forest, and compelling him 
to cany i-adishes to market ! The tradition, however, is of some 
value ; it proves, first, that there were radishes in those days ; and 
secondly, that volcanic eruptions occurred in this region, Oojein- 
Ahar, in the valley of Oodipoor, and the lake of which is said in 
some places to be &'tac, ‘ deeper than plummet sounded,’ is another 
proof of some grand commotion of nature. Morwun boasts of three 
tnindras, or tmples, one of which is dedicated to Sdiisndg, the 
thousand-headed hydra which supports the globe. Foi-merly, saffron 
was the meet offering to this king of reptiles ; but he is now obliged 
to be content with ointment of sandal, produced from the evergreen, 
which is indigenous to M^war. 

Having heard of an inscription at the township of Unair, five 
miles distant, to the south-west, I requested my old to take a 
ride and copy it. It was of modern date, merely confirming the 
lands of Unair to the Brahmins. The tablet is in the temple of 
Chatoorbkooja (the four-armed divinity), built and endowed by Rana 
Singram Sing in S. 1570 (A.D. 1514); to whose pious testament a 
codicil is added by Rana Juggut Sing, S. 1791, imprecating an 
anathema on the violator of it. There was also engraved iroon one 
of the columns a voluntary gift, from the village-council of Unair to 
the divinity, of the firet-fruits of each harvest ; viz., two and a-half 
seers from each kulla, or heap, of the spring-crops, and the same of 
the autumnal. The date, S. 1845 (A.D. 1789), shews that it was 
intended to propitiate the deity during the wars of M^war. 

Directly opposite, and very near the shrine of the ' four-armed,’ is 
a small Jain temple, erected, in S. 1774, to cover an image of the 
great pontiff, Parswanat’h, found in digging neai‘ this spot. Here at 
every step are relics of past ages. 

Febniary 2. — An accident has compelled another halt at Morwun. 
The morning was cleai' and frosty, not a cloud in the sky, and we 
rose with the sun ; my kinsman. Captain Waugh, to try his Arab at 
a nilgde, and myself to bag a few of the large rock-pigeons which 
are numerous about Morwun. My friend, after a hard run, had 

■* In the Sanscrit ‘stone, rock.’ we have nearlv the^ct/Oi' of the 
Greeks. 
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drawn blood from the elk, and was on the point of spearing liim 
efl'eetually just as he attained a thick part of the jungle, whidi not 
heeding, horse and rider came in contact with a tj'ee, and were 
dashed with violence to the ground. There he lay insensible, and 
was brought home upon a aiarpae, or cot, by the villagem, much 
bruised, but fortunately with no broken bones. A leech was not to 
be had in any of the adjacent villages ; and the patient complain- 
ing chiefly of the hip-bone, we could only apply emollients and 
recommend repose. I returned with no game except one or two 
black -partridges and batten-quail. The rock-pigeon, or hur-teetuv, 
though unaccustomed to the fowler, were too wud for me to get a 
shot at them. The bird beam no analogy to the pigeon, but has all 
the rich game plumage of the teetur, or pai-tiidge, in which name 
the ornithologist o£ the west will see the origin of tetrao. There are 
two species of this bird in India, one much smaller than the common 
partridge ; that of which I speak is much larger, and with the 
peculiarity of being feathered to the toe. I have since discovered it 
to be the counterpart of a bird in the museum at Chamb^ry, called 
‘ hartevel^ des Alpea the ptarmigan of the highlands of Scotland. 
The maJe has exactly these redundant white feathers ; while that I 
saw in Savoy was a richly-plumaged female bur-teetur. 

Our annual supply of good things having reached us this morning, 
we were enjoying a bottle of some delicious Burgundy and ‘ La 
Rose’ after dinner, when we were roused by violent screams in the 
direction of the village. We were all up in an instant, and several 
men directed to the spot. Our speculations on the cause were soon 
set at rest by the appearance of two hircarras (messengers), and a 
lad with a vessel milk on his head. For this daily supply they 
had gone several miles, and bad nearly reached the camp, when 
having outwalked the boy, they were alarmed by his vociferations, 
“ oh uncle, let go — let go — I am your child, uncle, let me go !” 
They thought the boy mad, and it being very dark, cursed his uncle, 
and desired him to make haste ; but ^e same wild exclamations 
continuing, they ran back, and found a huge tiger hanging to 
his tattered cold-weather doublet. The Airoarrew attwked the beast 
most manfully with their javelin-headed sticks, and adding their 
screams to his, soon brought the whole village men, women, and 
children, armed with all sorts of missiles, to the rescue ; and it was 
their discordant yells that made us exchange our good fare for the 
jungles of Morwun. 

The ‘ lord of the blank rock,’ for such is the designation of the 
tiger, was one of the most ancient bourgeois of Morwun ; his free- 
hold is KdM'plh&r, between this and Mugurwar, and his reign for a 
long series of years has 'been unmolested, notwithstanding bis 
numerous acts of aggression on his bovine subjects ; indeed, only 
two nights before, he was disturbed gorging on a buffalo belonging 
to a poor oilman of Morwun. Whether this tiger was an incarna- 
tion of one of the Mori lords of Morwun, tradition docs not say ; but 
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neither gun, bow, nor spear, had ever been raised against him. In 
return for this ' forbearance, it is said he never preyed upon man, or 
if he seized one, would, upon being entreated with the endearing 
epithet of ma/moo or uncle,, let go his hold ; and this accounted for 
the little ragged urchin using a phrase which almost prevented the 
hircarras returning to his rescue. 

Feh'VAiry 3d. — Another halt for our patient, who is doing well, 
and greatly relieved by the application of leeches obtained from 
Neembaira. Wiat a night ! the clouds which had been alternately 
collecting and dispersing ever since we left Marwar, in December 
last, but had almost disappeared as we commenced our present 
march, again suddenly gatnered. The thermometer, which had 
averaged 41° at daybreak throughout the last month, this morning 
rose to 60°. On the 1st, the wind changed to the south, with 
showers, where it continued throughout yesterday ; but during the 
night it suddenly veered to the north, and the thermometer at day- 
break was 28°, or four degrees below the freezing point. Reader, do 
you envy me my bon vin de Bourgogne et muTailleB de coton, with 
not even a wood fire, labouring under a severe pulmonary affection, 
with work enough for five meu ? Only three days ago, the theimo- 
ineter was 86° at noon, and to-day it is less at noon than yesterday 
at daybreak : even old England, with all her vicissitudes of weather, 
can scarcely show so rapid a change as this. 

Ill-fated U^war I all our hopes ai-e blasted ; this second visitation 
has frustrated all our labours. The frost of December, which sunK 
the mercury to 27° as we passed over the plains of Marwar, was felt 
thi-oughout Rajwarra, and blighted every pod of cotton. All was 
“ burnt up but our poor exiles comforted themselve-s, amidst the 

f eneral sonow, with the recollection, that the young gram was safe, 
lut even this last hope has now vanished : all is nipped in the bud. 
Had it occurred a month ago, the young plant would have been 
headed down with the sickle, and additional blossoms would have 
appeared. I was too unWell to ride out and see the ravages caused 
by this frost. 

February Uh. — Our patient is doing so well, that we look to 
moving to-morrow. Thermometer 28° at daybreak, and 31° at 
sunrise, with a keen cutting wind from the north. Ice closed the 
orifice of the meeliek, or leathern water-bag. Even the shallow 
stream near the tents had a pellicle of ice on its surface : our people 
huddling and shivering round their fires of bajra sticks, and the 
cattle of all ciaases loolang very melancholy. 

My Yati friend returaed from Palode, where I bad sent him to 
eojiy an inscription in a temple dedicated to Mdmd-deva, the mother 
of the gods ; but he was diawointed, and brought back only the 
following traditional legend. The shrine, erected by a wealthy Jain 
disciple, was destined to receive the image of one of their pontiff’s ; 
but on its completion, Mdmd-dem appeared hi proprid persond to 
the founder, and exprc'sed so strongly her desire to inhabit it. that, 
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heretic as iio was, he could not deny the ifoddess’ suit. He stoutly 
refused, however, to violate the rules of his order; “by my hands 
“ the blood neither of goats nor buffaloes can be slied,” said 1^e Jain. 
But, grateful for the permission that a niche should be set apart for 
her ’saroojp (form), told him to goto the SoiiiguiTa chief of 
Cheetore, who would attend to the lites of sacrifice. The good Jain, 
with easy faith, did as he was commanded, and erecting another 
temple, succeeded at length in enshrining Parswanat’h. My old 
friend, however, discovered in a temple to Mataji, ‘ the Universal 
Mother,’ an inscription of great importance, as it fixes the period of 
one of the most conspicuous kings of the Solanki dyn^ty of Nehr- 
valla, or correctly, Anhulwarra Puttun; and, in conjunction with 
another of the same prince (which I afterwai'ds discovered in 
Cheetore), also bearing the very same date,* demonstrates that 
the Solanki had actually made a conquest of the capital of 
the Gehlotes. The purport is simply that “ KomarpfLl Solanki 
“ and his son Sohunpal, in the month of Pos (the precise 
" day illegibly, S. 1207 (winter of A.D. 1151), came to worship the 
■' Universal Mother in her shrine at Palode.”f The Seesodias try to 
get rid of this difficulty by saying, that during the banishment of 
KomarpSil by Sidraj, he not only enjoyed stiiio (refuge) at Cheetore, 
but held the post of prime minister to Rawul Samarsi, the friend 
and brother-in-law of the Chohan emperor of Dehli ; but the inscrip- 
tion (given in the first volume), which I found in the temple built' 
byLakha Rana, is written in the style of a conqueror, “ who planted 

his standard even in Salpoor,” the city of the Getes in the Punjab. 
At all events, it is one more datum in the history of Rajpootana. 

February 6th, thermometer 30°. — Mounted Bajraj, ' The royal 
steed,’ and took a ride over the heights of Morwun, a wild yet fairy 
scene, with the Pat’har or table-land bounding the perspective to the 
east. The downs are covered with the most luxuriant grasses, and 
the d'hdk or pids dried by the wintry blast, as if scorched by the 
lightning, faintly brought to mind the poet’s simile, applied to this 
tree, even in the midst of spring : “ the black leafless k^ola.” "We 
entered a village in ruins, whose neem trees bid defiance to winter ; 
the ‘thorny babool' (mimosa' Arabica) grows luxuriantly out of the 
inner sides of the walls, and no -hand invades the aiiy nest of the 
imitative papya, fantastically pendant from the slenderest branches. 
No trace of the presence of man ; but evidence that he has been 
here. The grouna was covered with hoar-frost, and the little stream 
coated with ice. Many a heavy heart has it caused, and plunged 
joyous industry into utter despondence. Take one example : yonder 
Jit, sitting 'by the side of his field, which he eyes in despair ; three 
months since, he returned, after many years of exile, to the bapota, 
the land of his sires, without funds, without food, or even the imple- 


* See Inscription, VoL I, p. 707. _ . . 

+ The style of this inscription is perfectly in unison with the inscriptions on 
the temples and statues of Egypt. 
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ineiits for obtaiuing it. He had been labouring as a serf in other 
lands, but he heard of peace in his own, and came back to the 
paternal acres, which had been a stranger to the ploughshare since 
he was driven from his cot in S. 184-i, immediately allowing the 
battle of Hurkea-KhUl, when the ‘ Southron’ completed the bondage 
of M4war. What could he do ? his well was dried up, and if not, he 
liad no cattle to irrigate a field of wheat or barley. But M^war is a 
kind mother, and she yields her chunna crop without water. To 
the bohora (the metayei') he promised one-fifth of the produce for 
the necessary seed and the use of a pair of oxen and a plough ; one- 
fifth more was the share of the state from land so long sterile ; there 
were three-fifths left for himself of his long neglected but at once 
luxuriant fields. He watched the crop with paternal solicitude, from 
the first appearance of verdure to the approach of bvsaunt, the 
joyous spring. Each night, as he returned to his yet roofless abode, 
lie related the woudere of his field and its rapid vegetation ; and as 
he calculated the produce, he anticipated its application ; “ so much 
•• sliall go for a plough, .so much for the bokom, so much in part 
■' payment of a pair of bullocks, and the rest will keep me in breml 
" till the miihhi crop is ready.” Thus the days passed, until this 
killing frost nipped his hopes in the bud, and now see him wringing 
his hands in tne bitterest anguish ! This is no ideal picture : it is 
oue to be found in every vilhrge of Mewar. In this favoured soil, 
there is as much of c}»unna in the rahhee harvest as of wheat and 
barley conjoined, and in the first crop sown in bunjur, or soil lo 
sterile, wheat and chunna are sown togetlier. It is a sad blow 
tlie exiles; though happily in the crown-lands their distress will be 
mitigated, as tho.sc are rented on leases of five j’eai-s, and the renteivs 
for their own sakes must be lenient, and moreover they are well 
watched. 

Jamuinj Gtli. — Still halting; our patient very well, though he 
t'oels his bruises ; but we shall put him on an elephant to-morrow. 
The jealousy of the Mahratta had hitherto prevented the inhabitants 
I'rom fulfilling their desire to come and visit me ; but to-day, the 
••Idere forming the punchaet, heading the procession, they came en. 
The authorities need not have feared exposing the nakedness 
■ d‘ the land, which is too visible ; but they apprehended the contrast 
■if their condition with oiir poor subjects, who were at least unmo- 
lested in tiieir poverty. It was a happiness to learn that this contiasi 
was felt, and as the Patel presented to me an engaging little child, 
ln.s daughter, he said, “ let not our misfortunes be our faults ; we all 
• belong to Mewar, though we are not so happy as to enjoy your protec- 
ilou aud care.” I assured him, that although under tiie Toork, J 
'hould look upon them as my children, and the subjects of the Rana ; 
iiad I have had it in my power to redeem this pledge — foi‘, strange 
t'> say, even Ameer Khan, seeing that the prosperity of the subject 
is that of the prince, has commanded his governor of Neembaira to 
lousiilt mein everything, and has even gone so far as to beg 1 
wujl'l consider the place a' under my authority Already, following 
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ouv example, he iia.s reduced the transit duties nearly one-half, anrl 
hemns to think the Fi'ingi notions of economy better than his own, 
hi^ loss having proved a gain. 

Nekoomp, Janiuwy ~tii, eleven miles.— Midway, passed through 
Chakoorla, a village belonging to Meer Khan. Nekooinp is a Udook 
of Jawud, which with Mundipca was held by the Pindarri I'reebooter, 
Fazil, while Jeswunt Row Bhao held them in jaMod. They are now 
leased to a Pundit by the Hakim of Jawud, which latter is assigned 
by Sindia to his father-in-law, the Senapati. Nekoomp is a goo<i 
village, but more than two-thirds depopulated, and the renter is 
prevented from being lenient, as he experiences no mercy himself. 
Notwithstanding they have all been suffering as we have from 
this frost, an assessment is now levying. One poor fellow said 
to me, “ I returned only three months ago from exile, and I 
liail raised the mud-walls of my hut two feet, when my wife 
died, leaving me to take care of a boy eight years of ago, and to get 
bread for both. If the walls were two feetliigher I would cover it 
in ; but though I have Jiob a foot of land, my roofless half-finished 
cot is assessed a rupee and a-half ; ” a gift of two rupees made him 
happier than his Hakim I 

The country is beautiful, the soil ricli, and water, as already 
mentioned, about twenty-five feet from the surface. We are now 
in the region of the flower sacred to “ gloomy Di-s,” the aecumed 
PaPpy- ^00^ miserable from the frost, but those patches 

AVithin the influence of the wells are partly saved by the fields being 
inundated, which expedient is always successful upon such visita- 
tions, if applied with judgment. I'he mountains touching gi-eat 
SadrI lay twelve miles south coming from Pertahgnrh, and rouging 
to Saloombra and Oodipoor, where they commingle with the giant 
Aravulli. 

AlwlaJi, Jaivxavy 8th : seven miles. — Crossed two ridges running 
northward to Bhudaisir. The intervening vallies, as usual, fertile, 
■with numerous villages, but alienated to the southern Goths or the 
partizan Pat’han. Passed many large townships, formerly in the 
fisc of Mewai-, as Bai-ee, Binotah, Bumboree, &c. In the distance, saw 
“ the umbrella of the earth,” the far-famed Cheetore. Murlali is an 
excellent township, inhabited by a community of Charuns, of the 
tribe Cucholeah, ■who are Bunjarris (carriers) by profession, though 
poets by birth. The alliance is a curious one, and would appear 
incongruous, were not gain the object generally in both cases. It 
Avas the sanctity of their office Avhich converted our bardais into 
hunja’i' 1 -is, for their persons being sacred, the immunity extended 
likewise to their goods, and saved them from all imposts ; so that in 

E roeess of time they became the free-traders of Bajpootana I was 
ighly giatified with the reception I received from the community, 
■which collectively advanced to me at some distance from the town. 
The procession Avas headed ly the village-band, and all the fail' 
Charunis, who, as they approached, gracefully Avaved their scarfs 
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over me, until I was fairly made captive by iiiuses of Muiiah ! 
It was a novel and interesting scene; the manly persons of the 
Charuns, clad in the flowing white robe, witli the liigh loose folded 
turban inclined on one side, from which the Diala, or chaplet, was 
gracefully suspended ; the naiques, or leadei-s, with their massive 
necklaces of gold, witii the image of the pitTiswity (manes) depend- 
ing therefrom, gave the whole an air of opulence and dignity. Tho 
females were iinifonniy attired in a skirt of dai'k brown camlet, 
having a boddice of light-coloured stuff, with gold ornaments worked 
into their fine black liair ; and all had the favourite chooria, or rings 
of luiti-ddnt (elephant’s tooth), covering the arm, fi’om the wrist to 
the elbow, ami even above it, Never was theic a nobler subject for 
the rainier in any age or country ; it was one which Salvator Ilosa 
would have seized, full of picturesque contrasts : tlie rich dark tints 
of the female attire hannonizing with the white garments of their 
husbands ; but it was the mien, the e.^pre-ssion, tlie gestures, denot- 
ing that though tliey paid homage they expected a full measure in 
return. And they had it: for if ever there was a group which 
Ijcspoke respect for the natural dignity of man and his consort, it 
was the Ciiarun community of Murlali. 

It was not until tho afternoon, when the naiqncs again canic to 
•sec me at my camp, that I learned the full value of ray esca})e from 
the silken bonds oi the fair Charunis. This community had enjoyed 
for five hundred years tho privilcgo of making prisoner any Rana 
■jf Mewai' who may pass through Murlah, and keeping him in 
bondage until ho gives them a <jote, or entertainment: and their 
chains are neither galling, nor the period of captivity, being thus in 
the hands of the captimted, very long. The [jatriarch told me that 
1 was in jeopardy, as the Rana’s representative; hue not knowing 
how I might have relished tho joke, had it been carried to its con- 
clusion, they let me escape, though they lost a feast by it. But I told 
them I was too much delighted with old customs not to keep up this; 
and immediately sent money to the ladies with my respects, and a 
request that they would hold their qote (feast). Tho patriarch and 
his subordioate naiquesand their sons remained with mo to discourse 
on the olden time. 

The foundere of this little colony accompanied Rana Hainir frojn 
Guzzerat in the early part of his reign, and although five ccntiiric.s 
have elapsed, they have not parted with one iota of theirnatioiiality 
or their privileges since tliat period : ncitlicr in person, snanners, nor 
•Irc.ss, have they anything analogous to those amidst wliom they 
'Iwcll. Indeed, their air i.s altogether foreign to India, and although 
they have uttainod a place, and that a high one, amongst the tribes 
'(f Hind, their affinity to the ancient Persian is striking; the loose 
robe, high turban, and flowing heard, being more akin to the figuro.s 
• >n the temples of the Guebres than to unything appertaining to 
rlic Charhcri'K.'i', >'•]' four oiasses of the llindii.-i. lint I imi.stgito 
'.he laic ac'.'jimtii'c; for their settlement in Mewar. Kaua llauiir. ro 
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celebrated in the history of Mewar, had a leprous spot on his hand, 
to remove which he made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Hinglaz, upon 
the coast of Mekran, the division OmcB of AiTian’s geography. He had 
reached the fi-ontievs of Catch Bhooj, when alighting near a tanda., 
or encampment of Charuns, a young damsel abandoned the meal she 
was preparing, and stepped forwai-d to hold the stranger’s steed, 
Thanking her for her courtesy', he jocosely observed that he wished 
his people had as good a breakfast as she was preparing, when she 
immediately made an offering of the contents of the vessel ; on 
which Hamfr observed, it would go but a short way to satisfy so 
many hungry mouths, “ Not if it pleased Hinglaz-ji,” she promptly 
replied ; and placing the food before the Rana and his train, it 
sufficed for all their wants, A little well, which she excavated in 
the sand, was soon filled with a copious supply ofwater, which served 
to quench their thirst. It was an evident interposition of the god- 
dess of Hinglaz in favour of this her royal votary. He returned 
from her sni'ine cured, and the young Charuni’s family were induced 
to accompany him to Mewar, where he bestowed upon them the 
lands of Muriah, with especial immunities in their mercantile 
capacity : and as a perpetual remembrance of the miraculous feast, 
peimission was granted to the Charuni damsels to make captive of 
their sovereign as related above. 

The colony, which now consists of some thousands of both sexes, 
presented an enigma to our young Englishmen, who think 

all black fellows alike,” and equally beneath notice : it was remarked 
how comfortable they looked in house and person, though there was 
not a vestige of cultivation around their habitations. The military 
policy of the troubled period accounts for the first ; and a visit to 
the ^tars of Muriah will furnish the cause of the neglect of the 
agiai'isn laws of M4war. As the community increased in numbers, 
the subdivision of the lands continued, according to the customs of 
Clutch, until a dispute regarding limits produced a civil war. A 
ferocious combat ensued, when the wives of the combatants who 
were slain ascended the funeral pile ; and to prevent a similar catas- 
trophe, imprecated a curse on whomever from that day should 
cultivate a field in Muriah ; since which the land has lain in absolute 
sterility ! Such is the implicit reverence for the injunction of a 
sati, at this moment of awful inspiration, when about to take leave 
of the world. In M^war, the most solemn of all oaths is that of the 
saH. Maha sati’an-oa-dn, ‘ by the great satis,’ is an adjuratiou 
frequently used in the royal patents. 

The tanda or caravan, consisting of four thousand bullocks, has 
been kept up amidst all the evils which have beset this land, through 
Mogul and Mahratta tyi-anny. The utility of these caravans, as 
genei'al carriers to conflicting armies, and as regular tax-paying 
subjects, has proved their safe-guard, and they were too strong to 
be pillaged by any petty mamuder, as any one who has seen a 
Bunjarri encampment will be convinced, They encamp in a square ; 
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their grain-bags piled over each other breast-high, with interstices 
left for their matchlocks, make no contemptible foitification. Even 
the i-uthlesa Toork, Jemshid Khan, set up a protecting tablet in 
favour of the Charuns of Murlah, recording their exemption from 
dind contributions, and that there should be no increase in duties, 
with threats to all who should injure the community. As usual, the 
sun and moon are appealed to as witnesses of good faith, and 
sculptured on the stone. Even the fore.ster Bhil and mountain Mali- 
have set up their signs of immunity and protection to the chosen of 
Hinglaz ; and the figures of a cow and its kah'ie (calf), carved in 
nide relief, speak the agreement that they should not be slain or 
stolen within the limits of Murlah. 

Neembaira : seven miles. — The soil, as usual, excellent ; hut 
from Ranlkhaira to Ncembaira the blue schist at intervals penetrates 
the surface, and there is but little superincumbent soil even to the 
bed of the stream, which makes an entire disclosure of the rock, 
over which flows a clear rivulet abounding with small fish, amongst 
which the speckled trout were visible. Ranikhaira, through which 
we passed, is the largest township of this district, and was built by 
the Eanl of XJrsi Rana, mother of the present ruler of Mewar, at 
whose expense the temple, the bawari or ‘ reservoir,’ and the paved 
street, were constructed. Although in the alienated territoiy,! had 
a visit from its elders to complain of an indignity to the community 
by the bungi, or scavenger, of Laisrawun, tad killed a hog and 
thrown it into the reservoir, whose polluted waters being thus 
rendered unfit for use, the inhabitants were compelled to get a purer 
element from the adjacent villages. This bavKin is about naif a mile 
from the town, and being upon the high-way, the council and train 
veiy wisely stopped at the spot where the aggression had happened : 
and although the cavalcade of the Hakim of Neemhaira was in sight, 
advancing to welcome me, it was impossible to proceed until I heard 
the whole grievance, when adjured by “ subjects of Mewar, and 
“ children of the Rana, though unhappily under the Toork,” to see 
their wrongs redressed I might not have recorded this incident, but 
for its consequence ; as the hog thrown into the resei-voir of 
BAj, ‘ the royal mother’ of Mdwar, affords an instance of the extent 
to which mortgage is carried. 

The Bviiingie, or scavengers, of Ranikhaira, the very refuse of 
mankind, had mortgaged their rights in the dead carcases of their 
town to a professional brother of Laisrawun ; but, on the 
return of these halcyon days, they swerved from their bond. 
The chieftain of Laisrawun espoused his vassal’s cause, and probably 
pointed out the mode of revenge. One morning, therefore, not having 
the fear of Jemshid of Neemhaira before his eyes, the said mortgagee 
slew his pig ; and, albeit but the wreck of a human being, contrived 
to cast his victim into the pure fountain of ‘ Queenstown,’ and 
immediately fled for sima to Bheendir. But what could be done to 
a wretch, who for former misdeeds had already suffered the dismem- 
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berraciit of a]i arm, a leg, and his nose ? Here is the sentence "To 
•• be paraded, mounted on an ass, lus face blackened, with a chaplet 
of shoes round his neck, and drummed out of the limits of Rani- 
“ khaiva !” The fountain is now undergoing purification ; and when 
the polluted waters are baled out, it is to be lustrated with the holy 
•stream of the Ganges, and the ceremony will conclude with a gote, 
or feast, to one hundred Brahmins. Previous to this, I took a peep 
at the humble altais of Ranikhaira All is modern; but there is 
one tablet which pleasingly demonstrates that both public feeling 
and public giatitude exist in these regions. This tablet, set up by 
the council of the town, recorded that Kistna, the ‘ silpi' or stone- 
cutter, did at his own expense and labour repair all the altai-s then 
"oing to decay ; for which pious act they guaranteed to him and his 
successors for ever six tMUs or platters of various viands, saffron, 
oil, butter, and several pieces of money, at every village fSte. Doubt- 
less such traits are not confined to Ranikhaira. I accepted with 
kindness the offerings of the eldera and assembled gi'oupes — a pot of 
curds and sundry bTessings— and continued my journey to meet the 
impatient cavaliers of Neemboira, who, to fill up the interlude, were 
karowling, with matchlock and spear, their well-caparisoned 
chargers. The Khan was in the centre of the groupe, and we had a 
friendly, unceremonious dustabasee, or shaking ot hands, without 
dismounting. He is a gentlemanly Pat’han, of middle age, courteous 
and affable, and a very different personage from the two-handed 
Jemshid his predecessor, who lately died from a cancer? in his back ; 
a judgment, if we are to credit our Mdwar friends, for his horrible 
cruelties and oppressions over all these regions, as lieutenant of 
Ameer Khan during many years. The Khan welcomed me to 
Neembtura with true Oriental jJoZifease, saying, " that the place was 
" mine and that he had received the “ positive instructions of the 
“ Nawab Sahib (Ameer Khan, whose son-in-law he is) to look upon 
" me as himself.” I replied, tiiat, in accepting such a trust, I could 
not say more than that I would, whenever occasion jiresented itself, 
act for him as if Neembaira were really my own. The Khan had 
reason to find that his confidence was not misplaced ; and while 
enabled to benefit him, I had also the opportunity of protecting the 
interests of the feudatories, who by this alienation (as is fully related 
in the Annals of Mewar) wer-e placed beyond the pale of the Rana’s 
power. The Khan, after accompanying me to ray tents, took leave ; 
but paid me a long visit in the evening, when we discussed all that 
concerned the welfare of his charge and the peace of the boi-ders. As 
matters stand, it is a duty to concilitate and to promote pi-osperity ; 
but it is mcl^holy to see this fertile appanage of Mewar in the 
hand of so consummate a villain as Meer Khan ; a traitor to his 
master Holcar, for which he obtained the ' sovereignty in peipetuity’ 
of many rich tracts both in M^war and Ainbdr, without rendering 
the smallest service in return. Let this be borne in mind when 
another day of reckoning comes. Neembaira is a considerable town, 
with an excellent stone cireumvallation ; and, being on the high road 
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hetwocn Malwa and Hindust’han, it enjoys a good share of traffic. 
Upwards of one hundred villages are attached to it, and it \va.> 
■•siiinated at three lacs of rapees, of annual rent. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tht Pathar or TMe-land of Central India. — View from tkence.—Prnject of a 
canal.~lU advantagre to Miwar. — Utility of furliter tvm'ks to the people 
— Tracee of sirperstUioii in tiu Pathar . — Temple of Sookkdeo. — The Dyte- 
ca-har, or ‘ Oiant'e bone.'~Tlte Vira-jhamp, or ' Warrior's Leap.' — Pro- 
prUtorship of the Pat’har.— — Tkepoppy. — Perniciovs effectsofitf 
increased eultivation.— Account of the introduction and mode of etdture of 
opium.-— Original spot of its cultivation.— The manufacture of opium kept 
pace with the depopidation of Meaar.—Procees of cultivation, and of manu- 
faetare.—Its ftMtuation of price.—Adidterated opium of Khantul.—Evil 
emisequences of the use of opium.— Duty of tlveparamount power- to restrict 
t/u cuUure.—Practicabiiity of such a measure.— Distribution of crops.— 
Impolicy of the government in respect to tlte opium monopoly. 

Kunairoh, Fef»-mry 12th, nine miles. — A new feature in the face 
of Mdwar was this day disclosed to us. At the termination of our 
short march, we ascended the Pat’A«r, or plateau of Central India, 
the grand natural rampart defending M^war on the east. As we 
approached it, the level line ofits crest, so distinct from the pinnacled 
Aravulli, at once proclaimed it to be a table-land, or rock of the 
secondary formation. Although its elevation is not above four 
hundred feet from its western base, the transition is remarkable, 
and it presents from the summit one of the most diversified scenes, 
whether in a moral, political, or picturesque point of view, that I 
ever beheld. From this spot the mind’s eye embraces at once all the 
grand theatres of the histo^ of M^war. Upon our right lays 
Cheetore, the palladium of Hinduism; on the west, the gigantic 
Aravulli, enclosing the new capital, and the shelter of her heroes ; 
here, at our feet, or within view, all the alienated lands now under 
the ‘ barbaz'ian Toork’ or Mahmtta, as Jawud, Jeerun, Neemuch, 
Neembaira, Kheyri, Ruttengurh. What associations, what aspira- 
tions, does this scene conjure up to one who feels as a Rajpoot for 
this fair land ! The rich flat we nave passed over — a space of nearly 
seventy English miles from one table-range to the other — appears as 
a deep basin, fertilized by numerous streams, fed by huge reservoii-s 
in the mountains, and studded with towns, which once were populous, 
but are for the most part now in ruins, though the germ of incipient 
prosperity is just appearing. From this height I condensed all my 
speculative ideas ou a veiy favourite subject — the formation of a 
canal to unite the ancient and modem capitals of Mdwar, by which 
her soil might be made to return a ten-fold harvest, and famine bo 
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sliut out for ever from her gates. My eye embraced the wliolo line 
of the Bairis, from its outlet at the OodLsdgur, to its passage within 
a mile of Cheetore, and the benefit likely to accrue from such a work 
appeared incalculable. What new ideas would be opened to the 
Rajpoot, on seeing the trains of oxen, which now creep slowly along 
with merchandize for the capital, exclianged for boats gliding along 
the canal ; and his fields, for many miles on each side, irrigated by 
lateral cuts, instead of the cranking Egyptian wheel, as it is called, 
but whicli is indigenous to India i If the reader will turn to the map, 
he will perceive the gi-eat facilities for such an undertaking, ife 
will there see two grand reservoir's within six miles of each other, 
the Peshola, or internal lake, having an elevation of eighty feet above 
the external one, the Oodis^ur, whose outlet forms the Bairis river ; 
but for which the valley of the capital would be one wide lake, and 
which, for want of proper regulation, once actually submerged a 
third of it. The Peshola may be called the parent of the other, 
although it is partly fed by the minor lake at the villa of Suhailea- 
ca-bari. Both are from twelve to foui-teen miles in circumference, in 
some places thirty-five feet deep, and being fed by the perennial 
streams fi'bm the Aravulli, they contain a constant supply of water, 
Prom the external lake to Clieotore, the fall is so slight that few 
locks would be required ; and the soil being a yielding one through- 
out, the expense of the underbaking would be moderate. There is 
plenty of material in the neighbouring liills and forests, and by 
furnishing occupation for the wild popiuation, the work would tend 
not a little to reclaim them. But where are the means ? With this 
difficulty, and the severe blow to our incipient prosperity in this 
untimely frost, our schemes dissipate like the mist oi the morning. 
But I cannot relinquish the conviction that the undertaking, if 
executed, would not only enable the Rana to pay hU tribute, but to 
be more merciful to his subjects, for whose welfare it is our chief 
duty to labour.* 

The summit of the Pat’har has a fertile soil, well- watered and well- 
wooded, and producing the mango, mhowa. and neem ; and were the 
appearance oi the crops a criterion, we should say it was equal in 
fertiliW to the best part of Mdwar. In ancient inscriptions, the 
term Oopermdl is applied, as well as Pat’ha/r, to this marxed feature 
in the geological structure of Central India : the first being rendered 
exactly by the German oberland; the other signifying 'fiat' or 
table-land. 

In the indented recesses of this elevated land, which cover's an 
immense portion of Central India, there are numerous spots of 
romantic beauty, which enthusiasm has not failed to identify with 
religious associations. Wherever there is a deep glen, a natural 

* Even now, as I transcribe this frCm my journal, I would almost (when 
‘ The Aimals’ are finished) risk a couple of years’ residence in ‘ the happy 
valley,’ where I scarcely ever enjoyed one day of health, to execute this and 
another faVourita project-~the le-opening of the tin-mines of Jawunt, 
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I'-miitain, or a cascade, tlio U'aveUor will infallibly discover some 
traces of the ‘ Great God' (Mabadeva; of the Hindus, the creator and 
destroyer of life. 

By tlie stupidity of iny guide, and the absence of the indefatigable 
Balgovind, my Brahmin antiquarian pioneer, I lost the opportunity 
of seeing the shrine of Sookhdeo, situated in a dark cleft of the 
rock, not two miles from the pas.s wliere I ascended. In excuse, he 
.'•'aid he thought, as my camp was near, that it would be easy to 
descend to the shrine of the ‘ ease-giving' god, Sookhdeo (from aook//, 
•ease’); but rcuocarc nrculum was an evil which, added to the 
neces-sity of extracting all the iuformatiem I could from some of the 
ojiium-gi'owcrs in atten<Jance, deterred me. The abode <if Sookhdeo 
i.s ilia deep reces.s. well-wooded, with a cascade bui-sting from the 
rock near its summit, under a ledge of which the .symbolic repi-esenta- 
tive is enshrined. Around it are several fjop'lMa or caves of the 
anchorite devotee.s ; but the most conspicuous object is a projecting 
ledge, named Dyfc-cii-Adi', or ' Giant’ s-bone,’ on which those u'ho are 
ill Search of ‘ case’ jump from above. This is called the Viraj’hamp, 
or ' wari'ior's-leap.’ and i.s made in fulfilment of vows either 
for tempoml or future good. Altliough most of the Icaper.s 
perish, some instances of escape iut? recorded. The love of 
oftspring is said to be the pi'incipal motive to thi.s pious act of 
saltation; and I was very gravely told of one poor woman, whose 
philopi'Ogenitive bump was so great, that she vowed to take the leap 
herself with her issue; and sui^, says the legend, was her iaith, that 
botli escaped. A tuili, or oilman, was the last jumjicr of Sookhdeo, 
and he was no less fortunate; to him the ‘ giant’s-bone’ "wnn a bed 
of roses. So much for the faith of the oilman of Jawud ! There 
are many sucli Leucotheas in tliis region of I'omancc : that at Oonkar, 
on the Nerbiidda, and the sacred mount Girnur, are the most 
celebrated. 

Until the last sixty years, the whole of the plateau, a.s far as the 
f’humbul, belonged to Mewar; but all, with the exception of 
Kuneroh.are now in the hands of Sindia. Kuneroh is the chief 
township of a small district of twenty-two villages, which, by the 
change of events, has fortunately reverted to the Raiia, although it 
was not extricated from the gra.sp of the Mabrnttas without some 
difficulty; it was taken fimt, and the right of repossession argued 
afterwards, Would we had tried the same process with all the resf 
nf the plateau ; but unhappily they were rented to old Lalaji Belial, 
a lover of oi-der, and an ally of old Zalira Sing ! But let me repeat, 
for the tenth time, that all these lands are only held by Sindia on 
mortgage for war-contributions, paid over and over again : and when 
an oppi.ii'tunity occurs, let this be a record, and the Fat'har \\'est of 
the L’huijibul be restoi’od to Mewar. 

I was delighted to see that the crops of Kuneroh had only panially 
i.tfoied from the ravages of the frost of the 3d, 4th, to 2.>th, w ldcli 
ertciiiJ'-d '‘Vor Malwa. ami tliat aiiliou;.'li the yi'nm wa.-, dcsti'ovud.. 
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the wheat, barley, sugar-cane, and poppy, were abundant and little 
injui-ed; though we could have wisfied that the last-named perni- 
cious plant, which is annually increasing all over these re^ons, had 
been saa-iflced in lieu of the noble crops of vetches (gram). 

That the culture of the poppy, to the detriment of more useful 
husbandry, is increasing to an extent which demands the strong 
hand of legislative restraint, must strike the most superficial 
observer in these regions. . When the sumptuary laws of this 
patriarchal government were in force, a restraint was at the same 
time imposed on an improvident system of farming which, of coui'se, 
affected the prince, whose chief revenues were derived from the soil ; 
and one of the Agrarian laws of M^war was, that there should be to 
each churms, or skin of land, only one beega of opium, and the same 
quantity of cane, with the usual complement of corn. But the 
feverish excitement produced by our monopoly of the drag has 
extended its culture in every direction, and even in tracts where 
hitherto it has never entered into their agricultural economy. 
Whatever, therefore, be the wisdom or policy of our interference in 
this matter, of the result there can be no doubt, vie., that it converted 
the agricultural rautini^a into speculators and gamblers. 

A slight sketch of the introduction and mode of culture of this 
drug, which has tended more to the physical and moral degradation 
of me inhabitants than the combined influence of pestilence and war, 
may not be witliout interest. 

We are indebted to the commentaries of the imperial auto- 
biographers, Baber, Akber, and Jdhangir, for the most valuable infor- 
mation on the introduction of exotics into the horticultural economy 
of India ; and wo are proud to pay our tribute of applause to the 
illustrious house of Timoor, whose princes, though despots by birth 
and education, and albeit the bane of Bajpootana, we must allow, 
present a more remarkable succession of great characters, historians, 
statesmen, and warriors, than any cotemporaneous dynasty, in any 
region of t he world.* 

* In all the branches of knowledge which have reference to the comforts, the 
elegancies, and the luxuries of life, they necessarily bore away the palm from 
the Kaipoot, who was cooped up within the harriers of superstition. The 
court of Samarcand, with which the kings of Ferghana were allied, must have 
been one of the most brilliant in the world, for talents as well as splendour ; 
and to all the hereditary instruction there imbibed, Baber, the conqueror of 
India, added that more useful and varied knowledge only to be acquired by 
travel, and constant intercourse with the world. When, therefore, ms »iuu8 
led tiini from ‘the frosty Caucasus’ into the plains of Hiudust’han, the habit of 
observation and noting in a book, as set before him by Huznit Tymoor, all 
that appeared novel, never escaped him ; and in so marked a transition from 
the highlands of Central India to the region of the sun, his pen had abundant 
occupation. No production, whether in the animal or vMetable kingdom, 
which appeared different from his own, escaped notice in his book which must 
be looked upon as one of the most remarkable contributions to literature ever 
made by royalty ; for in no age or country will a work be found at once so 
comprehensive and so simple as the Commentaries of Baber ; and this in a 
region where everj^ing is exaggerated. Whether he depicts a personal 
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Akber followed up the plans of Baber, and introduced the 
wrdeners of Persia and Tartary, who succeeded with many of their 
fruits, as pfeaches, aimonds (both indigenous to Bajpootana), pis- 
tachios, &c. To Jdhanglr’s Commentaries we owe the knowledge 
that tobacco was introduced into India in his reign; but of the 
period when the poppy became an object of culture, for the manu- 
facture of opium, we have not the least information, Whatever may 
be the antiquity of this drug, for medicinal uses, it may bo asserted 
that its abuse is comparatively recent, or not more than three 
centuries back. In none of the ancient heroic poems of Hindust’han 
is it ever alluded to. The guest is often mentioned in them as 
welcomed by the munviar pidld, or ‘ cup of greeting,’ but nowhere 
by the uml-pani, or ‘ infused opiate,’ which has usurped the place 
of the pkooUra-arrac, or ‘ essence of flowers.’ Before, however, the 
art of extracting the properties of the poppy, as at present, was 
practised, they used the opiate in its crudest form, by simply 
bruising the capsules, which they steeped a certain time in water, 
afterwards drinking the infusion, to which they give the name of 
tejarro, and not unfrequently nos, ‘ the poppv.’ This practice still 
prevails in the remote parts of ^jpootana, where either ignorance 
of the more refined process, prejudice, or indolence, operates to 
maintain old habits. 

Tiie culture of opium was at first confined to the do-abeJi, or tract 
lietween the Chumbul and Sepra, from their sources to their junc- 
tion ; but although tradition has preserved the fact of this being 
llie original poppy-nursery of Central India, it has long ceased to bo 
the only place of the poppy’s growth, it having spread not only 
througliout Malwa, but into various parts of Bajpootana, especially 
M^war and Harouti. But though all classes, Koombis and J&ts, 
Baniahs and Brahmins, tiy the culture, all yield the palm of superior 
skill to the Koombi, the original cultivator, who will extract 
one-fifth mare from the plant than any of his competitors. 

It is a singular fact, that the cultivation of opium increased in the 
inverse ratio of general prosperity ; and that as war, pestilence, and 

encounter, on which his life and prospects hinged, or a battle, which gave bint 
rhe empire of India, all is in keeping : and when he relates the rewards he 
hestowM on Mir Mahomed Jaliban, his architect, forsuccessfuUv executing his 
noble design of throwing a bridge over the Ganges, “ before he had been three 
“ years sovereign of Hindust’miii,” and with me same simplicity records hi.s 
own •* introduction of melons and grapes into India,” we are tempted to humi- 
liating refiections on the magniloquence with which we paint our own few 
works of public good, and contrast them unfavourably with those of the 
Transoxianic monarch, uot then twenty-five years of age ! Nor let the reader 
" ho may be induced to take up the volume, fail to give homage to the trans- 
l.itor.fn) whose own simple, yet varied and vigorous mind has transferred the 
v ery soul of Baber iisto his translation. 

William Erskine, Esq., of Blackburnc,— who honours me with his fnend- 
•'hip, and has stimulated my exertions to the task in which I am engaged, and 
another in which I trust to he engaged, 'ome of the Books of the Poet Chuud, 
•‘0 often iilludcd to in this work. 
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fainiDc, augmented their virulence, and depopulated Rajpootana, so 
did the culture of this baneful weed appear to thrive. The predatory 
system, which succeeded Mogul despotism, soon devastated this fair 
region, and gradually restricted agricultural pursuits to the richer 
harvests of barley, wheat, and gram ; till at length even these were 
confined to a bare sustenance for l9ie families of the cultivator, who 
then found a substitute in the poppy. Fram the small extent of its 
culture, he was able to watch it, or to pay for its protection from 
pilli^e ; this he could not do for his corn, which a troop of horse 
might save him the trouble of cutting. A kind of moral barometer 
!night, indeed, be constructed, to shew that the maximum of oppres- 
sion in Mewai'i was the mcKcimum of the culture of the poppy in 
Malwa Emigration commenced in S. 1840 (A.D. 1784) ; it was at 
its height in S. 1856 (A.D. 1800), and went on ^dually depopulat- 
ing that country until S. 1874 (A.D. 1818). Its consumption, of 
coui’se, kept pace with its production, it having found a vent in 
Ibrcign markets. 

The districts to which the emigrants fled were those of Mundisoro. 
Kachrode, Oneil, and others, situated on the feeders of the Chambul, 
in its course through Lower Malwa There they enjoyed com- 
parative protection and kind treatment, under Appa Saheb and his 
father, who were long the famers-general of these fertile lands. It 
could not bo expected, however, that the new settlers should he 
allowed to participate in the lands irrigated by wells already 
excavated ; .but Appa advanced funds, and appointed them lands, 
all fertile though n(^lected, in which they excavated wells for them- 
selves. They abandoned altogether wheat and barley, growing only 
mukhi or ' Indian corn,' for food, which requires no imgation, and 
to which the poppy succeeds in rotation ; to these, and the sugar- 
cane, all their industry was directed. 

But to proceed with the process of cultivation. When the crops 
of Indian corn (mukhi) or of hemp (sunn) are gathered in, the stalks 
are rooted up and burned ; the field is then flooded, and, when 
sufficientlysaturated, ploughed up. It is then copiously manured with 
cow-dung, which is deemed the best for the pui-pose ; but oven this 
hiia undergone a preparatory operation, or chemical decomposition, 
being kept in a hollow ground during the rainy reason, and often 
agitated with long poles, to allow the heat to evaporate. In this 
state it is spread over the fields and ploughed in. Those who do 
not keep kine, and cannot afford to purchase manure, procure flocks 
of goats and sheep, and pay so much a night for having them penned 
in the fields. The land being ploughed and harrowed at least six or 
seven times, until the soil is almost pulverized, it is divided into 
beds, and slight embankments are fomed to facilitate irrigation. 
The seed is then thrown in, the fields are again inundated ; and the 
seventh day following this is repeated to saturation. On the seventh 
ornvntk, but occasioti^ly not until ‘he eleventh ds.y, the plant springs 
up ; and on the twenty-Jiftk, when it has put forth a fo>v leaves, and 
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begins to look withered, they water it once more. As soon its this 
moisture dries, women and children axe turned into the fields to 
thin the plants, leaving them about eight inches asunder, and 
loosening the earth ai'ound them with iron spuds. The plant is at 
this stage about three inches high. A month iater, it is watered 
moderately, and when dry, the cai'^ is again turned up and loosened. 
The fifth water is given in about ton days more ; two days after 
which, a flower appeal's liere and there. This is the signal for 
another watering, called ‘ the flower-watering after which, in 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours, all the flowers burst their cells. 
When about half the petals have fallen, they in-igate the plants 
sufficiently to moisten the earth, and soon the vest of the flowers 
tlrop ofl', leaving the bare capsule, which rapidly increases in bulk. 
In a short period, when scarcely a flower remains, a whitish powder 
collects outside the capsule, which is the signal for immediate applica- 
tion of the lancet. 

The field is now divided into tliree parts, in one of which operations 
commence. The cutting-instmment consists of three prongs, with 
delicate points, around which cotton thi-ead is bound to prevent its 
making too deep an incision, and thus causing the liquid to flow into 
the interior of the capsule. The wound is made from the base 
upwards, and the mflky juice which exudes coagulates outside. 
Each plant is thrice pierced, ou three successive days, the operation 
commencing as soon as U»e sun begins to warm. In cold mornings, 
when it congeals rapidly, the coagulation is taken off with a scraper. 
The fourth morning, each plant is once more pierced, to ascertain 
that no juice remains. On each morning this extract is immersed in 
a vessel of linseed oil, to prevent it from drying up. Tlie juice being 
all collected, there remains only the seed. The capsules are there- 
fore broken off and carried to the barn, where they are spread out 
upon the ground; a little water is sprinkled over them, and being 
covert with a cloth, they remain till the morning, when the cattle 
tread out the sW, 'whi(^ is sect to the oilmen, and the refuse is 
burnt, lest the catUe ^ould eat them, as even in this stage they are 
poisonous. Poppy oil is more used for the cherag'h (lamp) than any 
other in Mewar. They calculate a maund (of forty seers, or about 
seventy-five pounds weight) of seed for every two seers of milk. 
The price of se^ is now twenty rupees per mani of one hundred 
and twelve {cvidui) maunds. 

One heega of Malwa land, of the measure Sli/Hijeli&ni (when the 
jiireeb, or rod, is one hundred cubits long) will yield from five to 
fifteen seers of opium-juice, each seer being forty-five sali'mluJii 
rupees in weight : the medium is reckoned a good produce. The 
cultivator or farmer sells it, in the state described, to the speculator, 
at the price current of the day. The purchaser puts it into cotton 
bags 01 three folds, and can'ies it home. Having obtained tire leaves 
of the poppy, he spreads them in a heap of two or three inches in 
depth, and thereon dej'osits the opium, in balls of liftcen rupees’ 
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weight each, which are allowed to remain five months for the 
purpose of evaporation. If the milk has been thin, or treated with 
oil, seven parts in ten wiU remain ; but if good and pure, eight. 
The beoparris (speculators) then sell it, either for home-consumption 
in Rajpootana, or for exportation. 

From the year S. 1840 (A.D. 1784) to S. 1857 (A,D. 1801), the 
market-price of the crude opium from the cultivator ran from 
sixteen to twenty-one salimshaki rupees per durri, a measure of 
five pxLcka seers, each seer being the weight of ninety salimshahi 
rupees. I give the price of the drug by the^wer in the first stage, 
as a better criterion than that of the manufacturer in its prepared 
state. In the year S. 1 857, it rose to twenty-five rupees ; in S. 1860 
to twenty-seven, gradually increasing till S. 1865 (A.D. 1809), when 
it attained its moKmvm of forty-two, or an advance of one hundred 
and seventy per cent above the price of the year A.D. 1784. But 
some natural causes are assigned for this extraordinary advance; 
after which it gradually fell, until S. 1870 (A.D. 1804), when it was 
so low as twenty-nine. In S. 1873 it had again risen to thirty-three, 
and in S. 1784-5, when its transit to the ports of Sinde and Guzzerat 
was unmolested (whence it was exported to China and the Archi- 
pelago), it had reached thirty-eight and thirty-nine, where it now (S. 
1876, or AD. 1820) stands. 

In Kanthul (which includes Perfcabgurh Deola), or the tracts upon 
the Myhie river, opium is cultivated to a great extent, and adul- 
terated in an extraordinary manner. This being sold in China as 
Malwa opium, has greatly lessened the value of the drug in that 
market. The adulteration is managed as follows ; a preparation of 
refined goor (molasses) and gum, in equal proportion, is added to 
half its quantity of opiate coagulum ; the mass is then put into 
cauldrons, and after being well amalgamated by boiling, it is taken 
out, and when sufficiently dry is well beaten, and put into cotton 
bags, which are sewn up in green hides, and exported to Musk^ 
Mundi. The Gos^ns of these parts are the chief contractors for this 
impure opium, which is reckoned peculiarly unwholesome, and is 
never consumed in Bajpootana. Kumour says that it is transported 
to the. Spice Islands, wnere it is used as a manure in the cultivation 
of the nutmeg. The transit-duties on opium, in the native states, 
are levied on each bullock-load, so that the adulterated pays as 
much as the pure. The Gosdns smuggle great quantities. 

Such is the history, and I believe a pretty correct one, of the 
growth and extension of this execrable and demoralizing plant, for 
the last forty years. If the now paramount power, instead of 
making a monopoly of it, and consequently extending its cultivation, 
would endeavour to restrict it by judicious legislative enactments, 
or at least reduce its culture to what it was forty years ago, genera- 
tions yet unborn would have just reason to praise us for this work 
of mercy. It is no less our interest than our duty to do so, ^d to 
call forth genuine industry, for the improvement of cotton, indigo, 
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sugar-cane, and other pi'oducts, which would enrich instead of demo- 
ralizing, and therefore impoverishing, the country. We have saved 
Rajpooiana from political min ; but the boon of mei'e existence will 
be valueless if we fail to restore the moral energies of her popula- 
tion ; for of this fine region and noble race we might say, as Byron 
does of Greece — 

“ Tis Greece— but living Greece no more 

for the mind is decayed, and the body often palsied and worn out, 
in the very meridian of life. As far as my personal influence went, 
I practised what I preach ; and, as I have already stated, exacted a 
jiromise, from the Bana on the throne to the lowest T’hakoor, that 
they would never initiate their children in this debasing practice. 
But as mere declamation can do very little good, I will here insert a 
portion of the Agrarian customary code of M^war and Malwa, which 
may be brought into operation directly or indirectly. The distribu- 
tion of crops was as follows : 

To each cAurrus, chursa, or skin of land, there is attached twenty- 
five beegas of irrigated land for wheat and barley, with from thirty 
to fifty beegas more, called mar, or mal, dependent on the heavens 
for water, and generally sown with gram. Of the twenty-five beegas 
of land irrigated from the well, the legislature sanctioned one heega 
of opium, and ten to fifteen hiswas (twenty blsw&s are a beega) of 
sugar-cane. But in these days of anarchy and confusion, when every 
cine follows his own view of things, they cultivate two of opiv/m 
and three of cane, and perhaps two of barley, instead of twenty-five, 
to feed the family ! What an unnatural state of agricultural economy 
is this, when the cultivator sometimes actually purchases food for 
his family, in order that he may bestow his time and labour on this 
enervating exotic ! But should the foreign markets be closed, and 
famine, as is not unusual, ensue, what must be the consequence, 
where the finest corn-country in India is converted to a poppy-garden ! 
In Harouti, they manage these things better ; and although its old 
politic ruler makes use of the districts in Malwa, which be rents 
from the Mahrattas, for the culture of opium, being hunself a trader 
in it, yet I do not believe he permits its demoralizing influence to 
enter within his proper domain. It is pleasing to see some traces of 
the legislative wisdom of past days, and old Zalim knows that it is 
by the more generous productions of the plough that his country 
must prosper. But our monopoly acted as an encouragement of this 
vice ; for no sooner was it promulgated that the Compani Saheb 
was contractor-general for opium, timn prince and peasant, nay, the 
very scavengers, dabbled in the speculation. All Malwa was thrown 
into a ferment ; like the Dutch tulip-bubble, the most fraudulent 
purchases and transfers were effected by men who had not a seer of 
opium in their possession. The extent to which this must have gone 
may be imagined when, according to the return, the sales, in the first 
year of our monopoly, exceeded one million sterling, in which I 
rather think we gained n loss of some £40,000 I It is to be hoped 
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the subject is now better understood, and that the Legislature at 
home will perceive that a perseverance in this pernicious traffic is 
consistent neitlier with our honour, our interest, nor with humanity, 
If the fact? I have collected are confirmed on enquiry, the late 
measures of Government,* in whatever motives originating, will only 
augment the mischief. Even admitting their expediency in protect- 
ing our Patna monopoly, and their justice as affecting the native 
governments (the contractors and cultivators of tiie drug), still other 
measures might have been devised, equally efficacious in themselves, 
and less pi-egnant witli evil consequences. 


CHAPTER V. 

Dharkwar.—Rutlmguvh Elnyrt— Colony of C/t«ynni!.-~Ziille A ttoa.— Inscrip- 
tion at Paragitrh.—Boongvr Sinff.—Sso Hiug.—Law of ctdoption.—Eala 
ilig’h.'-Omidpoora and its chief.— SingoUi~-Tmple of B)usvaHl.—Tciblet of 
liana Mokul, —Traditionary tales of the Haras.— Aloo Ilara ofBimdoda.— 
Banyemtow.— Singular efects produced by the sun on the atmosphere oj the 
Pat’har. 

Dhariatoar, J\3mumj six nules; therm. +6° at 5 A.M. — From 
Kun^roh to Dhar^swar there is a gradual descent, perhaps equal to 
one-third of the angle of ascent of the table-land. For half the 
distance the surface is a fine rich soil, but tire last half is strewed 
with fragments of the rock. Dhardswar is beautifully situated at 
the lowest point of descent, with a clear stream, planted with fine 
timber to the south. The Bhomia rights are enjoyed by some Cutch- 
waha Rajpoots, who pay a share of the crops to Kundroh. Passed 
a few small hamlets in the grey of the morning, and several herd of 
elk -deer, who walked away from us with great deliberation ; but the 
surface was too stony to try our horses’ mettle. 

lUk, Ruttiingurk Kheyri, distance nine miles. — The road over a 
bare rack, skirting a stream flowing on its surface. Two miles from 
Dhareswar is the boundary of Kuneroh, and the chourdsi (eighty-four 
townships) of Kheyil ; the d&scent still graduating to Kheyri, which 
is probably not above one hundrad feet higher than the extern^ plains 
of Mewar. The road was over loose stones with much jungle, but 
here and there some fine patches of rich black soil. We kept 
company with the Dhardswar nulla all the way, which is well- 
wooded in its course, and presented a pretty fall at one point of our 
journey. Passed several hamlets, and a colony of Charuns, whom I 
found to be some of my friends of Murlah. They had nob forgotten 
their privilege ; but as the ladies were only the matrons of the 
colony, there would have been no amusement in captivity ; so I 
dropped five rupees into the brazen kullas, and passed on. The 

* It is to be borne in mind, that this was written on the spot, in January. 
A.D. 1820. 
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cavalcade of the Komasilar of Kheyvl was also at hand, consisting of 
about two hundred horse and foot, having left his castle on the peak 
to great and conduct me to my tents. He is a relation of old L^laji 
Belial, and intelligent and polite. Our tents were pitched near the 
town, to which the Pundit conducted us ; after wliich act of civility, 
in the character of the locum tenens of my friend Lallaji, and his 
sovereign Sindia (in whose camp I sojourned twelve long yeai's), 
lie took his leave, inviting me to the castle ; but as it contained 
nothing antique, I would not give cause for jealousy to his prince by 
accepting his invitation, and civilly declined. 

The Chouvuoi, or eighty-four [townships] of Ruttungurh Kheyrl, 
was in S. 1828 (A.D. 1772) assigned toMadaji Sindia. to pay off a 
irar-contribution ; and until S. 1832, its revenues were regularly 
accounted for. It was then made over to Beiji Tap, the son-in-law 
of Sindia, and has ever since remained alienated fi-om U^war. The 
treason of the chief of Beygoo, one of the sixteen nobles of the Rana, 
lost tills jewel in his crown, for he seized upon the C'/wurdat, which 
adjoined his own estate, situated on the skirt of this alpino region. 
To expel him the Rana called on Sindia, who not only took the 
Choxurdsi, but Beygoo itself, which was heavily fined, and forty of 
its best villages, or half his fief, were mortgaged to pay the mulct, 
The landscape from these heights is vciy fine ; the Pundit, from his 
aerial abode, can look down on Kheyri, and exclaim with Selkirk ; 

“ I am monarch of all I survey 

but I would dispute his riglit with all my heart, if I could do so 
with success. 

Little Atton . — Distance eight miles, thermoinoler at daybreak 40'', 
with a cutting wind, straight from the north, which we keenly felt 
as our party ascended the heights of Ruttungurh. The altitude of 
this second steppe in the plateau is tinder four hundred feet, although 
the winding ascent made it by the perambulator five furlongs. The 
fort is erected on a projection of the mountain, and the works are in 
pretty good order. They had been adding fresh ones on the 
accessible side, which the general state of security has put a stop to. 
In fact, it could not hold out twenty-four houre against a couple of 
mortars, the whole interior being commanded from a height within 
easy range. I asked my old gunle if the castle had ever stood a 
storm ; his reply was in the negative ; " slie is still a Jcanwvi. 

(a virgin), and all forts are termed kvmaxis, until they stand an 
■■ aasault.” We had a superb view from the summit, which is 
greatly above the level of Kuneroh, whose boundary line was 
distinct. The stream from Dhar&war was traced gliding through 
its embankments of black rock, covered with luxuriant young crops, 
and studded with mango and mowah trees. It is a singular fact, 
that the higher we ascended, the less mischief had been inflicted on 
the crops, although the'sugai-cane looked prematurely ripe. The 
wheat fields were luxuriant, but the barley shewed in their grizzly 
beards here and there un evidence of having sufleved. I also noted 
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that iuvariahly all the low bi-anches of the mowali ti’ces were injured, 
the leaves shrivelled and dried up, while the superior ones were not 
affected. The field-peas (6wfZo^) sown with the baiiey were more or 
less injured, but not nearly so much as at Kuneroh. 

The road was execrable, if road it could be teimed, which for 
3nany miles was formed for me by the kindness of the Pundit, who 
cut a path through the otherwise impenetrable jungle, the abode of 
elks and tigers, sufficient to pass my baggage. This route is never 
passed by troops ; but I had curiosity to indulge, not comfort 
About four miles from the castle, we ascended another moderate 
elevation to the village of Oomur, whence we saw Paragurh on the 
left, and learning that it contained an inscription, I despatched one 
of my Pundits to copy it. A mile further brought us to the 
extremity of the ridge sei-ving as a land-mark to the Ckourdai of 
Kheyri. From it we viewed another steppe, that we shall ascend 
the day after to-morrow, from which I am told the Pat'har gradually 
shelves to the banks of the Chumbul, the termination of our journey. 
As we passed the village of Omddpoora (Hopetown), a sub-infeuda- 
tion of Beygoo, held by the uncle of its chief, we were greeted by 
the T’hakoor, accompanied by two of his kinsmen. They were all 
well-mounted, lance in hand, and attired in their quilted tunics and 
deer-skin doublet, of itself no contemptible aimour. They conveyed 
tlieir chiefs compliments, and having accompanied me to my tents, 
took leave. 

Clioota, or little Attoa, is also held by a sub-vassal of the same 
clan, the M&hawuts of Beygoo ; his name Doongur Sing, ' the 
mountain lion, now with me, and who long enjoyed the pre-eminent 
distinction of being chief riever of the Pat’har. With our 
party he has the familiar appellation of Roderie DhJ, and without 
boasting of his past exploits, he never dreams of their being coupled 
with dishonour. Although he scoured the country far and near to 
bring black-mail to his mountain-retreat, it was from the Malivattas 
chiefly that his wants were supplied ; and he required but the power, 
to have attained the same measure of celebritv as his ancestor the 
‘ Black-cloud’ (Kala M4^h) ofBeygoo. Still, his name was long the 
bugbeai' of this region, and the words Doongur Sing dyi! ‘the 
mountain lion is at hand !’ were sufficient to scare the peaceful 
occupants of the surrounding countiy from their property, or to arm 
them for its defence. With the ‘ Southron’ he had just cause of 
quarrel, since, but for him, he would have been lord of Nuddowae 
and its twenty-four villages, of which his gi-andfather was despoiled 
at the same time that this alpine region w^ wrested by Sindia from 
his sovereign. This liowever, fell to Holear; but the father 
of Doongur, lance in hand, gave the conqueror no rest, until he 
granted him a lease in perpetuity of four of the villages of his 
patrimony, two of which were under Holcar’s own seal, and two 
under that of the renter. About twenty years ago, the latter having, 
been resumed, Seo Sing took up his lance again, and initiated the 
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movmtain-iion, iiis son, in the ler, talionis. He flung away ihe 
lualjbiufi, sent his family for security to the Raja of Shapoora, am] 
gave his mind up to vengeance. The father and son, and many 
other biave spirits with the .same cause of lovcngc, caiadcd their 
inciireions into the very heart of Malwa, bringing back the spoils to 
]iis den at little Attoa But though his hand was now raised against 
every man. lie forgot not his peculiar feud (6e7'), and his patrimony of 
Nuddowae yieldeil little to the JIahratta. But Sco Sing was 
suiToimded by foes, who lei^uod to circumvent him, and one clay, 
while di'iving many a goodly buffalo to his slieltor, lie was suddenly 
lieset by n body ot horse placed in ambush by the Bhow. But both 
were superbly mounted, and they led them a chase through Jlanclel- 
giiih, and were witliin the very verge of security, when, as Sco Sing 
]iiit his marc to the nulla, .she played him false and fell, and ere she 
recos-cred herself the long ianco of the Mahratta was through the 
rider. Young Doongur was more fortunate, and defying his pursuers 
to elcai' the rivulet, bound up the body of hisfuthcr in his scarf, 
ascended the familiar path, and burnt it at midnight, amongst the 
family altars of Nuddowud. But far from destroying, this only 
increased the aiipetite for vengeance, which has lasted till these 
days of peace; and, had every chieftain of lle'war acted like 
Doongur. the Mahi-atta would have had fewer of their fields to batten 
on to-day. His fi-ank, hut energetic answer, when the envoy men- 
tioned wio deep complaints urged against him by the present 
manager of Nuddowue, was " I must have bread !” and this they had 
snatched from him. But Holcar’.s government, which looks n<jt to 
the misery inflicted, cai'rics loud coniplaitits to the resident authori- 
ties, who can only decide on the principlo of pos.scshion. and the 
abstiact view of Doongur’s course of life. I’or mysolC. I do not 
hesitate to avow, that my ivgavd for the chiefs of Jlewar is in Iho 
mtio of their letaliation on their ‘ Smithrou’ foe ; and entering 
deeply into all their great and powerful grounds for i-escntmont, I 
waimly espoused the cause of the ‘ mouiitain-Hon and as the case 
(through Mr. Gerald Wellesley) was loft by Holcar’s government to 
iny arbitration, I secured to the chief a part of his patrimony under 
their joint seal, and left him to turn hi.s Ianco into a plouglrshave, 
until fresh causes for just aggres.sion may arise. This settlement, 
giive me anotlier proof of the inalienable right in land granted by 
the ri/of cultivator, and its superionty over that granted by the 
srivcreign. Theio \verc certiin rights in the soil (hhom) which 
Diiongui's ancestors had thus obtained, in the township of Nud- 
dciwad, to which he attached a higher value than to the place itself, 
1 )<«ongur's story affords a curious instance of the laws of adoption 
-iiperMidiiig, if not the rank, the fortune re.^ulting from birthrighr 
'<10 Sing and Duulut Sing, Uith .sub-vassaU of Beygoo, were brother-, . 
' iie f"niicr had Nuddowae, the latter Rawurdo. But Douliit .Sine, 
liitvingno i.->--iu\ adopt oil Salim Sing, the yi .ungor brother of Doongur, 
who iuu thus become lord of Rawurdo. ofnoarlv four Ihoiisaiid 
rupcv-^' auuual iMU whik- D'.’ongind •'iiii-f place i; iiitlc Alton and 
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the hhom of Nuddowae. Salim Sina is now in high favour with Ids 
chiefof Beygoo, to whom he is/oujartr, orleader of the vassals. In 
personal appearance he has greatly the advantage of Doongur ; 

is tall and very handsome, bold in speech and of gentlemanly 
deportment; Doongur is compact in form, of dark complexion, 
rugged in feature, and bluntness itself in phrase, but perfectly good- 
humoured, frank, and unreserved ; and as he i-ode by my side, he 
amused me with many anecdotes connected with the scenery around, 
SingoUi, February llth, eight and a half miles, thermometer 40® 

This town is chief of a tuppa or subdivision, containing fifty-two 

villages, of the district of Antri, a term .-mplied to a defile, or tract 
surrounded by mountains. The Antri ofMewar is fertilized by the 
Bhamuni, which finds its way through a sin^lar divei-sity of country, 
after two considerable falls, to the Chumbul, and is about thirty 
miles in length, reckoning from Beechore to the summit of the steppe 
of the plateau, by about ten miles in breadth, producing the moat 
luxuriant crops of wheat, barley, gram, sugar-cfme, and poppy ; and 
having, spread over its surface, one. hundred villages and hmlets; 
but a .section of the country will make it better understood. 



from Boechore, tho pass opening from the plains of Mewar, to 
Uie liighest peak of this alpine Pat’har the Kola Mig'h, or ‘ black- 
cloud,’ of Beygoo, bore sway. From him sprung another of the 
numerous clans of Mdwar, who assumed the patronymic Mdghawut 
These clans and tribes multiply, for Kala Mdg’h and his ancestors 
were recognized as a branch of the Sangawut, one of the early sub- 
divisions of the Chondawut, the chief clan of Mewar. The descend- 
ant of the ‘ black-cloud,’ whose castle of Beygoo is near the entrance 
to Antri, could not now muster above a hundred and fifty men at 
arms throughout the Pat’har ; to which ho might add as many more of 
foreign Rajpoots, as the Hara and Gor, holding lands for service. The 
head of the Meghawuts has not above twenty villages in his fief of 
Beygoo, though these might yield twenty-five thousand rupees 
annually, if cultivated ; the rest is still in the hands of the Mahrattas, 
as a mortgage contracted nearly forty years ago, and which has been 
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liquidated ten times over: they include, in this, even a third of the 
produce of his own place of residence, and the town itself is never 
free from these intruders, who are continually causing disturbances. 
Unhappily for Mdwar, the grand principle of the campaign and its 
])olitical results “ that of excluding the Mahrattas from the west 
bank of the Chumbul,” was forgotten in our successes, or all the 
alienated lands of M^war as far as the Malwa frontier would have 
reverted to the Rana. The hamlets on the Pat’har consist of huts 
with low mud walls, and tiled I’oofs: even Ora^dpoora, though 
inhabited by the uncle of the chief, is no better than the rest, and 
his house Ls one which the poorest peasant in England would not 
occupy. Yet steeped in poverty, its chieftain, accompanied by his 
son, nephew, and fifteen more of his kin and clan, came “for the 
'■ purpose of doing himself, his lord paramount of Beygoo, and the 

British Agent, honour.” The mountain-chief of Om^dpoora affords 
a fine example, that noble bearing may be independent of the trap- 
pings of rank : high descent and proper self-respect appeared in 
every feature and actioa Drassed in a homely suit of avuywah, or 
russet green, with a turban of the same (the favourite hunting 
costume of the Rajpoot); over all the corselet of the skin of the elk, 
slain by himself; with his bright lance in hand, and mounted on a 
good strong hoiso, whose accoutrements like his master’s were 
plain but neat, behold the vassal of Oiu^dpoora equipped for the 
chase or foray, The rest of his party followed him on toot, gay and 
unconcerned as the wild-decr of the Pat’har; ignorant of luxuiy, 
f.xcept a little vniU-pani when tliey go to Beygoo : and whose entii-e 
wants, including food, raiment, gunpowder, and tobacco, can bo 
amply supplied by about £S a year each ! The party accompanied 
me to my tents, and having presented brilliant scarlet turbans and 
scarfs, with some English gunpowder, t(^ the chief, his son, and 
nephew, we parted mutually pleased at the rencontre. 

The descent to Singolli is veiy gentle, nor are we above eighty 
feet below the level of Oomur, the highest point of the Pat’har, 
which I rejoice to have visited, but lament the want of my baro- 
inebeis. Singolli, in such a tract as this, may be entitled a town, 
having fifteen hundred inhabited dwellings encompassed by a strong 
wall. The Pundit is indebted to his own good management, and 
the insecurity around him, for this numerous population. In the 
centre of the town, the dingy walls of a castle built by Aloo Kara 
strike tile eye, from the contrast with the new works added by the 
Pandit ; it has a deep ditch, with a /oiisse-6mjr€,and parapet The 
circumvallation measures a mile and three-quartera About a mile 
to the north-west are the remains of a temple to Vijydsdni Bhavani,_ 
the Pallas of the Rajpoots. I found a tablet recording the piety of 
the lord paramount of the Pat'har, in a perpetual gift of lights for 
the altar. It runs thus : “ Samvat 1477 (A.D. 1421), the 2d of 
Asoj, being Friday {Brigwdr*), Maharaja Srf Mokul-ji, in order to 

*,A namcof the Regent of the planet Venus. The ‘stor of eve' 

is always called but presents a most unpoctic idea to the mind, wheu 
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furnish lights (join xixiMd) for Vijijdseni Bluivdni-ji, has gi-anted ono 
'• heega and a half of land. Whosoever shall set aside this offering, 
" the goddess will overtiike him.” This is a memorial of the cele- 
brated Rana Mokul of Mewar, whose ti-agical death by assassination 
has been recorded in the annals of that state.* Mokul was one of 
the most celebrated of this race ; and he defeated, in a pitched battle 
at Raepoor, a grandson of the emperor of Dehli. Ho was the father 
of Ldl-Sde, called ‘ the Ruby of Mlwar,’ legai-ding whom we have 
related a little scandal from the chronicle of the Bliattis (see p. 231) : 
but the bard of the Kheechies, who says that prince Dheeraj espoused 
her in spite of the insult of the desert chief, had no cause to doubt 
the lusti-e of this gem. 

The Pat’har resounds with the traditionary talcs of the Haras, 
who, at a very early period, established themselves in this alpine 
region, on which they erected twelve castle.s for its protection, all of 
them still to be ti-ace^ existing or in ruins ; and although they assumed 
the title of “ lords of the Pat’har,” they acknowledged the sunremacy 
of the Ranas of Mdwai'. whom they obeyed as liege-lords at this very 
time. Of these twelve castles, Ruttungurh is the only one not 
entirely dismantled ; though even the rains of another, Dilwavgurh, 
have been the cause of a bloody feud between the Meghawut of 
Boygoo and the Suktawut of Gwalior, also in the Pat’har. That of 
Paranuggur, or Parolli, lays a short distance from thence, but the 
most famous of all is Bumaoda, placed upon the western crest of the 


we learn that this star, the most beautiful of the lieavenly liost, is named after 
an immoral one-eyed male divinity, who lost Ms other orb in an undignified 
personal collision, from an assault upon Tdrd (the star) the wife of a brother- 
god. 8\lkri-A<jiAry6, notwithstanding, holds the ofttce of gilrti, or spiritual 
adviser, to the whole celestial body — we may add ex una diece omties: aTid 
nssur^iy the Hindu who takes the mythological bic^aphy of his gods cut pied 
de la leitve, cannot much strengthen his morality thereby, The classical Hindu 
Ilf tliese days values it ns he ought, looking upon it ns a pretty astronomical 
fnlilc, .akiti to the voy^ of tlie Argonauts ; but the bulk enter the temple of 
the “ thirty-three millions of gods” with the same firmness of belief ns did the 
old liumaii liis Pantheon. The first step, and a grand one, has been made to 
destroy thi.s fabric of Polytheism, and to turn the mind of the Hindn to the 
perception of his own purer creed, adoration of ‘the one, omniscient, omoi- 
l>otent, and eternal God’ Rammohim Roy has made this step, who “ has 
•• become a law unto himself,” and a precursor, it is to be hoped, of benefit to 
his race. In the practical effects nf Christianity, he is a Christun, though still a 
devout Bralimin, adoring tlic Creator alone, and exercising an extended charity, 
with a spirit of meekness, toleration, and benevolence, added to manly resist- 
ance of all tiiat savours of oppression, which stamps him as a man chosen for 
great purposes. To these .moral, he adds mental qualifications of the highest 
order : clear and rapid perception, vigorous comprehension, immense industry 
of research, and perfect self-possession ; having, moreover, a classical know- 
ledge, not of onr language oiJy, but of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Persian, Arabic, 
and the ‘ mother-tongue,’ or of all, the Sanscrit 

* By means of this simple tablet, we detect an anachronism in the chronicle. 
It is stated in page 240 of the first volume, that Koombho succeeded liis father 
liana Mokul in S. 1454, or two years anterior to the date of the grant of lights 
for ^e goddess. Such chocks upon Rajpoot chronology arc always falling in 
the way of those who will read as they r.ia, 
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jilatcau, aud overlooking the whole plain of Mewai\ Although some 
eenturies have elapsed since the Haras were expelled from this table- 
land, the name of Aloo of Bumaoda still lives, and is familiar even 
to the savf^e Bhil, who, like the beasts, subsists upon the wild-fnrits 
of the jungles. It is my intention to return by another route across 
the Pat’har, and to visit the site of Aloo’s dwelling ; meanwhile I 
will give one of the many tales related of him by my guide, as I 
traversed the scenes of bis glory. 

Aloo Hara, one day, returning homeward from the chase, was 
accosted by a Charun, who, having bestowed his blessing upon him, 
would accept of nothing in exchange but the turban from his head. 
Strange as was the desire, he preferred compliance to incurring the 
tnserwa, or ‘ vituperation of the bard who, placing Aloo’s turban 
on his own head, bade him ‘ live a thousand years,’ and departed. 
The Charun immediately bent his steps to Mundore, the capital of 
Maroo ; and as he was ushered into the presence of its prince and 
pronounced the btjrd of the Rahtores, ho took off his turban with 
the left hand, and peiformed his salutation with the right. The 
unusual act made the prince demand the cause, when in reply he 
was told •' that the turban of Aloo Kara should bend to none on 
" earth.” Such reverence to an obscure chief of the mountains of 
M^war enraged the King of the Desert, who unceremoniously kicked 
the turban out of doors. Aloo, who had forgotten the strange request 
was tranquilly occupied in his pastime, when his qvandam friend 
again accosted him, nis head bare, the insulted turban under his ai-m, 
and loudly demanding vengeance on the Bahtoi'e, whose conduct he 
related. Aloo was vexed, and upbraided the Charun for having 
wantonly provoked this indignity towards him. “ Did I not tell you 
“ to ask land, or cattle, or money, yet nothing would please you but 
*' this rag ; and my head must answer for the insult to a vile piece 
“ of cloth : for nothing appertaining to Aloo Hara shall be insulted 
“ with impunity even by we T'luxkowr of Marwai'.” Aloo forthwith 
convened his clan, and soon five hundred “ sons of one father” were 
assembled within the walls of Bum&oda, ready to follow wheresoever 
he led. He expMned to them the desperate nature of the enterprize, 
from which none could expect to return ; and he prepared the fatal 
jokiir for all those who determined to die with liim. This first step 
to vengeance being over, the day of departure was fixed ; but previous 
to this he was anxious to ensure the safety of his nephew, who, on 
failure of direct issue, was the adopted heir of Burafioda. He accord- 
ingly locked him up in the inner keep of the castle, within seven 
gates, each of which had a lock, and furnishing him with provisions, 
departed. 

The Prince of Mimdore was aware he had entailed a feud ; but so 
little did he regard what this mountain-chief might do, that he pro- 
claimed “ all the lands over which the Hara shorild march to be in 

ddn (gift) to the Brahmins." But Aloo, who despised not the aid 
ofstiahigeiii. disguised his little troop as horse-merchants, and placing 
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tlioiv anus anJ capai'isons in covered carriages, and tlieir steeds 
in ioQ«’ strings, the hostile caravan reached the capital unsuspected, 
The party took rest for the night; but with the dawn they 
saddled, and the nahirras of the Hara awoke the Rahtore prince 
from his slumber ; starting up, he demaarded who was the auda- 
cious mortal that dared to strike his drum at the gates of Mundoi-o ? 
The answer was, — “ Aloo Hara of Bum^oJa I” 

The mother (probably a Ch&oni) of the King of Maioo now asked 
her son, “ how he meant to fulfil his vaunt of giving to the Brah- 
" mins all the lands that the Hara passed over ?” but ho had the 
resolution to abide by his pledge, and tlie magnanimity not to take 
advantage of his antagonist’s po.sition ; and to his foraial challenge, 
convej^ by heat of iiakoAra, he proposed that single combats 
should take place, man for man. Aloo accepted it, and thanked liiui 
for his courtesy, remarking to his kinsmen, “ At least we shall have 
“ five hundred lives to appease our revenge T' 

The lists were prepared ; five hundred of the “ chosen sons of 
“ S^ii” were marshalled befoi'e their prince to try the manhood of 
the Haras ; and now, on either side, a champion had stepped forth 
to commence this mortal strife, when a stripling rushed in, his horse 
panting for breath, and demanded to engage a gigantic Ralitore. 
The champions depreased tlieir lances, and the pause of astonishment 
was first nroken by the exclamation of the Haia chieftain, as he 
thus addressed the youth : " Oh i headstrong and disobedient, art 
■' thou come hither to extinguish the race of Aloo Hara ?” — Let it 
“ perish, uncle (Mfed), if, when you are in peril, I am not with you 1" 
replied the adopted heir of Bum&oda Ime veteran Rahtore smiled 
at the impetuous valour of the youthful Hara, who advanced with 
his sword ready for the encounter. His example was followed by 
his gallant antagonist, and courtesy was exhausted on either side to 
yield the firet blow ; till, at length, Aloo’s nephew accepted it ; and 
it required no second, for he clove the Rahtore in twain Another 
took his place— ho shai'ed the same fate; a third, a fomih, and in 
like manner twenty-five, fell under the young hero’s swoitl. But he 
bore “ a channed life the queen of armies [yijydairvC), whose 
statue guards the entrance of BamS-oda, had herself enfranchised the 
youth fromtho seven-fold gates in which his uncle had incarcerated 
him, and having made him invulnerable except in one spot (the 
neck), sent him forth to aid his uncle, and gain fresh glory for tlie 
race of which she was the guardian. But wie vulnerable point was 
at length touched, and Aloo saw the child of his love and his ad(^- 
tion stretched upon the earth. The queen-mother of tlie Rahtoi'es, 
who witnessed the conflict, dreaded a repetition of such valour, from 
men in whom desire of life was extinct ; and she commanded that 
the contest should cease, and reparation be made to the lord of the 
Pat’har, by giving him in marriage a daughter of Mundore. Aloo’s 
honour was redeemed ; he accepted the offer, and with his bride 
repwred to the desolate Bumaoda. The fruit of this marriage was a 
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(lauj'hiei' ; but destiny had decreed that the race of Aloo Hava 
'liould jieiish. When she had attained the age of maraa^fej she was 
betrothed. Bumaoda was once more the scene of joy, and Aloo went 
tu the temple and invited the goddess to the wedding. All was 
merriment ; and amongst the crowd of mendicants who besieged tho 
door of hospitality was a decrepit old woman, who came to the thresh- 
liuid of the palace, and desired the guard to " tell Aloo Kara she had 
" come to the feast, and demanded to .see him;” but the guard, 
mocking her, desired her to be gone, and “ not to stand between the 
“ wind and him she repeated her request, saying that “ she had 
“ come by special invitation,” But all was in vain ; she was driven 
forth with scorn. Uttering a deep curee, she departed, and the race 
of Aloo Kara was extinct. It was Vijyiseni herself, who was thus 
repulsed from the house of which she was protectress ! 

A good moral is here inculcated upon the Rajpoot, who, in the 
fatal example of Aloo Hare, sees the danger of violating the laws of 
wide-extended hosjiitality ; besides, there was no hour too sacred, 
no person too mean, for such claims ujion the ruler. For the present, 
wo shall take leave of Aloo Kara, and the " Mother of Victory” of 
tho Pat’fiar, whose shrine I hope to visit on my return from 
Haravati ; when we shall learn what pai-t of her panoply she parted 
with to protect the gallant heir of Bumaoda. 

Januar)/ IHth, Dangermoiv, eight miles ; thennometor dS”. — A 
choice of three routes presented itself to u.s this inoraing. To tho 
left lay the celebrated Myaal, once tlio capital of Oopermal ; on tho 
right, but out of the direct line, was the eastle of Bhynsror, scarcely 
less celebrated ; and straight before us the pole-.star and Kotah, tho 
point to which I was journeying. I cut the knot of perplexity by 
deviating from the direct line, to descend the table-land to Bhynsror, 
and without crossing the Chumhul, neai-ly retraced my steps, along 
the left bank, to Kotah, leaving Mynal for my return to Oodipoor. 
Our route lay through the antri, or valley, whose northern boundary 
we had reached, and between it and the Bhamuni. Tlie tract was 
barren but covered with jungle, with a few patches of soil lodged 
amidst the hollows or otheiwise bare rock, over whose black surface 
several rills had cut a low bed, all felling into the Bhamuni. One 
of tliese had a name which we need not tramdate, Ranibw-ca-Khdl, 
and which serves as a boundary between the lands of the M^ghawuts 
of Antri and the Suktawuts of Bhynsror. 

Dangermow-Borao, is a small putta of twelve' villages, yielding 
fifteen thousand rupees of annual rent ; but it is now partitioned, — 
six villages to each of the towns above-mentioned. They areSuktawut 
allotments, and the elder, Sukt Sing, has just returned from court, 
where he had been to have the sword of investiture (tultvar handai) 
girt on him as the lord of Borao. Bishen Sing of Dangeimow is at 
Kotah, where he enjoys the confidence of Zalim Sing and is com- 
mandant of cavalry. He has erected a castle on the very summit of 
the third 5f‘’ppe ol' the Pat'faar, whose dazzling white walls contra-st 
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powerfully with the black and bleak rock on which it stands, and 
render it a conspicuous object. The Suktawuts of the Pat'har are of 
the Bansi family, itself of the second grade of nobles of M^war ; and 
the rank of both the chiefs of Dangennow and Bork) was the third, 
or that termed gole ; but now, having each a 'putta, (at least 
nominally) of above five thousand rupees yearly rent, they are lifted 
into the hateeaa, or amongst the ‘thirty-two’ of the second class. 

The Bhamuni, whose course will carry us to its close at Bhynsror, 
flows under the walls of both Dangennow and Borilo, and is the 
cause not only of great fertility but of diversity, in this sing nlnf 
alpine region. The weather has again undergone a very sensible 
change, and is extremely trying to those, who, like myself, are 
affected by a pulmonary complaint, and who are obliged to brave 
the mists of the mountain-top long before the sun is risen. On the 
second, at daybi-eak, the thermometer stood at 60°, and only three 
days after, at 27“ ; again, it rose to 40° and for sevei-al days stood at 
this point, and 75° at mid-day. The day before we ascended the 
Pat'har it rose to 54°, and 94° at noon ; and on reaching the summit, 
60° and 90* ; again it falls to 40°, and we now shiver with cold. 
The density of the atmo^here has been particularly annoying both 
yesterday and to-day. Clouds of mist rolled along the sui'moe of the 
mountain, which, when the sun cleared the horizon, and shot about 
‘spear-high’ in the heavens, produced the most fantastic effects. 
The orb was clear and the sky brilliant ; but the masses of mist, 
though merely a thin vapour and close to the spectator, exhibited 
8mg\dar and almost kaleidoscopic changes. There was scarcely a 
figure that the sun did not assume ; the upper half appearing 
orbicular, the lower elliptical: in a second, this was reversed. Some- 
times it was wholly elliptical, with a perfect change of the axis, the 
transverse and conjugate changing plac^ — a loaf, a bowl, and at one 
instant a scollop-shell, then ‘ round as my shield,’ and again .a 
segment of a circle, and thus alternating until its ascension dissipated 
the medium of this beautiful illusion, more perfect from the sky 
being cloudless. The mists disappeared from the mountain long 
before this phantasmagona finished. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Dli tjMrorgurh.~Ca,irn of a Rajpoot.— Ragomt’h Sing (if Shynsror.—CanUe of 
Bhynurw.— Postage forced by ike Chumhil through the Plateau.— Origin and 
etymology of Bhynsror.—Charuns, tlte carriers of Rajwarra.—The yomg chief 
of Mehuio becomes the eSampion of Meuiar.—Ave^igea the Rands fead wUk 
Jestulmer, <md (Stains Bhynsror.— Tragical death (if his T’hakoordni, niece ef 
the Rana.—He it banished.— The Pramar chiefs (if Bhynsror.— Cause ef 
their expulsion.— Ball Sing Chandaumt obtains Bhynm-or.— Assassinates his 
fiend the Ram's uncle.— Maun Sing, his son, sueceeds.—Js taken prisoner. 
—Singular escape.— Reflections on the policy of the British government 
(■Hoards these people.— Antiquities and inscriptions at Bhynsror.— Dahi . — 
\'iew from ths pass at NcuairalL-Rajpoot cairns.— Pond) of a bard.—Stnti- 
tttenis oflhepeoplton the ejfedsofour interference.— Their gratitude.— Cairn 
of a BkaUi chief. —Kurripoor.- Depopulated state of the country.— Inscrip- 
tions at SoHlra.—BkU temple.— Ruins.— The Holi festival.— Kotah, its 
uppearanee. 

February 19JA, Bhyntfroryurh, ten miles, four furlongs; ther- 
inometer 61®.— Atmosphere dense and oppressive, and roads execrable, 
through a deep forest ; but for the hatchets of my friends, my 
baggage never could have been got on. We passed several hamlets, 
consisting of a dozen or more huts, the first of which I find belongs 
10 my young friend Morji of Goorah; himself a vassal of the Prfimar 
of Bijolli (one of the sixteen Onuas of Mdwar), and holding a iew 
beegasot t/twi, as his vat or share of the bdfdta (patrimony)^ of 
Borfio. We have elsewhere given a copy of the tenure on which 
Morji holds a viUage in the fief of Bijolli.* At seven miles from 
Dangermow, we came to a small shrine of an Islamite saint, who 
buried himself dive. Itisan elevated point, from whence is a wild 
Vmt lovely prospect There is a coond, or ‘fountain,’ planted with 
trees, close to the shrine, which attracts, a weekly m^aor'fair,’ 
attended by all classes; who cannot help attributing some virtue to 
a spot where a saint, though a Mooslem, thus expiated his sins. In 
descending, we heard the roaring of mighty waters, and soon came 
upon the Bhamuni, forming a fine cascade of about fifty feet in 
height ;■ its furious course during the monsoon is apparent from the 
weeds it has left on the trees, at least twenty feet above its present 
level. The lall ofthe countiy is rapid, even from this lower spot, 
to the bed of the Churabul. Oopemiftl must have a considerable 
elevation above the table-land of Jinapa, where the Chumbul and 
other streams have their fountains; but of all this we .shall by 
and bve foim a more conect opinion. We passed the cairn of a 
Riiipoot wlio i’ell defending his po.st against the Meenas of the 
Kairar. a tract on the banks of the Bunas, filled with this banditti. 


* .'ice Vol. I !•. 602 . 
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in otic of their last irruptionf? which disturbed the peace of this 
rf<^ion. Each traveller adds a stono, and I gave my mite to swell 
the heap. 

The pv-tla of Bhynsror is held by Eagonat’h Sing, one of the 
sixteen great lords of Mewai-, having the very ancient title of Rawut. 
peculiar to Rajpootana, and the diminutive of Rao. Bhynsror is 
one of the best fiets of Mdwav, and the lands attached to it are said 
to be capable of yielding one lac of annual revenue, equal to £50,000 
in the deai’cst countries of Europe ; and when I add that a cavaJiei'can 
support himself, his steed, &c., on £50, its relative value will at once 
be understood. He has also a toll upon the ferries of the Churabul, 
though not content therewith, he levied until lately a per-centage 
on all merchandize, besides impositions on travellers of whatever 
description, under the name of IcoUm.wvnxut, or 'repairs of the 
castle were we, however, to .judge by its dilapidated condition, we 
should say bis exactions were very light, or the funds were mis- 
applied. This is the sole passage of the Chumbul fora great extent, 
and all the commerce of higher Malwa, Havouti, and Mewar, passes 
through this cloinaia The class of hunjem'is (tradem) temed 
Vislinu^, long established at the city of Poor’h in M^war, frequent 
no other route in tlioir journey from the aalt-lakew of tlio desert to 
Malwa or Boondelkhund. Their tanda or caravan consists of six 
thousand bullocks, and they never make less tlian two, and often 
three, trips in the year. The duty of the mj is five rupees ibr eacli 
hundred head thus laden ; but the feudatory, not content with liis 
imposition of “ castle repairs” ahd “ bhom” as lord of the manor, has 
added a hundred and fifty per cent, to the regular transit duty of 
the state, which is divide into two items j viz., three rupees and a 
half for the ferry, and as much for bohi, or safe escort through his 
territory. But as Harouti always afforded protection (which could 
be said of no other region of independent India), the ghat of the 
Chumbul was much frequented, in spite of these heavy drawbacks 
to industry. My friend the Rawut has, however, found it expedient 
to remove all these vjar-taxes, retaining only that portion which has 
been attached to tlic frontier post, for protection ; and a portion of 
the ferry-rate giantcd to this fief neai'ly two centuries ago. Instead 
of about fifteen per cent., as heretofore levied, including that of the 
crown, it amounts to less than one-half, and the revenue has been 
quadrupled ! 

The castle of Bhynsror is most romantically situated npon the 
extreme point of a ridge, on an almost isolated rib of the Pat’har, 
from which we have descended. To the east, its abrupt cliff overhangs 
the placid expanse of the Chumbul, its height above which is about 
two hundred feet ; the level of the river in the monsoon is marked 
at full thirty foot above its present elevation. The Bhamuni bounds 
Bhynsror on the ^v■CHt, and by the rapidity of its fall has completely 
•scarped the rock, even to the angle of confluence within which is 
placed the castic, to whose security a smaller intermediate stream not 
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a little contributes. On the north alone is it accessible, and there the 
hill is scarped; but this scarp, •which is about three hundred yards 
di.stant, forms a good cover, and a few shells thence played upon the 
castle would soon compel it to surrender. The i-ock is a soft, loose, 
blue schistose slate, •which would not retard the miner. The approacli 
from the river, here about five hundred yard.s •wide, -would l5e des- 
truction. It is never fordable, and its tianslucent sea-green -waters 
arc now full forty feet in depth. Wien in the periodical rains it 
accumulates at its source, and is fed during its passage by many 
minor streams from the Vindhya and this oherlmul, its velocity is 
overwhelming ; it rises above the opposing bank and laying the whole 
tract to the ba.se of the table-land of Harouti under water, sweeps 
awaj' in its irresistible coui-se even the rocks. Speculation might here 
be exhausted in vainattemjits to explain how nature could overcome 
this fomidable obstacle to her opeiations.and how the stream could 
otiect its passage through this adamantine bai-rler. The channel 
cut in the TOck is as clean as if performed by the chisel, and stand- 
ing on the summit of the cliff, which is from three hundred to seven 
hundred feet in height, one discerns in imagination the marks of 
union : to use the words of our last great bard, on the Rhone, 

•• Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 

■■ In liatc, whose mining depths so intervene, 

■■ That tliey can meet no more, though broken-hearted." 

1 shall by and bye, I trust, obtain a more correct knowledge of the 
C'lmparativc elevation of this plateau, and the crest of the Vindhya 
whence issues the Cliuinbul; but although this stream is, of cour.se, 
much below the level of its source, yet there is little doubt that tho 
biimuiit of this chasm (popei''i)iul) is, as its name indicates, the 
' highest land’ of JIalwa. I say this after making myself acquainted 
witn the general depression of Malwa to this point, in which we are 
aided by tho course of the stream. Under Bhynsror, the current is 
never very gentle ; but both above and below there ai’e lapids, if 
not falls, of thirty to fifty feet in descent That above the stream is 
termed the C'hooli, because full of whirlpools and eddies, which have 
given a sacred character to it, like the Nerbudda, at ‘ the whirlpools 
of the great god,’ CkooU Maheswar. A multitude of the round stones 
taken out of these vortices, when tliey have been rounded by attri- 
tion into a perfectly orbicular' form, only require consecration and a 
little red paint to bo converted into the representatives of Bhiroo, 
tho god of war, very properly styled the cider bom of Siva, tho 
riestroyer. This is aI>out two miles up the stream ; there is another 
at ICoti-ah, about three miles down, with several successive rapids. 
There is a full in the vicinity of Rarnpoora, and another about fivo 
C' i.s.s north of it, at Choiaitagurli, where the river first penetrates the 
I'latcau. Tliere, I undoretand, it is not above seventy yai'd.s in 
bfadih, confined between cliffs perfectly perpendicular, There is 
aUo .>ai‘l to be another foil or rapid intermediate between Rampooi-a 
and its r'lnco in the- oeak of Jiinapa. in the ncighbourlioed of Oncil, 
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If these are all the falls, though only amounting to i-apids, we may 
form a tolerable idea of the difference of level between the base of 
the Oopermal and the highland of the Vindhya, whence the Chum- 
bul issues ; and still we snail see that there are points where the 
perpendicular cliffs must be some hundred feet above the peak of 
JAn^pi ; if so, this chasm was never formed by water. 

Mewar still extends east of the river, and the greater part of the 
estate of Bhynsror is on the opposite aide. A small stream, called 
the Kurb-c4-Kbil, divides the lands of the Haras from those of the 
Seesodias, and there is a be^uk-marka, or land-mark inscription, at 
the Sh^sa tallao, put up centuries ago. To this line, and oetween 
it and the Chumbul, is the of Koond&l ; and farther south, 
towards Rampoora, is that of Puchail, both containing twenty-four 
villages attached to Bhynsror. All that tract farther imand in Upper 
Malwa, temed Malki-des, in which are the towns of Chyehut and 
Sukeit, was in old times included geographically in Mewar ; it is 
yet possessed by the Suktawuts, though subject to Kotah. 

Tradition has preserved the etymology of Bhynsror, and dates its 
erection from the second century of the era of Vicrama, though 
others make it antecedent even to him. Be that as it may, it adds 
a fact of some importance, viz., that the Charuns, or haras, were 
then, as now, the privileged carriers of Rajwai'ra, and that this was 
one of their great lines of communication. Bhynsror, therefore, 
instead of being the work of some mighty conqueror, owes its exist- 
ence to the joint efforts of Bhynsa Sah, the merchant, and Bora, a 
Charun and Bunjarri, to protect their tandas (caravans) from the 
lawless mountaineers, when compelled to make a long halt during 
the periodical rains. How many lines of heroes possessed it before 
the Haras established themselves among its ruins is unknown, 
though the “universal Pr£mir” is mentioned. Its subsequent 
change of masters, and their names and history, are mattei-s oi less 
doubt ; since the altars of the Dodeah, the Pi4mir, the Rahtore. the 
Suktawut, tlie Chondawut, 

“—who sought and found, fay dangerous roads, 

“ A path to perpetuity of fame 

aAts still visible. Of the Dodeah name we have already preserved 
one wreck, though whether the ‘ rocket of the moon’ was of the 
family who dwwt upon the whirlpools of the Chumbul, we must 
leave to conjecture. Nob so of his successor, the Rahtore, who 
was a scion of the house of Mehwo, on the Salt River of the 
desert, from which, though he was but a vassal of Mundorc, the 
Rana scorned not to take a wife boasting the pure blood of the 
kings of Canouj. A younger brother accompani^ her to the court 
of Cheetore. Soon after, uie Rawul of Jessulmdr dared to put an 
affront upon the Rana. the acknowledged bead of the Rajpoot 
race ! The chivahy of Mdwar was assembled, and the beera of 
vengeance held up, which the stripling heir of Mehwo, darting 
forward, obtained. Although but- Meen years of age, entreaties 
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were lost upon him to induce him to renounce the entei'prize, whieli 
in all probability eome border-feud of bis paternal house and the 
Bhattis, as well as Bivamdh^-Tna, or fealty, to his sovereign and 
kinsman, may have prompted. His only request was that he might 
be aided by two of his intimate friends, and five hundred horse of 
his own sdectioa How he passed the desert, or how he gained 
admittance to the chief of the fihatti tribe, is not stated ; suffice it 
to say, that he brought the Rawul’s head and placed it at the feet 
of the sovereign of^eetore, for which service he had a grant of 
Saloombra ; and subsequently (fiefs in those days not being amovible) 
he was removed to Bhynsror. The young Rahtore continued to 
rise in favour: he was already by coui'tesy and marriage the 
bhanaij, or nephew, of bis sovereign, who for this action bestowed 
<«pon him a young princess of his own blood ; an honour which 
in the end proved fatal One day, the Thakoor (chief) was enjoy- 
ing himself in his baronial hall of Bhynsror, in the midst of 
his little court, with a navich, when a fatal curiosity, perhaps 
instigated by jealousy, induced his Rani to peep out from the 
lattice above. Offended at this violation of decorum, he said 
aloud to an attendant, " Tell the Thakoordni, if she is eager to 
“ eome abroad, she may do so, and I will retire.” The lady disputed 
the justice of the reprimand, asserting that her lord had been 
mist^en, and tried to shift the reproach to one of her damsels; 
but failing to convince him, she precipitated herself from the battle- 
ments into the whirpools beneath : the spot where she fell into the 
Chumbul still retains the name of Raniijutta. When it was reported 
to the Rana that a false accusation bad caused the suicide of hi.s 
niece, the sentence of banishment from Mdwar was pronounced 
against the Rahtore, which was afterwards commuted, out of a 
regard for his former service, to the sequestration of Bhynsror ; and 
he had the small fief of Heemrie and its twenty dependent hamlets, 
situated upon the Pat'har, and not far from Bhynsror, bestowed 
upon him. 

Beejy Sing, the descendant of the hero of this tale, has just beeix 
to see me ; a shrewd and stalwart knight, not a whit degenerated 
by being transplanted from the Looni to the Chumbul; for, though 
surrounded by Mahratta depredators, by means of the fastnesses in 
which he dwells, and with the aid of bis good lance, with which he 
repays them in kind, he has preserved his little estate in times so 
fatal to inde}«ndence. Had I not entered deeply into the history of 
the past, I might have been led away by the disadvantageous reports 
given of these brave men, who were classed with the common free- 
booters of the hills, and pointed out as meriting similar chastise- 
ment ; since these associations, both for their own security and 
retaliation on the vagabond Mahrattas, who usurped or destroyed 
their birthright, gave a colour to the complaints against them. 

The Pr^max (vulg. Puar) succeeded the Rahtore in the fief ol 
Bhynsror. How long the former held it is un certain ; hut the mode 
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in whicli U)C- last va.ssnl chieftain lost it and Ids life togotlier, aftijuU 
untdher trait of national manners. Here again the lair, whoso 
intliieiice over the lords of Rajpootana we have elsewhere mentioiied, 
was the cause of the catastrophe. The Prfmidr had espoused thu 
daughter of his neighbour chieftain of Beygoo, and they lived 
happily until a game at 'pacliecai, somewliat resembling chess, caused 
a ui.spute, in which he spoke slightingly of her family, an affront 
never to be pardoned by a Rajpootni ; and the next day she wrote 
to her father. The mes.senger had not left his presence with the 
reply, before the -no^'an-a beat the assembly for the Wter. The 
descendants of the ' black cloud’ (Kala M^g'h) obeyed the summons, 
and the hamlets on the Bhamunn or the Pat'har, poured forth their 
wai-riors at the sound of tiie tocsin of Beygoo. When the cause of 
quarrel was explained, it came home to every bosom, and they 
forthwith marched to avenge it Their ixiad lay through the forest 
of Antri ; but when airived within a few coss of BKynsror, they 
divided their band, and while the chief took the more circuitous 
route of the pass, the heir of Beygoo followed the course of the 
Bhamuni, took the Pi'dmdr by surprise, and had slain him in single 
combat ero his father joined him. The insult to the Meghawuts 
being avenged, the Priradrs were about to retaliate ; but seeing the 
honour of her house thus dearly maintained, affection succeeded to 
resentment, and the Ra,jpootni determined to expiate her folly with 
her life. The funeral pile was erected close to the junction of the 
Bhaniunf and Chumbul, and she ascended with the body of her lord, 
her own father setting fire to it, I encamped close to the altars 
recording the event 

This feud chained the law of sueceesion in the Beygoo estate. 
The ^lantry of the young M^hawut consoled the old chief for the 
tragical event which lost him a daughter ; and in a full council of 
‘ the sons of Kala M^g’h,’ the rights of primogeniture were set aside 
in favour of the valorous youth, and the lord paramount (the Rana) 
confirmed the decision. The subordinate fief of Jthanoh, which 
formerly comprehended the present district of Jawud, was settled 
on the elder son, whose descendant, Tej Sing, still holds a share of 
it, besides the title of Rawut. Both estates have alike sufi’ered front 
the Mahrattas, equally with others in M^war. 

The successor of the Prdmdr was a Chondawut, of the branch 
Kishenawut, and a younger son of Saloombra ; and it would be well 
for Ball Sing had he sought no higher distinction than that to which 
his birth entitled him. But Lalji Rawut was a beacon in the 
annals of crime, and is still held out as an example to those who 
would barter a good name here, and the hope of the life to come, for 
the evanescent gifts of foi-tune. He purchased the honoure of 
Bhypsror by shedding the blood of his bosom-friend, the uncle of 
his sovereign. 

Mahraja N^thji was one of the sons of Rana Singram Sing, and 
brother to the reigning prince Juggut Sing, on whose death, doubts 
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ofiiie legitimacy of his successor Raj Sing being raised, Nathji 
aspired to the dignity ; but his projects failed by the death of Raj 
Sing. He left a posthumous child, whose history, and the civil wars 
engendered by his uncle Ursi, who took possession of the gadi, have 
been fully detailed. Urai, who was assuredly a usurper, if the Pi’e- 
tender was a lawful son ofRana Raj, had suspicions regarding his 
own uncle Nuthji, who had once sliown a predilection for the .supreme 
power; but the moment he heard that his nephew fancied he 
was plotting against ftim, he renounced ambition, and sought to 
make his jrcace with heaven ; amusing himself with poetry, in whicii 
he had some skill, and by cultivating his melons in the bed of the 
Bunas, which ran under the walls of his castle, Bagore. The fervour 
of his devotions, and the love and respect whieli his qualifications as 
a man and a Rajpoot obtained him, now caused his min. In the 
coldest nights, accompanied by a single attendant, he was accustomed 
u> repair to the lake, and thence convey water to sprinkle the 
statue of his tutelary divinity, the ' god of all mankind,’ 
{Jtujgemat'li). It was reported to the Rana tlmt, by means of these 
ascetic devotions, he was endeavouring to enlist the gods in his 
traitorous designs, and, determined to ascertain the truth, Uj'si, with 
a confidential friend, disguised himself, and repaired to the stejrs of 
the temple. NAthji soon appeared with his brazen vessel of watei-, 
and as he passed, t^ie prince, revealing himself, thus addressed hint : 
'• Why all this devotion, this excess of sanctity ? if it be tire throne 
- you covet, uncle, it is your’s to which Ui-si, in no wise thrown 
oH'his guaixl, replied with much urbanity, " You are my sovereign. 
“ my child, and I consider my devotions as acceptable to the deity, 
“ from their giving me sucli a chief, for my prayera are for your 
■' prosperity.” This unaffected sinceiity rens.sured the Rana ; but tlie 
chiefs of Deogur’h, Bheendir, and other clans, being dissatisfied with 
the hareh and uiicunipromising temper of their sovereign, 
i-iideai'oured to check Iris ebullitions by pointing to the Mahraja 
as a refuge against his tyranny. 

To he released from such a restraint, Ursi at lust resolved on 
assassinating his uncle ; but his valour and giant strength made the 
attempt a service of danger, and he therefore employed one who. 
under the cloak of friendship, could use the poignard without risk, 
ball Sing was the man, the bosom friend of the Mahraja, who, 
besides exdianging turbans with him, had pledged Iris friendship at 
the altar ; a man who knew every secret of his heart, and that there 
was no ti-eason in it. It was midnight, when a voice broke in upon 
his devotions, calling on him from the portico hy name. No otner 
could have taken this liberty, and the reply, “ Come in, brother 
'■ Lalji ; what brinre you here at such an hour ?’ had scarcely 
passed the lips of Nithji, when, as he made the last prostration to 
the image, he received the dagger of his friend in his neck, and the 
emblem of Siva was covered with his blood! For this service, the 
assassin was rewarded with the fief of Bhynsror, and a seat amongst 
the sixteen barons of-Mewai' ; but as the number cannot be increased. 

I b 
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tlie rit^hts of the Suktawiit chief of Eansi veve cancelled : thus 
sulding one ci'iine to another, which however worked out its own 
reward, and at once avenged the murder of Nathji, and laid Mewar 
in mins, causing fresh streams of the blood which had already so 
copiously flowed from the civil wars arising out of the hostility of 
these rival clans, the Suktawuts and Chondawuts. 

Lalji did not long enjoy his honours ; his crime of “ triple dye” 
was ever present to his mind, and generated a loathsome, incurable 
tlisease : mr even in these lands, where such occun-ences are too 
IVequent, “ the s^ill small voice” is heard : worms consumed the 
traitor while living, and his memory is blasted now that he is dead ; 
while that of Ndthji is sanctified, as a spirit gentle, valorous, and 
devout. 

Maun Sing, the son of this man of blood, succeeded to the honours 
of Bhynsror, and was a soldier of no common stamp. At the battle 
of Oojein, where the Kana of Mewar made the last grand stand for 
independence, Maun was badly wounded, made captive, and brought 
iu the train of the conquering Mahratta, when ho laid siege to 
Oodipoor. As he was recovering from his wounds, his friends 
attempted to effect his libei-ation through that notorious class called 
tlie BAovis, and contrived to acquaint him with the plot. The 
wounded cliief ^va8 consoling himself for his captivity by that great 
panacea for etin^uA, a nautcb, and applauding the fine voice of a 
songstress of Oojein as she warbled a tuppa of the Punjdb, when a 
significant sign was made by a stranger. Ho instantly exclaimed 
that his wounds had broken out afresh, staggered towards his pallet, 
and throwing down the light, left all in confusion and darkness, 
which favoured the Bdori'e design ; who, while one of his friends took 
]jossession of the pallet, '^rapped the sick chief in a diadur (slieet), 
threw him on his oack, and carried him through the camp of the 
be.siogers to the city. The Rana, rejoiced at his liberation, coin- 
inan<^d a salute to be fired, aud the first intelligence the Mahratta 
leader had of his prisoner's escape, was in answer to the question as 
to the cause of such rejoicing : they then found one of the vassal 
substitutes of Maun still occupying the bed, but the sequel does not 
mention how such fidelity was repaid. The cenotaph (cAefj’f) of 
this brave son of an unworUiy sire is at the Trihini, or point of conflu- 
ence of the thvee streams, the Chumbul, the Bhamuni, and the Khfi.1 ; 
and from its light and elegant constmetion, adds greatly to the 
picturesque effect of the scenery. The present chief, R^honatli Sing, 
who succeeded Maun, has well maintained his independence 
throughout these perilous times. Bapoo Sindia, whose name will long 
be remembered as one of the scouiges of these realms, tried his skill 
upon Bhynsror, where the remains of his trenches, to the north-west 
of the town, are still conspicuous ; but he was met with sortie after 
sortie, while the hill-tribes were nightly let loose upon him, until he 
was forced to make a precipitate retreat. 

I cannot conclude the anna^ of this family without a passing 
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rcmars on tne great moral change effected since the power of Britain 
has penetrated into these singular' abodes. It was ray habit to attend 
on any of the chieftains who honoured me by an invitation to their 
family fetes, such as their sdlgirds, or ‘ birth-days and on these 
occasions, I merged the Agent of the British government entirely in 
the friend, and went without ceremony or parade. Amongst my 
numerous papri hidvZ Ihde, or 'adopted brothers’ (as well as sisters), 
was the Maharaja Sheodan Sing, the grandson and possessor of the 
honours and estates of Nfithji, wio still enjoys the domain of Bagore, 
and from whom I used to receive a sliare of its melons, which he 
cultivates with the same ardour as his grandsire. The ‘ annual knot’ 
(sdlgird) of ray friend was celebrated on the terraced roof of his 
palace, overhanging the lake of Oodipoor, and I was by his side 
listening, in the intervals of the song, to some of his extemporaneous 
jHjetical effusions (on which my friend placed rather too high a value), 
when amongst the congratulatory names called aloud by the herald, 
I was surprised to hear, “ Maharaja Salamut, Jia-ivut Jtaghonat'k 
“ Sing-ji-ca moojra leejo /” o)', “ health to the Mahara-ja, and let him 
“ receive the compliments of ^wut Raghonat'h Sing the grandson 
of the murderer come to pay his respects to the grandson of the 
mmdered, and to press with his knee the gadi on which he sat ! 
With justice may we repeat their powerful metaphor, on such 
anomalies in the annals of their feuds — bhdr av/r bakH 4ki t’hdli sa 
p{d, ‘ the wolf and the goat drink from the same platter.’ We might 
thus, by a little attention to the past history and habits of these 
singularly interesting races, confer signal moral benefits upon them ; 
for it must be evident that the germs of many excellent qualities 
require only the sunshine of kindness to ripen into goodly fruit; 
and for the sake of our own welfare, as well as that of numimity, left 
not the protecting power, in the exercise of patronage, .send amongst 
them men, who are not embued with feelings which will lead them 
to understand, to appreciate, and to administer fitting coimsei, or 
'.■orrection where necessary. The remembrance of these injuries is 
.still fresh, and it requires but the retui-n of anarchy again to unsheath 
the poniard and drug the cup ; but if we consult their real good, the 
lecollection will gradually grow fainter. 

Before, however, we altcsether quit the wilds of the Chumbul, wo 
must record that Bhynsrornad been visited by another man of blood, 
the renowned Alla-o-din, in whose epithets of kkooni. or ‘ the 
sauguinaiy and Secander Sani, or ‘ the second Alexander,’ by which 
history has given him perpetuity of infamy, we recognize the devas- 
tating and ferocious Ghilji king, who assailed every Hindu prince in 
India Obedient to the letter of the Law, he had determined to leave 
tiot one stone upon another of the temples or pal:ice.s of Blijmsror. 
Everywhere we searched for memorials of the Hoon, whoso name 
i' also connected with the ioundntion of Bhynsror ; of the PrAinar. 
or the Dodeah ; but in vain. The vestiges of those ages had disap- 
peared, or been built up in the more modem fortifications. Two 
such inscriptions we indeed discovered, reversed and applied as 
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common biuldiiig materials in the walls around the town: one wa.? 
dated S. 1179 (A.D. 1123), but being in the old ornamented Jain 
character, would have re^iuired time and labour to decypher. The 
other is also anterior to Alla, and the ornaments in this ai-e decidedly 
Jain ; its purport is as follows i “ on the fv.rh (full moon) of SeorAtri 
fthe birth-day of Siva), Maha Rae’an DerAe RAe Sing Deo bestowed, 
in the name of Rdm&war, the village of Tuttagurh in -poon (religious 
gift). Those who maintain the grant will enjoy the fruits resulting 
therefrom or, in the words of the original : 

“ Juga jUtd jid/tu b/tomi, 

“ Tisfo, tissd tidha phulliinij." 

• Samvat 1302 (A.D. 1246).” This form of sdsun, or religious 
charity, is peculiar, and styled sdstvn Udyadit, which proves tliat 
the PramAr, of whom this is a memorial, was a feudatory of the 
priucc of Dhar, whose era has been fixed. These discoveries stimu- 
lated our research, and my revered friend and who is now 
deeply embued with antiquarian enthusiasm, vainly offered a large 
reward for permission to dig for the image of PAiswdnat’h, his great 
pontiff, of whose shrine he has no douot the first inscription is a 
memorial. When about to leave this place (indeed our ba^age had 
<Tone on), we were informed of some celebmted temples across tlio 
river at a place called Barolli, anciently Dholpoor. The shrine is 
dedicated to Guteswara Mahad^va, with a liiigmi revolving in the 
yoni, the wonder of those who venture amongst its almost impervious 
and unfrequented woods to worship. As t could not go myself, I 
despatched the g Ai'd to hunt for inscriptions and bring me an account 
of it 

Babi, 20fA Januai-y, eleven miles ; thermometer 48°, — Re-ascended 
the third sfejjpe of our miniature Alp, at the Nasairah pass (ghat), 
the foot of which was exactly five miles from Bhynsror, and three 
and a-half furlongs more carried us to its summit, which is of easy 
ascent, though the pathway was rugged, lying between high peaks 
on either side. This alone will give a tolerable idea of the height of 
the Pat’har above the level of the river. Majestic trees cover 
the hill from the base to its summit, through which we could never 
have found a passage for the baggage without the axe. Besides some 
noble tamarind (iml{) trees, there was the lofty serml, or cotton- 
tree ; the knarled eakoo, which looks like a leper amongst its healthy 
brethren ; the taindoo, or ebony-tree, now in full fruit, and the useful 
dkd, besides many others of less magnitude. The landscape from 
the summit was grand : we looked down upon the Chii-mitU (vidg. 
Chumbul) and the castle of R^honat’h ; while the -eye commanded a 
long sweep of the black Bhamuni gliding through the vale of Antri 
to its termination at the tombs of the Suktawuts. The road to 
Dabi was very fair for such a tract, and when ^vitbin four miles of 
our tents, we crossed a stream said to have its fountain at Mynal, 
which must consequently be one of the highest points of Oopennal 
This rill afforded another means of estimating the height of our 
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jiosilioii, for besides the general fall to the brink of the chasm, it 
precipitates itself in a fine cascade of three hundred feet. Neither 
time nor place admitted of our following this rill to its termination, 
about six miles distant, through a loigged woody tract. From the 
EuiQinit of the pass of Naaairab, we had a peep at the tomb of a 
Mooslem saint, whence the ground gradually shelved to the end of 
our journey at Kotah. 

Dahl is the line of demarcation between M^war and Boondi, being 
itself in the latter state, in the district of Loecha, — dreary enough ! 
It produces, however, rice and mvJchi, or Indian corn, and some good 
patches of wheat. We passed the ca-mis, composed of loose stones, 
of several Rajpoots slain in defending tlieir cattle against the Meenas 
of the KairS,r. I was particularly struck with that of a Charun 
bard, to whose memory they have set up a pallia, or tomb-stone, 
on which is his effigy, his lance at rest, and shield extended, who 
most likely fell defending his tanda. This tract was grievously 
oppressed % the banditti who dwell amidst the ravines of the Bunas, 
ou the western declivity of the plateau. “ Who durst,” said my guide, 
as we stopped at these twmidi, “ have passed the Pat’har ei^teen 
“ months ago ? they (the Meenas) would ^ve killed you for the cakes 
“ you had about you ; now you may carry gold. These green fields 
" would have been shared, perhaps reaped altogether, by them ; but 
“ now, though there is no superfluity, thei-e is ' play for the teeth,’ and 
“ we can put our turban under ourlieads at night without the fear of 
“ missing it in the morning. Atul Rd,j ! may your sovereignty last 
“ for ever !” This is the universal language of men who have never 
known peaceful days, who have been nurtured amidst the elements 
of discord and rapine, and who, consequently, can appreciate the 
cliange, albeit they were not mere spectators. " We must retaliate,” 
said a sturdy Cliohan, one of Morji’s vassals, who, with five besides 
himself, insisted on conducting me to Bhynsror, and would only 
leave me when I would not let them go beyond the frontier. I was 
much amused with the reply of one of them whom I stopped with 
the argamenium ad verecuntUam, as he began a long harangue 
about five buflaloes carried ofi" by the T’hrdcoor of Neemrie, and 
begged my aid for their recovery. I said it was too far back ; and 
added, laughing, “ Come, Thakoor, confess ; did you never balance 
“the account elsewhere?” — “Oh Maharaja, I have lost many, and 
" taken many, but Ramrdohd^! if I have touched a blade of grass 
“ since your raj, I am no Rajpoot” I found he was a Hai'a, and 
complimented him on his affinity with Aloo, the lord of Bum&oda, 
which tickled his vanity not a little. In vain I begged them to 
return, after escorting me so many miles. To all my solicitations the 
Chohan replied, “ You have brought us comfort, and this is mtMi cos 
“ diakrie, ‘service of the heart.’” I accepted it a-s such, and we 
“ whiled the gait” with sketches of the times gone by. Each foot of 
the country was familiar to them. At one of the cairns, in the 
midst of the wood, they all paused for a second ; it was raised over 
the brother of the Bhatti T’hakooi', ami each, as he passed, added a 
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stone to this monumental heap. I watched, to discern whether the 
same feeling was produced in them which the act created in me ; but 
if it existed, it was not betrayed. They were too familiar with the 
i-eality to feel the romance of the scene ; yet it was one altogether 
not ill-suited to the painter. 

Kv/rrvpoor, 21st Fehrwxry, 9^ miles. — Encamped in the glen of 
Kurripoora, confined and wild Thermometer, 51°, but a fine, 
clear, "bracing atmosphere. Our route lay through a tremendous 
jungla Half-way, crossed the ridge, the altitude of which made up 
for the descent to Dabi, but from whence we again descended to 
Kuixipoora. There were many hamlets in this almost impervious 
forest ; but all were desolate, and the only trace of population was 
in the altars of .those who had defended to the death their dreary 
abodes against the ruthless Meena of the Kliirar, which we shall 
visit on our return. 

About a mile after we had commenced our march this moming, 
we observed the township of Sontra on our right, which is always 
conjoined to Dabi, to desigimte the tuffia of Dabi-Sontra, a sub- 
division of Loecha Being informed by a scout that it contained 
inscriptions, I requested my and one of my Brahmins to go 
thera The seai’^ afforded a new proof of the universality of die 
Primdr sway, and of die conquests of another “Lord of the world 

and the faith,” Alla-o-din, the second Alexander. 'The Yati found 
several ^tars having inscriptions, and many palUas, from three of 
which, placed in juxta-position, he copied the following inscriptions 

“ Samvat 1422 (AD. 1366). Pardi, Teza, and his son, Deola Pardi, 
from the fear of shame, for the gods, Brihmins, their cattle, and 
their wives, sold their lives.” 

“S. 1446 (AD. 1390). In the month of Asar (hadi ehitn): 
Monday, in the castle of Sontra (Svirawan doorg), the tramir Ooda, 
Kula, Bhoona, for their kine, wives, Brahmins, along with the pdtia 
Chonda, sold their existence.” 

“ S. 1466 (A.D. 1410), the 1st As£r, and Monday, at Sontragram, 
Roogha, the Ch4ora, in defence of the gods, his wife, and the Brah- 
mins, sold his life.” 

The following was copied from a coond, or fountain, excavated in 
the rock : — 

" S. 1370 (A.D. 1314), the 16th of Asar {sMi efewn.), he, whose 
renown is unequalled, the king, the lord of men, Maharaja Adheraj, 
Sri Alla-o-din. with bis army of three thousand elephants, ten lacs 
of horse, war-chariots and foot without number, conquering from 
Sambhur in the north, Malwa, Kurnit, Kanor’h, Jbalore, Jessulmer, 
Deogir, Tylung, even to the shores of the ocean, and Chandrapoori 
in the east ; victorious over all the kings of the earth, and by whom 
Sutiawan Doorg, with its twelve townships, have been wrested from 
the Pr^mir Maunsi ; by whose son, Beclaji, whose birth-place 
(oot-pot) is Sri Dhar, this fountain was excavated. Written and also 
engraved by Sydeva the stone-cutter {sootrad'Kar).” 
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Beneath the surftice of the fountain -wa-s another inscription, but 
there was no time to bale out the water, which some future traveller 
over the Pat’har may accomplish. SontiUjOras classically written, 
Sotroodoorg, “ the inaccessible to the foe,” was one of the castles of 
the Pr4m£r, no doubt dependent on Cheetore when under the Mori 
dynasty ; and this was only one of the subdivisions of Centi-al India, 
which was all under Pi-dmfir dominion, from the Nerbudda to the 
Jumna: an assertion proved by inscriptions and traditions. We 
shall hear more of this at Mynal and Bijolli on our return over 
OopermftI, which I resolve to be thoroughly acquainted with. 

Kotah, Fehr%uiry 22d, eleven miles to the banks of the Cliumbul. 
Although not a cloud was to be seen, the sun was invisible till more 
tlian spear-high, owing to a thick vapoury mist, accompanied by a 
cold piercing wind from the north-west. The descent was gradual 
ill! the way to the river, but the angle may be estimated from the 
fact that the pinnacle of the palace, though one hundred 

and twenty feet above the level of the Cbumbul, was not visible 
until within five miles of the bank. The barren tract we passed 
over is all in Boondi, until we approach Kotah, where the lands of 
Nandta intervene, the personal domain of the regent Zalim Sing, 
and the only territory belonging to Kotah west of the Chumbul. 
Kunipoora, as well as all this region, is inhabited by Bhils, of which 
race a very intelligent individual acted this morning as our guide. 
He says it is called by them Bdh& ca noond, and that they were the 
sovereigns ofit until dispossessed by the Rajpoots. We may credit 
them, for it is only fit for Bhils or their brethren of the forest, the 
wild-beasts. But I rejoiced at having seen it, though I have no 
wish to retrace my steps over this part of my journey. Half-way, 
wc passed a roofless shed of loose stones, containing the divinity of 
the Bhils : it is in the midst of a giove of thorny tangled brushwood, 
whose boughs were here and there decorated with shreds of various 
c<i!oured cloth, offerings of the traveller to the forest divinity for 
protection against evil spirits, by which I suppose the Bhils them- 
selves are meant.* 

We must not omit (though we have quitted the Pat’har) to notice 
the ' Maypoles’ erected at the entrance of every village in the happy 
i-ctssaHf or spring, whose concluding festival, the Holi or Saturnalia, 
is just over. This year the season has been most ungenial, and ha-s 
jiroduced sorrow rather than gladness. Every pole has a bundle 
of hay or straw tied at the top, and some have a cross stick like 
arms and a flag flying; but in many parts of the Pat’har, the 
more symbolic plough was substituted, dedicated to the goddess 
of fruition, and served the double purpose of a Sirrin^^-pole, and 
frightening the deer from nibbling the young corn. 

The appearance of Kotah is very imposing, and impresses the 
mind with a more lively notion of wealth and activity than most 
cities in India. A strong wall with bastions runs paiullel to, and at 

* 'I'he sftinepnrtice is tlescvibeiJ by Park .ns exi.stiiig in .Africn. 
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110 groat distance from, iJie river, at tlie sontliern extrerait)' of wliich 
is the palace (placed within a castle separated from the town), whose 
cupolas and slender minarets give to it an air of light elegance. The 
scene is crowded with objects animate and inanimate. Between the 
river and the city are masses of people plying various trades ; but 
the eye dwells upon the terminating bastion to the north, which is a 
little fort of itself, and commands the country on both banks. But 
we shall have more to say regarding this during our halt, whicli is 
likely to be of some continuance. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Unhealtldtuss of t/ie tmou nt Kotah.—Eoentfal cluDUCtei- of Ote perioil 
of the author’s residence there.—Tke cuckoo.— Description of the eucaM}>- 
Ment— Cenotaph of the Haras.— Severe tax ttpon ih curiosiUj of travel- 
lers in Kotah.— General insaluhnt!i of Kotah.— Wells infected.— Produc- 
tive of fever.— Takbip leave of the Maharao and Begent.—The Regent's 
sorrow.—Croes the OhuMhul— Restive elephant.— Kunarie.— Regent's patri- 
monial estate. — lYaiidia.— Author's reception by MadhH S'mg. — Rajpoot music. 
—The Punjdft tuppi.— 5««« of the early reci-eations'of Zalim Sing.—Talera. 
•—Noagong.—Approach of th Rajah of Boondl.— Splendour of the cortege.— 
Roondi.—The castellated palace, or Boondl-ca-malil. — Visit to the Rajah,— 
Illness of our Boondi.— Cenotaphs in the village of Siioor.— 

The tutelary deity, Aedpdriid.— Temple of BMv&n%.—Bcu\ks of the Haij.— 
Thanok.— Inscriptions.— Jehajpoor.— Respectable suite gf the Bussie chief— 
Singular illness of the Author. 

Nandta, September lOta, 1821. — A dav of deliverance, which had 
been looked forward to by all of us as a new era in our existence. 
The last four months of our residence at Kotah was a continued 
struggle against cholera and deadly fever : never in the memory of 
man was such a season known. Tnis is not a state of mind or body 
fit for recording passing events ; and although the period of the last 
six months — from my airival at Kotah in February last, to my 
leaving it this morning — has been one of the most eventful of my 
life, it has left fewer traces of these events upon my mind for notice 
in my journal than if I had been less occupied. The reader may be 
referred, for an abstract of these occunenees, to Chapter Sixth, which 
will make him sufficiently acquainted with the people amongst 
whom we have been living. To try back for the less important 
events which furnish the thread of the Peraonal NaiTative, would 
be vain, suffering, whilst this journal is written, under fever and 
ague, and all my inends and servants in a similar plight. Though 
we more than once changed our grouud of encampment, sickness 
still followed us. We got through the hot winds tolerably until the 
dog-days of June ; but, although I had experienced every vicissitude 
of temperature in every part of India, I never felt anything to be 
compared with the few days of June at Kotah. 
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It was shortly after we had shifted the camp from the low paddy- 
fields to the embaEkment of the Kishore sagm', or ‘ lake,’ imme- 
diately east of the city, the sky became of that transparent blue which 
dazzles the eye to look at. Throughout the day and night, there 
was Dot a zephyr even to stir a leaf, but the repo.se and stillness of 
death. The thermometer was 104° in the tent, and the agitation of 
the pwika produced only a more suffocating air, fi'om which I have 
fied, witha sensation bordering on madness, to the gardens at the 
base of the embankment of the lake. But the shade even of the 
tomnrind or cool plantain was still less supportable. The feathered 
tribe, with their beaks opened, their wings flapping or hanging 
listlessly down, and panting for breath, like oui’solve.s, sought in 
vain a cool retreat. The horses stood with heads drooping before 
their untasted provender. Amidst this universal stagnation of life, 
tlie only sound which broke upon the horrid stillness, was tlie note 
of the cuckoo ; it was the first time I had ever heard it in India, ami 
its cheerful sound, together with the associations it awakened, pro- 
duced a delightful rdief from torments which could not long be 
endured. Wq invariably remarked that the bird opened his note at 
the period of greatest heat, about two o’clock in the day, and con- 
tinued during intervals for about an hour, when ho changed hi.s 
quai'ters and quitted ua 1 afteinvards became more familiar with 
this bird, and every day in the hot weather at Oodipoor, when I 
resided in one of the villas in the valley, I not only heard but fre- 
quently saw it* 

The reader can easily conceive the scone of our encampment ; it 
was at the north-eastern angle of the lake, having in front 
that little fairy islet with its light Saracenic summer abode. 
Gardens fringed the base of the embankment, which was bordered 
with lofty t«es; the extended and gigantic circuiiivallation, over 
the parapets of which peeped the .spires and dome.s of temples or 
mosques, breaking the uniformity, and occasionally even shewing 
the distant and elevated land beyond the Chumbul. We had also 
close to us a spot sacred to the miines of the many heroes of this 
noble family. I frequented the cenotaphs of the Haras, which, if 
less maguitjceni, than those of Marwar or Mewar, or even of the 
head of their line of Boondf, may vie with them all in the recollec- 
tions they conjure up of patriotism and fealty, and of the deadly 
i-ancour attendant on civil strife. This cluster of monuments 
approaches near to the city wall, but is immediately under the dam 
of the lake, and being enveloped in foliage, almost escapes observa- 
tion. I was rejoiced to see the good order in which they were main- 
tained. which was another of the anomalies in the Regent’s character . 
for what can so much keep alive the proud spirit of the Haras as 
these trophies of their sires ? But whatever the motive of the act. 
it. is a tribute to virtue ; nor could I resist an exclamation of respect 


• In almo.st every respect like a sparrow-hawk, perhaps a little move 
elongated and eleg.nit in form : and the wak I think was straight. 
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to the vetev.au Regent, who is raising a monument to the last prince, 
which, if it survive to distant times, will afford I'oora to some future 
traveller to say, that, with Maharao Oiaed Sing, Kotab appears to 
have attained the summit of its power. Nor should I deny myself 
the praise of having something to do with this harmless piece of 
vanity ; for I procured for the Re^nt free permission from the 
Bana ofM^war to take from the marble quarry at Kankerowli what- 
ever suited his purpose, without price or duty ; a request he was 
too proud to make himself since their ancient quarrel. We had 
also the range of Madhd Sing’s magnificent gardens, of many acres 
in c.Ktent, abounding in exotic flowers and fruits, with parteri'cs of 
rose trees, each of many roods of land. But what were all these 
luxuries conjoined with cholera morbus, and tup-Uzarm, ‘ tertian 
fever,’ and every other fever, around us ? But even these physical 
ills were nothing compared to the moral evils which it was my duty 
to find remedies for or to mitigate ; and they were never adverted 
to in the many despatches addressed, during our residence in this 
'fittit enfer, to supreme authority. 

The enthusiast may imagine how delightful travelling must be 
amongst such interesting races ; to visit the ruins of ancient gi-eat- 
ness, and to read their history in their monuments ; to march along 
the margin of such streams as the Chumbul or the Bhamuni ; to be 
escorted by these gallant men, to be the object of their courtesy and 
friendship, and to benefit the condition of the dependant class ; but 
the price of this enjoyment was so high that few would voluntarily 
pay it, namely, a perpetuity of ill-health. Fortunately, however, 
for ourselves and our country, if these offices are neither 8inecure.s 
nor beds of roses, we do not make them beds of thorns ; there is a 
heart-stirring excitation amidst such scenes, which keeps the powem 
of mind and body alert ; a feelii^ which is fortunately more conta- 
gious than cholera, and communicable to all around. How admirably 
was this feeling exemplified this morning ! Could my readers but 
have belield the soldiers of my escort and other establishments, as 
they were ferried over the Chumbul, he would have taken them for 
ghosts making the trajet of the Styx ; there was not one of them 
who had not been in the gripe of pestilential fever or ague. Some 
of them had had cholera, and half of them had enlarged spleens. 
Yet, although their muskets were too heavy for them, there were 
neither splenetic looks nor peevish expressions. It was as delight- 
ful as it was wonderful to see the alacrity, even of the bed-riddeo, 
to leave their ills behind them east of the ^umbul. 

Scai’cely any place can be more unhealthy than Kotah during 
the monsoon. With the rise of the Chumbul, whose waters filtrate 
through the fissures of the rock, the well.s are filled with mineral 
poison and the essence of decomposed vegetation. All those in the 
low ground at our first encampment were overflowed from this 
cause ; and the surface of each was covered with an oily pellicle of 
metallic lustre, whose colours were prismatic, varying, with position 
or reflection, from shades of a pigeon’s breast (which it most 
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I'esembled), to every tint of blue blending with gold. It is the same 
at Oodipoor during the periodical rains, and with similar results, 
intermittent and tertian fevers, from which, as I said, not a man, 
European or native, escaped. They are very obstinate, and though 
not often fatal, are difficult to extirpate, yielding only to calomel, 
which perhaps generates a train of ills. 

The last few days of our stay were passed in the ceremonials of 
leave-taking. On the 5tb, in company with the Regent, I paid my 
last visit to the Maharao, who with his brothere returned my fare- 
well visit the day following ; and on the 8th and 9th the same 
formalities were observed with the Regent, The man who had 
passed through such scenes as the reader has pei-used, now at the 
very verge of existence, could not repress' his sorrow. His orbles.s 
eyes were filled with tears, and as I pressed his palsied hands which 
were extended over me, the power of utterance entirely deserted 
him. I would expunge this, if I did not know that vanity has no 
shai'e in relating what I consider to be a virtue in the Regent. I 
have endeavoured to paint his character, and could not omit this 
trait. I felt he had a regard for me, from a multitude of kind 
expressions, but of their fuU value was always doubtful till this day. 

I did not get down to the point of embarkation for some hours 
after my suite, having been detained by the iiTesistiblo hold of ague 
and fever, though I started before the hot-fit had left me. Tho 
Regent had prepared the gi-and boige, which soon landed me on the 
opposite bank ; but FutUK Bahado&r, my elephant, seemed to prefer 
his present quarters to Oodipoor : after his Mvida, pad, and other 

S ir, had been taken off and pub into the boat, he plunged into tho 
umbul with delight, diving in the deepest water, and making a 
water-spout of his proboscis. He had got a third of the way across, 
when a new female elephant, less accustomed to these crossings, 
turned back, and Futt^h Babadoor, regardless of his master, was so 
gallant as to go after her. In vain the mahoiLt (driver) used his 
fani, digging it into his head behind the ear ; this only exaspemted 
the animal, and he made one or two desperate efforts to shake off 
his pigmy driver. Fortunately (being too weak to mount a horse), 
I found a ba^age-elephant just beginning to be loaded ; I put my 
howda upon her, and the ‘ victorious warrior’ suffered the indignity 
of cairying a load. 

We passed the town of Kunarie, belonging to Raj Golaub Sing. 
Jhala, a relation of tho Regent, and one of the Omras of Kotah. It 
is a thriving comfortable place, and the pinnacled mahl of the Raj 
gave to it an air of dignity as well as of the picturesque. Our route 
bo Nandta was over a rich and highly-cultivated plain, studded with 
mango-groves ; which do not surprise us, since we know it is the 
family e.state of tho Regent. The patrimonial abode is, tbcrefnie, 
much cherished, and is the frequent residence of his .son Madliu Sing, 
liy whom I was mot half-wny betwoen Kunarie and conducted to 
the family dwelling 
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Nandta is a fine specimen of a Kajpoot bai'onial resideiice. We 
entered Uirough a gateway, at the top of which was the oiobut- 
klutneh, or saloon for the band, into an extensive court having colon- 
naded piazzas all round, in which the vassals were ranged. In the 
centre of this area was a pavilion, apart from the palkce, surrounded 
by orangeries and odoriferous flowers, with a,jet-d'eau in the middle, 
whence little canals conducted the water and kept up a perpetual 
verdure. Under the arcade of this pavilion, amidst a thousand wel- 
comes, thundering of cannon, trumpets, and all sorts of sounds, we 
took our seats ; and scarcely had congratulations passed and the area 
was cleared of our escoi-ts, when, to the sound of the tabor and 
saHng'C, the sweet notes of a Punjabi tuppa saluted our ears. There 
is a plaintive simplicity in this music, whicli denotes originality, and 
even without a knowledge of the language, conveys a sentiment to 
the mo-st fastidious, when warbled in the impassioned manner which 
some of these syrens poasess. While the Mahratta delights in the 
dissonant droopud, which requires a rapidity of utterance quite sur- 
prising, the Rajpoot reposes in his txcppa, which, conjoined with his 
opium, creates a paradise. Here we sat, amidst the orange-groves of 
Nandta, the throwing a mist between us and wie eroupc, 

whose dark tresses, antelope-eyes, and syren-notes, were all thi-own 
away upon the Frank, for my teeth wore beating time from tho 
ague-fit. 

It was in this very area, now filled with tho youth and beauty of 
Kobah, that the Regent exhibited his wrestlera j and it was from tiie 
very seat I occupied, that Sri-ji of Boondi challenged these ruffians 
to the encounter related in the annals. Having sab a quai'ter of an 
hour, in obedience to the laws of etiquette, and in courtesy to tho 
son of the Regent, who had come thus far to escoH me, we took 
leave and hastened to get a cup of tea. 

Tal&ra, September lltk — Two miles north-west of Nandta we 
passed the boundary of the Regent’s estate and the Boondi territory. 
The roads were good, over a well-cultivated and well-wooded plain, 
the cotton pai'tieularly thriving. Talera is a laige village on the 
margin of a fine clear stream, its banks delightfully wooded, abound- 
ing in fish, which even tempted my invalid friends to try their luck. 
Talera is in tbijaueerot the vakeel who attends me on the part of 
the Boondi Raja, hut is still a heap of ruins, and being on the high 
road, is open to parties of troops. 

Noagong, Feh-uary 12</i. — The road very fair, though a littlo 
winding, to avoid some deep ravines. The land rich, well-watered, 
and too much wooded ; bub man is wanting to cultivate the fertile 
waste. The encamping ground afforded not a single tree to screen 
us from a scorching sun. We passed two cenotaphs, where Rajpoots 
had fallen ; but there was no inscription, and no one could reveal 
their history. 

Boondi, September' 15lh. — The country and roads, as usual, flat^. 
with an apparent descent from Talera to the base of the Boondi 
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range, whose craggy and unequal summits shewed it could be no 
buttress to the taole-land with which it unites. The general direc- 
tion of the range is east-north-east, though thei-eare diverging ridges, 
the course of which it is impossible to delineate. 

As we neared the capital of the Haras, clouds of dust, gradually 
obscuring the atmosphere, were the fii’st signal of the Raja’s approach : 
soon the sound of drums, the clangour of trumpets, and tramping of 
steeds, became audible, and at length the Sdndni-asware, or camel- 
messengers, announced the Raja’s presence. He was on horseback. 
Instantly I dismounted from iny elephant, and although too weak to 
contend with the fire of my steed Javadia, it would have been an 
unpardonable sin against etiquette to have remained elevated above 
the prince. All Javadia’s warlike propensities were awakened at 
the stir of this splendid retinue, from which ever and anon some 
dashing young Kara issued, “ witching the world with noble horse- 
“ mansnip and as, in all the various evolutions of the maiiige, ther-e 
wasnot astecd in Rajwarra could surpass mine, to my vast incon- 
venience and no small danger, he determined on this occasion to 
shew them off. In one of his furious bounds, he had his fore-feet on 
the broken parapet of a reservoir, and as I turned him short, ho 
threw up his head, which came in contact with mine, and made 
my Cliabooh^war exclaim, “ AU 'm’Aat P’ " the help of Ali!” and a 
few moi'C bounds brought me in contact with my friend, the Rao 
Raja, when we dismounted and embraced. After going through 
the same ceremony with the principal chiefs, he again gave mo three 
fraternal hugs to prove the strength of his friendship, as he said, 
with blunt sincerity, " this is your home, which you have come to at 
" last.” With other affectionate welcomes, he took leave and preceded 
me. His retinue was striking, but not so much from tinsel 
ornament, as from the joyous feeling which pervaded every part of 
it. As my friend twirled his lance in the midst of about eight 
hundred cavaliers and fifteen hundred foot, I thought of the deeds 
his ancestors had pei-formed, when leading such a,gole, to maintain 
their imputation for fealty. It recalled his words on the formation 
of the treaty, when the genei'osity of Britain again restored his 
country to independence. “ What can I say, in return for the 
“ restoration of my home ? My ancestor's were renowned in tho 
“ time of tho kings, in whose service many lost their lives ; and the 
•" time may come when I may evince what I feel, if my services should 
“ be required : for myself, my chiefs, are all your’s i I would pledge 
ray existence that performance would not nave lagged behind his 
promise. We allowed a quarter of an hour to elapse, in order to 
avoid the clouds of dust wich a Rajpoot alone can breathe without 
inconvenience ; and accompanied by my worthy and dignified old 
friend, the Mahraja Bikramajeet, we proceeded to our tents, placed 
upon the bank of a tank beyond the town. 

The coitp d'ccil of the castellated palace of Boondr, from which- 
ever side you approach it, is perhaps the most striking in Iri'-Ua. 
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Throughout Rajwai'i-a, which boasts many fine palaces, the “ Boondi- 
“ ca-mahl" is allowed to possess the fii-st rank ; for which it is 
indebted to situation, not less than to the splendid additions which 
it has continually received : for it is an aggregate of palaces, each 
having the name of its founder ; and yet the whole so well har- 
monizes, and the character of the architecture is so uniform, that its 
breaks or fantasies appear only to arise from the peculiarity of the 
position, and serve to diversify its beauties. The Chuttei'-mahl, or 
that built by Raja Chutter Sal, is the most extensive and most 
modern addition. It has two noble halls, supported by double 
ranges of columns of serpentine from his own native quarries, in 
which the vassals are ranged, and through whose ranks you mu.st 
pass before you reach the state apartments ; the view from which is 
grand. Gardens are intermingled with palaces raised on gigantic 
ten-aces. In one of these I was i-eceived by the Raja, on my visit 
the next day. Whoever has seen the palace of Boondl, can easily 
picture to himself the hanging-gardens of Semiramis. After wind- 
ing up the zig-zag road, I passed by these halls, through a vista of 
the vassals, whose contented manly looks delighted me, to the inner 
palace; when, having conversed on the affairs of his country for 
some time, the Raja led the way to one of the teiraces, where I was 
surprised to find a grand court assembled, under the shade of im- 
mense trees, trelissed vines, and a fine marble reservoir of water. 
The chiefs and retainers, to the number- of at least a hundred, were 
drawn up in lines, at the head of which was the throne. The pros- 
pect was fine, both for near and distant views, as it includes the 
lakes called the Jeit Sagur and Prem-Sa^r, with the gardens on 
their margins, and in the distance the city of Kotsh, and both banks 
of theChumhul; and beyond these successive terraces and mahls, 
to the summit of the hUl, is seen the cupola of the DhabMd’s tomb, 
through the deep foliage, rising above the battlements of Tar-ragurh. 
This terrace is on a grand bastion, which commands the south-east 
gorge of the valley leading to the city; and yet, such is the 
immense mass of building, that from the town one has no idea of its 
size. 

It were vain to attempt a description of Boondi, even were I 
inclined. It was the traitor of Kurwar who raised the walls of Tar- 
ragurh, and it was Raja Boodh Sing who surrounded the city with 
walls, of which OmM Sing used to say “they were not required 
“ against an equal foe, and no defence against a superior, — and only 
“ retai-ded re-conquest if driven out of Boondi, whose best defence 
“ was its hills. ” 

September 21st . — Partly by business, partly by sickness, wc were 
comi^lled to halt here a week. Our friend the doctor, who had 
been ailing for some time, grew gradually worse, and at length gave 
himself up. Cary found him destroying his papers and making 
his will, and came over deeply affected. I left my bed to reason 
with my friend, who refused all noui'ishmcnt, and was sinking fast . 
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but as much from depression of spirits asdisea.se. In vain I used 
the common arguments to rou.se him from his lethargy ; I then tried, 
as the last resort, to excite his anger, and reviled him for giving 
•way, telling him to teach by example as -well as precept By this 
course, I mised a tinge of blood in ray poor friend’s cheek, and what 
was better, got a tumbler of wai-m jelly down his throat; and 
appointing the butler, Kali Khan, who -was a favourite and bad 
great influence, to keep rousing and feeding him, I left him. No 
sooner was he a little mended, than Caiy took to his bed, and 
nothing could rouse him. But, as time passed, it was necessary to 
get on ; and •with littem furnished by the Raja we recommenced 
our journey. 

Banks of the Maij River, Scpiemicr 26<A, distance ten miles. — I 
this day quitted ray hospitable friend, the Eao Raja. As I 
left my tent, I found the Mahraja of Thanoh, with the Dub- 
lana contingent (sabta), amounting to a hundred horse, appoint- 
ed to escort me to the frontier. Our route lay through the 
Banda-ca-ndl, ‘ the valley of Banda,’ whose gorge near the 
capital is not above four hundred yards in breadth, but 
gradually expands until we reach Sitoor, about two miles distant. 
On both sides of this defile are numerous gardens, and the small 
temples and cenotaphs which crown the heights, in many places 
well-wooded, produce a most picturesque effect. All these cenotaphs 
are perfectly classical in form, being simple domes supported by 
slender columns ; that of Sooja Bad is peculiarly graceful. As 'we 
reached Sitoor, the valley closed our last view of the fairy palace of 
the Haras, rearing its domes and gilded spires half-way up the 
mountain, the kangras of Tarragurh encii'cling it as a diadem, whilst 
the isolated hill of Meeraji, at the foot of -which was the old city, 
terminates the pro.spect, and makes BoondJ appear as if entirely 
shut in by rocks. Sitoor is a sacred spot in the history of the Haras, 
and here is enshrined their tutelary divinity, fair Hope (Asd^rd/rnd), 
who has never entirely deserted them, from the sdcd of Asl, Qowal- 
coond, and Asdr, to the present hour ; and though the enchantress has 
often exchanged her atriibutes for those of KaUmd, the faith of her 
votaries had survived every metamorphosis. A high antiquity is 
ascribed to Sitoor, which they assert is mentioned in the sacred 
books ; if so, it is not in connexion -with the Haras. The chief 
temple is dedicated to Bhivdni, of whom Asdpflma is an emanation. 
There is nothing striking in the structure, but it is hallowed by the 
multitude of sacrificial Stars to the manes of the Haras who have 
■ fallen in the faith of the Chetrf.’ There were no inscriptions, but 
abundance of lazy drones of Brahmins enjoying their ease under the 
wide-spreading burr and peepul trees, ready, when well-paid, to 
prepare their incantations to Bhivini, either for good or for evil : 
it is chiefly for the latter pm-pose, that Sitoor-ca-Bhavani is cele- 
brated. We continued our journey to Noagong, a tolerable village, 
but there being no good encamping gi-ound, our tents "were pitched 
a mile farther on. upon the bank of the Maij, who.se turbid waters 
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were flowing with great velocity from the accumulated mountain- 
rills which fall into it during the equinoctial rains. 

Thanoh, Sepimtier 27th . — This is the seat of Maharaja Sawunt 
Sing, the eldest son of luy friend Maharaja Blkramajeet of Kheenee. 
Ho affords another instance in which the laws of adoption liave 
given the son precedence of the father, who, while he receives 
homage in one capacity, must pay it in another ; for young Sawunt 
was raised from the junior to the elder branch of Thanoh. The 
castle of Sawunt Sing, which guards the western frontier, is small, 
but of solid masonry, erected on the ci'est of a low hill. There are 
only six villages besides Thanoh forming his fief, which is burthened 
with the service of twenty-five horse. In Boondi, ‘ a knight’s fee,’ 
or what should equip one cavalier, is two hundred and fifty rupees 
of rent. In the afternoon, the Maharaja breught his son and heir 
to visit me, a fine little fellow six years of age, who with his sword 
buckled by his side and miniatui'e shield on his back, galloped his 
little steed over hill and dale, like a true Rajpoot. I procured several 
inscriptions, but none above three hundred years old. 

Jehajpow', September 2Sth . — At daybreak, I again found the 
Maharaja at the nead of hU troop, i-eady to escort mo to the frontier. 
In vain I urged that he had superabundantly performed all the 
duties of hospitality ; “ such were his orders, and he must obey 
" them.” I well knew the laws of the Medes were not more per- 
emptory than those of Bishen Sing ; so we jogged on, beguiling the 
time in conversation regarding the seini-barbarous reco of the tract 
1 was about to enter, the Meenas of Jehajpoor and the Kii-ftr or 
fastnesses of the Bunas, for ages the tenor of the countiy, and who 
had studded the plains with cenotaphs of tho Haras, fallen in defend- 
ing their goods and chattels against their inroads. The fortress of 
Jehajpoor was not visible until we entered the pass, and indeed had 
nearly cleared it, for it is erected on a hill detached from the I'ange 
but on its eastern face, and completely guards this impoiiant point 
of ingress to Mdwar. This district is termed Chourdsi, or consistiug 
of eighty-four townships, a favourite territorial subdivision : nor is 
there any number intermediate between this and three hundred and 
sixty. Jehajpoor, however, actually contains above a hundred 
townships, besides numerous poorivas, or ' hamlets.’ The population 
consists entirely of the indigenous Meenas, who could turn out four 
thousand kv/mptas, or ‘ bowmen,’ whose aid or enmity were not to 
be despised, as has been well demonstrated to Zalim Sing, who held 
the district during fifteen years. Throughout the whole of this 
extensive territory, which consists as much of land on the plains as 
in the hills, the Meena is the sole proprietor, nor has the Rana any 
property but the two tanks of Bood Lohari, and these were wrested 
from the Meenas by Zalim Sing during his tenure.* 


* The indigenous Meena affords here an excellent practical illustration of 
Menu's axiom, that “ the right in the soil belongs to him who first cleared and 
“ tilled the land." The Rajpoot conqueror claims and receives the tribute of 
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1 was met at the frojitier hy the tijndti of Jeliajpoor, headed 
by the old chief of Bussio and his grandson Urjoon, of whom 
we have spoken in the journey to Kotaii. It was a very respec- 
table troop of cavaby, and though their appointments were not 
equal to my Kara escort, it was satisfactory to see assembled, merely 
at one post, a body which the Ratia two years ago could not have 
collected round his own person, either for parade or defence ; as a 
beginning, therefore, it is good. Received also the civil manager, 
Sobharam, the nephew of the minister, a very good man, but with- 
out the skill to manage such a tract. He was accompanied by several 
of the Meena or chiefs. There is much that is interesting 

here, both as matter of duty and of histoiy ; we shall tlierefoie halt 
for a few days, and rest our weaided invalids. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

E-rtraordimr/i attack of illntu in the anlhor.-~.^usj.icioi> 0 / jioison.—JouyHffj 
to Manddgurh . — Kir&r. — Traiuiitil ftaU of the coiintr!/,-~Thf Meeifie 
mhtiding into peaceful i\i.b^tcU.-~tictner^ in the Suhsun, or eccle/ia/tl- 

ird lands. — Castle of Anergurh. — Kachowra. — Its atident im,portance.~0'<r 
true policy vrilh regard to the /euda<orj«s in these parts.— Uaninioh.— 
iIanpoora:—SUpu of reviving prosperity.— Arrival at Mandelgurk—The 
Dussera— iS'winrs* of Oie2>arly left behind.— Assemhly qf the Bhotniaa and 
Patels.— Description of Mandel'jurk— Rebuilt by one of the Takeiiac race.— 
Legend of Mandelgurh. — Genealogical tablet of stone.— Pedigrees of the trihe.e. 
—ifaiidelgnr/i granted to the Rahtores by A rungzeb. — Recovered by the Rana. 

—X'sxes imposed. — Lavish gz'ants.—Bageet. — The anther rejoins his party. 

Birslabds. — Akolnk— Desolation of the country. — I nscriptions. — Hamirgurh. 
— Seorok.— Superb landscape. — Mirage. — Testimony of gratitude front the 
elders of Poor^k— Thriving stale of Morowlee.—Hasmy.—AntiquUui.— 
Curious tevte. — Jassvtoh. — Waste couniry. — Inscriptions. — Copper mines . — 
Unnw&r. — Triveni, or point of junction of three rivers. — Temple cf Parsiua- 
aoi’k— Deserted state the country.— Kitrairah.—Moiolee.— Barren counir;/. 
—Hunting seat of RakTa~Maggra.—lIeiglds of Toos and Mairta.—End if 
second journey. 

Jekajp<xn\ October — My journalizing had nearly terminated 

yesterday. Duncan and Cary being still confined to their beds, my 

the soil, but were he to attempt to enforce more, he would soon be brought to 
his senses by one of their vsrious inodes of self-defence — incendiarism, self- 
inunolation, or abandonment of the lands in a body. IVe have mystified a very 
simple subject by basing our arguments 011 the arrangements of the Maho- 
medan conqueror. If we mean to follow bis example, whose doctrine was the 
law of the sword, let us do it, but we must not confound might with right : 
consult custom and tradition throughout India, where traces of originality yet 
exist, and it will invariably appear that the right in the soil is in the cultivator, 
who maintains even in exile the kuk bap0t<2-ca-bhoni, in as decided a manner 
as any freeholder in England. But Colonel Driges has .settled tliis point, to 
those who .are not blinded by prejudice. 
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relative, Claptnin Waugh, sat down with me to dinner : but fever 
and ague having destroyed all appetite on my part, I was a mere 
spectator. I bad, however, fancied a cake of niul-H flour, but had 
not eaten two mouthsful before I experienced extraordinary sensa- 
tions ; my head seemed expanding to an enormous size, as if it alonu 
would have filled the tent ; my tongue and lips felt tight and 
swollen, and although I underwent no ahuTn, nor suffered the 
slightest loss of sense, I deemed it the prelude to one of those violent 
attacks, which have assailed me for several years past, and brought 
me to ^e verge of death. I begged Captain Waugh to leave me ; 
but he had scarcely gone before a constriction of the throat came 
on, and I thought all was over. I ro.se up, however, and grasped 
the tent-pole, when my relative re-entered with the surgeon. I 
beckoned them not to disturb my thoughts, instead of which tliey 
thrust some ether and compounds down my throat, which operated 
with magical celerity. I vomited violently ; the constriction ceased ; 
I sunk on my pallet, and about two in the morning I awoke, bathed 
in perspiration, and without a remnant of disease. It was difficult 
to account for this result : the medical oracle fancied I had been 
poisoned, but I was loth to admit it. If the fact were so, the poison 
must have been contained in the cake, and as it would have been too 
great a risk to retain the person who prepared it, the baker was 
discharged. It was fortunate that the symptoms were such as to 
induce Captain Waugh to describe them so fully, and it was still 
more fortunate for me that the 'doctor was not able to go out with 
his fishing-rod. for the whole transaction did not last five minutes. 
This is about the fourth time I have been " upon the brink” 
(canari ponchd) since I entered Mdwar. 

Kv^o^, Octo&cr 2d. — Left my sick friends this morning to nurse 
each other, and having an important duty to perform at Mandelgurh, 
which is out of the direct route, appointed a rendezvous where 1 
shall meet them when this work is over. I was for the first time 
compelled to shut myself up in my palki ; incessant fever and ague 
for the last two months have disorganized a frame which has had to 
struggle with many of these attacks. We are now in what is termed 
the Kirdr, for so the tract is named on both banks of the Bunas to 
the verge of the plateau ; and my journey was through a little nation 
of robbers by birth and profession : but their kumptoi (bows) were 
unstrung, and their arrows rusting in the quiver. Well may our 
empire in the east be called one of opinion, when a solitary indivi- 
dual of Britain, escorted by a few of Skinner’s horae, may journey 
through the valley of Kujoori, where, three short years ago, every 
crag would have concealed an ambush prepared to plunder him ! 
At present, I could by signal have collected four thousand bowmen 
around me, to protect or to plunder ; though the Meenas, finding 
that their rights are respected, are subsidiim into regular tax-paying 
subjects, and call out with their bettere “ Utul Rdj f (“ May your 
■' sway be everlasting !”) We had a grand convocation of the Meena 
Ktiiquea, and, in the Rana’s name, I distributed crimson turbans and 
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scarfs ; for as through our mediation the Rana had just recovered 
the district of Jehajgurh, he charged me witii its settlement 1 
found these Meenas tme children of nature, who for the first time 
seemed to feel they were received within the pale of society, instead 
of being considered as outcasts. “ The heart must leap kindly back 

to kindness, ’’isasentimentas powerfully felt bythesemi-barbarians 
of the Kirir as by the more civilized habitants of other climes. 

Our route was through a very narrow valley, little susceptible of 
cultivation, though a tew patches were visible near the hamlets, 
scattered here and there. The scene was wild, and the cool morning 
air impai'ted vigour to my exhausted frame. The slopes of the valley 
in many places are covei-ed with trees to the very summit of the 
mountains, on which the koorkevoo or wild cock was crowing his 
matins, and we were in momentary .expectation of seeing soma bears, 
fit associates of the Meenas, in their early promenades. As we 
approached Kujoori, the valley widened, so as to admit of its ^ing 
termed a township of fifty-two thousand beegas, which afforded 
another proof of ancestral wisdom, for it was in saJisiin, or grant to 
the Brahmins : but the outlaws of the Kirflr, though they sacrifice a 
tithe of their plunder to ' our Lady of the Pass’ {okatta Bdni), have 
little consideration for the idlers of the plains. This feeling is not 
confined to the Meenas ; for the Bhomia Rajpoots, despising all the 
anathemas of the church, have seized on the best lands of Kujooii. 
But only a small portion of the hawuna (fifty-two thousand), about 
seventeen thousand English aci-es, is arable. 

Kachala, or Kachowa, October Sd . — Execrable roads ! Our rout© 
continued through the same valley, occasionally expanding to the 
westward. Half-way. we passed the baronial castle of Amergurh, 
whose chief, Rawiit Dulleel Sing, is now on duty with his quota at 
Jehajpoor, but his uncle Pahir Sing, who is a great favourite with 
mir party (by whom he is known as ‘ the mountain-lion’) came to 
meet and conduct me to the castle. But 1 was too unwell, or should 
<'iti many accounts have desired to visit this somewhat celebrated 
abode of one of the Biibas (infants) of Mewar, whose feud I main- 
tained for him against his potent neighbour of Shahpoora, which 
Iras elsewhere been related* It is quite unassailable, being built on 
an isolated rock, and, except by a circuitous path on one side, there 
is no passage through the dense Jangle that surrounds it: a mode of 
fortifying recommended by Menu, but which, if universally followed 
ill this land so studded with fortresses, would waste no small portion 
of the sovereignty. I was quite satisfied with this view of tho 
castle of Dulleel, and enjoyed from the point ol' descent a noble 
pi' 08 |>ect. In the foreground is the cenotaph of Rana Ui'si, in the 
:'entro of the valley, which extended and gradually opened toward.. 
Mamk-lgurh, whose blue ridge was distinctly visible in the distance. 
Tlie hilts CO the right were broken abruptly into raasse.s, and as far aj 
ilie oyo could stretch on evciy side, were disordered heaps of gigantic 

' Vm;, I, p !*5i. 
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rocks. To reclaim this district, the largest in Mewai', I am now intent, 
having convoked all the Bhomias and Patdls of its three hundred 
and sixty townships at the chief city, Mandelgurb. My friend, 
Pahar Sing, as locum tencns of his uncle, expended powder on the 
occasion; and must have charged his ’patereroeo to the muzzle; 
Pahar-ji joined me on his 'Panch-Kalidn (so they term a horse with 
four white legs and a white nose), and determined to escort me to 
Mandelgurh ; a service, as he said, not only due from his family, but 
in accordance with the commands of his sovereign the Rana, of 
whom Pahar was a faithful, zealous, and valiant supporter during 
his advereity. The Bhomias of Mandelgurh, in fact, generally deserve 
the praise of having maintained this strong-hold without either 
command or assistance throughout the whole period of his misfor- 
tunes. 

Kachowra is a township rated at six thousand rupees of annual 
revenue in the rent-roll of Mewar, but is now an inconsiderable village. 
In former times, it must have been a place of importance, for all 
around, to a considerable distance, the gi'ound is strewed with frag- 
ments of sculpture of a superior character, and one spot is evidently 
the site of the cenotaphs of the family. The town had stood on the 
western bank of an immense lake, which through n^lect is now a 
swamp ; and, half-way up the hill, arc disclosed, aml^b tlie brush- 
wood of the fUid, the ruins of a temple: but tradition has perished 
with the population, who were subjected at once to the curse of 
constant foreign invasion and the inroads of the Meenas of the Kirar. 
Thus a soil, whose richness is apparent from the luxuriance of its 
meadows, is in a state of entire desolation. Kachowra forms the 
putta of Shahpoora in this district, whoso chief has to serve two 
masters, for he is a tributary of Ajm^r for Shahpoora, itself a fief of 
Mewar, and holds an estate of about forty thousand rupees of annual 
i-ent in Mandelgurh, which has been two years under sequestration 
for Ills refusal to attend the summons to Oodipoor, and for his 
bai-barous murder of the chief of Amergurh.* This is a state of 
things which ought not to exist. When we freed these countries 
from the Mahrattas, we should have renounced the petty tributes 
imposed upon the surrounding chiefs not luitkin the limits of the 
district of Ajm^r, and the retention of which is the source of irritat- 
ing discussions with these princes through the feudatories. Presum- 
ing on this external influence, the Shahpoora Raja set his sovereign’s 
warrant at defiance, and styled himself a subject of Ajmer ; nor was 
it until ho found he was bound by a double tie of duty, that he 
deigned to appear at the capital. The resumption of the 
estate in Mandelgurh alone overcame the* inertness of the chief 
of Shahpoora ; he has already too much in the Cliourdsi, or eighty- 
four townships of Shahpoora, for such a subject as he is, who prefers 
a foreign master to his legitimate lord. I would recommend that the 
Rahtore cliiefs of Marwar, beyond the Aravulli hills, now tributary 

* f3ee Vol, I, p. 163. 
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to Ajmer, and who consequently only look to that state, should bo 
replaced under their proper heaxl : the sacrifice is of no moment to 
us, and to them it will be a boon. 

Damnioh, 9f/i October. — I was detained at Kachowra by a violent 
accession of fever and ague, as well as spleen, increa.sed no doubt by 
the unhealthiness of the position amidst 3wainp.s and jungle. This 
is a fine healthy spot, where' I should like to convene the bhcmias 
and ryots, to endeavour to remove the reproach of so beautiful a land 
3'emaining waste. Damnioh, which is in the sequestrated puita of 
Shahpoora, is a town of two thousand houses ; a univei'sal ruin ! 

Manpooiu, loth . — After a week’s halt, reached this .spot, about a 
mile south-west of the town, and on the bank of the Bunas.* The 
entire population of llanpoora turned out to receive me ; the damsels 
with tneir brazen vessels of water on tlieir heads ; but the song of 
the Suhailea had ceased to cliarm, and my ague made me too ill even 
to return their kindness. To-day it has abated, and to-moiTow, with 
another respite, I will try to get through the work which brouglit 
me hero. Mandelgurh is three coss from hence. I was rejoicea to 
see the signs of reviving prosperity about Manpoora ; some fine 
patches of sugar-cane were refresliing sights. 

Mandelgurh, and nth . — Proceeded up the valley and 
encamped within half a mile of the city, from which the governor and 
his cortige came to meet and welcome me ; but I was too enfeebled 
to ascend the fort, which was a subject of regret. It is by no means 
formidable, and may be about four furlongs in length, with a low 
rampart wall, and bastions encircling the crest of the hill. Tho 
governor's residence appeal's on the west side, at which spot the 
Regent of Kotah was compelled to abandon his ladder's, which they 
retain as a trophy. This is the festival of the Duseera, the day sacred 
to Rama ; but feasting is lost upon me, for this is the ninth day of 
abstinence from dinner. Captain Waugh rejoined meyesteraay, 
looking very ill, and giving a poor account of my friends, especially 
Cary, who is sinking rapidly. He left them encamped at Bageet, the 

e iint of rendezvous in the Bunas where I shall join them to-morrow, 
e fouud me on my cltarpa^ (pallet), with some threescore leeches 
(which I had got from Mandelgurh) on my left side,f while I was 
attending to and noting down the oral reports of the Bhomias and 
Patels of the district, filled my tent, many remaining iu groupes 
outside. I notwithstanding got through the work to my satislac- 
tion.and have obtained a thorough insight into the agricultural details 
of this fine tract, which I may touch upon, if I am able, the first halt. 

* ^ mistake, Manpoora is not rightly placed in the map. 
t Enlargement of the spleen appears an invariable accompaniment of pro- 
tr.icted fever and agtie, arising from such causes as afflicted us. I could feel the 
spleen at the very pit of the stomach, as hard a.s a stone. The bleeding reduced 
it, a.s it did generally in niy case : for the leeches were enormous, and must 
have each drained half aii ounce of blood ; but I had only the clioice of 
them or the actual cautery, which w;is strongly recommended by my native 
friend^’ : of two evils I tlioic what appeared to me the least. 
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Mandelgui'h was rebuilt by a chief of the BMnote tribe, one of the 
ramifications of the Solanki or Chalook race, which furnished a 
splendid dynasty of kings to Anhulwarra (Nehrwalla) Patun, who 
ruled over the western maritime provinces of India from the tenth 
to the fourteenth century. They were of the great Takshac or 
Ophite race, which, with three other tribes, became converts to 
Brahrainism. The Bftlnote of Mandelgurh was a branch of the family 
which occupied Tonk-Thoda on the Bunas, recognized in their tradi- 
tional poems as Takshac, or, in the dialect, Takitpoora, ‘ city of the 
Takshac, or snake.’* Although tradition asserts that the Solanki of 
Thoda migrated from Patun during the religious wars in the twelfth 
century, it is more probable that the bri|peh fixed itself here during 
their progress from the north in search of settlements ; for, their 
genealogical creed assigns Lokote, in the Punj&h, as the ci-adle of 
their power. It is indeed a curious fact, amounting to demonstration 
of the Indo-Scythic origin of the Agnicula races, that they all lay 
claim to this northern origin, in spite of their entrance into the world 
through the medium of fire (agm) : in fiict, the glorious egotism of 
the Brahmin is never more conspicuous than when he asserts the 
superiority of the Chohans over the more ancient races of Suryaan'd 
Soma ; that “ these were bom of woman, but they were made by the 
' ‘ Brahmins a proof of conversion which requires no comment. In 
spite of this fabled birth at the fountain-head, the Anhuleoond of 
Aboo, tradition negatives the assumed pedigree of the Bi-ahmins,and 
brings them all from the north. Be this as it may, the branch which 
fixed itself at Mandelgurh gave its name to the tract, which is still 
recognized by some as Blilnote. The first possession the founder had 
was Larpoora, a town of great antiquity. He had in his semce a 
Bhil, named Mandoo, who, while guarding the sugar-pane fiem the 
wild hog, came upon one sound asleep. To ensure his aiTow piercing 
the animal, he began to sharpen it upon a stone ; aud, to his 
astonishment, found it transmute to gold. He repaired to his master, 
who returned with Mundoo, and found the stone, with the hog 
still asleep beside it ; but no sooner had he seized upon his prize, 
than BaralM disappeared. With the possession of the ^>aris-pijiUr, 
the ‘ philosopher’s stone,’ he raised the walb of Mandelgurh, which 
was so named after the fortunate Bhil. By an act of injustice 
to one of his subjects, he forieited Mandelgurh to a descendant. 
This subject was a Jogi, who had a mare of such extraordinary 
speed as to be able to run down an antelope. Whether the Bai- 
Dote prince thought the sport unsuitable to an ascetic we are not 
•told ; but he forcibly took away the mare. The Jogi complained to 
the king, who sent a force and expelled the Balnote from Mandel- 
gurh. and his descendants are petty Bhomias at Jawul and Kaeh- 
rode, retaining, though mei’e peasants, the distinctive title of Rao. 

* Tonk-Thoda is well worth visiting. The artist might fill a portfolio with 
architectural and mctaresque sketches. Moreover, topazes of a good quality are 
found in its hills. The sacred cave of Gokuma, celebrated in the history of the 
great Chohan king, Besildeo of Ajm6r, is also worth notice. 
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’I’lie numerous stories of kind, common tliroughout Rajwan-)!, 
.nccouniing for the foundation of many ancient places, may merely 
i-eeord, in this manner, the discovery of mineral wealtlr ; from the 
acquisition and the loss of which the legendary moralist has con- 
structed his tale. 

I discovered in the remains of a marble bdwari, or reservoir, at 
Kachowra, two large tablets, containing the pedigree of the Soianki 
family, which will requii-e time to decipher. Tradition, however, is 
busy with the name of Raja Bheera, and hia son Burrun of Anhul- 
warra, from whom many tribes branched off ; and although, from 
the first, only royal houses were founded, the other claims a greater 
celebrity from originating a heterogeneous breed, which descended 
into the third and fourth great classes, the Vaisya and Sudra. 
From him the Bhagairwal Mahajins, who became converts to the Jain 
faith, claim descent, aa well as the Gooiurs of Sonte-Katorioh, the 
Soondrs, or goldsmiths, of Bonkun ; the Bhil communities of Oguna- 
Panora (or Mdwar) ; and likewise those of Mow-Maidana, in Kotah. 
WhethevfromBuiTun and his degenerateoffspring originated the name 
of bu'iTun-sunkw’, applied to the mixed classes, I am not infoimed. 
The Bhagairwal is one of the “ twelve and a half (sdri bdra nydt) 
“ castes of Mahajins,” or mercantile tribes, subdivided into innumer- 
able families, the greater portion of whom profess the Jain creed, 
and nearly all are of Rajpoot ancestry : an important fact in the 
pedigree of this considerable part of the population. The lineal 
descendant of the Thoda Bao still resides at Bussie in a small village ; 
and two other btanelies, who held large possessions at Tliodri and 
Jehajpoor retain the villages of Mirchcaknaim and ButwaiTO, both 
in Cheetore ; they have preserved the title of Rao amidst all the 
revolutions that have deprived them of their estates ; nor would any 
prince of Rajwarra deem himself degraded by their alliance. Such 
is the virtue of pedigree in these regions. I should imagine that 
the Balnotes held of theRanas of Mewar,as Mandelgurh has been 
an integral portion of that state during the most fiourishing period 
of the Anhulwana dynasty, although the inscription of Cheetore 
savours of conquest ; in which case we have at once a solution of the 
question, and proof that the Balnote was inducted into Mandelgurli 
by his superior, Komarpil.* 

In S. 1755 (A.D. 1699), the tyrant Arungz^b granted Mandelgurh 
to the Rahtoi’e chief of Pisangun, named Doodaji, who subdivided it 
into allotments for his brethren, leaving no revenue for the duties of 
the civil administration and repairs of the castle. To remedy this, 
he imposed a tax, called ddotrd or dasotrd, or ‘ tenth’ of the net 
value of each harvest, upon his Bhomia brethren, \^’llen the Rana 
succeeded in expelling the royal ganison, he found it a work of some 
difficulty to get rid of the R^ffitore feudatories ; and he gave them 
regular 'pidtas for their estates, subject to the payment of dasotrA ; 
but as he found it led to interference, in the inspection of crops, and 


* See InKcriptioii. Vol. I. p. T 02 . 
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to fluctuation aiul appeals in bad seasons, lie commuted tlie tax fbr 
service of one hoi'seman and one foot-soldier for each five hundred 
rupees of rent, and a certain small sum annually to mark their 
tributary condition. 

In these times of turbulence, other impositions were laid on the 
Bhomias of his own kindred, the ^nawuts, Kanawuts, and 
Suktawuts, who established their rigiits with their swords when the 
district was subjected to the emperor. In the same manner as with 
the Rahtores, the Rana confirmed their acquisitions on the payment 
of certain fines called bhoni-butTm’, which were either hm-zkar and 
ti'iadld. or ‘ annual’ and ‘ triennial the first being levied from tlie 
holders of single villages, the latter from those who had more than 
one. Thus, Amergurli was fixed at two thousand five hundred 
rupees ; Ainuldoh, fifteen hundred ; Teentoro, thirteen hundred ; 
Jhoonjralo, fourteen hundred, &e., triennially, having obtained their 
lands by main force. They also, when Mandelgurh was threatened, 
would repair with their vassals and defend it during tm days at 
their own expense, after which they received rations from the state. 
There were vaiTous other fines collected from the Bhomia vassalage, 
such as lodama, or for the support of the Nakardiis (kettle- 
drummers), the mace, standard, and even the torch-bearers attached 
to each garrison. There was also kHiur-lcdiwr, for wood and foi-age, 
which has been elsewhere explained ; lial-barm, or ‘ plough-tax,’ and 
gh%am.ali, or ‘ pasturage,’ the rates of which are graduated, and vary 
in amount with the power of enforcing their collections. But owing 
to these circumstances, the best land in Mandelgurh belongs to the 
Bhomia chieftains. 

It was about this time, in the reign of Juggut Sing II, that 
Om^ Sing of Shahpoora had the grant of seventy-three vill^es in 
Mandelgum, one-fifth of the whole district, subject only to the fine 
of three thousand two hundred and fifty mpees annually for ghas- 
'nVxU, with five hundred more to the deputy governor, and two hun- 
dred to tlie Ckoudri, oi temtorial head of the district. In this 
lavish manner were estates disposed of. This family continued to 
liold it until S. 1843, when the minister Somji, in order to obtain 
his support during the Chondawut rebellion, gave him a formal 
acquittance for this service, and in addition to these lands, the two 
subordinate fiefs of Dangerraow and Borwah on the Plateau, and 
the rich estate of Ageoncha on the Khari ; in return for which, he 
exacted a stipulation to serve with four hundred horse ; a contract 
fulfilled only by one chief of the family, who fell leading his contin- 
gent at the battle of Oojein. His descendants seem to have claimed 
immunity on the score of his service ; and the present incumbent is 
a madman. Great changes, however, have recently been made in 
the condition of the Bliomias, and these desultory fines have all 
me^ed into a duty more accordant with the character of the Raj- 
poot : service in the ganusons of Mandelgurh and Jehajpoor, and 
a fixed annual sum from those who are too poor to command even a 
single horse. 
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Bageet, ISth, eight toiles. — A. lai'ge villas on the west of our own 
stream, the Bairis, coming from the Oodisagur. Our road lay over 
a rich soil, as usual overgrown with grass. Here I rejoined my 
sick friends, all very ill ; the Doctor better, but Cary in a very 
precarious condition. 

Birslabds, 191A. — The route over the most fertile plains of M^war ; 
but one continuous mass of jungle and rank grass. The Maharaja 
came out to meet me, a courteous, polished Rajpoot. He is of the 
Ranawut clan, descended from Eana Umra Sing, and the elder 
branch of the Shahpoora family. Both his father and grandfather 
fell defending the cause of Shah Jchan against the usurper Amng- 
zdb, which lo.st him his birthright ; but he has five villages left 
attached to Birslab&s. Encamped near the altars of his heroic 
ancestors. 

Anxiak, Slsl, six and a-half miles. — The route over a scene of 
desolation ; fine fields, fruitful of grass and ruins. Sent one of my 
Biahmins to the town of Akolah, two coss distant, and had several 
inscriptions copied ; they were all immunities or grants of privileges 
to the printers of that town, thence called Cheepd-cd-Akolah, to 
distinguish it from another of the same name. I baited at Birslah&s, 
received several visits, and held interesting convei'sations with the 
Maharaja ; but fever and ague leave the mind in a sony state. I 
can pay no attention to barometer or perambulator ; of the latter 
Baboo Moh^s keeps a diaiy, and on his intelligcnco I can depend. 

liamirgurh, lid. — This town belongs to Beerumdeo, Ranawut, 
the son of Dheeruj Sine, who was the chief adviser of the Saloom- 
bra princes in the rebellion of S. 1843, during which he obtained it. 
The present chief is an oaf, always intoxicated ; and as he did not 
discharge the hd&ris, or professional thieves in his service, on the 
j'etum of these days of peace, he was deprived of two towns 
amounting to seven thousand rupees annual rent. He ought, 
indeed, by the treaty of A. D. 1818, to have lost Hamirgurh.buthe 
contrived by various indirect means to elude it, and to retain this, 
one of the most thriving places in Mewar. It contains about eight 
liundred inhabited houses, tenanted chiefly by manufacturers of 
chintz and dofattia.or 'scarfs,’ such as are worn by all the 
pootnis. It has a fine lake, filled with a variety of wild duck, which 
live unmolested amidst the sangara and lotos. The more ancient 
name of this place is Bakrole, as I found by two inscriptions, which 
again furnish specimens of sumptuary legislation. 

Sednoh, 23d, eight miles and three furlongs. — We are now in the 
very, heart of Mewar, plains extending as fai- as the eye can reach. 
Traces of incipient prosperity are visible, but it will require years 
to repair the miscnief of the last quarter of a century. Passed 
through Ojhanoh, Amlee, Nereoh — all sun’cndered in consequence 
ot the treaty of A.D. 1818 : the last-mentioned, together with Seanoh, 
from the “ Red Riever,” as we have nicknamed the chieftain of 
Bhadaisir. The pro.?pect from this ground is superb ; the Oodipoor 
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hills in the distance; those of Poor’h and Goorlali, with their cupo- 
las, on our right ; the fantastic peak of Buri-uk rising insulated 
fi'oin the plain. We are now approaching a place of rest, which we 
all much require ; though I fear Cary’s will be one of perpetuity. 
Saw a beautiful ilii-age {see-hote) this morning, the certain harbinger 
of the cold season. The ridge of Poor’h underwent a thousand trans- 
formations, and the pinnacle of BuiTuk was crowned with a multi- 
tude of spires. There is not a more delightful relaxation than to 
watch the changes of these evanescent objects, emblems of our 
own ephemeral condition. This was the first really cold morning. 
The yitnc/taet, or elders of Poor’h, with seveial ofthe most respect- 
able inhabitants to the number of fifty, came all this way to see 
mo, and testify their happiness and gratitude ! Is there another 
nook in the earth where such a principle is professed, much 
less acted on ’ Hear their spokesman’s reply to my question, “ why 
“ did they take the trouble to come so far from home ?” I give it 
verbati/ni : “ Our town had not two hundred inhabited dwellings 
'■ when you came amongst us ; now there are twelve hundred : the 

Rana is our sovereign, but you are to us next to PwnrUswar (the 
“ Almighty) ; our fields are thriving, trade is reviving, and we have 
" not been molested even for the wedding-portion.* We are happy, 

and wo have come to tell you so ; and what is five coss, or five 
‘'hundred, to what you have done for us?” All very true, my 
friends, if you think so. After a little wholesome advice to keep 
party feuds from the good town of Poor’h, they took leave, to return 
their ten miles on foot. 

Since the town council left me, I have been kept until half-past 
seven by the Bdbd of Mungrope, and the T’hakoor of Rawurdoh, 
whose son I redeemed from captivity in tbe fortress of Ajradr. Worn 
out ; but what is to be done ? It is impossible to deny one’s self to 
chiefs who have also come miles from the best motives. Now for 
coffee and the clui‘>‘pdi. 

Rasvi^, 23d October. — The direct or usual route is thirteen and 
a-half miles, but as I made a circuit by Morowlee, it was fifteen. 
Had I taken the common route, I should have followed the Bunas 
the whole way ; as it was, for the last half I skirted its low banks, 
its limpid stream flowing gently to the north-east. Found the 
cultivation considerably inci-eased compared with last year ; but it 
is still a desert, overgrown with grass and brushwood, in which these 
little cultivated oases are “few and far between.” Morowlee was 
thriving in the midst of ruin, with fifty-seven ploughs at work ; 
there were but twelve when I entered Mdwar. Rasmy has also 
seventy families instead of the twenty I found ; and in a few years 
I hope to see tljcm gi-eatiy increased. We had some delicious trout 
from the Bunas, some of them equal to what we caught last year at 

• When the Rana was about celebrating simultaneously the marriage of two 
daughters and a grand-daughter to the princes of Jessulmir, Bikanir, and 
Kisnenguth, his subjects were called on for the “tenth.” 
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Pohoua, the largest of wliich 'weighed seventy-three rupees, or about 
two pounds, and near seventeen inches long by nine in girth. My 
friend Tom David Sfceuart was more successful than we were in 
getting them to rise at the fly ; in revenge we took them, un.sports- 
jnanlike, in a net This appeai-s to be the season for eating them. 

Rasmy is a place of considerable intere.st, and tradition is at -work 
to establish its antiquity, connecting it with the name of Raja Chund ; 
but whether the Primdr of Chunderavati, or the Chohan of Abha- 
nair, I cannot learn. There were vestiges of past days ; but even 
in these regions, where to a certain extent they respect antiquity, I 
find the ruined temples are de.s])oiled, and appropriated to modern 
fabrics. Amongst the groves of Rasmy I found some fiagments of 
patriarchal legislation, prohibiting “ the ladies from cairying away 
'• under their gliagm (petticoats) any portion of tlie sad, or village- 
“ feast !” I also discovered a tablet raised by the collective inhabi- 
tants of Rasmy, which well illustrates the truth, tliat they had 
always some resort against oppression. It runs as follows ; “ Written 
“ by the merchants, bankers, printers, and assembled j'luncluxet of 
“• R^my — Whereas the collector of town-duties oppressed the 
" merchant by name Pakur, and exacted exorbitant duties on grain 
" and reza (unbleached cloth), for which he abandoned the place ; 

but the government-ofReer having forsworn all such conduct for the 
“ future, and prevailed on him to i-eturn, and having talcen the go<l 
“ to witness — we, the assembled punch, have set up tliis stone t<> 
“ record it. Asiir the 3d, S. 1819." 

Fourteen years have elapsed since Ifii-stput ray foot in Mewar, 
ns a subaltern of the Resident's* escort, when it passed through 
Rasmy. Since tiiat period, my wliole thoughts have been occupied 
with her history and that of her neighboms. 

Jassmok, 24</i ; distance fourteen miles, but not above twelve 
direct. — This in past times was a township of celebrity, and in the 
heart of the finest soil in India, with water at hand ; but it had not 
a single habitation when we entered the country; now, it has eighty 
families. Our way for fourteen miles was through one wide waste of 
untrodden ])lain ; the Bunas continued our companion half way, 
when she departed for Guloond to our riglit. Saw many inscriptions, 
of which we shall give an account hereafter. Passed the copper- 
mines of Dureeba ; but they are filled with water, and the miners 
are all dead. 

25di ; distance twelve and a-half miles by the direct route 
through Loneroh ; but I made a circuit to visit the celebrated field 
of battle between Rawul Samarsi, of Cheetore, and Bhola Bhcem, of 
Anhulwarra Patun, recorded by the bard Chund in his Rdsd. This 
magnificent plain, like all the rest of this once garden of M^war, is 
overgrown with the kesoola or plds, and lofty rank grass ; and the 
sole circumstance by which it is kno-wn is the site. I'he bard 


My efteeratd friend. Mr. Grienie Mercer, of .M®vi-^bajik 
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describes t!ie battle as having occun-ed in KhSt-Kwraim, or field of 
Kuraiia, and that the Solanki, on his defeat, retreated across the river, 
meaning the Bairis, which is a few miles to the south. A little way 
from hence is the Sungum, or point of junction of the Bairis and 
Bunas, which, with a third small stream, forms a inveni ; at their 
point of confluence there is an altar to Mahadeo. 

At Kuraira there is a temple of some celebrity, dedicated to the 
twenty-third of the Jain apostles, Parswanat’h. I found several 
iuscviptioDS recording its foundation in S. 11 . . , and several from 1300 
to 1350. We must supply the figures wanting in the first. The 
priests are poor and ignorant ; but they Are transcribing its history, 
and such as it is it shall be given. The temple is imposing, and 
though evidently erected in the decline oftheaada.raay be considered 
a good specimen for the twelfth century. It consists of two 
domes, supported by numerous massive columns of a species of 

¥ orphyiy, of close texture, excessively hard, and taking a fine polish, 
he capitals of the columns are filled with Jain figures of their pon- 
tiffs. The domes ore of nearly equal diameters, about thirty feet 
each, and about forty in height ; under the further one is the sanc- 
tum of Parswa, and the other within the votaries. ' There is a splen- 
did colonnaded vestibule at the entrance, rich^ sculptured, wliich 
gives a very grand appearance to the whole edifice ; but it stands in 
the midst of desolation. ' Even thirty years ago, tliese plains were 
covered with crops oijo&r, in which an elephant would have been 
lost ; now there is scarcely the trace of a footpath, and with some 
difiiculty did I make way in ray palki (for I am'unable to mount 
my horse) through the high grass which completely overtopped it, 
and the hahool trees, the thorns of which annoyed us. Kuraira, 
which formerly contained six hundred houses, has now only sixty ; 
and more than half of these have been built since we came amongst 
them. The damsels of Kuraira came out to welcome me with the 
‘ .song of joy,’ and bringing water. The distance is seven miles from 
Rasmy to feuiuira, and nine thence to SunwfLr. The latter belongs 
to one of the infants (bdbda) of Mewar, the Mahiaja Dowlet Sing, 
now killehdar or commandant of Komulm^r. This chief town of the 
estate of my Mend the Mahraja is but small, and in no flourishing 
condition. There is a small fort, in which he contrived to maintain 
himself against the savage bands who long prowled over the coun- 
try. — Transcribed an Inscription, and found it to be the abolition of 
a monopoly of tobacco, dated S. 1826. 

Mdcndei, 26</t, seven and a-half miles. — As usual, all was bai-ren 
between Sunw&r and M&owlee ; though at each are the traces of 
reviving industry. This was formerly a considerable town, and rated 
in the books at seven thousand rupees’ annual rent ; but now it 3 rields 
not seven hundred. Its population consists of about eighty families 
of all classes, half of which nave been recalled from their long exile 
in Malwa and Candeish, and have already given a new aspect to 
Mowlee in its sugar-canes. Her highness’ steward, however, is not 
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one of the faithful. There is a very fine hawan, or reservoir, of coarse 
marble, constructed by Baeji Raj, ‘ the royal mother’ of the present 
Kana and his sister, in whose appanage it is. — An inscription, dated 
S. 1737, recorded an ordinance in favour of the Jains, that “ the 
“ oil-mill of MHowlee should not work on the four rainy months in 
order to lessen the destruction of animal life, 

Heights of Toos and Mairta, 27th, fourteen miles and a-half. — At 
length there is an end to our disastrous journey ; and from this 
ground I stir not again, till I start for Samaodra (the sea), 
to embark for the land of my sires. Our route, as usual, over 
desolate fields, doubly striking as we passed the hunting-seats 
of Nahra-Muggra, or ‘ tiger mount.’ Bajrflj, the royal steed, who 
seemed instinctively to know he was at the end of his journey, 
was unwilling to quit the path and his companions, when 1 
urged him to pick his way amidst the ruined palace of the Baruus, 
where, without metaphor, “ the owl stands sentinel and which 
was crumbling into and choking up the Bhamuni, whose monoton- 
ous murmur over these impediments increased the melancholy sen- 
sations which arose on beholding such a scene. Eveiy year is aiding 
its rapid decay, and vegetation, fixing itself everywhere, rends its 
walls asunder, The range of stabling for thirty horses, all of stone, 
even to the mangers, is one extensive ruin. It was on this spot, 
according to thochronicles, that the sageHarit bestowed the enchanted 
blade upon the great sire of the ^esodiaa, eleven centuries ago ; 
but they have run their career, and the problem remains to be solved, 
whether they have to commence a new course, or proceed in the 
same ratio of decay as the palace of the tiger-mount. Thewal]> 
around this royal preserve no longer serve to keep the game from 
orowling where they please. A noble boar crossed our path, but 
luid no pursuers ; ‘ our blood was cold \ we wanted rest. As we 
approached our old ground, my neighbours of Mairta and villages 
.adjacent poured out to welcome our return, preceded by the dholiof 
Toos and his huge kettle-drum, and the fair, bearing their lootas, or 
brazen vessels with water, chaunted the usual strain of welcome. I 
dropped a piece of silver into each as I passed, .and hastened to rest 
my wearied limbs. 

Poor Cary will never march again ! Life is almost extinct, and all 
of us are but the ghosts of what we were. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

T)i£ antlior obliged lo take ajournty to BoondU — Came 0 / tlte J'}ume!/.~Suddeii 
death of ike Itao Ref a, who l^t hie son to die autkofa care.—Tke cholera mor- 
bus, or murri,— /<« ravages. — Carious expedient to exclude it from Kotak and 
Boondi.—Bad vieather.— Death of the author's elephant.— Pohona.—BkU- 
tuarra.—Gratifging reception, of the author. — State of the tovni contrasted with 
fs former condition.— Projects for its fartlur improvenunU— Reflexions on its 
rise.—Jehajpoor.—DiflknlHes of the road.— Arrival at BoondU— The aspect 
of the court.— Interview with the young Rao Raja. — Attentions paid to the 
author. 

Oodipoor, July 1821. — When I concluded the narrative of my jour- 
ney in October last year, I had no expectation tliat I shouicl ever put 
my foot in the stirrup again, except en route to Bombay, in order to 
embark for Old England; but ‘houhdr!' as my Rajpoot friends 
exclaim, with a sigh, when an invincible destiny opposes their inten- 
tions. 1 had only awaited the terminationof the monsoon to remove 
the wreck of a once robust frame to a luore wnial clime ; and now 
it will remain to be proved whether ray worthy friend Duncan’s pro- 
phecy — ‘‘you must die, if you stay here six months more” — will be 
fulfilled. Poor Cary lies entombed on the heights of Mairta ; the 
doctor himself is just going off to the Cape, half-dead from' the Kotah 
fever ; and, as if that were not enough, the narooa, or Guinea- worm, 
has blanched his cheek and made him a cripple. My cousin, Captain 
Waugh, is at Kotah, depressed by a continuance of the same umwA'ia,. 
and a few days I again start eoius, in the midst of the monsoon, for 
Harouti. 

A few days ago I received an express from Boondi, announcing the 
sudden death of my estimable friend, the Rao Raja, who in his last 
moments nominated me guardian of his infant son, and charged me 
to watch over his welfare and that of Boondi. The more formal let- 
ter of the minister was accompanied by one from the Rani, mother 
of the young prince, from whom also, or in his name, I had a few 
lines, both seconding the bequest of the dying prince, and reminding 
me of the dangers of a minority, and the elements by which they 
were surrounded. The appeal was irresistible, and the equipage was 
ordered out for immediate departure to Mairta, and thence to Mftow- 
lee, twenty-five miles distant, where I should join them. 

The Baja fell a victim to murri, the emphatic appellation of 
cholera, which has now been wasting these regions since 1817. They 
might well say that, if at this impo^nt period in their history, we 
destroyed the demon of rapine, which had so long preyed upon their 
repose, we had in lieu of it, introduced death amongst them, for such 
is the interpretation of murri.* It was in our armies that this 
disease first appeared in northern India ; and although for some time 
we flattered ourselves that it was only the intemperate, the ill-fed. 


* From the Sanscrit mri, ‘ to die.’ 
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or ill-clothed, that fell victims to it, we soon discovered tirat murri 
was no respecter of persons, and that the prince and the peasant, 
theEuropeanand the native, the robust and the weak, the well-fed and 
the abstinent, were alike subject to her inSuence. I can number 
four intimate friends, my brotiier officers, who were snatched away 
in the very prime of life by this disease ; and in the states under my 
political control, it assailed in two instances, the palace : the Oodi- 
poor prince recovered, but the Boondi Rao’s time was come. He con- 
ducted himself most heroically, and in the midst of the most dreadful 
torture with which the human frame can be afflicted, he never lost hU 
self-possession, but in every interval of suffering, conversed upon the 
affairs of his little dominion, giving the fullest instructions for the 
future with composure. He particularly desired that none of his 
wives should mount the pyre with his corpse ; and tliat as soon as 
he ceased to breathe, I should be invited to Boondi ; for that “ he 
“ left Zalji (an endearing epithet to children) in my lap.” It was only 
during our last journey through Boondi, that I was amused with my 
friend's expedient to keep “death" out of his capital, and which I 
omitted to mention, as likewise the old Regent's mode of getting rid 
of this unwelcome visitor in Kotah ; nor should they be separated. 
Having assembled the Brahmins, astrologers, and those versed in 
incantations, a grand rite was got up. sacrifice made, and a solemn 
decree of desvatio, or banishment, was pronounced against muiri 
Accordingly, an equipage was prepared for her, decorated with fune- 
ral emblems, paintM black and di-awn by double team of black oxen ; 
bi^ of grain, also black, were put into the vehicle, that the lady 
might not go forth without food, and driven by a man in sable vest- 
ments, followed by the yells of the populace. Hfuni was deported 
across the Chumbul, with the commands of the priests that she 
should never set foot again in Kotah. No sooner did my deceased 
friend hear of her expulsion from that capital, and being placed eii che- 
min for Boondi, than the wise men of thiscity were called on to provide 
means to keep her from entering therein. Accordingly, all the water 
of the Ganges at hand was in requisition, an earthen vessel was placed 
over the southern portal, from which the sacred water was continually 
dripping, and against which no evil could prevail Whether my 
friend’s supply of the holy water failed, or Jl/um disregarded suci 
opposition, she reached his palace.* 


* I have in other parts of my work touched upon this terrific scouree, from 
whii^ it will be seen that it is well known throughout India under the same 
appellation : and it is not one of the least curious results of my endeavour to 
prove that the Hindiis had historical documents, that by their means I am 
enabled to trace this disease ravaging India nearly two centuries ago. At page 
59, it is thus described in the Annals of Marwar : “ This, the sdcd (putting a 
garrison to the sword) of Sojut, was when S. 1737 ended, and S. 1738, or A. D. 

1681-2, commenced, when the sword and mirri (pestilence) united to clear the 
“land.” Orme, in his fragments, mentions a similar disease in A.D. 1684, 
raging in the peninsula of India, and sweeping off five hundred daily in the 
impenal camp at Goa ; and again, in the Annals of Mcwar, Vol. I, p, 332, it is 
described in the most {rightful colours, as ravaging that country twenty years 
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Pcnmali, or Pokona, July 25th . — Yesterday was a day of disaster : 
I left the capital amidst toiTents of rain, and between Mairta and 
ilAowlee found my best elephant lying dead ; the long and sudden 
march, and too heavy a load, had destroyed the fine animal. It was 
lather ominous to lose the emblem of wisdom in the outset of this 
journey. We passed a most uncomfortable day, and still more 
uncomfortable night, for a strong gale forced up the tent-pins 
from the clay soil, and brought down the tent over my eai-s. I had 
an escape from the pole, pait of which I propped under the fly to 
keep me from suffocation. Around me were nothing but yells of 
distress, half laughable, half serious ; horses loose, and camels roaring 
in discordant gutturals. We were glad long before dawn to pack up 
our chattels, Sioroughly soaked, and consequently double weight, 
and begin moving for Pohona, where we are promised a little repose. 
1 have taken this route as it is the last occasion I shall have to visit 
the work of my own hands, the mart of Bhilwarra. Pohona is or 
was a place of some value ; but the Brahmins, through the influence 
of the Rana’s sister, had got it by means of a forged grant, and 
abided by the privileges of their order. But fortunately they abused 
the right of sanctua^, in giving protection to a thief and assassin 
from interested motives ; consequently, the penalty of resumption 
was incurred, and we hope to sufier no other ill-effects than Cnand 
Bad’s displeasure. 

Bhiltmrra, July 2Btk. — Varilna, the/ttpifer plutdalis of theHindu, 
has been most complaisant, and for two days has stopped up all the 
" bottles of heaven/ and 1 made my triumphal entry into our good 
town of BhQwarra, on one of those days which are peculiarly splendid 
in the monsoon, when the sun deigns to emerge from behind the 
clouds. 

My reception was quite Asiatic ; the entire population, headed by 
t he chief merchants, and preceded by the damsels with the ktiUm, 
advanced full a mile to meet and conduct me to a town which, a few 
years ago, had not one inhabited dwelling. I passed through the 

before, or in S. 1717 (A.D. 1661) ; so that in the space of twentyyears, we have 
it described in the peninsula, in the desert of India, and in the plains of Central 
fiidia ; and wbat will appear not the least sin^lar part of the history of this 
distemper, so analogous to the present date, r^ut the intermediate time of 
these extreme periods, that is about A.D. 1669, a similar disease was raging in 
England. I have no doubt that other traces of the disorder may appear in the 
chronicles of their bards, or in Mahomedan writers, judging from these incideu* 
fal notices, which might never have attracted attention h£i not mtirri come 
to our own doors. I nave had many patients dyinff about me, but no man 
ever dreamed of contagion ; to propagate whiefi opinion, and scare us from .ill 
the sympathies of life, without proof absolutely demonstrative, is, to say the 
least, highly censurable. There is enough of self in this laud of ultra civilisa- 
tion, without drawing a cordon sanitaire round every individual. The 
Oodipoor prince was the first person seized with the disease in that capital : 
a proof to me, ^inst all the faculty, that to other causes than personal 
comruunication its influence must be ascribed. I wiU not repeat the treatment 
in this ease (see p. 59), which may deserve notice, though prescribed by the 
uninitiated. 
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main street, surrounded by its wealthy occupants, who had suspended 
over the projecting awnings the most costly silks, brocades, and other 
finery, to do honour to one whom they esteemed their benefactor, 
and having conducted me to my tent, left me to breakfast, and 
returned in the afternoon. As the tent would not contain a tenth of 
the visitors, I had its wails removed, and all were welcome to enter 
who could. Every moment I expected to see it fall upon us, as there 
were hundreds of hands at each rope, swaying it in every direction, 
in their eagerness to see what was going on within between the 
sakeb and the nuncliaet ofboth sects, Oswal and Mahesri, or Jain and 
Vishnuv^. We talked over many plans for the future benefit of the 
town ; of further reducing the duties, and giving additional freedom 
to the transit-trade. I offered, in the Rana’s name, to expend the 
next two years’ income on a circumvallation for the protection of the 
town ; which, for many good reasons, they refused ; and principally, 
that it would be a cheek on that very freedom it was my desire they 
should enjoy, as it would prevent uninterrupted ingress and egress. 
I, however, sent for the chiefs, to whom, with their quotas, wa.-i 
confided the duty of guarding this town, and before the assembled 
groupes explained the necessity of preventing any complaints from 
want of due vigilance, and told them they were to be in lieu of walLs 
to Bhilwaira. My good friends having no inclination to retire, I sent 
for the presents I intended for the hc^s of the sectarian merchants, 
with the utr-pdn (that most convenient mode of hinting to a friend 
that you are tir^ of him), and they departed with a thou.sand 
blessings, and prayers for the perpetuity of our raj. 

Bhilwam is perhaps the most conspicuous instance in all India of 
the change which our predominant influence has effected in four 
short years; and to many it must appear almost miraculous that, 
within that period, a gi'eat commereiai mart should be established, 
and three thousand houses, twelve hundred of which are those of 
merchants or artismns, be made habitable, the principal street being 
entirely rebuilt; that goods of all countries shduld be found there ; 
bills of exchange to any amount, and on any city in India, obtained, 
and that all should be systematically organized, as if it had been 
the silent growth of ages. To me it afforded another convincing 
proof, in addition to the many I have had, of the tenacity and 
indestructibility of the institutions in these regions, and that very 
little skill is requisite to evoke order and prosperity out of con- 
fusion and distress. I have no hesitation in saying that, were it not 
now time to withdraw from interference in the internal concerns of 
M^war, the machine of government having been once inoi'o put into 
action, with proper management this place might become the chief 
mart of Rajpootana, and ten thousand houses would soon find 
inliabitaiiw ; such are its local capabilities as an entrepot. But while 
I indulge this belief, I should at the same time feai' that the rigid 
impartiaiicy, which has prevented the quarrels of the sectarian 
traders from affecting the geneml weal,, would be lost sight of in the 

S'* 
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apathy and intrigue wlucli are by no means banished from thu 
councils of the capital. 

I bade a last farewell toBhilwarraand its inhabitants, with pvaycK 
for the welfare of both. 

Bhikvarra, iStk . — Though pressed for time, and the weather had 
again become bad, I could not resist the kind cnti-eaties of the 
people of Bhilwan-a that I would halt one more day amongst them ; 
and albeit neither my health nor occupations admitted of my being 
the lion to the good traders of the city without inconvenience, the 
slight personal sacrifice was amply repaid by the more intimate 
acquaintance I gained with men belonging to every region of 
Rajwaria. 

Jeliaj-poo^-, 20t/(.. — This was a long march in a torrent of rain, the 
country flooded, and roads cut up; and although I have not 
ineominoded myself with much baggage, the little I have is in a 
wretched plight. The crockery-bearer fell with his load, and 
smashed the contents, Passed over the cncamping-ground of last 
year, and bestowed a transient thought upon the scene enacted 
rhere. I was equally near ‘ the brink' this spring. The Rana had 
stopped the 'iia/karra, and many a rupee’s-worth of iwur (safimn) 
was promised to the divinities both of the Jains and Vishnuvis 
for my recovery, lly kinsman, Captain Waugh, was admitted, 
after many days’ 6Xclu.sion, to take a last adieu ; but I told the 
doctor I was sure he was m'ong ; and hero I am, bound for the same 
scenes of misery from which I so lately escaped, and under which 
several of my establishment, besides poor Cary, have succumbed. 

BooiuU, SOtft. — Another fatiguing march brought us to the con- 
clusion of our journey ; and notwithstanding a deluge of nvin, wo 
were met three miles from the city by the minister and tlie jirincipal 
chiefs, witii whom an interchange of huml-yeeH (embracing) took 
pluco in spite of the raging elements. All preceded to announce our 
apju-oacii. but my faifljful old friend, the Maharaja Bickramajeet, 
wliosc plain and downrigiit honesty in all that appertains to his 
master’.s house has won my warmest regard. He rode by my side, 
and told me of the changes that had taken place, of the dangers of 
tlic young Ram Sing fi'om tiie interested views of those who affected 
the semblance of devotion ; “ but,” observed the veteran, “ you know 

us ail. and will trust no individual with too much authority.” He 
could speak thus without fear of being misunderstood, for no 
persuasion would have induced him to enter into their cabals, or 
compromise hi.s trust of watching over the personal safety of his 
iuiitnt prince ; though without any ostensible post or character save 
that proud title— which was ascribed to him by all parties — ‘ the 
loyal Bickramajeet.’ 

Tlic beauties of the scenery passed unheeded, and have already 
licen sufficiently described, though there is novelty in every point 
of view from which the fairy palace is seen ; and as it burnt upon us 
this morning, a momentary gleam, passing over its gilded pinnacle.- 
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displayed its varied outline, which has rapidly immerged into the 
giooiii that hung over it, aceoi-ding well with the chaiacter of its 
inmates. A-s it was my policy to demonstrate, by the rapidity of my 
movements (which had brought me in six days at such a season 
from Oodipoorto Boondi), how much the British government had at 
lieart the welfaia of its young prince, I hastened to the palace in 
my travelling costume, to pay my respects, wishing to get over the 
fomal visit of condolence on the Ios.s tlie prince had sustained. 

I found the young chief and his brother, GopsLlSing, surrounded by 
a most respectable court, though, asl pa.ssed along the line of retainers 
occupying each side of the long colonnaded ^ra-duvri, I could 
perceive looks of deep anxiety and expectation blended with those 
of welcome. Notwithstanding the forms of mourning must destroy 
much of the sympathy with grief, there is something in tlie settled 
composure of feature of an assembly like this, convened to receive 
tlie condolence of a stranger who felt for the loss in which he was 
called to sympathize, that fixes the mind. Although I was familiar 
with the rite oimdiim, wliicli, since the days of “ David, who sent 
“ to comfort Hanum, son of the king of tlie children of Ammon, when 
" his father died,” is generally one of* the mockerie.sofwoe,’ its ordi- 
nary character was changed on this occasion, wlien we met to 
deplore the loss of the chief of all the Haras. 

I expressed the feelings which the late event had excited in me, 
in which, I observed, the most noble the governor-general would 
participate ; adding that it ^vas a consolation to find so' much 
promise in his successor, during wliose minority his lordship 
would be in the place of a father to him in all that concernerl 
his welfare; and that in thus .speedily fulfliling the obligations of 
public duty and f'riend.ship to the will of his deceased parent, I but 
evinced the deep interest my government had in the rising prospority 
of Boondi ; that, thank God, the time was past when a minority 
could endanger his welfare, as it would only redouble the anxiety 
and vigilance of my government; with much more to the same 
piirpoit, which it is unnecessaiy to repeat. The young prince replied 
with great propriety of manner and speech, concluding thu.s : “My 
■' father left me in your lap; he confided my well-being to your 
'■ hands.” After a few remarks to the chiefs, I repaired to the 
residence prepared for me at no great distance from the palace. 
Here I found all my wants supplied and my comforts most carefully 
studied ; and scarcely had I changed ray garments, when a sumptuous 
dinner was announced, sent by the queen-mother, who in order to do 
more honour had ordered a Brahmin to precede it, sprinkling the 
road with holy-water to prevent the approach of evil ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

<'tremo)i</ of fiAj-tUae, or inavjaratiort. — Ptrsonal qiiaUiiei of ike Rao iiaju 
tindhis brothers. — Theioislallatioa. — The tilac^rii made by the author,asrepre- 
.■<entative of the British gooernment.— Ceremonies.— Message from the queen- 
1 , iother.—Balwml Rao, of Goler<ih.—The Bohora, or chief miimlti-.—Pouitr 
and dispasiiion of iloesetwo — Arrangements made by the author.~. 

Interview and conversation with the Rani. — Literary and historical researches 
of the author. — Revenues of Boondi.~Jts prospects.— Departure for Kotah.— 
Condition of the junior branches of the Haras. — Rowtah.— Grand hunts >» 
llaro-uti. 

August the 5fh. — 'I’he cereinoiiy of R&j-tilac, or inauguration of 
the young Rao Raja, had been postponed as soon as the Ranl-niother 
heard of my intention to come to Boondl, and as the joyous “ third 
" of Sawun,” Sawun-ca-teej, was at hand, it was fixed for the day 
following that festival. As the interval between the display of grief 
and the expression of joy is short in these states, it would have 
been inauspicious to mingle aught of gloom with this most celebrated 
of all the festivals of tho Haras, in which the whole city partakes. 
The queen-mother sent a message to request that I would accompany 
her son in the procession of the teej, with which invitation I most 
willingly complied ; and she also informed me that it was the custom 
of Rajwarra, tor the nearest of kin, or some neighbouring prince, on 
such occasions, to entreat the mourner, at the termination of the 
twelve days of nidtim, to dispense with its emblems. Accordingly, 
I prepared a coloured dress, with a turban and a jewelled sirpiish, 
which I sent, with a request that the prince woiild “ put aside the 
" white turban.” In compliance with this, he appeared in these 
vestments in public, and I accompanied him to the ancient palace in 
old BoondS, where all public festivities are still held. 

The young prince of the Hai-as is named Ram Sing, after one of 
the invincibles of this race, who sealed his loyalty with his life on 
the field of Dholpoor. He is now in his eleventh year, fair, and with 
a lively, intelligent cast of face, and a sedateness of demeanour which, 
at his ^e, is only to be seen in the east. GopS,l Sing, his brother, 
by a diferent mother, is a few months younger, very intelligent, and 
in person slight, fair, and somewhat marked with the small-pox 
There is a third boy, about four, who, although illegitimate, was 
brought up with equal regard, but now he will have no consideration. 

The cavalcade was numerous and imposing ; the chiefs and their 
retainers well-mounted, their equipments all new for the occasion, 
and the inhabitants in their best apparel, created a spectacle which 
was quite exhilarating, and which Boondi had not witnessed for a 
century ; indeed, I should hardly have supposed it possible that four 
years could have produced such a change in the general appearance 
or numbers of the population. After remaining a few minutes, I 
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took leave, that I might impose no restraint on the mirth which tlie 
day produces.* 

The next day was appointed for the installation. Captain Waugh, 
who had been sent from Oodipoor to Kotah in DecenilDer last, when 
the troubles of that state broke out afresh, joined me this day in 
order to be present at the ceremony, though he was in wretched 
health from the peculiar insalubrity of Kotah at this time of the 
year. We proceeded to the Rijmalil, where all the sons of Dewa- 
Bango have been anointed. Every avenue through which we passed 
was crowded with well-dressed people, who gave us hearty cheers of 
congratulation as we went along, and seemed to participate in the 
feeling evinced towards their young prince by the representa- 
tive of the protecting power. The courts below and around the 
palace were in like manner filled with the Kara retainers, who 
rent the air with Jy ! Jy ! as we dismounted. There was a veiy full 
assembl^e within, where the young Raja was undergoing purification 
by the priests ; hut we found his brother the Maharaja Gopill Sing, 
Bulwunt Sing of Goterah, the first noble of Boondi, the chiefs of 
Kaprain and Thana, old Bickramajeet, and likewise the venerable 
chief of Doogarie (son of Sriji), grand-uncle of the young prince, who 
had witness^ all the revolutions which the country undergone, 
and could appreciate the existing repose. It was gratifying to near 
this ancient, who could remember both periods of prosperity, thank 
Parm^war that he had lived to see the restoration of his country’s 
independence. In this manner wo had some interesting conversation, 
while sacrifice and purification were going on in the adjoining apart- 
ment. When this was over, I was instructed to bring the young 
Raja forth and lead him to a temporary ‘ cushion of state,’ when a 
new ronnd of religious ceremonies took place, terminating with hi.s 
re-election of the family Purohit and Beaa, by marking their fore- 
heads with the tilao : which ordination entitled them to put the 
unction upon the prince’s, denoting the “ divine right” by which he 
was in future to rule the Haras. The young prince went through a 
multitude of propitiatory rites with singular accuracy and self-pos- 
session ; and when they were over, the assembly rose. I was tneii 
requested to conduct him to the gadi, placed in an elevated balcony 
overlooking the external court and a great part of the town ; and it 
being too high for the young prince to reach, I laised him to it The 
officiating priest now brought the vessel containing the unction, 
composed of sandal-wood powder and aromatic oils, into which I 
dipped the middle finger of iny right hand, and made the ti^oconhis 
for^ead. I then girt him with the sword, and congratulated him 
in the name of my government, declaring aloud, that all might hear, 
that the British government would never cease to feel a deep interest 
in all that concerned the welfare of Boondi and the young prince’s 
family. Shouts of approbation burst from the immense crowds who 
thronged the palace, all in their gayest attire, while every valley 


‘ the description of the Tofi. Ynl. T. p, 497. 
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re-echoed tbe sound of the cannou from the citadel of Tarragurh. I 
then pat on the jewels, consisting of svi'p^h, or aigrette, which! 
bouna round his turban, a necklace of pearls, and bracelets, with 
twenty-one s/tieWs (the tray of a Rajpoot) of shawls, brocades, and 
fine clothes. An elephant and two handsome horses, richly capari- 
soned, the one having silver, the other silver-gilt ornaments, with 
embroidered velvet s^dle-eloths, were then led into the centre of 
the court under the balcony, a Uielat befitting the dignity both of 
the giver and the receiver. Having gone through this form, in 
which I was prompted by my old friend the Maharaja Bickramajeet, 
and paid my individual congratulations as the friend of his father 
and iiis personal guardian, I withdrew to make room for the chiefs, 
heads of clans, to perform the like round of ceremonies; for making 
the tiiac, they at the same time acknowledge his accession and their 
own homage and fealty. I was joined by Gopal Sing, the prince's 
brother, who artlessly told me that he liad no protector but myself ; 
and the chiefs, as they returned from the ceremony, came and con- 
gratulated mo on the part I had taken in a rite which so nearly touched 
them all ; individually presenting their to me as the repre- 

sentative of the pai'amount powei\ I then made my salutation to the 
prince and the assembly of tiie Haras, and i-eturned. The Rao Raja 
afterwards proceeded with his cavalcade to all the shidn&s in this 
city and Sitoor, to make his offerings. 

The next day, I received a messa^ from the queen-mother with 
her blessing {asees), intimating her surprise that I had yet sent no 
special deputation to her, to comfort her under her affliction, and to 
give a pledge for her own and her child's protection ; and that 
although on this point she could feel no distrust, a direct communi- 
cation would be satisfactory. In reply, I urged that it was from 
delicacy alone I had erred, and that I only awaited the intimation 
that it would be agreeable, though she would see the embarras- 
ment attending such a step, more especially as I never employed my 
own servants when I could command the services of the ministers ; 
and that as I feared to give umbrage by selecting any one of them, if 
she would receive the four, I wouW send with them a confidential 
servant, the akbarnuvees or news- writer, as the beai'er of my mes- 
sage. Her anxiety was not without good grounds ; the elements of 
disorder, though subdued, were not crushed, and she dreaded the 
ambition and turbulence of the senior noble, Bulwunt Rao of Goterah, 
who had proved a thorn in the side of the late Raja throughout his 
life. This audacious but gallant Rajpoot, about twelve years before, 
had stormed and taken Nynwa, one of the chief castles of Boondl, 
in the &ce of day, and defeated with great slaughter many attempts 
to retake it, still holding it in spite of his prince, and trusting to his 
ovm party and the Mahrattas for support In fact, but for the change 
in his relations, he neither would have obeyed a summons to the 
Presence, nor dared to appear uninvited ; and even now his appear- 
ance excited no less alarm than surprise. “Bulwunt SingatBoondi 1" 
was repeated by many of the surrounding chiefs, as one of the 
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anomalous signs of the times; for to have heaiii that a lion from 
their jungles had gone to congratulate the Raja, would have caused 
leas wonder and infinitely less apprehension. The Rani was not 
satisfied, nor had her late lord been, with the chief minister, the 
Bohora, Simbhoo Ram, who only a few days before the Raja’s 
death had e-xpreased great unwillingness, when called on, to 
produce his account of the finances. It was chiefly with a view to 
guard against these individuals, that the deceased Rao Raja had 
nominated the British Agent us the guardian of bis son and the state 
during his minority, and the queen-mother besought me to see his 
wishas faithfully executed. Fortunately, there were some men who 
could be depended on, espedally Govind Ram, who had attended the 
agent as vakeel : a simple-minded man, full of integrity and good 
intentions, though no match for the ^hoiu in ability or intrigue, 
There was also the dliabM6, or foster-brother of the late prince, who 
held the important office of killehdar of Tarragurh, and who, like all 
his class, is devotion personified. There was likewise Chauderbh^n 
Naique, who, from a low condition, had risen to favour and power, 
and being quick, obedient, and faithful, was always held as a check 
ijvor the ^liora. Tliere were also two eunuchs of tlie palace, 
seivants entirely confidential, and with a veiy good notion of the 
general aflaii-s of the state. 

Such were tlic materials at my di.sposal and they were ample for 
all the concerns of this little state. Uonformubly to the will of the 
late prince, and the injunctions of the queen-mother, the Agent 
entirely refonned the functions of these officers, prohibited the 
revenues of the state fmn being confounded with the mercantile 
concerns of tiie minister, requiring them henceforth to be deposited 
at the klsJieii-biyidar, or treasury in the palace, providing a system 
of checks, as well on the receipts as the expenditure, and making all 
the four jointly and severally answerable; yet he made no material 
innovations, and displaced or displeased no one ; though in mising 
tliosewho were noted throughout the country for their integrity, he 
confirmed their good intentions and afforded them scope, while his 
measures were viewed with general satisfaction, After these 
arrangements, the greatest anxiety of the queen was for the absence 
of Bulwunt Rao ; and, as it was in vain to aigue against her fears, 
she requested that, when the ceremonies of installation were over, 
the chiefs might be dismissed to their estates, and that I would take 
the opportunity, at the next durbar, to point out to them the exact 
line of their dutjes, and the necessity of observance of the customs 
of past days : all of which was courteously done. 

Although the festival of the Rakki was not until the end of the 
month, the mother of the young prince sent me by the hands of the 
Umt. or family priest, the biacelet of adoption as her brother, which 
made my j'oung ward henceforth my oMiiaij, or nephew.^ With 
tliis mark of regard, she also exprcs.sed, through the ministers, a 
wi^h that I would pay her a visit at the palace, as she had many 
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])oints to discuss regarding Lalji's welfare, which could only be 
satisfactorily argued vitxt wee. Of course I assented; and, accom- 
panied by the Bohora and the contidential eunuchs of the rawula, I 
had a conversation of about thi-ee hours with my adopted sister ; a 
curtain being between us. Her language was sensible and forcible, 
and she evinced a thorough knowledge of all the routine of govern- 
ment and the views of parties, which she described with great clear- 
ness and precision. She especially approved of the distribution of 
duties, and said, with these cheefai, and the deep interest I felt for 
all that concerned the honour of Boondi, her mind was quite at ease ; 
nor had she anything left to desire. She added that she relied 
implicitly on my friendship for the deceased, whose regard for me 
was great. I took the liberty of adverting to many topics for her 
own guidance ; counselling her to shun the error of communicating 
with or receiving reports from interested or ignorant advisers ; and 
above all, to shun foi-ming parties, and ruling, according to their 
usual policy, by division ; I suggested that the object would be best 
attained by never intimating her wishes but when the four ministers 
were together ; and urged her to exercise her own sound judgment, 
and banish all anxiety for her son's welfai'e, by always recalling to 
mind what my government had done for the interests of Boondi. 
During a great part of this conversation, the Bohora had retired, so 
that her tongue was unrestrained. With ut^'-pdn and her blessing 
(asses) sent by one of her dam.sels, she dismissed me with the oft- 
repeated remai'k, " Forget not that Lalji is now in your lap.” 

I retired with my conductors, highly gi-atified with this interest- 
ing conversation, and impressed with respect for her capacity and 
views. This Bani, as I have elsewhere mentioned, is of the Rahtore 
tribe, and of the house of Eiehengurh in Marwar; she is the 
youngest of the late Rao Raja’s four widowed queens, but takes the 
chief rank, as mother and guardian of the minor prince. 

1 remained at Boondi till the middle of August ; when, having 
given a right tone and direction to its government, I left it with the 
admonition that I should consider myself authorized, not as the 
agent of government so much as the executor of their late lord's 
wishes, and with the concurrent assent of the regent-queen, to 
watch over the prince’s welfai-e until the age of sixteen, when 
Rajpoot minority ceases; and advertised them, that they must 
not be surprised if I called upon. them every year to inform 
me of the annual surplus revenue they had set aside for accu- 
mulation until his majority. I reminded the Bohora, in the 
words of his own beautiful metaphor, when, at the period of 
the treaty, my government restored its long-alienated lands, “ again 
“ will our lakes overflow ; once more will the lotus shew 
" its face on the waters.” Nor had he foigotten this emblematic 
phraseology, and with his coadjutors promised his most strenuous 
efibrts. During the few remaining days of my stay, I had continual 
messages from the young prince, by the “ Gold stick or dhabhdd, 
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which were invariably addressed to me as “ the Mamoo Saheb" or 
uncle. He sent me specimens of his hand-writing, both in 
Uevanarjan and Peisian, in wliieh la.st, however, he had not goc 
farther than the alphabet ; and he used to tide and harov.'li his horse 
within sight of my tents, and always expressed anxiety to know 
what the “ Mamoo” thought of his hoi-semanshijr. I was soon after 
called upon by the queen-mother for my congratulations on Lalji 
having slain his first boar, an event thathad summoned all the Haras 
to make their offerings ; a ceremony which will recall a distinction 
received by the Macedonian youths, on a similar occasion, who were 
not admitted to public discussions until they had slain a wild boar. 

Whilst partaking in these national amusements, and affbiding all 
the political aid I could, my leisure time was employed in extracting 
from old chi’onicles or living records what might serve to develop 
the past history of the family ; in frequent visits to the cenotaphs 
of tire family, or other remarkable spots, and in dispei'sing rtiy 
emissaries for inscriptions in every direction, This was the mo.“t 
singular part of my conduct to the Boondi court; they could not 
cotreeive why I should take an interest in such a purautc. 

The fiscal revenues of Boondr do not yet exceed throe lacs or 
rupees ; aud it will he some time before the entire revenues, both 
fiscal and feudal, will produce more than five ; aud out of the crown 
domain, eighty thousand rupees annually are paid to tire British 
government, on account of the lands Sindia held in that state, and 
which he reliniiuished by the treaty of A.D. ISIS. Notwithstanding 
his circumscribed means, the lute Rao Raja put eveiy branch of his 
covernmeut on a most respectable footing. He could muster seven 
hundred household and Putt^et horse ; aud. including his gai'risons, 
his corps of and little park (ji/osi) of twelve guns, about 

two thousand seven liundrud paid infantry ; in all between three 
and four thousand men. For the queens, the oflicem of goverament, 
and til© pay of the ganlsons, estates were assigned, which yieldeil 
Mitficient for the puroose. A continuation of tranquillity is all that is 
required, and Boondl will again take its proper station in Rajwarra. 

C>onp,Roiotah, November \^th . — On the 14th of August, I departed 
I'or Kolali, aud found the junior branches of the llaras far from 
enjoying the repose of Boondi. But on these subjects we will not 
touch here, further than to remark, that the last three months have 
been the most harassing of my existence :* civil war, deaths of 
friends and relatives, cholera raging, and all of us worn out with 
peipetual attacks of fever, ague, anxiety, and fatigue. 

Rewtah, the spot on which I encamped, is hallowed by recollec- 
tions the most inspiriting. It was on this very ground I took ii]i 
my position throughout the campaign of ISIT-IS, in the very centre 
of movements of all the armies, friendly and hostile.f 

* Fur an account of these transactions, vide- Chap. XI, AniiaLs of Kotah. 

t ft was from this "round I detached thirty-two firelocks of iny fruarcl. 
supported two liniidred of tlie Heiont •? iiivn, with two caruul swivel-, to beat 

Si 
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As n'e wei'e now in the vicinity of the chief iiidiiua in Harojui, 
tlio Raj Raua proposed to exhibit the mode in which they cany on 
their grand hunts. The site chosen was a large range running into 
and parallel to the chain which separates Harouti from Mahva. At 
noon, the hour appointed, accompanied by several officers of the 
Neemuch force (amongst whom was iny old Mend Major Price), we 
jjioceeded to the Shikai'gde, a hunting seat, erected half-way up the 
gentle ascent, having tenticed roofs and parapets, on which the 
sportsman lays his gun to massacre the game ; and here we waited 
some time in anxious expectation, occasionally some deer scudding by. 
Gradually, the din of the hunters reaclied us, increasing into 
tumultuous shouts, witli the beating of di-uros, and all the varieties of 
discord. Soon various kind of deer galloped wildly past, succeeded by 
■iiilgd^, bdrd-singds, red and spotted. Some wild-hogs went off 
snorting and trotting, and at length, as the hunters approached, a bevy 
of animals, amongst which somehlack-snouted hyaenas were seen, who 
made a dead halt when they saw themselves between two fires. There 

up a portion of the main Pindarri horde, when broken by our armies. But iny 
little band out-marched the auxiliaries, and when they came upon the foe, they 
found a camp of 1,600 instead of SOU men j but nothing daunted, and the 
surprise being complete, they poured in sixty rounds before the day brokej and 
cleared their camp. Then, each mounting a marauder's horse and driving a 
laden camel before him, they returned within the twenty-four hours, liavuig 
marched sixty miles, and slain more than four times their numbers. Nothing 
so clearly illustrated the destitution of all moral courage in the freebooters, os 
their conduct on this occasion ; for at dawn of day, when the smoke cleared 
away, and they saw the handl'ul of men who had driven them into the Caly 
iSinde, a body of about four hundred returned to the attack ; but my Sipohis, 
dismounting, allowed the boldest to approach within pistoi-shot before they 
gave their fire, which sufficed to make the lancers wheel off. The situation 
recalled the aim which announced their return ; upon which occasion, going 
out to welcome them, I saw the Regent’s camp turn out, and the trees were 
crowded with spectators, to enjoy the triumphal entry of the gallant little band 
with the spoils of the spoiler. The prize was sold and divided on the drum- 
head, and yielded six or eight months’ pay to each ; but it did not rest here, 
for Lord Hastings promoted the non-commissioned officers and several of the 
men, giving to all additional pay for life. 

The effect of this exploit was surprising ; the country people, who hitherto 
would as soon have thouglit of plundering his Satanic majesty as a Pindarri, 
amassed all the spoils abandoned on their fught, and brought them to the camp 
of the Regent ; who, as he never admitted the spoils of an enemy into his 
treasury, sent it all to our tents to be at my disposal. But, as I could see no 
right that we liad to it, I proposed that the action should be commemorated by 
the erection of a bridge, bearing Lord Hastings’ name. There were the spoils 
of every region ; many trays of gold necklaces, some of which were strings of 
Venetian sequins ; coins of all ages (from which I completed a series of the 
Mogul kings), and five or six thousand head of cattle of every description. 
The Regent adopted my suggestion : a bridge of fifteen arches was constructed, 
extending over the river at the breadth of a thousand feet, eastward of Kotah ; 
and though more soUd and useful than remarkable for beauty, will serve to 
perpetuate, as Hasteen-pool, the name of a gallant soldier and enlightened 
statesman, who emancipated India from the scourge of the Pindarris. He is 
now beyond the reach of human praise, and the author may confess that he is 
proud of having suggested, planned, and watclied to its comi>!etioii. this 
trophy to his fame. 
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wis no tiger, however, in the assemblage, which rather disappointed ns, 
but the still more curious wild-dog was seen by some. A slaughter 
commenced, the effects of which Ijudged less at the time, but soon 
after I got to my tents, I found six eainel-loads of deer, of various 
kinds, deposited. My friend. Major Price, did not much admire this 
unsportsmanlike mode of dealing with tlie lords of the forest, and 
.aliliough very well, once in one’s life, most would think a boar hunt, 
spear in hand, preferable. Still it was an exhilamting scene ; the 
confusion of the animals, their wild dismay at this compulsory 
association ; tlie yells, shouts, and din from four battalions of regulars, 
who, in addition to the ordinary band of huntsmen, foimed a chain 
from the summit of the mountain, across the valley to the opposite 
heights ; and, last not least, the placid Regent himself listening to 
the tumult ho could no longer witness, produced an effect not easily 
foigottcn. This sport is a species of petty war, not altogether free 
li-om danger, especially to the rangei-s ; but I heard of no accidents. 
We had a round of a nilgdi, and also tried some steaks, which ate 
veiy like coarse beef. 

It is asserted tliat, in one shape or another, these hunting excur- 
sions cost the state t^vo lacs, or £20,000 annually. The Regent’s 
regular hunting-establishment consisted of twenty-five carpentei-s, 
two hundred aircoa, or huntsmen, and five hundred occa-sional i-angcrs. 
But the gates, or ' feasts,’ at the conclusion of these sports, occasioned 
the chief expense, when some thousands were fed, and rewards and 
gratuities were bestowed upon those whom the Regent happened to 
bo pleased with, This was one of the motliods ho piu-sucd to 
ingi-atiate himself with the Haras, and he was eminently successful ; 
the only wonder is, that so good an o})poi'tu«ity should have been 
neglected of getting rid of one who had so long tyrannized over 
them. 

We here took a temporary leave of the Regent ; and we intend tiJ 
fill up the interval till the return of the M^a Raofroin M^war, by 
making a tour through upper Malwa, in whicli we shall visit the falls 
• if the Chumbul amidst the dense woods of Puchail. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Pats '•/ Mokniulurrri . — I'iev’/rom thesuMinil of the pafs mto Piiehail. Marks 

set up by the Bunjarris, — i/onaatery of Atteela, or Joyis.~Their savayn aapeef. 
—The author eltcled a head of the eatahliahmont.—HLs legend of 

the origin of the epithet Seesodiik. — T/te grand temple of BarolU.—Cony.eU're 
aa to ita founder. — BaroUi. 

Wk marched before daybreak through the famed pas.' iloknuJun H .' 
•iiid caught a glimpse at the outlet of the fine plain:> of JIuhva. W-' 

* D’lri'i, li corruptioji of Dndr. -a barrinr, ontl't. or portal and 

out of tht epithct.s of Cri.'liiia. ,Vol-a>"(".rr.‘, uiA JjteCd'ieaf'i/h arc 
.yiiviiiiuo i- ' the pu;; and poital ..f tk’ Dt ity ' 
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then turned abruptly to the right, and skirted the range whicii 
divides Haravati from Malwa, over a rich campaign tract, in a 
re-entering angle of the range, •whicli gradually contracted to the 
point of exit, up the mountains of Puchail. 

The sun rose just as we cleared the summit of the pass, and wo 
lialtcd for a few minutes at the tower that guards the ascent, to look 
upon the valley behind ; the landscape was bounded on either side 
by the ramparts of nature, enclosing numerous villages, until the 
eye was stopped by the eastern horizon. We proceeded on the terrace 
of this table-land, of gradual ascent, through a thick forest, when, 
a.s wo reached the point of descent, tho sun cleared the Ijan-ier which 
wo had just left, and darting his beams through the foliage, illumin- 
ated the castle of Bhynsi-or, while the new fort of Dangermow, 
appeared as a white speck in the gloom that still cnvelo[>ed tlie 
Pat’har. 

Wo descended along a natural causeway, the rock being perfectly 
bare, without a particle of mould or vegetation. Small pillars, or 
uninsciibed tablets, placed erect in the centre of little heaps of stone, 
•seemed to indicate the scene of murders, when the Bhil lord of the 
pass exacted his toll from all who tiaveraed his dominion. They 
proved, however, to be marks placed by the bujijams to guide their 
tanda.8, or caravans, through the devious tracks of tho forest. As we 
continued to descend, enveloped on all sides by woods and rocks, wo 
lost sight of the towers of Bhynsror, and on reaching the foot 
of tho Pass, the first object we sixw was iv little monastery 
of Attects, founded by the chiefs of Bhynsror: it is called 
Jhalaca. We passed close to their isolated dwelling, on tho 
terraced roof of which a party of the fraternity were sejuatted 
round a fire, enjoying the wamth of the morning sun. Their wild 
appearance corresponded with the scene around ; their matted hair and 
ljuard had never known a comb ; their bodies were smeared with 
iishcs (hhahoot), and a shred of cloth round the loins seemed tho sole 
indication that they belonged to n class possessing human feelings. 
Their lives are passed in a perpetual routine of adoration of Oiatoor- 
bliooja, the ' four-armed’ divinity, and they subsist on the produce of 
11 few patches of land, with which the chiefs of Bhynsror have 
endowed this abode of wild ascetics, or with what their patrons or 
the town’s-people and pas.sengbra make up to them. The head of 
tho establishment, a little vivacious, but wild-looking being, about 
sixty year's of age, came forth to bestow his blessing, and to beg 
sirmething for his order. He, however, in the first place, elected me 
one of his c/t«id8, or disciples, by marking my forehead \yith a tiia 
of Uuxboot, which ho took from a platter made of d/ufi-leavas ; to 
which rite of inauguiation I submitted with due gravity. The old 
man proved to bo a walking volume of legendary lore ; but hi.s con- 
versation became insufferably tedious. Inten'uption was in vain ; 
he could tell his story only in his own way, and in order to get at a 
point of local history connected with the sway of tho Ranas. I was 
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oljligcd to begin from the creation of the world, and go through all 
the theogonies, the combats of the Soom and Asoors, the gods and 
Titans of Indian mythology ; to bewail with Seeta the loss of her 
(.'hild, her rape by Rawun, and the whole of the wai's of Rama 
waged for her recovery; when, at length, the genealogy of the 
family commenced, which this strange being traced through all their 
varying patronymics of Dits, Rics, Gohelote, Aharya, Seesodia ; at 
which last he again diverged, and gave me an episode to explain the 
etymology of the distinguishing epithet. I subjoin it, as a specimen 
of the anchorite's hi.storical lore ; — 

In these wilds, an ancient Rima of Clieetore had sat down to a 
note (feast) consisting of the game slain in the chase ; and being very 
hungry, he hastily swallowed a piece of meat to which a gad-fly 
adhered. The fly giiovously tormented the Rana’s stomach, and he 
sent for a physiciart The wiseman (bdd) secretly ordered an 
attendant to cut off the tip of a cow’s ear, as the only means of 
saving the monarch’s life. On obtaining this forbidden ntorsel, the 
bed folded it in a piece of thin cloth, and attaching a string to it, 
made the royal patient swallow it. 'The gad-fly fastened on the bait, 
and was dra^^ed to light The physician was rewarded; but the 
curious Rana insi.stcd on knowing by what means the cure was 
effected, and when he heard that a piece of sacred kinc had passed 
Ills lips, he determined to expiate the enormity in a manner which 
its heinousness required, and to swallow boiling lead (seesa ) ! A 
vessel was put on the fire, and half a seer soon melted, when, praying 
that his involuntary offence might be forgiven, he boldly drank it 
off; but lo ! it passed through him like water. From that day, the 
name of the tiibe was changed from Aharya to Seesodia. The old 
Jogl as firmly belic\'ed the tnitli of this absurd tale as he did his 
own existence, and I allowed him to run on till the temple of Baroili 
suddenly burst upon my view from amidst the foliage that shrouded 
it. The transition was grand ; we had for some time been picking 
our way along the margin of a small stream that had worked itself 
a bed in the rock over which lay our path, and whose course had 
been our guide to this object of our pilgrimage. As we neared the 
sacred fane, still following the stream, we reached a level spot over- 
shadowed by the majestic koroo and amba, which had never known 
the axe. \Ve instantly dismounted, and by a flight of steps attained 
the court of the temple. To describe its stupendous and diversified 
architecture is impossible ; it is the office of the pencil alone, but 
the labour would be almost endless. Art seems here to have 
exhausted itself, and we were, perhaps now for the first time, fully 
impressed with the beauty of Hindu sculpture. The columns, the 
ceilings, the external roofing, where each stone presents a miniatuir; 
temple, one rising over another, until crowned by the um-like 
h'llbis, distracted our attention. The carving on the capital of each 
column would require pages of explanation, and the whole, in spite 
of its high antiquity, i.s in wondcriul pre.servation. This is attribu- 
table mainly lo t«'o causes : every '--lone is diisdlcd out of the close- 
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grainod quart?! rock, perhaps the most durable (as it is the most 
uifficult to work) of any ; and in order that the Islamite should have 
some excuse for evading their iconoclastic law, they covered the 
entire temple with the finest marble cement, so adhesive, that it is 
only where tire prevalent winds have beaten upon it that it Ls 
altogether worn off, leaving the sculptured edges of the stone as 
smooth and sharp as if carved only yesterday. 

The grand temple of Barolli is dedicated to Siva, whose emblems 
are everywhere vi.sible. It stands in an area of about two hundred 
and fifty yard.s .square, enclosed by a wall built of unshaped 
stone.s without cement. Beyond this wall are groves of majestic 
trees, with many smaller shrines and sacred fountains. The first 
object that struck my notice, just before entering the area, 
was a pillar, erect in the earth, with a hooded-snake sculptured 
ai-ound it. The door-way, which is destroyed, must have been 
veiy curious, and the remains that choke up the interior are 
highly intei-esting. One of tlieso specimens was entire, and 
unrivalled in taste and beauty. The principal figures are of Siva 
and his consort, Parbutty, witli their attendants. He stands 
upon the lotus, having the serpent twined as a garland. In his 
light hand he bolds the dA^mvoo, or little di'um, with which, as the 
g(^ of war, he inspires the warrior ; in his left is the mpm, formed 
of a human skull, out of which ho drinks the blood of the slain. The 
other two arms have been broken off t a circumstance which proves 
that even the Islamite, to whom the act may ho ascribed, respected 
tills work of art. The “ mountain-born” is on the left of her spouse, 
standing on the coorm, or tortoise, with braided locks, and ear-rings 
made ot the conch-shell. Every limb is in that easy flowing stjde 
peculiar to ancient Hindu art, and wanting in modern spemmeos. 
Both are covered with beaded ornaments, and have no drapery. The 
firm, masculine attitude of ‘ Baba Admi', as I have heard a Rajpoot 
call Mahadeo, contrasts well with the delicate -feminine outline of 
his consort. The serpent and lotus inteitwiiio gi-acefully over their 
heads. Above, there is a series of compartments tilled with variou.s 
tigui-es, the most conspicuous of which is the chimerical animal 
called the gius, a kind of horned lion ; each compartment being 
separated by a wreath of flowers, tastefully arranged and distributed. 
The animal is delineated with an ease not unworthy the art in 
Europe. Of the various other figures many are mutilated ; one is a 
hermit playing on a guitai’.and above him are a couple of deer in a 
listening posture. Captain Waugh is engaged on one of the figure.?, 
which he agrees with me in pronouncing unrivalled as a specimen 
of art. There are parts of them, especially the heads, which would 
not disgrace Canova They are in high relief, being alinn.st 
detached from the slab. In this fiagment (about eight feet by three) 
the chief figures ai'e about three feet. 

The centre piece, forming a kind of frieze, is nearly entire, and 
about twelve feel by three ; it is covered with sculpture of the same 
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character, mostly the celestial choristers, with various instruments, 
celebrating the praises of Siva and Parbutty. immediately within 
the door-way, is a small shrine to the ‘ four-armed but the Islamite 
ha%'ing likewise deprived him of the supemumerary pair, the Bhil 
takes him for Devi, of whom they are desperately afraid, and in 
consequence the forehead of the statue is liberally smeared with 
vermilion. 

On the left, in advance of the main temple, is one about thirty feet 
high, containing an image of Asht-Mita, or the ‘ eight-armed mother 
but here the pious Mooslem has robbed the goddes.s of all her anns, 
save that with which she grasps her shield, and has also removed 
her head. She treads fii-mly on the centaur, Mah^swar, whose 
dissevered head lies at some distance in the area, while the lion of 
the Hindu Cybele still retains his CTasp of his quarters. The Joeini.s 
and Apsara.s, or ‘ maids of war’ of Rajpoot martial poetry, have been 
spared. 

On the right is the shrine of T'l'i-f/vi-rti, tlie triune divinity. 
Biimha’s face, in the centre, has been totally obliterated, as has that 
of Vishnu, the Preserver; but the Destroyer is uninjured. The 
tiara, which covers the head* of this triple divinity, is also entire, 
and of perfect workmanship. The skill of the sculptor “ can no 
■' further go.” Groupes of snakes adorn the clustering locks on the 
ample forehead of Siva, which are confined by a bandeau, in the 
centre of which there is a death’s head oimament, hideously exact. 
Various and singularly elegant devices are wrought in the tlam ; in 
one, two ijorses couped from the shoulder, passing from a rich 
centering and suimounted by a death’s head : a dissevered aim points 
to a vulture advancing to seise it, while serpents are wreathed round 
the neck and hands of the Destroyer, whose half-opened mouth 
discloses a solitary tooth, and the tongue curled up with a demoniacal 
expression. The whole is colossal, the figures being six feet and a 
half high. The relief is very bold, and altogether the gi-oupe is 
ivorthy of having casts made from it, 

We now come to the grand temple itself, which is fifty-eight feet 
in height, and in the ancient form peculiar to the temples of Siva. 
The body of the edifice, in which is the sanctum of the god, and 
over which i;ises its pyramidal sife?', is a square of only twenty-one 
feet ; but the addition of the domed vestibule (vnunduf) and portico 
makes it forty-four by twenty-one. An outline of this by Ghassi, a 
native artist (who labours at Oodipoor for the same daily pay as a 
tailor, carpenter, or other artizan), will give a tolerably good notion 
of its appearance, though none of its beauty. The whole is covered 
with mythological sculpture, without as well as within, emblematic 
of the ‘great god’ {MaJuidM), who is the giver, as well as tlie 
destroyer, of life. In a niche outside, to the south, he is aimed 
against the Dytes (Titans), the Tooncl-mala, or skull-chaplet, reaching 

* The T’/'cwniiV? b represented with three faces thoush but one 

head. 
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to his knees, anJ in seven of his ams are offensive weapons. His 
cap is tile frustruin of a cone, composed of snakes interlaced, with a 
fillet of skulls ; the ewpra is in his hand, and the victims are scat- 
tered around- On his right is one of the maids of slaughter {Jogini) 
drunk with blood, the cup still at her lip, and her countenance 
expressive of vacuity ; while below, on the left is a female personi- 
fication of Death, mere skin and bone : a sickle {koov^i) in her right 
hand,* its knob a death’s head, completes this groupe of the aUri- 
butes of destruction. 

To the west is Mahadeo under another form, a beautiful and 
animated statue, the expression mild, as when he went fortli to 
entice the mountain-nymph, Mdra, to his embrace. His tiara is a 
blaze of finely-executed ornaments, and his snake-wreath, which 
hangs round him as a garland, has a clasp of two heads of Schesnag 
(the serpent-king), while Nanda below is listening with placidity to 
the sound of the dumroo. His cupra, and karg, or skull-cup, ami 
sword, which he Ls in the attitude of using, are the only accompani- 
ments denoting the god of blood. 

The northern compartment Ls a picture, disgustingly faithful, of 
death and its attributes, vulgarly known as Bkooka Maid, or the 

f )er.soDifici\tion of famiue, lank and bare ; her necklace, like her 
ord’s, of skulls, Clo.se by ai-e two mortals in the last stage of 
existence, so correctly represented as to excite an unpleasant surprise. 
Tlie outline, I may say, is anatomically correct. The mouth is half 
open and distorted, and although the eye is closed in death, an 
expression of mental anguish seems still to linger upon the features. 
A beast of prey is appimching the dead bo<ry ; while, by way of 
contrast, a male figure, in all the vigour of youth and he'.lth,’)ies 
pi'ostrate at her feet. 

Such is a faint description of the sculptured niches on each of the 
external faces of the mmdm, whence the spire rises, simple and 
.solid. In order, however, to be distinctly underatood, I shall give 
some slight ichuographic details. Fimt, is the mindra or cella, in 
which is the statue of the god ; then the munduf, or, in architec- 
tural noDrencIature, the pronaos ; and third, the portico, with which 
we shall begin, though it transcends all description. ' 

Like all temples dedicated to Bal-Sfva, the vivifier, or ‘ sun-god,’ it 
faces the east. The portico projects several feet beyond the munduf, 
and has four superb columns in front, of which the outline by Ghassi 
conveys but a very imperfect idea. Flat fluted pilasters are placed 
on either side of the entrance to the nvanduf, serving as a support 
to the internal toran, or triumphal arch, and a single column 
intervenes on each side between the pilasters and the columns 
in front. The columns are about eighteen feet in height. The 
proportions are perfect ; and though the difference of diameter 

* Nowhere else did I ever see this emblem of Time, the counterpart of the 
'cythe with which we furnish him, which is unknown to India. 
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between tlic superior and inferior portions of the shaft is less tlian 
the Grecian standard, there is no want of elegance of effect, whilst 
it gives an idea of more grandeur. The frieze is one mass of 
sculptured figures, generally of human beings, male and female, in 
(jiiirs ; the horned monster tenned Gras, sepaiutiog the different pairs. 
The internal tmnm or triumphal arch, which is invariably att^hed 
to all ancient temples of the sun-god, is of that peculiar curvature 
formed by the junction of two arcs of a cii-ele from different centre.^, 
a foiTTi of arch well known in Gothic and Sai'aceiiic architecture, but 
which is an essential chai’acteristic of the most ancient Hindu 
temples. The head of a fffos crowns its apes, and on tlie outline is 
a concatenation of figures aimed with daggere, apparently ascending 
the arch to strike the monster. The roof of the mti’iid'uf (pronaos), 
cannot be described : its vaj'ious parts must be examined with 
microscopic nicety in order to enter into detail. In the wiiole of 
the ornaments there is an exact harmony which I have seen 
nowhere else ; even the miniature elephants ai’c in the finest propor- 
tions, aud exquisitely carved. 

The ceilings both of the portico and munduf, are elaborately 
beautiful : that of the portico, of one single block, could haidly be 
surpassed. Of the exterior I shall not attempt further description : 
it is a grand, a wonderful effort of the eilpi (architect), one series 
rising above and surpassing the other, from the basu to the urn 
which suimounts the pinnacle. 

The sanctum contains the symbol of the god, whose local appel- 
lation is iJoj'4 BarolU, a corruption of BitUrori, from the circuinstajiue 
of Bftlnat’h. the sun-god, being here typified by an orbicular 
stone tenned formed by attrition in the cnooJiS or whirlpools of the 

Chumbul, near which the temple stands, aud to which phenomena 
it probably owed its foundation. This symbolic roH is not fixed, 
but lies in a groove in the internal ring of the Yoni ; and so nicely 
is it poised, that with a very moderate impulse it will continilo 
revolving while the votary recites a tolerably long hymn to the 
object of his adoration. The old ascetic, who had long been one of 
the zealots of Barolli, amongst his other wonders giuvely told me, 
that with the momentum given by his little finger, in former days, 
he could make it keep on its couree much longer than now with tlic 
application of all his strength. 

Some honest son of commerce thought it but right that the 
mindm (cella) of Bal-rori should be graced by a Parbutty, and lie- 
had one made and placed there. But it appeared to have oftended 
the god, and matters soon after went wrong with the Banya : firer 
his wife died, then his son, and at length he became dcwali, or 
• bankrupt.’ In truth he deserved punishment for bis caricature of 
the ' mountain-bom’ Hera, who more resembles a Hutch burgoraestve 
than the fair daughter of Syeei. 

Fronting the temple of Bal-vori, and apart from it about twenty 
yard.', is another superb clitice. oallcil the i>';-'i!)dr-chudiu, oi' nujitial 
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Imll.’' It is a squai'e (c7ta(>H) of forty feet, supported l^y a double 
raoga of columns on each face, the intercoluraniations being quite 
open ; and although these columns want the elegant proportions of 
the larger temple, they are covered with exquisite sculpture, as well 
as the ceilings. In the centre of the hall is an open space about 
twelve feet square ; and here, according to tradition, the nuptials of 
Eajn Hoon with the fair daughter of a Rajpoot prince, of whom be 
had long been enamoured, were celebrated ; to commemomte which 
event, these magnificent structures were raised : but more of this 
Hv.n anon. The external roof (or sihr, as the Hindu dlpi terns 
the various roofs which cover their temples) is the frastrum of a 
pyi-amid, and a singular specimen of architectural skill, each stone 
being a miniatui'e temple, elegantly carved, gradually decreasing in 
size to the kitllus or ball, and so admirably fitted to each other, that 
there has been no room for vegetation to insinuate itself, and con- 
sequently they have sustained no injury from time. 

Midway between the nuptial hall and the main temple, there is a 
low altar’, on which the bull, Nand-isivar, still kneels before the 
synrboiic representation of its sovei-eign lord, Iswftr. But sadly 
dishonoured is this courser of the sun-god, whose flowing tail is 
broken, and of whose head but a fragment remains, though his 
necklace of alternate skulls and bells proclaims him the charger of 
Siva. 

Avound the temple of the ‘ great-god’ (Mafiadeva) are the shrines 
of the dii minoi’es, of whom Ganesa, the god of wisdom, takes 
precedence The shrine of this janitor of Siva is pi-operly placed to 
the north, equi-distant from the nuptial hall and the chief temple. 
But the foiTQ of wisdom was not spar’od by the Tatar iconoclast. His 
single tooth, on which the poet Chund is so lavish of encomium, is 
bre^onoff; his limhs are dissevered, and he lies pixrstrate on his 
bock at the base of his pedestal, grasping, even in death, with his 
right hand, the ladoos, or sweetmeat-balls he received at the nuptial 
feu.st. 

Near the dishonoured frj^ments of Gandsa, and on the point of 
lo.sing his equilibrium, is the divine Nareda, the preceptor of 
Parbutty, and the Orpheus of Hindu mythology. In his hands he 
yet holds the lyre (vina), with whose heavenly sounds he has been 
chai-miHg the son of his patroness ; but more than one string of the 
instrument is wanting, and one of the gourds which, united by a 
sounding boai’d, from the vitm.is broken off. 

To the south ai-c two columns, one erect and the other prostrate, 
which appear to have been either the commencement of another 
temple, or, what is more probable from their excelling every- 
thing yet described, intended to form a torun, having a simple 
architrave laid across them, which served as a swir^ for the recre- 

• This is not the literal interpretation, but the purpose for which it is 
applied. (Jltduri is the terra always appropriated to the place of nuptials • 
ihirjdr meaas ‘ ornament.’ 
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ation ol the god. Their surface, though they have been exposed 
for at least one thousand years to the atmosphere, is smooth and 
little injured : such is the durability of this stone, though it is 
astonishing how it was worked, or how they got instruments to 
sliape it. There is a bavxtri, or reservoir of water, for the use either 
of gods or mortals, placed in the centre of the quadrangle, which is 
strewed with sculptured fragments. 

Wo quit the enclosure of Raja Hoon to visit the fountain (coond) 
of Maiiadeo. and the various other curious objects. Having passed 
through the ruined gate by which we entered, we crossed the black 
stream, and passing over a fine turf plot, r-eached the coond, which 
is a square of sixty feet, the water (leading to which are steps) 
being full to the brim, and the surface covered with the golden and 
•silver lotus. In the centre of the fountain is a miniature temple to 
the god who delights in waters ; and the dam by which it was once 
ap|iroaehcd being broken, it is now completely isolated. The 
entrance to the east has two slender and well-proportioned column-s, 
and the whole is conspicuous for simplicity and taste. 

Smaller shrines surround the coond, into one of which I entered, 
little expecting in a comparatively humble edifice the surprise which 
awaited me. The temple was a simple, unadorned hall, containing 
a detached piece of sculpture, representing Narayana floating on the 
chaotic waters. The god is reclining in a fit of abstraction upon his 
Rch^-s^jd, a couch formed of the hydra, or sea-snake, whoso many 
heads expanded from a canopy over that of the sleeping divinity, at 
whose feet is the benignant Laeshnn, the Hindu Ceres, awaiting the 
expiration of his jicnodical repose. A group of marine monstei's, 
half-man, half-fish, support the couch in their arms, their scaly 
extremities graceliilly wreathed, and in tho centre of them is a horse, 
rather too terrestrial to bo classical, with a conch-shcll and other 
marine emblems near him. Tho back-ground to this couch rises 
abniit two feet above the reclining figure, and is divided horizon- 
tally into two compartments, the lower containing a greup of 
six chimerical monsters, each nearly a foot in hei^t, in mutual 
combat, and in perfect relief. Above is a smaller series, depict- 
ing the Avatars, or incarnations of tho divinity. On the left, 
Coormtx. llie tortoise, having quitted his shell, of which he makes 
a pedestal, denotes the termination of the catastrophe. Another 
marine monster, half-boHv(Fa7-a/ia), half-fish, appears recovering the 
Yon.i', the,synibolofproduction,fromthealluvion, byhistusk. Next 
to him is Narsinga, tearing in pieces a tyrannical king, with other 
allegorical inysterie.s having no relation to the ten iucavnation’<. 
)mt being a mytliology quite distinct, and which none of the well- 
informed men around me could interpret ; a certain proof of its 
antiqiiiU’. 

I’hc j>o>itinn rjl Naraviiiia was that of lojio.^c. one hand supporting 
ill' head, under which lay the r/nef'./, or inacc, while in another he 
hcl'.l the C'-'iicli-=;hcll which ^rhc^ the god as'i'.nncd the dcncrilnul 
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form and led the Yadu hosts to battle, was celebrated as Dckaldm- 
veiia, from having its spiral involutions reversed, or to tho right 
{deH^vin). The fourth arm was broken off, as were his nether limbs 
too near the knee. From the n&h or -wet/ (navel), the umbilical cord 
ascended, terminating in a lotus, whose expanded flower served as a 
seat for Brimha, the personification of the mind or spirit “ moving 
“ on the watei-s” {Narayana) of chaoa The beneficent and beautiful 
Laeshmi, whom fdl adore, whether as Anaplirana (the giver of food), 
or in her less amiable character as tho consort of the Hindu Plutus, 
seems to have excited a double portion of the zealots’ ire, who have 
not only visited her face too roughly, but entirely destroyed tho 
emblems of nourishment for her universal progeny. It would be 
impossible to dwell upon the minuter ornaments, which, both for 
design and execution, may be pronounced unrivalled in India. The 
highly imaginative mind of tne artist is apparent throughout; he 
has given a ropo.se to the sleeping deity, which contrasts admirably 
with the writhing of the serpent upon which he lies, whose folds, 
more especially under the neck, appear almost real ; a deception 
aided by the porphyritic tints of the stone. From tho accompani- 
ments of mermaids, conch-shells, sea-horses, &c., we may conclude 
that a more elegant mythology than that now subsisting has been 
lost with the art of sculpture. The whole is carved out of a single 
block of the quartz rock, which has a lustre and polish equal to 
marble, and is of far greater durability. 

The length of this marine couch (s^’a) is nearly eight feet, its 
breiidth two, and its height somewhat more than three : the figure, 
from the top of his richly wrought tiam, being four feet I felt a 
strong incUnation to disturb the lumbers of Narayana, and tiunsport 
him to another clime : in this there would be no sacrilege, for in his 
present mutilated state, he is looked upon (except as a specimen of 
art) as no better than a stone. 

All round tho coond the ground is covered with fiagments of 
shrines erected to the inferior divinities. On one piece, which must 
have belonged to a roof, were sculptured two busts of a male and a 
female, unexceptionably beautiful The head-dress of the male was 
a helmet, quite Grecian in design, bound with a simple and elegant 
fillet : in short, it would require the labour of several artists for six 
months to do anything like justice to the wonders of Barolli. 

There is no chronicle to tell us for whom or by whom this temple 
was constructed. The legends are unintelligible ; for although Raja 
Hoon is the hero of this region, it is no easy task to account for his 
connexion with the mythology. If we, however, connect this 
apparently wild tradition wiA what is already said regarding his 
ruling at Bhynsror, and moreover with what has been recorded in 
tho firet part of this work, when ‘ Ungutsi, lord of the Hoons,’ was 
enrolled amongst the eighty-four subordinate princes who defended 
Cheetore against tho first attempt, of the Islamite, in tho eighth 
century, tho mystery ceases, Tho aiuno of Hoon is one of frequent 
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occurrence in ancient traditions, and the early inscription at Monghir 
has already been mentioned, as likewise the still more important 
admission of this being one of the thii-ty-sir royal tribes of Eajpoots ; 
and as, in the Cheetore chronicle, they have actually assigned as the 
proper name of the Hoon prince that (Ungutsi) which designates, 
according to their historian Deguignes, the grand horde, we can 
scarcely refuse our belief that “ there wei-e Huns" in India in those 
days. But although Raja Hoon may have patronized the arts, we 
can hardly imagine he could have furnished any ideas to the artists, 
who at all events have not produced a single Tatar feature to attest 
their inle in this region. It is far more probable, if ever Grecian 
artists visited these regions, that they worked upon Indian designs 
— an hypothesis which may be stiU further supported. History 
informs us of the Grecian auxiliaries sent by Seloucus to the (Piiar) 
monarch of Oojein (Ozene), whose descendants corresponded with 
Augustus ; and I have before sugeested the possibility of the temple 
of Komulmdr, which is altogether dissimilar to any remwns of 
Hindu art, being attributable to tho same people. 

We discovered two inscriptions, as well as the names of many 
visitors, inscribed on the pavement and walls of the portico, bearing 
date seven and eight hundred years ago ; one was " the son 
'• of Jalunsi, from Dhawulnagri another, which is in tho 
ornamental Nagari of the Jains, is dated tho 13th of Cartic 
(tho month saci-ed to Mars), S. 981, or A.D. 925. Unfortunately it 
is but a fi-agment, containing five bIocob in praise of Sidmuar, or Maha- 
dco, as tho patron of tho ascetic Jogla. Part of a name remains ; and 
although my old Guru will not venture to give a translation without 
his sybelline volume, the Vyidainia, which was left at Oodipoor, 
there is yet sufficient to prove it to be merely the rhapsody of a 
Pundit, visiting Rori Bamlli, in praise of the ‘great god’ and of the 
site.* More time and investigation than I could afford, miglit make 
further discoveries ; and it would be labour well rewarded, if we 
could obtain a date for ibis Augustan age of India. At the same 
time, it is evident that the whole was. not accomplished within one 
man’s existence, nor could the cost be defrayed by one year’s revenue 
of all Rajpootana. 

Wo may add, before we quit this spot, that there are two piles of 
stones, in the quadrangle of tho main temple, raised over the defunct 
priests of Mahadeo, who, whether Gosens, Sanyasis, or Dadoopantis, 
always bury their dead. 

BaroUi is in the tract named Puchail,or the flat between the river 
Chumbul and tho pass, containing twenty-four villages in the lord- 
ship of Bhynsror, laying about three miles west, and highly improv- 
ing the scene, which would otherwi.so be one of perfect solitude. 
According to the local tiadition of some of the wild tribe.s, its more 
ancient name was Bhadravati, the scat of the Hoons ; and the traces 
f>f the old city in extensive mounds and ruins arc still beheld around 


‘ This i; donosited in tlie museum of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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the more modern Bhyasror. Ti-adition adds, that the Chimitti (the 
classic name of the Chumbul) had not then ploughed itself a channel 
in this adamantine bed ; but nine centuries could not have effected 
this operation, althougli it is not far from the period when Ungutsi. 
tlie Hoon, seiTcd the Eana of Cheetore. 


CHAPTER XII. 

T/ic clioolis, or tohirlpooU o/ifte C/iumb iil.-~6'randeur of the satne.—Deecriptioii. 
of llte falls and iwks of the Chwiibul in this part. — The reniarkahle mcrrcnv- 
ness of its bed.— ThtTot\a,<rr stones found in the whirlpools.— Visit toGanga- 
hhioa. — Us magnijicent temple and shrines. — The details of their arckitec- 
tiwe . — The main temple more modern than the shrines around it.— Dilapida- 
tion of these fine specimens of art.— Effects of vcgetatioii.~The gigantic 
anierv^la.— iVdoi*.— Tttk^i-ea-coond, or fountain of the snake-king.— Frag- 
meiits of sculpture. — Mausoleum qf Jeswunt Rao Holcar. — Holca-ds horse.— 
His elephant.— Bkanpoora.—Tmnquillity and prosperity of these parts.— 
Gurrote.— Traces of king Salal FatiU, of the era of Ihe Pandus.— Agates 
and cornelians.— The caves of Dhoomnar.— Description of the caves and 
temples.— Explanation of the figures.— Jain symbols on one side of the caves, 
Brahmin on the other.— Blatues of the Jain ponliffs.~liheem's bazaar. 

Dec&mbev 3ii. — H aving halted several days at Barolli to admire the 
works of man, we marched to contemplate the still more stupendous 
operations of nature — the clioolis, or ' whirlpools,' of the Chumbul. 
For three miles we had to hew a path through the forest for our 
camels and horses ; at the end of wnich, the sound of many waters 
gradually increased, until we stood on the bleak edge of the river’s 
rocky bed. Our little camp was pitched upon an elevated spot, 
commanding a view over one of the most striking objects of nature 
— a scene bold beyond the power of description. Behind us was a 
deep wood; in front, the aorupt precipices of thcPat’har; to the 
left, the river expanded into a lake ^of ample dimensions, fringed 
with trees, and a little onward to the right, tne majestic and mighty 
Chirmitti, one of the sixteen sacred rivers of India, shrunk into sucli 
a nanxiw compass, that even man might bestride it, From the tent, 
nothing seemed to disturb the unruffled surface of the lake, until 
we approached the point of outlet, and beheld the deep bed the 
I'iver has excavated in the rock. This is the commencement of the 
falls. Proceeding along the margin, one rapid succeeds another, the 
gulf increasing in width, and the noise becoming more terrific, until 
you arrive at a spot where the stream is split into four distinct 
channels ; and a httle farther, an isolated rock appears, high over 
which the whitened spray ascends, the sun-beams playing on it. 
Here the separated channels, each terminating in a cascade, iall into 
an ample fein, and again unite their waters, boiling around the 
masses of black rock, which ever and anon peeps out and coutrastj 
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with the foaming surge vising from the whirlpools (choolis) beneath. 
From this huge cauldron, the waters again divide into two branches, 
encircling atid isolating the rock, on whose northern face they 
ic-nnite, and form another fiuc fall. 



A tree is laid across the chasm, by the aid of tvhich the adven- 
turous may attain the summit of the rock, which is quite flat, and is 
called “ the table of the T’hakoor of Bhynsror,” who often, in the 
summer, holds his gote or feast there, and a fitter spot for such an 
entertainment can scarcely be imagined, Here, soothed hy the 
murmur of foaming waters, the eye dwelling on a variety of 
picturesque objects, seen through the prismatic hues of the spray- 
clouds, the baron of Bhynsror and his little court may sip their 
amrit, fancying it, all the while, taken from the churning of the 
little ocean beneath them. 

On issuing from the choolie, the liver continues its coui-sc through 
its rocky bed, which gradually diminishes to about fifteen feet, and 
with greatly increased velocity, until, meeting a softer soil, under 
Bhynsror, it would float a man-of-war. Tho distance from the lake 
first described to this rock is about a mile, and the difference of 
elevation, under two hundred feet ; the main cascade bbing about 
sixty feet fall. It is a curious fact that, after a course of three 
hundred miles, the bed of a mighty river like this should be no more 
than about three yards broad. The whirlpools are huge perpendi- 
cular caverns, thirty and forty feet in depth, between some of which 
there is a communication under-ground ; the orbiculai' stones, termed 
roris, are often forced up in the agitation of these natural cauldrons ; 
one of them represents the object of worship at Bal-rori. For many 
miles do'wn the stream, towards Kotah, the rock is everywhere 
pierced by incipient c!u)olis, or whirlpools, which, according to their 
size and force, are always filled with these rounded stones. 

From hence the Chumbul pursues its course through the plateau 
(sometimes six hundred feet high) to Kotah, Here nature is in her 
grandest attire. The scene, though wild and rugged, is sublime ; 
mid were I offered an estate in Mdwar, I would choose Bhynsror, 
and should be delighted to hold my gote enveloped in the mists 
which rise from the whirlpools of the Ohmnbul 
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Deccinber Hh. — Tliti eai-pcnters liave been at work for some day>! 
hewing a road for us to to Ganga-hheva, another famed retreat 
in this wild and now utterly deserted abode. Wo commenced our 
inaroh through a forest, the dog-star nearly south ; the river dimly 
seen on our riglit On our left were the remains of a ruined cireunl- 
vallation, which is tenued Kana-Kote ; probably a mmna, or 
preserve. At daybreak wo anived at the hamlet of Kheyrli ; and 
here, our course changing abruptly to the south-east, wo left the 
l iver, and continued our journey through rocks and thickets, until a 
deep grove oflofty trees, enclo-sed by adilapidated wall, shewed that 
we had reached the object of our search, Ganga-bheva 

What a scene burst upon us, as we cleared the ruined wall and 
forced our way over the mouldering fragments of ancient grandeur [ 
Gatiga-bheva, or ' the circle of Ganga,’ appeara to have been selected 
iis a retreat for the votaries of Maliadeva, from its being a little oasis 
in this rock-bound valley ; for its site was a fine turf, kept in per- 
petual verdure by springs. 

The chief object is the temple, dedicated to the creative power ; 
it stands in the centre of a quadrangle of smaller shrines, which have 
more the appearance of being the cenotaphs of some ancient dynasty 
than domiciles for the inferior divinitica The contrast between the 
architectma of the principal temple, and that of the shrines which 
surround it, is remarkable. The body of the chief temple has been 
destroyed, and with its wrecks a simple, inelegant mindra- has been 
raised ; nor is there aught of the primitive structure, except the 
portico, remaining. Its columns are fluted, and the entablature 
(part of which lies prostrate and reversed) exhibits a profusion of 
rich sculpture. In front of the temple is a circular bMin, always 
overflowing, and whence the term bhevo or bli46, ' a circle,’ added to 
the name of the spring, which is feigned to be an emanation of 
Ganga. The surface of iis waters is covered with the flower sacred 
to the goddess, that particular lotus termed cmiod'hun, which may 
be rendered, “ the riches of love.’ 

The chief temple evinces the same skill and taste as the structures 
of Barolli, and the embellishments are similar. We here recognize 
the groupes of Mahadeva and Parbutty, with the gi-iffins 
the Nagunis, half-serpent, half-female, &c., thou^ not in so 
finished a style as at Barolli. Whatever be the age of this temple 
(and we found on the pavement the name of a votary with the 
date S. 1011, or A,D. 956), it is many centuries more recent 
than those which sun-ound it, in whose massive simplicity we 
have a fine specimen of the primitive architecture of the Hindus. 
Even of these, we can trace varieties. Five of these small shrines 
filled up each face of the quadrangle, but with the exception of 
those on the ea-st side, all are in ruins. The doors of those which 
possess an enclosed sanctmu, face inwards towards the larger shrine : 
and each has a simple low altar, on which are ranged the attendant 
ilivinities of Mahadeva. The sculpture of all these is of a much latei 
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date than the specimens at BarolH. and of inferior execution, though 
far superior to anything that the Hindu sculptor of modem days 
can fanricate. They may possibly be of the date found inscribed 
(the tenth century), posterior to -which no good Hindu sculpture is 
to be found. As this spot is now utterly desei-ted, and the tiger and 
wild boar are the only inhabitants that visit the groves of Ganga- 
bhdva, I shall be guilty of no sacrilege in removing a few of these 
specimens of early art.* 

Nature has co-operated with the ruthless Toork in destroying the 
oldest specimens of the art. Wherever there is a chink or crevice, 
vegetation fixes itself. Of this we had a fine specimen in a gigantic 
but now mouldering koroo, which had implanted itself in the 
mxbndv-f of the principal-temple, and rent it to its foundation. On 
examining its immense roots, large slabs were actually encased with 
the wood, the bark of which neaiTy covers a whole regiment of petty 
gods. This fact alone attests the longevity of this species of tree, 
which is said to live a thousand years. The fountain temple has, in 
a similar way, been levelled by another of the-se koroo-troes, the 
branches of which had gradually pressed in and overwhelmed it. 
The S^gdr-chdiSri, or nuptial-hall, is also nearly unroofed; and 
although the portico may yet survive for ages, time is i-apidly con- 
suming the rest. 

I should have said that there ai-e two distinct enclosures, an 
interior and exterior, and it is the first -which is croAvded with the 
noblest trees, everywhere clustered by the amei'vdla, ' the garland 
of eternity,’ sacred to Mahadeva, which shades the shrine, overliang- 
ing it in festoons. This is the giant of the parasitic tribe, its main 
stem being as thick near the root as my body. I counted sixty 
joints, each apparently denoting a year’s growth, yet not half-way 
up the tree on which it climbed. That bighly-sceutod .shrub, the 
kdki, grew ingi-eat profusion near the coond, and a bevy of monkeys 
were gambolling about them, the ^le inhabitants of the grove. The 
more remote ebclosure contained many altars, sacred to the manes 
of the faithful wives who became satis for the salvation of their 
lords. On some of these altars were three and four pootlis, or 
images, denoting the number of devotees. It would require a 
month’s halt and a company of pioneers to turn over these i-uins, 
and then we might not be rewarded for our pains. We have there- 
fore set to work to clear a path, that we may emerge from these 
wilds. 

Nddi, December 5tk, twelve miles. — The road runs through one 
continued forest, which would have been utterly impassable but for 
the hatchet. Half-way, is the boundary between Bhyii.5roi- and 


* Of the style of these speciuieiis the curious are enabled to judge, as several 
are deposited in the museum of the Royal Asiatic Society. These ni.ark tht 
decline ot the arts ; as do those of Rarolli. its perhaps highe.'t point ot c.st i.l- 
lence 
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Blianpoova, al^o an ancient appanage of Mew’ar, but now belonging 
to Holear, Nltoli is a comfortable village, having the reniaius ofTi 
fort to the westwai-J. 

Ill the evening 1 went to visit Tdhuji-cu.-coond, or ‘fountain of 
the snake-king.’ It is about two miles east of NAoli; the roajl, 
through a jungle, over the flat highland of Pat’har, presents no 
indie^ion of the object of i-esearch, until you suddenly find your- 
self on the brink of a precipice nearly two hundred feet in depth, 
crowded with noble trees, on which the knotted koroo was again 
conspicuous. The descent to this glen was over masses of rock ; 
and about half-way down, on a small platform, ai-e two shrines ; one 
containing the statue of TaJcsluio, the snake-king ; the other of 
the physician, who was produced at the ‘ churning of 
tlie ocean.’ The coond, or fountain, at tlio southern extremity of 
the abyss, is about two liundred yards in circumference, and termed 
a’iMij, or ‘ unfathomable,' according to my guide, and if we may 
judge from it.s dark sea-green lustoe, it must be of considei'able 
'depth. It is filled by a cascade of full one hundred feet perpendi- 
cular height, under which isa stone-seat, sacred to the genius of the 
spot. At the west side issues a rivulet, called the Takhaili, or 
sor[)entine, which, after pursuing a winding course for many miles, 
some hundred feet below the surface of the Pat’hai', washes the 
eastern face of Hinglazgurh, and ultimately joins the Am jar. Ghassi, 
my native avti.st, is bu.sy with the effigy of the snake-king, and 
Uhunantra, the Vedyn. From the summit of the plateau we had a 
view of the castle of Hinglaz, celebrated in Lord Lake’s war with 
the Mahrattas, and which was taken by Captain Hutchinson with a 
few men of the Bengal artillery. 

B/ianpooivi, December 6th, eight miles. — This was a delightful 
march, presenting pictures at every step. Two miles, through jungle, 
brought us to the abi-upt crest of the Pat’hnr. For some distance 
the reute was over a neck or chine, wdth deep perpendicular della on 
each side, which, at its exta-emity, the point of descent, termed the 
ghat or pass, became a valley, gr^ually expanding until we reached 
Bhanpoora. At the ghat are the remains of a very ancient fortress, _ 
named Indorgurh, which must have been one of the strong-holds of 
this region long anterior to the Chanderawut feudatories of Mewar. 
iSome fragments of sculpture indicate the presence of the artist of 
Barolli ; but all search for inscriptions was fniitle.ss. From hence 
we saw the well-defined skirts of the plateau stretching westward 
by Rampooia to the La.ssaughat, Tan-apoor, and Jawud, the point of 
our ascent last year. 

It was pleasing, after a week’s incarceration amidst these ruins 
and scenes of natural grandeur, where European foot had never trod, 
to see verdant fields and inhabitants of the plains ; such alternations 
make each delightful in its turn. We had been satiated with the 
interminable fliits and unvar3dng corn-fields of Harouti, and it was 
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a relief to' quit that tame tranquillity for the whirlpools of the 
Chuinbul, the coonds of Ganga, and the snake-king in the regions of 
the inaccessible Doorga. 

As we approached Bhanpoora, wc crossed a small rivulet, called 
the Bcwa, coming from the glen of the pass; near whicii is the 
Diau.soleum of Jeswunt Rao Holcar, adjoining the scene of his greatest 
glory, when he drove an English army from his territory. The 
architecture is worthy of the barbarian Mahratta; it Ls a vaulted 
building, erected upon a teriuce, all of hewn stone : its only merit is 
its solidity. Thei'e is a statue of this intrepid chieftain, of tho 
natural size, in the usual ungraceful sitting posture, with his little 
turban ; but it gives but a mean idea of the man who made tenns 
with Lake at the altars of Alexander. It is enclosed by a miniature 
•and regularly-built fortress, with bastions, tho interior of which arc 
hollow and colonnaded, serving as a dhei-riisala, or fdacc of halt for 
pilgrims or traveller ; and on tho tcriaco are a few r4kldH, or swivels. 
On the right of the temple destined to receive the effigy of Jeswunt, 
i.s a smaller cenotaph to the memory of his sister, who died shortly 
after, him. Tho gateway leading into this castellated tomb has 
apartments at top, and at the entrance is a handsome piece of brass 
ordnance, called kali, or ‘ death.' There is a tein]) 0 rary building on 
the right of the gateway, where prayers are recited all day long Ibr 
tlie soul of Jeswunt, before an altar on which were placed twenty- 
four tUi'jds, or lamps, always burning. A figure dressed in white 
was on the altar; immediately behind which, painted on the wall, 
was Jeswunt himself, and as in the days of his glory, inoimtcd on 
his favourite wai'-horse, Mowah. The t7«iOu;r was waving over his 
head, and silver-mace bearers were attending, wliile tho ofliciatiug 
priests, seated on carpets, pronounced their incanuilions. 

I left the master to visit Mowah, whoso stall is close to the 
mausoleum of Holcar, whom he bore in many ii dc.spcrato strifo. 
'fhe noble animal seemed to posse.ss oil his master’s aversion to a 
Fvengi-, and when, having requested his body clothes to be rcniovcd, 
I went up to examine him, he at firet backed his ears and shewed 
fight; but at last permitted inc to rub his fine forehead. Mowah 
i.s a chesmit of tho famed Beemmt'liali bi'eeil ; like his niastui', a 
genuine native of Maharashtra, he exhibits tho fr.aine-work of a 
]ierfect horse, though under Ik 8. ; his fore-legs shew wliat he has 
gone through. His head is a model, exhibiting the highest quality 
of blood; earn small and pointed, eye full and protruding, and a 
mouth that could drink out of a tea-cup. Ho i.s in very good 
condition; but I put in my urzee that they would provide nioiij 
ample and .sweeter bedding, which was roa<.lily pronii.scd. The 
favourite elephant is a pensioner as well as Mowah. Even in ihe.so 
•iiiiph; incidents, wc see that the mind is iiitluenccd ly .simiUir 
a^^ol•i!aions all over the world. 

Rhatiponi'ii is a town of Kve thousand houses, siiiTOur.di 'l ly n 
wail in good order - the iidia’-itaiit' api'urently voU '-outcutod wii.h 
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tho niild administration of Tantia Jogh, the present Dewan of 
Holcai-’s court; but they are all alive to the conviction that this 
tranquillity is due to the supervising power alone. I was greatly 
gratified by a visit from the respectable community of Bhanpoora, 
merchants, bankers, and artizans, headed by the Hakim in person • 
nor could the inhabitants of my own country, Mewar, evince more 
kind and courteous feeling. In fact, they have not forgotten the 
old tic ; that the Rao of Bhanpoora, though now holding bub a small 
portion of his inheritance, was one of the chief nobles of Mewar, 
and even still receives the iilao of accession for Amud from tho 
hands of his ancient lord, though nearly a century has elapsed sinco 
HolnAr became his sovereign de faoto : but associations here are all- 
powerful. 

Gwrote, December 7th-, distance, thirteen miles; direction, 
S.S.E. — It was delightful to range over the expansive plains 
of Malwa, and not to be reminded at every step by tho excla- 
mation ‘ ihokv/r !’ of the attendant, that there was some stony 
impediment ready to trip one up, the moment one’s vision was 
raised above the earth. A singular' contrast was presented 
between the moral aspect of these plains and of Hareuti. Here, 
though the seat of perpetual war, still visible in sterile fields, wo 
observe comfort displayed in the huts and in the persons of tho 
peasantry ; there, amidst all the gifts of Anap^rana, the miserable 
condition of the lyot provokes one to ask, “ whence this difference ?” 
The reason is elsewhere explained. 

Gurrote is a thriving town of twelve hundred houses, tho chief of 
a tuppa or subdivision of Ranipoora, whence a deputy haldm is sent 
as resident manager. It is walled in; but the inhabitants .seemed 
to feel they liad now a better security than walls. Here there is 
nothing antique ; but Moli, with its old castle, about midway iu this 
morning’s journey, might furnish something for the poHe-fenille, 
especially a fine sculptured torun yet st^ding, and fragments 
strewed in every direction. Tradition is almost mute, and all I 
could Icam was, that it was the abode of a king, called Satul-Patul, 
whom they carried back to the era of the Pandus. 

I was much surprised to find the plain strewed with agates and 
cornelians, of every variety of tint and shape, both veined and plain, 
scnu-ti-ansparent and opaque, many stalactitic, in various degrees of 
hardness, still containing the fibre of gi'ass or root, serving as a 
nucleus for the concretion. There are no hills to account for these 
preducts in the black loam of the plains, unless the Chumbul should 
have burst his bed and inundated them. Nor are there any nvXlae 
whicli could have carried them down, or any appearance of calca- 
reous deposit in the soil, which, when penetrated to any depth, was 
inund to rest upon blue slate. 

CcLves of Dhoonmdr, December 8th ; direction, south 10’ w&st ; 
distance, twelve miles. — The country reminded us of Mewar, having 
the same agi'eeabic undulations of .surface and a rich .soil, which wa-: 
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strewed throughout, as yesterday, witli agates. As we approached 
the object of our search, the caves of Dhoomnar, we crossed a rocky 
ridge covered with the dkak jungle, through which we travelled 
until we anived at the mount. We found our camp pitched at the 
northern base, near a fine tank of water ; but our curiosity was too 
great to think of breakfast until the mental appetite was satiated. 

The hill is between two and three miles in circumference ; to the 
north it is bluff, of gradual ascent, and about one hundred and forty 
feet in height, the summit presenting a bold perpendicular scarp, 
about thirty feet high. The topis flat, and covered with burr trees. 
On the south side it has the form of a horse-.shoe, or irregular cres- 
cent, the horns of which are turned to the south, having the same 
bold natural rampart running round its crest, pierced throughout 
with caves, of which I counted one hundred ana seventy ; I should 
rather say that these were merely the entrances to the temples and 
extensive habitations of these ancient Troglodytes. The rock is a 
cellulai’ iron-clay, so indurated and compact as to take a polish. 
There are traces of a city, external as well as internal, but whether 
they were cotemporaneous we cannot conjecture. If wo judge from 
the remains of a wall about nine feet thick, of Cyclopean fomation, 
being composed of large oblong masses without cement, we might 
incline to that opinion, and suppose that the caves were for the 
monastic inhabit^ts, did they not afford [u-oof to the contrary in 
their extent and appropriation. 

On reaching the scarp, we wound round its base until we arrived 
at an opening cut through it from top to bottom, which proved to 
be the entrance to a gallery of about one hundred yaixls in length 
and nearly four in breadth, terminating in a quadrangular court, 
measuring about one hundred feet by seventy, and about thirty -five 
feet in height ; in short, an immense square cavity, hollowed out of 
the rock, in the centre of which, cut in like manner out of one single 
mass of stone, is the temple of the four-anned divinity, Cbatoor- 
bhooja. Exclusive of .this gallery, there is a staii'case cut in the 
north-west angle of the excavation, by which there is an ascent to 
the summit of the rock, on a level with which is the pinnacle of the 
temple. Apparently without any soil, some of the finest trees I 
ever saw, chiefly the sacred peepul, buiT, and tamarind, arc to be 
found here. 

The ground-plan of the temple is of the usual form, having a 
mindro, mwnduf, and portico, to which the well-known term 'pagoda 
is given, and there is simplicity as well as solidity both in the dc-sign 
and execution. The columns, entablatures, with a good show of 
ornament, are distinct in their details ; and there are many statues, 
besides flowers, not in bad' taste, especially the carved ceilings. It 
would bo regarded as a curiosity if found on a plain, and put 
together in the ordinary manner; but when it is considered that all 
is from one block, and that the material is so little calculated to 
di.splay the artist’s skill, the work is .stupendous. 
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VishDu, who is here adored as the “ four-anned,” was placed ujion 
an altar, clad in robes of his favourite colour (pMulu, or yellow 
ochre), whence one of his titles, Pan<M,rang. The principal shrine 
is surrounded by the inferior divinities in the following order : Fii-st, 
on entering are the Poleas or ‘ Porbera Gan^sa is upon the right, close 
to whom is Sarasvati, “ whose throne is on the tongue;" and on tlie 
left are the twin-sons of Kali, the Bhiroos, distinguished as Kala 
(black), and Gwa (fair) ; a little in advance of these is a shrine con- 
taining five of the ten MaJtabedias, or ministering agents of Kali, 
each known by his symbol, or vakan, as the bull, man, elephant, 
buffalo, and peacock. The Mahabedias are ail evil genii, invoked in 
jnp, or incantations against an enemy, and pliylacteries, containing 
formulas addressed to them, are bound round the arms of warriois 
in battle. 

At tlic back of the chief temple are three shrines ; the central one 
contains a statue of Narayana. upon jiis hydra-couch, with Laeshini 
at his feet Two Dytes, or evil spirits, appear' in conflict close to 
her ; and a second figure represents her in a running posture, looking 
back, in great alarm, at tlie combatants. Smaller figures about 
Naitiyana represent the heavenly chorister's administering to his 
repose, playing on various instruments, the moomli, or flute, the 
villa, or lyre, tiio muyoora, or tabor, and the mudhung and that, 
or cymbals, at the sound of which a serpent appeal's, rearing his 
ci-osb with delight The minor temples, like the larger one, are also 
hewn out of ^erock; but the statues they contain are from the 
quartz rock of the Pat’hav, and they, therefore, appear incongruous 
with the other parts. In fact, from an emblem of Mahadeva, whicli 
rises out of the threshold, and upon which the “ four-armed” Vishnu 
looks down, I infer that these temples were originally dedicated to 
tlie creative power. 

We proceeded by the steps, cub laterally in the rock, to the south 
side, where we enjoyed, tlirough tlie opening, an unlimited range of 
vision over the plains beyond tlie Cliurabul, even to Mundisore and 
Soudwarra Descending some rude steps, and turning to the left, 
wc entered a cavern, the roof of which was supported by one of 
those singularly-shaped columns, named after the sacred mounts of 
the Jains ; and here it is necessai-y to mention a curious fact, that 
while everything on one side is Budhist or Jain, on the other ail 
is Sivite or VislmuvL At the entrance to the cave adjoining this 
are various colossal figures, standing or sitting, boo characteristic of 
the Budhists or Jains to be mistaken ; but ou this, the south side, 
everything is ascribed to the Pandus, and a recumbent figure, ten 
leet in length, with his hand under his head, as if asleep, is temed 
“ the son of Bheem,” and as the local tradition goes, “ only one hour 
” old a circumstance which called forth from my conductor, who 
gravely swallowed the tale, the exclamation — “ What would he have 
“ been if nok mcOdna ca bahw, ' a nine months’ child' !" The cliicf 
group is called the Five Paiidus, who, according to tradition, took 
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u)> their abode here during their exile from tlie Jumna; and the 
other figures ai'c performing menial offices to the heroes. 

Fortunately, I had my Jain Gilril with me, who gave me more 
correct notions of these groups than the local cicerone. All these 
figures are repi'esentations of the deified pontiffs of the Jains, and 
the group of five are the most celebrated of the twenty-four, and 
distinctively called the PancJi^Teeruti, viz., Rishubdeva, the first; 
Suntnat’h, the sixteenth; N^mnat’h, the twenty-second ; Pai'swanafc’ii, 
the twenty-third ; and Slahavua, the twenty-fourth. Each has his 
sacred mount, or place of pilgrimage (teerut), and each is recognized 
by his symbol, viz., the bull, black antelope, conch-shell, hooded 
serpent, and tiger ; and it is quite sufficient to find one of these 
symbols upon tho plinth to ascertain the particular pontiff to which 
it belongs. There was also, in a sitting posture, Chandra Prebhoo, 
known by his sign, the crescent All the figures are from ten to 
eleven feet high. That in a i-ecumbent position, my friend said was 
one of the pontiffs, about to “ shuffle off this mortal coil,” prepara- 
tory to apotheosia “ When such an event took place, the throne of 
“ Indra shook, and he sent a deputation to convey the deceased 
" through the Keer Sa/niudra (sea of curds), to the great temple of 
“ deification, whitlier the whole heavenly host advanced to con- 
" duct him.” 

Next to, and communicating by a passage with, this hall of the 
Jain pontiffs, is the most extensive excavation of DhoomncLr, locally 
designated as “ Bheem's Bazaar.” The extreme length of this exca- 
vation is about a hundred feet, and the breadth eighty. Although 
the name of this leader of the Pandus desiOTates every subdivision 
of this cave, yet everything is Budhist. The main apartment is 
that called Bheem’s armoury or treasury, tho entrance to which is 
through a vestibule, about twenty feet square, supported by two 
columns, and having four lateral semicircular niches, now empty, 
but probably intended for statues: this opens to the armoury, 
which is a vaulted apartment, about thirty feet by fifteen, having 
at the further end a dhagope, supporting the roof These singularly 
formed columns, if we may so term them, are named after their 
saci'ed mounts ; and this is called Soomiru,, which being sacred to 
Adnat’h, the first pontiff, we may conclude he was here adored. An 
extensive piazza, full twenty feet wide, evidently a dhermeala for 
the pilgi'ims, runs round this apartment, supported by rows of 
massive square columns, all cut out of the rock ; and again, on the 
exterior, are numerous square cells, called the apai'fcments of 
the jSjuu'itfcs, or Jain laity ; in one of which there is a sup- 
porting dhagope, and in another two statues of the twenty- 
third pontiff, Parswa. A part of the vaulted roof of Bheem's 
treasury, as it is called, has fallen in, so that the vault of heaven 
is seen through the aperture of the mountain. This is also 
attributed to Korea Choor (thief), whose statue appeav.s on the 
pinuade of the temple of Barolii. indic-athig the old enemy of 
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the Pandus, who 3-obbed them of theiv kingdom. Close to the 
aimomy i.s an apartment called the Rdjloca, or for the ladies ; hut 
here ti'adition is at fault, since, with the exception of Koonti, the 
mother, Dixjopd^vi alone sliared the exile of the Pandus. 

Still further to the right, or south-west, is another vaulted and 
roof-ribhed apartment, thirty feet by fourteen, and about sixteen in 
central height, supported by another image of Soomdm. The sacred 
huw, or fig-tree {ficiks religioaa), had taken root in the very heart 
of this cavern, and having expanded until checked by the roof, it 
found the line of least resistance to be the cave’s mouth, whence it 
issued horizontally, and is now a goodly tree overshadowing the cave. 
Around this there are many pausidsalas, or halls for the Yatis, or 
initiated disciples, who stand in the same upright meditative posture 
as the pontlfis. 

But it is impossible, and the attempt would be tedious, to give, 
by any written description, an adequate idea of the subterranean 
town of Dhoomn&r. It is an object, however, which will assist in 
illustmting the subject of cave-worship in India ; and though in 
grandeur ^ese caves cannot compare with those of Elloiu, Carli, or 
Salsette, yet in point of antiquity they evidently surpass them. 
The temple dedicated to the Tirthanca/Ts, or deified Jin-eewars 
(lords of the Jains), are rude specimens of a rude age, when the ai't of 
sculpture was in its very infancy ; yet is there a boldness of delinea- 
tion, as well as great originality of design, which distinguishes 
them from everything else in India. In vain we hunted for inscrip- 
tions ; but a few isolated letters of that ancient and yet undecipheved 
kind, which occurs on every monument attributed to the Pandus, 
were here and there observed. There were fragments of sculpture 
about the base of the hill, differing both in design and material from 
those of the mountain. Altogether, Dhoomnar is highly worthy of 
a visit, being one of the most curious spots in this part, which 
abounds with curiosities. 
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CHAPTER Xlir. 

£oa/« over the ground ofMomoi^’s retreat.~~Battie of Peeplg. — Heroism of Umr 
Sing Hara, chief of Koelah. — Conduct of general Moneon. — Pwkpahar.— 
Kwitoarra.— Thriving aspect of the country.— Jhnlra-Palun.— Temples . — 
Commercial immunities of the city. — Judkiout measures of the Regent in 
establishing this mart.—PMie visit (f the community of Paiun.—The aneieni 
cUy.— Legends of ks fow\dation.—Profndon. of ancient ruins.— Fine sculpture 
and architecture ^ the temples. — Inscriptions. — Cross the natural boundary 
if Earouii and Malioa. — The chftOnl of the Kotah Regent. — Ch&6n! 0 / 
Pindarris. — Gagrown.—Naraynpow.—Mokundwra Pass.— Inscriptions.— 
Anecdotes of the “ Lords of the Pass.”— The cha<5ri of Bheem.— Ruins. 
— Ordinancesof the Hara psniuxs.— Return to Kotah. — Fi^d sports. — Author 
attacked by a bear. — Ruins of EkaUgurh. 

Puchpahar, IQtk December. — We returned to Gurrote yesterday, 
whence we marched ten miles north-north-east this morning over 
memorable ground. It was from Gurrote that the retreat of Monson 
commenced, an event as remarkable in the history of British India 
as the retreat of Xeno])hon in that of Greece. The former has not 
been commemorated by the commander, though even the pen of 
Xenophon himself could! not have mitigat^ the reproach which that 
disastrous event has left upon our military reputaUon. Holcar was 
at Pertabgurh, when, bearing of the advance of the English army, 
he made direct on Uundisore, where lie halted merely to refresh his 
horses, and crossing the Chumbul at the Aora ford, he pushed direct 
on Gurrote, a distance of nearly fifty miles. Local repoi-t states that 
Monson, in utter ignorance of the rapid advance of Holcar, had that 
morning recommenced his march for Chandwasso, with what object 
is unknown ; but as soon as he learned the vicinity of the foe, 
without awaiting him, he ordered a retrograde movement to gain 
the Mokundurra pass, leaving Lucan with the irregular horse ^d 
the Kotah auxiliaries, chiefly Hara Rajpoots, to secure his retreat. 
Holcar's army amounted to ten thousand ‘horse, in four golee, or 

masses^ each acting separately. That under Shan Bungush 

came on Lucan from the south, while that under Humat Dada, from 
the direction of Bhanpoor, attacked the Kotah contingent. Lucan 
defended himself like a hero and having repelled all their charges, 
had become the assailant, when he received his death-blow from a 
hand in his own pdfgA. My informant, who was that day opposed 
to this gaOant soldier, described the scene, pointing out the mowah 
tree close to which he fell. 

The auxiliary band of Kotah was led by the Hara chief of Koelah, 
his name Umr Sing. On receiving the ordere of the Englisii com- 
mander, he prepared, in the old Hara style, to obey them. The 
position he selected was about a quarter of a mile west of Lucan, on 
the north bank of the Amjar, hi.s left protected by the village of 
Pecply, which stands on a gentle eminence gradually slielving to 
the stream, the low abrupt bank of wdiich would secure him from 

8i 
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any cimi'gc in fionfc. Here, dismounting from his horse, Umr Sinc' 
surrounded by one thousand men, “ spread his carpet," resolved to 
defend the passage of the Amjar. His foree was cliiefly infantry, 
who met the enemy with volleys of matchlocks, and filled the 
stream with their bodies; but just as he was about to close with 
them, a ball hit him in the forehead and another in the right breast. 
He fell, but immediately rose again, and reclining against a sugar- 
mill-stone, encouraged his men to tlie charge. The calmness of bis 
manner indicated no danger, but it was thedying effort ofaHara: 
pointing with his sword to the foe, he fell back and expired. Four 
hundred and fifty of his men were either killed or wounded around 
their chief, and among the latter, the Polaita chief, the next in rank 
to Koelah, and the bukshee, or paymaster-general of Kotah was 
made prisoner, and forced to sign a bond for ten lacs of rupees as a 
ransom, a penalty for siding with the English. 

A humble altar of clay marks the spot where the brave Hara fell, 
having a tablet, or jooy'aT'Vi., representing as usual a cavalier and his 
steed, aimed at all points. I felt indignation at the indifference of 
the Regent, wlio had not marked the spot with a more durable 
monument; bub he is no Hara; though could he entomb the whole 
tribe, he would erect a structure rivalling even that of Mausoleua 
But this receives a homage which rai^t be denied to a more 
splendid one ; for the villagore of Peeply fail not in their duty to 
the maiiis of tJmr Sing, whose lowly altar is maintained in repair. 
The devoted Lucan has not even so frail a monument as this ; nor 
could I learn if the case which enclosed his gallant spirit had any 
rites of sepulture. But his raemoiy will be cherished by the inhabi- 
tants of Peeply, who will point to the mowah tree as that of “ Lucan 
“ Saheb oa Joojar'h." 

By the sacrifice of these brave men, the British commander 
gained the Mokunduira pass, without seeing even an enemy ; had 
he there left only five companies, with sufficient supplies and 
ammunition, under such men as Sinclair or Nichol. Mokundurra 
might have rivalled Thermopyl© in renown ; for such is the pecu- 
liarity of the position, that it would have taken a week to torn it, 
and that could be done by infantry alone. But the commander 
“ had no confidence in his men why then did he accept the com- 
mand ? Throughout the retreat, the sepahis were eager for the fight, 
and expressed their opinion openly of their leader; and when this 
‘ doubting’ commander left five companies to defend the passage of 
the Bunas, how did they perform it ? by repelling eveiy assault, 
while a particle of ammunition lasted. I have often passed this ford, 
once with Sindia’s army, and only three years after fte retreat The 
pliant stand was admirably described to me by Zemaun Khan 
RohilJa, a brave soldier and no boaster, (and that day among our 
foes,) who coolly pointed to the precise spot where he shot one of our 
officers, in the last charge, with his pistol. He said that the Mahratta 
infantiy would no longer return to the charge, and thatJeswunt 
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Rao was like a matlmivii, throw his turban on the ground and called 
for volunteei-s amongst the cavaliy, iiy whom at leiigth Sinclair and 
his men were cut oih It is a lesson by which we ought to profit, 
never to place in command ol' sepahi.s those who do not nndei’stand, 
confide in, and re.spect them. 

Puchpahar is a thriving town, the head of one of the four districts 
of which, by the right of war, we became pos-sessed, and have tmns- 
ferrocl from Holcar to the Regent : so far we have discharged the 
debt of gi-atitude. Eighty villages are attached to Puchpahar 
which, though never yielding le.ss than half a lac of rupees, is 
capable of raising more than twice that sum. There are two 
thousand houses in the town, which has an extensive bazaar filled 
with rich traders and bankers, all of whom came to visit me. The 
cornelian continues to strew the gi’ound even to this place. 

Kunwari'a, lltk December; thirteen miles; direction, N. E. by 
E. — Passed over a fine rich soil, with promising young crops of 
’ wheat and gram, and plenty of the last crop (jodr) in stacks ; a sight 
not often seen in these war-trodden plains, and which makes the 
name, Kunwarni, or “ the land of com,” very appropriate. At the 
vill^e of Aonlii, four miles south, we crossed the hign road leading 
from Oojein through the diirra to Hindust’haii, tlie large town of 
Soneil lying three miles to our right. 

Jhalra-Patun, I2th December; ten miles; direction, N.N.E. — 
The road over the same fertile soil— Passed the Chunderbhaga 
rivulet, the source of which is only two eoss distant, and was shown, 
within the range, the isolated hill of Relaitoh, formerly the retreat 
of a Bhil community, which sent Ibrth four tliousand bowmen to 
ravage the plains of Jlalwa : these were extirpated by Zaiiia Sing. 

Jhalra-Patun is the creation of the Regent ; and, as we approaclied 
it, hU kindness procured me the distinction of being met, a full mile 
beyond the town, by the chief magistrate, the council, and the 
most wealthy inhabitants : an honour duly appreciated, this being 
the only town in India possessing the gems of civil liberty, in the 
power of framing their own municip^ regulations. This is 
the more remarkable, as the immunities of their commercial 
charter were granted by the most despotic ruler of India ; though the 
boon was not a concession to liberty, but an act of policy • it was 
given for value received, or at least expected, and which has been 
amply realized. Having exchanged salutations, and promised a 
more extended courtesy at my tents in the evening, we took advan- 
tage of the town being thinned, and passed in under a general dis- 
ciarge of ordnance from the ramparts. The city is nearly a square, 
surrounded by a substantial wall and bastions, well furnished with 
cannon. The ground plan is simple, being that of the Indian clmc- 
pv.n or cross, with two main streets intei'secting each othei’ at right 
angles, and many smaller ones running parallel to them. The main 
street is from south to north. We proceeded through this buira 
bazaar, until we reached the point of intersection, where, upon a 
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broad torraccj stands a temple to Chatoorhhooja, the ‘ four-anned’ 
god, at least ninety feet in height. The marble dome and colon- 
naded munduf, and the general proportions of the structure, 
attracted my attention ; but having been recently repaired and 
coated with white, I passed it by, conceivin" it to be modem, and 
not likely to furnish historical data. From thence to the noi'thern 
gate is a range, on either side, of houses of a uniform structure, 
having a great apj^arance of comfort; and the street, which is 
nearly a nrile long, terminates with a temple erected by the Regent 
to his favourite divinity, I>warieanat’h. The image here enshrined 
was ploughed up from the ruins of the ancient city, and canned to 
the Regent at Kotah, who, leaving to the choice of the god the title 
under which, and the site where, he* would be worshipped, his 
various names were insmibed and placed under the pedestal ; the 
priest drew I'ortb that of Qox>al-ji, and a magnificent shrine was 
erected to him upon the bank of one of the finest lakes in India, 
the watens of which, raised by an artificial dam, could be made to 
environ it at pleasure. 

In a street to tire north, and parallel to the first, but as yet incom- 
plete, is a liandsonic temple, dedicated to the sixteenth Jain prophet 
This also, I afterwards discovered, was an antique structure, recently 
repaired, and one of the hundred and eight temples, the bells of 
which sounded in the ancient city ; whence its name Jkalron^atim, 
or 'the city of bells,’ and not, as erroneously stated hitherto, from 
the tribe of the Regent, Jlial/wra-pcHun, or ‘city of the Jhala;’ 
ignorance of which fact made me pass over the temples, under the 
supposition that they were coeval with its modem foundation. I 
stopped for a few moments at the mansion of the chief magistrate, 
Sah Uunninun, and having expressed my admiration of I had 
seen, and my bope that the prosperity of the city would redouble 
under his ])atemal care' in these days of peace, I made my salaam 
and took leave. Opposite his house, engi'aved on a pillar of stone, 
is the charter of rights of the city.* Its simplicity will excite a 
smile ; but the philosopher may trace in it the first rudiments of 
that commercial greatness, which made the free cities of Europe the 
instruments of general liberty. Few of these had their privileges 
so thoroughly defined, or so scrupulously observed ; and the motive 
which brought the community together was the surest guarantee 
against their infringement. A state of general war made them con- 
gregate, and was the origin of these immunities, which the existing 
peace and tranquillity will perpetuate. Any want of good faith 
would be the destruction of Patun. 

When the Regent took advantage of the times to invite the 
wealthy of all the surrounding regions to become settlers in this new 
mart, he wisely appealed to the evidence of their senses as the best 
pledge for the fulfilment of his promises. Simultaneously with the 
charter, the fortifications were commenced, and an adequate ganison 


* See Vol. I, p. 690. 
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was placed here under a commandant well known and respected. 
He excavated wells, repaired the dam of the old lake, and either 
built anew or repaired the r-eligious edifices of all sects at the 
expense of the state ; and, to secure uniformity and solidity in the 
new habitations, he advanced to every man who required it half the 
money necessary for their construction. But the greatest boon of 
all was his leaving the administration of justice, as well as of 
internal police, entirely in the hands of the municipal authorities, 
who, to their credit, resolved that tlie fines and forfeitures arising 
therefrom, instead of becoming a bait for avarice and vexatious 
interference, should be ofi'erings to the shrine of Dwaiicauat’h. 

It is pr^er to say that the chief magistrate, Sah Munniram, who 
is of the Vishnfi^ sect, has. a coadjutor in Gomlliii Ram, of the 
Oswal tribe and Jain faith, and each has his separate tribunal for 
the classes he represents, while the whole form a joint council for 
the general weal. They pull well together, and each has founded a 
‘poora, or suburb, named after their children. The Ch6htea$, or 
membem of this council, are selected according to the general sense 
entertained of their fitness ; and were the chief ma^strates also the 
free choice of the inhabibante at large, ' the city of bells’ would require 
no addition to her freedom. Thus, m the short space of twenty years, 
has been raised a city of six thousand comfortable dwellings, with a 
population of at least twenty-five thousand souls. But the hereditary 
principle, so powerful throughout these countries, and which, though 
it perpetuates many evils, has likewise been productive of much good, 
and has preserved these states from annihilation, will inevitably 
make the ‘ turban’ of magistracy descend from the head of Munniram 
or Gomflni to their childron, under whom, if they he not imbued 
with the same discretion as their parents, the stone tablet, as well as 
the subsequent privileges of Jhalra-patun, may become a dead letter. 
The only officers of government residing in the town are the com- 
mandant and the collector of the imposts ; and so jealous are they 
of the least interference on his part; trat a fine would be inflicted on 
any individual who, by delaying the payment of the authorized 
duties, furnished an excuse for his interference. 

Such is an outline of an internal administration, on which I have 
just had a commentary of the most agreeable description : a public 
visit from all the wealth and worth of Patun. First, came the 
merchante, the brokers, the insurers of the Vislmfid persuasion, each 
being introduced with the name of the firm; then followed the 
Osw&l merchants, in similar form, and both of them I seated in the 
order of their introduction and respectability. After them followed 
the ti^es, the Chohtea or deacons, each making his nuzzur in the 
name of the whole body. Then came the artizans, goldsmiths, 
braziers, dyers, confectioners, down to the barbers, and town-crier. 
The agricultural interest was evidently at a discount in Patun, and 
subordinate to the commercial; the old Mundlooe Patels were, 
“ though last, not least” in this interesting assemblage. Even the 
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frail sisterhooil paid their devoirs, and, in their modesty of demean- 
our, recalled the passage of Burke applied in contrast to a neigh- 
bouring state, “ vice lost half its deformity, by losing all its gross- 
“ ness,” Sah Munniram himself presei’ved order outside, while to his 
colleague he left the formalities of introduction. The goldsmiths’ 
compiuiy presented, as their nuzzur, a s)nall silver powder-flask, 
shaped as an alligator, and covered with delicate chain-work, which 
I shall retain not ordy as a specimen of the craft, but in remembrance 
of a day full of unusual interest. They retired in the same order as 
they came, preceded by the town-band, flags, trumpets, and drums. 

Such is Jhnlra-Patun. May the demon of anai'chy keep from its 
walls, and the orthodox and heterodox Dii-univira live in amity for 
tiie sake of the geneial good, nor by their animosities, increase the 
resemblance which tJiis mart bears to the free cities of Europe ! 

From all I could learn, justice is distributed with as even a hand 
as in most societies, but wherever existed the community that 
submitted to restraint, or did not munnur at the fiat of the law ? 
Jhalra-Patuii is now the grand commeroial mart of Upper Malwa, 
and has swallowed up all the cominei’ce of the central towns between 
its own latitude and Indore. Though not even on the high road, 
when established, this difficulty was overcome by the road coming 
to it. The transit-duties on salt alone must be considerable, as that 
of the lakes of western Rajwavra passes through it in its way to the 
south-east. It is not famed, however, for any staple article of trade, 
but merely as an entrepot. 

We have said enough of the modern city, and must now revert 
to the ancient, which, besides its metaphorical appellation of “ the 
‘‘ city of bells,” had the name of Chandi'avaU, and the rivulet which 
flowed through it, the ChandraWuxya. There is an abundance of 
legends, to which we may be enabled to apply the test of inscrip- 
tions. In some, Raja Hoon is again brought forward as the founder 
of the city ; though otliers, with more prc^bility, assign its founda- 
tion to the daugliter of Chandrasen, the Prdmir ting of Malwa, who 
was delivered of a son on this spot while on a pilgrimage. Another 
ascribes it to a more humble origin than either, i. e. to Jussoo, a 
poor wood-cutter of the ancient tribe of Or, who, returning home- 
wards from his daily occupation, dropped his axe upon the pai'is- 
irnttur, with the aid of which he transmuted iron to gold, and raised 
" the city of the moon” {Chandravati); aud the lake is still called 
after him Jussoo Or ca-talldh. The Pandu Bheem likewise comes 
ill for his share of the founder's fame ; who, with his brethren during 
tlieir covenant with the Kaorea, found concealment in the forest ; 
but his foe, fearing the effect of bis devotions, sent his familiar to 
disturb them. The spirit took the form of a boar, but as he sped 
past him through the thicket, Bheem discharged an arrow, and on 
the spot where this fell, the Chandvabhaga spnjng up. Whoever 
was the founder, I have little doubt that tradition has converted 
Jussoo-verma, the grandson of Udyadit, the monarch of all Malwa, 
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into the wood-cuttev ; for not oidy does this prince’s name occur in 
one of the insa-iptions found here, but I have discovered it in almost 
every ancient city of Central India, over "which his ancestors had 
held supreme power from the first to the thirteenth century of 
Vicrama.* 

The sites of temples mark the course of the stream for a consider- 
able distance, the banks being strewed with ruins. Flights of steps, 
forming ghats, reach to the water’s edge, where multitudes of gods, 
goddesses, and demons, are piled, and some of the more perfect 
placed upon altars of clay, around which some lazy, well-fed Gosdn.s 
loiter, baking in the sun. Understanding that no umbrage could 
be taken if I exported some of them to Oodipoor, I carried off 
Narayana on his hydra-couch, a Parbutty, a and a cart- 

load of the dii minores, which I found huddled together under a 
buiT-tree. There was a fine statue of Oan^sa, but our efl'orts to 
move Wisdom, were inelfectual, and occasioned not a few jokes 
among ray Brahmins ; nor must I pass over a colossal haraJia (boar), 
of which no artist in Europe need be ashamed. 

The powers of Destruction and Re-production were those propi- 
tiated among the one iiundred and eight .shrines of Chandravati ; of 
which only two or three imperfect specimens remain to attest the 
grandeur of past days. Everywhere, the symbolic lingam was 
scattered about, and the mu/nauf of one of those still standing I 
found filled with representations of the Hindu Hecate and a host of 
lesser infemals, the sculpture of which, though far inferior to that 
at Barolli, is of a high order compared with aught of modern times. 
The attitudes are especially well-managed, though there is a want 
of just proportion. Even the anatomical display of the muscles 
is attended to ; but the dust, oil, and sindoor (vermilion) of twelve 
centuries were upon them, and the place was dark and damp, which 
deterred us from disturbing them. 

Ghassi is now at work upon the outline of two of the remaining 
shrines, and has promised to give up ten days to the details of the 
ceilings, the columns, and the ricn varied ornaments, which the 
pencil alone can represent. One of these shrines, having a part of 
the s^ngdr chd6H still standing, is amongst the finest things in Asia, 
not for magnitude, being to all appearance merely receptacles for the 
inferior divinities surrounding some grand temple, but for the 
sculptured ornaments, which no artist in Europe could surpass. 
Each consists of a simple miiuhu, or cella, about twenty feet square, 
having a portico and a long open colonnaded vestibule in front for 
the priests and votarie.?. Every one of these numerous columns 


* On a stone tablet, which I discovered at Boondi, of the Takshac race, are 
the najne.s both of Chandras^ii and Jussou-verma, and though no date is visible, 
yet that of the latter is fixed by another set of inscriptions, inserted in the first 
volume of the Tian.sactions ot the Royal Asiatic Society, at S. 1191 or A.D. 
1130 : the peiiod when the old Hindn monarchies were breaking np, and 
conseriuently the aits Ijcgiuning to decay. 
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differs in its details from the others. But the entrance chiefly excites 
admiration, being a mass of elaborate workmanship of a peculiar 
kind, and the foliage and flowem may be considered perfect. It is 
deeply to be lamented ttmt no artists from Europe have made casts 
from these masterpieces of sculpture and architecture, which would 
furnish many new ideas, and rescue the land sacred to Bhdv^ni 
(Minerva) from the charge of having taught nothing but deformity: 
a charge from which it is my pride to have vindicated her. 

While I remained with Ghassi, amidst the ruins, I despatched my 
and Brahmins to make diligent search for inscriptions ; but 
many of these, as well as thousands of divinities, the wrecks of 
ancient Patun, have been built up in the new town or its im metise 
circumvallation ; but our efforts were not altogether unrewarded. 

The oldest inscription, dated S. 748 (A.D. 692), bore the name of 
Eaja Doojgangul, or ‘ the bar of the castle.’ It is very long, and in 
that ornamented character peculiar to the Budhists and Jains 
throughout these regions. It contains allusions to the local traditions 
•of the Pandu Arioon, and his encounter with the demon Virodhi 
under the form of Baraha, or the boar ; and states, that from the spot 
where the baraha was wounded, and on which his blood fell, a 
figure sprung, originating from the wound (i/wf), whose offspring in 
consequence was called Khetrie : “ of his line was Crishna ^ut 
Blhettie, whose son was Takt/ac. What did he resemble, who obtained 
the fruits of the whole earth, conquering numerous foes ? He had 
a son named Kyuk, who was equal to the divinity which supports 
the globe ; in wisdom he was renowned as Mahadeo : his name sent 
to sleep the children of his foe : he appeared as an avatar of Boodh, 
and like the ocean, which expands when the rays of the full moon 
fall upon it, even so does the sea of our knowledge increase when he 
looks ■u^on it: and his verses are filled with ambrosia (amriia). 
From Cmeyt to Cheyt, sacrifice never ceased burning : Indra went 
without offspring.* The contributions from the land were raised 
with justice, whilst his virtues overshadowed the three worlds. The 
light which shines from the tusks of his foe’s elephant had departed ; 
and the hand which struck him on the head, to urge him on, emitted 
no sound. Where was the land that felt not his influence ? Such 
was Sri Kyuk ! when he visited foreign lands, joy departed from the 
wives of his foe : may all his resolves be accomplished ! 

*' S. 748 (A.D. 692), on the full moon of Jeyt, this inscription was 
placed in the raindra, by Goopta, the grandson of Bhat Ganeswar, 
lord of the lords of verse of Moondal, and son of Hur-goopta: this 
writing was composed, in the presence of Sri Doorgangul Raja, to 

whom, salutation ! that forehead alone is fair which bows to the 
" gods, to a tutor, and to woman ! Engraved by Oluk the stone- 
■“ cutter.” 

* The allusion to this affords another instance of the presumption of the 
priests, who compelled the gods to attend the sacrificial rites, and hence Indra 
could not visit his consort Indranl. 
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Oa tins curious inscription we may bestow a few remarks. It 
appears to me that the wild legion of the creation of this Kheiri, 
fiom the blood of Baraha, represented as a danoo, or demon in 
disguise, is another fiction to veil the admission of some northern 
race into the great Hindu family. The name of Baiuha, as an 
ancient Indo-Seythic tribe, is fortunately abundantly preserved in 
the annals of Jessulmdr, which state, at the early periods of the 
Yadu-Blratti history, opposed their entrance into India ; while both 
Takshac (or T&k) and Kyuk are names of Tatar origin, the former 
signifying ‘ the snake,' the latter ' tlie heavens.’ The whole of thi.s 
region bears evidence of a race whose religion was ophite, who boro 
the epithet of Takshac as the name of the tribe, and whose inscrip- 
tions in this same nail-headed character are found all over central 
and western India. If we combine this with all that wo have aheady 
said regarding Raja Hoon of Bhadrftdti, and Ungutsi the Hun, who 
served the Rana of Cheetorc at Uda ■precise period* when ati 
imiption is recorded from Central Asia, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion, that this inscription (besides many others), i.s a memorial of a 
Scytbic or Tatar prince, who, as well as the Gete prince of Salpoor.f 
was grafted upon Hindu stock. 

The inscription next in point of antiquity was from the Jain 
tenmlc in the modern town. It was dated the 3rd of Joyt, S, 1103 
(A.D. 1047), but recorded only the name of a visitor to the shrine. 

Near the dam of the Or-sdgur, there was a vast number of funeral 
memorials, termed nma, of the Jaiu priesthood. One is dated 
" the 3rd of M^h, S. 1066 (A.D. 1010), on which day Srimuut Deo, 
•' Child, or disciple, of Acharya Sriinanu Dewa, left this world." 
The bust of the acharya, or doctor, is in a studious posture, the 
book laying open upon tlio f/toO/u' or cross, wliich forms a reading- 
desk, often the only sign on the itimt to mark a Jain place of 
sepuibuve. 

The adjoining one contained the name of Deviiidva Acharya ; the 
the date S. 1180. 

Another was of " Komar-dco, the pundea oi; priest of the j-ace of 
‘ Koomad Chandra Acharya, who finished his career on Thiu'.sday 
■' (goorbdr) the Mool nekshitra of S. 1289." 

There were many others, but as, like these, they contaiuc.! no 
historical data, they were not transcribed. 

Naraynpoor, 15th December, eleven miles. — Jlarcbed at daybreak, 
and about a eoss north of tlie city ascended the nalural boundary of 
Harouti and Malwa ; at the point of ascent was Gondore, formerly 
in the appanage of the Ghatli-Rao (lord of the pa.'is), one of tho 
'■ gendary heroc.s of past days ; and half a co.ss further was the point 
■I descent into the A/itri, or ' valley,’ through wliic.h our course lay 
dim north. In fronl, to the north-west, Gagrown, on the opposite 
jatigc- was jii.st visible ihrough the gloom ; while the yet more 

■ V'.'l 1 I'j’ io'j-'. - Sec lii;mptii.'n. V'.'l, 1. p ro'. 
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ancient Mliow, tlie first capital of the Khcechees, was pointed out 
five coss to the eastward. I felt most anxious to visit this city, 
celcbiated in the traditions of Central India, and containing in itself 
and all around much that was worthy of notice. But time pressed • 
so we continued our route over the path trodden hy the army of 
AU.a-O'din when he besit^d Achildas in Gagrown. The valley was 
full three miles wide, the soil fertile, and the scenery highly pictur- 
esque. The forest on each side edioed with the screams of the 
peacock, the calls of the partridge, and the note of the jungle-cock, 
who was crowing his matins as the sun gladdened his retreat. It 
was this antri, or valley, that the Eegent selected for his chddni, or 
‘ fixed camp,’ where he has resided for the last thirty years. It had 
at length attained the importance of a town, having spacious streets 
and well-built houses, and the materials for a circumvallation wero 
lapidly accumulating : but there is little chance of his living to see 
it finished. The site is admiiably chosen, upon the banks of the 
Arojar, and midway between the castle of Gagrown and Jhalra-patun. 
A short distance to the west of the Regent’s camp, is tho Piiviarri- 
ca’CM6ni, whei-e the sons of Kureem Khan, the chief leader of those 
hordes, resided ; for in these days of strife, the old Regent would 
have allied himself with Satan, if he had led a hoi'do of plunderers. 
1 was greatly amused to see in this camp, also assuming a permanent 
shape, tbe commencement of an eedgd, or ‘ place of prayer for tho 
villains, while they robbed and murdered even defenceless woman, 
prayed Jive times a day I 

We crossed the confluent streams of the Aou and Amjar, which, 
flowing through the plains of Malwa, have forced their way through 
the exterior chain into the antri of G^jprown, pass under its western 
face, dividing it from the town, and then join the Caly Sinde. 



Until you approach close to Gj^rown, it.s town and castle appear 
united, and present a bold and striking object; and it is only on 
mounting tho ridge that one perceives the strength of this position. 
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the rock being scarped by the action of the watei’s to an immense 
heii^ht The ascent to the summit of the ridge was so gradual that 
our surprise was complete, when, casting our eye north, we saw the 
Caly Sinde sweeping along the northern face of both fort and town, 
wlience it turns due north, ploughing its serpentine passage, at a 
depth of full two hundred feet below the level of the valley, through 
three distinct i-anges, each chasm or opening appearing in this bold 
perspective like a huge portal, whence the river gains the yielding 

E lains of Harouti. As we passed under the town, we were saluted 
y a discharge from all the ordnance on its ramparts, and the 
governor, who had advanced to meet us at the express desire of his 
master, invited us in; but though strongly pressed, and equally 
desirous to see a place of such celebrity, I would not make myself 
acquainted with the secrets of this chief stronghold of the Kegcnt. 
On whichever side an enemy might approach it, he would have to 
take the bull by the horns. It was only by polluting the waters 
with the blood the sacred kine, that Alla, ‘ the sanguinaiy’ IJiooni), 
took it about five centuries ago from the valiant Kheechee, Achildas. 
an account of whose family would be here out of place. Independ- 
ent of ancient associations, there is a wild grandeur about Gagrown, 
which makes it well wor^y of a visit, aud the views from the north 
must bo still finer than from the point whence we beheld it. 

We passed over the ridge at the extremity of the town, and 
descended into another antri, up which we journied nearly due 
west until we reached our camp at Naraynpoor. The valley was 
fiom four to six hundred yards in breadth, and in the highest state 
of cultivation ; to preserve which, and at the same time to secure 
the game, the Regent, at an iinmense expense, lias cub deep trenches 
at the skirt of the hills on each side, over which neither deer nor 
hog can pass, while the forests that crowm the hills to their summit 
are almost impervious even to wild beasts. We passed various small 
cantonments, where the Regent could collect the beat part of his 
army, some even on the summit of the ridge. At all of these are 
wells, and reservoirs termed po. 

Mokundurra, December lith, ten miles. — At daybreak, com- 
menced our march up the valley, and midway between Naraynpoor 
aud the dv,rra, reached the ruined castle of Ghatti so called from its 
being erected on the summit of the ridge commanding an outlet of 
the valley. Partly from the gradual ascent of the valley, and from 
the depression of the ridge, we formed rather a mean opinion of the 
pass {ghatti) ; but this feeling was soon lost when we attained the 
crest, and found ourselves on a scarped rock of some hundred feet in 
elevation, commanding a view over all the plains of Malwa, while 
at our feet was a continuation of the antH of the Amjar, which we 
obsi.Tved gliding through the deep wood.s the Regent has allowed to 
r.;main at the entrance.s of these vallies. 

Tradition is eloquent on the deeds of the ' Lords of the Pass.’ both 
of tho Kheechee aud Hara .and thev point nut the imin'e--.ion 
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Mehraj Khcecliee’s charger, as he sprang upon tiie Islamite invaders. 
There are many cenotaphs to the memory of the slain, and several 
small shrines to Siva and his consort, in one of wliich 1 found an 
inscription not only recording the name of Mehraj, but the curious 
I'act that four geneiations were present at the consecration of one to 
Si%-a. It ran thus; " In S. 1657 and Saca 1522, in that particular 
year called So'mya, the sun in the soutli, the season of cold, in the 
*• happy month A.soJ, tiie dark half thereof, on Sunday, and the thirty. 
'• sixth gurrie ; in such a happy moment, the Kheechee of Chohan 
“race, Maharaj Sri Rawut Nursing-deo, and his sou Sri Rawut 
'• Mehraj, and his son Sri Ohunders^n, and kia son Kalian-das, erected 
‘ this scO’dli (house of Siva) ; may they be forfcuirate ! Written by 
Jey Serman, and engraved by Kumma, in the presence of the priest 
'• Kistna, the son of Mohes.” 

We shall pass over the endless tale.s of the many heroes who fell 
in its defence, to the last of any note — Goman Sing, a descendant of 
Sawunt Kara. The anecdote I am about to insert relates to the 
time when Rao Doorjun Sal was prince of Kotah, and the post of 
Foujdar was held by a Rahtore Rajpoot, Jey Sing of Gagorni. 
'I'hrough the inHuence of this Foujdai', GomAn was deprived of 
the honour of defending the pass, and his estate sequestmted. 
He was proceeding homewai-d with a heavy heart from the 
presence of his sovereign, when ho met the Foujdar with his tmn. 
It was dark, and a torch-beaver preceded him, whom Gom^n dashed 
to the earth, and with his iron lance transfixed tlie Rahtore to his 
palki. Making for the gate, he said it was the Rao’s order that 
none should pass until his return. As soon as he gained his estate, 
he proceeded with his family and effects to Oodipooi-, and found 
sinia with the Raniv, who gave him an estate for the support of 
himself and his followers. There he remained until Kotah w.ss 
be.sieged by RajaTlsuri Sing of Jeipoor, when he obtained the Rana’s 
leave to fly to its defence. Passing over the Pat’har, he made-l'or 
Kotah, but it was invested on every side. Determined to reach it 
ur perish, lie ordered his nuJxtrra to beat, and advanced through the 
heart of, the enemy’s camp. The Jeipoor prince asked who had the 
audacity to beat close to his quaitere, and being told “ the Rawut 
of the Pass, from Oodipoor,” he expressed a wish to see the man, 
of whom he had heard his fatiier say, he had, unarmed, alain a tiger. 
The Hara obeyed the summons, but would only enter the Presence 
in the midst of his band. He was courteously received and offered 
largo estate.s in Jeipoor ; the Raja remarking, that Gomin Sing 
was only going to his doom, since “ in the space of eating a pdn, he 
“• (Esuri Sing) would be master of Kotah.” Losing all patience, 
Gomftn said, “ take my salaam and my defiance, Maharaj ; the heads 
■■ of twenty thousand Haras are with Kotah.” He was permitted 
to pass the batteries unmolested, and on reaching the river, he called 
aloud, “the Ghatta Rawut wants a boat,” to conduct him to his 
sovereign, whom he Ibund seated behind the wails encouraging the 
defence. At that very moment, a report was brought that a breach 
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was nearly effected at a particular point; and scarcely liad the 
prince applauded his swa/mdheri)ia, than, making his bow, Goman 
marched his followers to the breach, and " therc planted his lance.” 
Such were the Haras of past days ; but the descendants of the 
‘ Rawut of the Pass’ are now in penury, deprived of their lands, and 
hard-pressed to find a livelihood. 

\Vc continued our inarch from tins Pass, often moistened with 
Rajpoot blood, and reached the Durra, outside of which we found 
the old Regent encamped, and whence we issued on our tour just 
three weeks ago. It was by mere accident that, some distance up 
the valley, (a continuation of that we had just quitted,) we heard of 
some ruins, termed the “ Chidii of Bheem,’' one of the most striking 
remains of art I had yet met with. It is tlie fragment only of a 
quadrangular pile, of which little now remains, the materials havin" 
been used by one of the Kotah princes, in erecting a small palace to 
a Bhilni concubine. The columns possess great originality, and 
appear to be the connecting link of Hindu and Egyptian architec- 
ture. Nob far from the CM6H, where, according to local ti-aditions, 
the Pandu Bheem celebrated his nuptials, are two columns, standing 
without relation to any other edifice ; but in the lapse of the 
fragments appei-taining to them have been covered with earth or 
jungle, At every step we found joojarha, or funeral stones ; and as 
this “ Pass of Mokund” must, as the chief outlet between tlie Dekhan 
and northern India, have been a celebrated spot, it is not unlikely 
that in remote ages some city was built within its natural ramparts. 
Throughout this town, we found many traces of the beneficent but 
simple legislation of the Hai-a princes ; and when the Regent set up his 
pillar, prohibiting chiefly his own violence, he had abundant formulas 
to appeal to. W^e have already alluded to this circumstance in the 
sketch of bis biography, and we may here insert a free translation 
of’the ordinance we found engraved in the Pass, and which is 
recorded throughout Harouti. 

“ Maharaj Maharao-ji Kishore Sing, ordaining! To all the 
merchants (mahajine), traders, cultivators, and eveiy tribe inhabit- 
ing Mokundurra. At this time, be full of confidence ; tiade, traflic, 
exchange, borrow, lend, cultivate, and be prosperous ; for all dhtd 
(contribution) is abolished by the Durbar. Crimes will be punished 
according to their magnitude. All officers of trust, Patels, Patwanis, 
Sasurris (night-guards), and mootsuddies (scribes), will be rcwaidcd 
for good services, and for evil. None of them shall be guilty of 
exactions from merchants or others : this is a law sworn to by all 
that is sacred to Hindu or Mooslem. Ordained from the royal 
mouth, and by command of Nanah-ji (grandsh-e) Zalim Sing, and 
uncle Madhij Sing. Asoj the 10th, Monday S. 1877 (A.D. 1821).” 

Having halted a few days, we returned to Kotah by the towns of 
Puchpahar and Anundpoor ; both large and thriving, situated upon 
the banks of Sue pieces of water. Madhu Sing, at the head of a 
opleudid cavalcade, with six ficld-pieoc«. advanced a couple of miles 
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to conduct me to my old residence, the garden-house, east of the 
town. During the six weeks that we remained hei-e to watch 
the result of the measures elsewhere described, we endeavoured 
to find amusement in various ways, to divert us from brooding 
upon the cholera which was raging around us. This season attracts 
flocks of wild-geese to prey upon the young corn, and we had 
the double pleasure of shooting and eating them. Occasionally, wc 
had a shot at a deer, or hunted them down with the Regent’s 
cheetrs (hunting-leopards) ; or with the dogs ran down jackals, 
foxes, or hares. There was a i-umna for wild-hogs about five miles 
from our abode, and a delightful summer-retreat in the midst of ii 
fine sheet of water. The animals were so tame, from the custom of 
feeding them, that it was almost unsportsmanlike to shoot at them. 
On one occasion, the Mahai'ao prepared an excursion upon the water, 
in which I was not well enough to join. Numerous skeka'iris, or 
‘ huntei-s,’ proceeded up cither bank to rouse the bears or tigei-s tliat 
find cover there, when the party from the boats shot at them as 
they passed, Partly for the purpose of enjoying this sport, and 
partly to see the fortress of Ekailgurh, six miles south of the city, 
we afterwards-made another excursion, which, though nob unattended 
by danger, afforded a good deal of merriment. The river here is 
confined by perpendicular rocks, full three hundred feet in height ; 
and amidst the debris, these wild animals find shelter. As the side 
on which we were did not promise much sport, we determined to 
cross tho stream, and finding a quantity of timber suited to the 
purpose, we set to work to construct a raft ; but had only pushed a 
few paces from the shore when we began to sink, and were compelled 
to make a Jonas of the doctor, though we afterwards sent the vessel 
back for him, and in due time landed all our party and appendages. 
Being furnished with huntsmen by the Regent, who knew the lairs 
of the animals, we despatched them up the stroam, taking post 
ourselves behind some masses of rock in the only path by which 
they could advance. We had been seated about h^f an hour, when 
the shouts of the huntoi-s were heard, and soon a huge bear, his 
muzzle gi'ey from age, came slowly trotting up the pathway. Being 
unable to repress the mirtli of Captain Waugh and the doctor, who 
were conning over the events of the morning, just before he came in 
sight, I had quitted them, and was trying to gain a point of security 
a little remote from them; but before! could attain it, they had 
both fired and missed, and Bruin came at a full gallop towards me. 
When within ten paces, I fired and hit him in the flank ; he fell, 
but almost instantly recovered, and charged me open-mouthed, 
when one of ray domestics boldly attacked him with a hog-speai- 
and saved me from a hug. Between the spear and the shot, he 
went floundering off, and was lost in the crevices of the rock. On 
our return, we passed the day amidst the ruins of Ekailgurh, an 
enormous pile of stones without cement; in all probability, a fortress 
of some of the aboriginal Bhils. Both crests of the mountain are 
covered with jungle, affording abundant sport to the prince-s of 
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Kotah. There is a spot of some celebrity a few coss to the south of 
this, called Gypur-Mahadeo, where there is a cascade from a stream 
that falls into iJie Churabul, whose banks are said to be here upwards 
of six hundred feet in height. There are few more remarkable spots 
in India than the couree of the river from Kotah to Bhynsror, where 
both the naturalist and the painter might find ample employment. 

I sent scouts in all directions to seek for inscriptions; some of 
which are in an unknown chai-acter. One of the most interesting, 
brought from Kunswah, of a Jit prince, has been given in the fii^st 
volume of this work. 


CHAPTER XIV.' 

r({tV to of the m'vilc condition 

Inscnplioitt, — Ancient history of BiJoUi — Evidence that the Chohans tcresld 
Ike (krone of Dehii from (he Tiiars.—Jain temples.— Inscriptions. — Slvite 
temples.— Prodigious extent of ruins.— The Byollichitf.—IIls daughter a siti. 
— Myndl, or Maltan&l.— Its picturesque sile.—Peem-ds of Pirthi Raj, the 
Chokan.—Iiisa'iptions. — Synchronism in ait enigmatical dale. — March to 
Beygoo. — BunUloda, thecasde of Aloo liara.— Legend of that chief .-Impre- 
cation of the virgin &ht\.—Recollectioas (f the Haras still associated with 
their ancient tradiiiom.—Quit Bum&oda and arrive at Beygoo. 

Is February, I recommenced my march for Oodipoor, and having 
halted a few days at Boondi, and found all there as my heart could 
wish, I resumed the march across the Pat’har, determined to put 
into c.xecution my wish of visiting ilynAl. About ten miles north, 
on this side of it, I halted at Bijolli, one of the principal fiefs of 
Mewav, held by a chief of the Pramar tribe, with the title of Rmi, 
This family, originally Raos of Jugnivir, near Biana, came into 
.Mewar in the time of the great Umr Sing, with all his bitssie, 
iipwar<ls of two centuries ago; the Rana having married the daughter 
of Rao Asoca, to whom he assigned an estate worth five lacs 
annually. I have elsewhere (Vol. I, p. 160) explained the meaning 
of a term which embraces bondage amongst its synonyms, though it 
is the lightest species of slavery. Bussie, or properly vdsi, means a 
settler,’ an ‘ inhabitant,’ from vda, ‘ a habitation,’ and vama, ‘ to 
mhabit,’ but it does nob distingui-sh between free settlers and com- 
pulsory labourers; but wheresoever the phrase is used in Rajwana, 
it may bo assumed to imply the latter. Still, strange to say, the 
condition includes none of the accessories of slavery : there is no 
task-duty of any kind, nor is the individual accountable for his 
labour to any one ; he pays the usual taxes, and the only tie upon 
him appears to be that of a compulsory re.sidence in his fas,and the 
i.pithet, which is in itself a fetter upon the mind of the vdsi of 
Bijolli. 

Bijolli (Vijydvalli) stands amid.*t the ruins with which this 
OoRcrriKV, or highland, is crowded. From the numerous inscriptions 
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we here found, we have to choose, for its ancient name, between 
Ahaichpoor and Momkuro ; the latter is still applied, though the 
former appears only on the recording stone. This western frontier 
teems with ti-aditions of the Chohans, and seems to have been a 
dependency of Ajmer, as these inscriptions contain many celebrated 
names of that dynasty, as Beesildeo, Som^swar, Pirthi Eaj ; and chiefly 
record the martial virtues and piety of Irno-Raj of Morakuro, and 
his offspring, Bahir-Raj and Koontpa.1, who appear cotemporaiy with 
their paramount prince and relative, Pirthi Raj, king of De&li and 
Ajmer. 

One inscription records the actions of the dynasty of Cheetore, 
and they are so intermingled as to render it almast impossible to 
separate the Gehiotos from the Chohans. It begins with an invoca- 
tion to “ Sdcmihlw/fi Jinunie Mata, the mother of births, guardian 
“ of the races (sdcam), and of mighty castles (doorga), hills, and ruins, 
" the Protectress." Having mentioned the names of nine Chohans 
(rtf Vach-gotra), it flies off to Snmad Bappa-Raj, Vindhya Niipati, 
or, ' Bappa, sovereign of the Vindhya Hills,' the founder ot the 
Ranas of Mewai' ; but the names that follow do not belong to his 
dynasty, which leads me to imagine that the Chohans of Oopermal 
wei-e vassals of Cheetore at that early period. Since antiquarian 
disquisitions, however, would be out of place here, we shall only 
give the concluding portion. It is of Koontpal, the grandson of 
Irno-Raj, “ who destroyed Jawulapoor, and the tame of whose exploit 

at the capture of Dehli is engraved on the gate of Balabhi, His 
" elder brother’s son was Pirthi Raj, who amassed a purb of gold, 
“ which he save in charity, and built in Morakuro a temple to 
“ Patswanat’B. Having obtained the regal dignity, through Som^.$- 
“ war, he was thence called Senniswan-, for the sake of whose soul 
'■ this miTuira was erected, and the village of Rewana on the Rewa, 
" bestowed for its support. — S. 1226 (A.D. 1170).” This appears 
comiiletely to set at rest the question whether the Chohans wi-ested 
by force the thi’ono of Dehli from the Tuars ; and it is singular, that 
from the most remote part of the dominions of this illustrious line, 
we should have a conflrmation of the fact asserted by their great 
bal’d Chund. The inscriptions at Asi (Hansi), and on the column of 
Dehli, were all written about the same period as this (see p. 417). 
But the appeal made to " the gate of Balabhi,” the ancient capital 
of the Gehlotes in Saurashtra, is the most singular part of it, and 
will only admit of one constructiou, namely, that when Pirthi Raj 
revenged the death of his father, Som^swar, who was slain in battle 
by the prince of Saurashtra and Guzzerat, KoontpS.1 must have 
availed himself of that opportunity to appropriate the .share he had 
in the capture of Dehli. Chund informs us ne made a conquest of 
the whole of Guzzerat from Bhola Bheem. 

We have also two other not unimportant pieces of information : 
first, that Morakuro was an ancient name of Bijolli, and next, that 
the Chohan prince was a disciple of the Jains, which, iiAicording tc 
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Chund, was not uncommon, as he tells us that he banished his son 
Sarungdeo from Ajmer, for attaching himself to the doctrines of the 
Badhists. 

Morakuro, about half a mile east of Bijolli, is now in j-uiiis ; but 
there are remains of a kote, or castle, a palace called the No-choki, 
and no less than five temples to Parswanat’b, the twenty-third of 
the Jain pontiffs, all of considerable magnitude and elaborate architec- 
tural details, though not to be compared with Barolli. Indeed, it 
is everywhere apparent, that there is nothing classical in design or 
execution in the architecture of India posterior to the eleventh 
century. One of my scribes, who has a talent for design, is delineat- 
ing with his reed (citZm) these stupendous piles, while my old Jain 
is hard at work copying what is not the least curious part of 
the antiquities of BijoIIi, two inscriptions cut in the rock ; one of 
the Chohan race, the other of the Sank'k PUmn, appertaining to his 
own creed, the Jain, It is fifteen feet long by five in breadth, and 
has fifty-two lines.* The other is eleven feet six inches by three 
feet six, and contains thirty-one lines ; so that the old gentleman has 
ample occupation. A stream runs amidst the ruins, called the 
Mundagni (fii-e-extinguishing) ; and there is a coonrf, or fountain, 
close to the temples of Parswa, with the remains of two noble 
reservoirs. All tnese relics indicate that the Jains were of the 
Digumber sect. The genealogy is within the kote, or precincts of 
the old castle. 

There are likewise three temples dedicated to S{va, of still grcatei' 
magnitude, nearer to the town, but without inscriptions j though one 
in an adjoining coond, called the Rewati, records the piety of the 
Gohil chief Rahil, who had bestowed “a patch of land in the Aittri,’ 
defining minutely its limits, and inviting others (not ineffectually, as 
is preved by other bequests), in the preamble to his gift, to follow 
his example by the declaration that “ whoever bathes in the Rewati 
“ fountain will be beloved by her lord, and have a numerous progeny.” 

The modern castle of BijoUi is constructed entirely out of the 
ruins of the old shrines of Morakuro, and gods and demons are 
huddled promiscuously togethw. This is veiy common, as we have 
repeatedly noticed; nor can anything better evince that the Hindu 
attaches no abstract virtue to the material object or idol, but regards 
it merely as a type of some power or quality which he wishes to 
propitiate. On the desecration of the receptacle, the idol becomes 
again, in his estimation, a mere stone, and is used as such without 
Mruple. All around, for several miles, are seen the wrecks of past 
daya At Dorowlee, about four miles south, is an inscription dated 
S. 900 (A.D. 844f), but it is unimportant ; and again, at Telsooah, two 
miles farther south, are four mundirs, a coond, and a tonin, or 

* I have never had time to learn the purport of this inscription, but hold it, 
together with a host of others, at the service of those who desire to espoum! 
tlieni. For myself, without my old gicri. 1 am like a ship without helm oi 
compass 'as Cluiiid would Siiy ■' ji> ploughing the oi-ean ol (Saii.scrit rhyme. 
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trmuiplial avch, but no inscription. At Jarowla, about six uilles 
distant, there are no less than seven mv/ndira and a coond — a mere 
Leap of i-uins. At Amhaghati, one of the passes of descent from the 
table-land into the plain, there are the remains of an ancient castle 
and a shrine, and I have the names of four or five other places, all 
within five miles of Bijolli, each having two and three temples in 
ruins, Tradition does not name the destroyer, but as it evidently 
was not Time, we may, without hesitation, divide the opprobrium 
between those great iconoclasts, the Ghorf king Alla, and the Mogul 
Arungz^b, the first of whom is never named without the addition of 
Utooni, ‘ the sanguinary,’ whilst the other is known as Kal-jumun, 
the demon-foe of Crishna. 

The Bijollia chief is greatly reduced, though his estates, if culti- 
vated, would yield fifty thousand rupees annually ; but he cannot 
create moi’e vdai, unless he could animate the prostrate forms which 
lie scattered ai-outid him. It was his daughter who was married 
to Prince Urnra, and who, though only seventeen, withstood all 
solicitation to save her from the pyi'e on iris demise.* I made use of 
the strongest arguments, through her uncle, then at Oodipoor, 
promising to use my influence to increase his estate, and doubtless 
his poverty reinforced his inclination ; but all was in vain — she deter- 
mined “ to expiate the sins of her lord." Having remained two or 
three days, we continued our journey in quest of the antique and 
the pictur’esque, and found both at 

Myndl, Fehruary 21st. — It is fortunate that the pencil can here 
pourtray what transcends the power of the pen ; to it we shall, 
therefore, leave the architectural wonder’s of M^an&l, and succinctly 
describe its site. It is difficult to Qoncerve what could have induced 
the princely races of dheetore or Ajm^r to select such a spot os an 
appanage for the cadets of their families, which in summer must be a 
fur-nace, ow’itig to the reflexion of the sun’s rays from the rock : 
tradition, indeed, asserts that it is to the love of the sublime alone 
we are indebted for these singular struetui-es. The name is derived 
from the position Mdlid-nal, ‘ the great chasm,’ or cleft in the 
western face of the Pat’har, presenting an abyss of about four 
hundred feet in depth, over which, at a sharp re-entering angle, falls 
a cascade, and though now but a rill, it must be a magnificent 
object in the rainy season. Within this dell it would be death to 
enter : gloomy as Erebus, crowded with majestic foliage entangled 
by the twisted boughs of the amervila, and affording cover to all 
description of the inhabitants, quadruped and feathered, of the 
forest. On the very brink of the precipice, overhanging the abyss, 
is the group of mixed temples and dwellings, which bear the name of 
Pirthi Raj ; while those on the opposite side are distinguished by that 
of Samaxsi of Cheetore, the brother-in-law of the Chohan emperor of 
Dehli and Ajmer, whose wife, PirthsL-Bie, has been immortalized by 
Ohlind, with her husband and brother. Here, the grand cleft, 

* See Transactions, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I. p, 152. 
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Ijetween tlieni, these two last buhvarks of the Rajpoot races were 
accustomed to meet with their families, ajid pass days of atfectionato 
intercourse, in which no doubt the political condition of India was a 
prominent topic of discussion. If we may believe, and we have no 
reason to distrust, the testimony of Chund, had Pirthi Raj listened to 
tlie counsel of the Ulysses of the Hfndus, (in which light Sainarsi 
was regarded by friend and foe), the Islamite never would have been 
lord of Hindust’han. But the indomitable courage and enthusiastic 
enterprize of Pirthi Raj sunk them all ; and wlien neither wisdom nor 
valour could save him from destruction, the heroic prince of Cheetore 
was foremost to court it. Both fell on the banks of tlie Caggar, 
amidst heroes of every tribe in Rajpootana. It was indeed to them, 
as the bard justly terms it, pi'iilaya, the day of universal doom ; 
and the last field maintained for their national independence. To 
me, who have poured over their poetic legends, and imbibed all those 
sympathies which none can avoid who study the Rajpoot character, 
there was a melancholy charm in the .solemn ruins of Myiial. It 
was a season, too, when everything conspired to nourish this 
feeling; the very trees which were crowded about these relics of 
departed glory, appearing by their leaBess boughs and lugubrioii.s 
aspect to join in the unive;sal mourning. 

We found many insciiptions at Mahanal, and of one I .shall here 
insert a free translation, as it may be applied hereafter to 
the coii'cctiou of the chronology of the Haras, of which race it 
contains a memorial. 

“ By Aeamirana* * * § [the fulfiller of our dcsiresj ihc cHa-doci-f 
[tutelary goddess] of the race, by whoso favour hidden trea->iucs arc 
revealed, and through whose power many Chohan kings have ruled 
till) earth, of which race was likudiml'kim^ who in the licld of 
strife attained the desires of victory. Of his race was the tribe of 
Hare, of which was Koolun,^ of illustrious and pure descent in both 
races ; whoso fame was fair as the lays of tho moon. From liim was 
Jypdl.W who obtained tho finiits of the good works of his former 
existence in the present garb of royalty ; and whose subjects prayed 
they might never know another sovereign. From him was 
Deva-raj,ir the lord of the land, who gave whatever was desirol, 
and whose wish was to render mankind happy. Ho delighted in 


* Jen is literally, ‘ Hope.’ + Goddess of the race, proiifumccfl 

J ‘The wealth of the bee such arc tlic metaphorical ai'pellations ainong.st 

the Rajpoots. 

§ This is the prince who crawled to K^daniatii (see p. -121), ami sou of 
Raiiisi, tho emigrant prince from Aser. who is perhaiis here designated ;»■. • ihe 
wealth of the beo.’ This was in S. 1353, or A.D. 1297. 

' .lypil {‘ fosterer of victory’) most be the prince familiarly called Gango ' 
III the annals (p. 422.) and not the jra/rtAon but tho soit of Kooluii— Ihcre ...liil 
If hdve taken MynAl or Mahaiwl. 

Di'w.a i- the son ot Bango p 122' uud [uiinderof Booitdi. in tj l39-.or 
A.D !:;i2 
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the dance and the song. His son was Htir-mj* * * § whose frame was 
a piece of fire; who, in the field of battle, conquered renown from 
the princes of the land [blwm-^var], and dragged the spoils of 
victory from their pinnacled abodes. 

''From him were the lords of Bumaoda,f whose land yielded to 
them its fruits. From D^va-rS-j was Rit-pdl,l who made the 
i-cbcllious bow the head, or trod them under foot, as did Capila the 
sons of Sagara. From him was KeUian, the chief of his tribe, whose 
son Kooniul resembled Dhermaiij ; he had a younger brother, 
called Ddd^. Of his wife, EajvXdevi, a son was bom to Koontul, 
fair as the offspring of the ocean.g He was named Mahad^va He 
was [in wisdom] fathomless as the sea, and in battle immovable as 
Soomdru ; in gifts he was the Calpa-m'ic$bxt. of Indra. He laid the 
dust raised by the hoofs of hostile steeds, by the blood of his foe, 
The sword grasped in his extended arm dazzled the eye of his enemy, 
as when uplifted o’er the head of Umi Shah he rescued the Lord of 
M§dp§.t, and dragged Kaitah from his grasp, as is Chandra from 
Rahoo-ll He trod the Sooltan’s army under foot, as does the or the 
corn ; even as did the Danoos (demons) chum the ocean, so did 
Mah^(^va the field of strife, seizing the gem {vutna) of victory from 
the son of the King, and bestowing it on Kaitah, the lord of men. 
From the centre even to the skirts of space, did the fame of his 
actions extend, pure as curdled milk. He had a son, Doorjun, on 
whom he bestowed the title of Jiva-iijlT (JeojrSj), who h^ two 
brothers, Soobut-skl and Ciknbhicarna.** 


* Hur-ny, elder son of D^wa, became lord of Bum&oda, by the abdication 
of hia father, who thenceforth resided at hia conquest at Boondl— See p. 425. 

+ Hur-rqj had twelve eons, the eldest of whom, the celebrated Aloo Kara, 
succeeded to Bum&oda. See note, p. 432. 

I Here we quit the direct line of descent, going back 'to D4wa. Rit-p&l, in 
nil probability, was the oflspring of one of the twelve sons of Hur-rqj, having 
Myji&I as a fiet of Bum&oda, 

§ In the original, “ fair as Chanderma (the moon), the offspring of Samtdra 
" (the ocean).” In Hindu mythology, the moon is a male divinity, and son of 
the ocean, which supplies a favourite metaphor to the Bardai,—^& sea 
expanding with delight at the sight of his child, denoting the ebb and flow of 
the waters. 

i This Umi Shah can only be the Pat’han emperor Humayoon, who enjoyed 
ort and infamous celebrity ; and Mahadeo, the Hara prince of Mahan&l, 
who takes the credit of rescuing prince Kaitsi, must have been one of the 
great feudatories, perhaps generalissimo of the armies of M4war It 

will be pleasing to the lovera of legendary lore to learn, from a singular tale, 
which we shalT relate when we get to Bumftoda, that if on one occasion he 
owed his rescue to tlie Hara, the last on another took the life he gave ; and as 
it is said he abdicated in favour of his son Dooijun, whom he constituted 
Jiva-r^, or king {raj), while he was yet in life (jiva), it is not unlikety that, in 
order to atone for the crime of treason to his sovereign lord, he abandoned the 
^adi of Mynal. . 

IT Here it is distinctly avowed that Mahadiva, having constituted his son 
Jim-rdj, passed his days in devotion in the temple he had founded. 

»* Pronounced Koombhirun, ‘a ray of the Cimbk&l the vessel emblematvo 
of Ceres, and elsewhere described. 
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Here, at MahanaJ, the lord of the land, Mabadeva, made 
a mindra, in -whose variously-sculptured wall this treasure [the 
iuscribed tablet] is concealed. This (the temple) is an epitome of 
the univerae, -whose pinnacle (sikra) sparkles lilce a gem. The mind 
of Mahaddva is bent on devotion in Mahanftl, the emblem of Kyl&.s, 
•where the Brahmins perfom varied rites. While the science of arms 
endures, may the i-enown of Mahaddva never perish ;* and until 
Ganges ceases to flow, and Soomdm to be immovable, may this 
memorial of Mahaddva abide fixed at Mahanftl. This invocation io 
Mahadeva was made by Mahaddva,and by the Brahmin Dhuneswar, 
the dweller in Chutturkote (Cheetore), was this prashishta com- 
posed : 

Arga, Goon, Chandra, Indn. 

“ The month of Bysftk {aoodi), the seventh. By Viradhwul, the 
“ architect (siipi), learned in the works of architecture (siipa-soafra). 
“ was this temple erected.” 

The cryptographic date, contained in the above four words, is nob 
the least curious part of this inscription, to which I did not even 
look when composing the Boondi annals, and which is another of 
the many powerful proofs of the general fidelity of their poetic 
chronicles. 

Arga is the sun, and denotes the number 12 ; Goon is the three 
])rincipal passions of the mind ; and Cluindra and Indu each stand 
tor one ; thus, 

Arga, Goott, Chandra, Indit. 

12. 3. 1. 1. 

and this “ concealed {goopti) treasure,” alluded to in the inscripGon, 
must be read backwards. But either my expounder, or the sUpi, 
was out, and had I not found S. 1446 in a coi-ner, we should never 
have known the value of this treasure Manj' inscriptions are 
useless from their dates being thus enigmatically expressed ; and 
I subjoin, in a note, a few of the ma^c runes, which may aid others 
to decipher thenxf 

I was more successful in another inscription of Irno or Amoddva 
(£am. Amdeo), who appears to have held the entire Oopermdl as a 
fief of Ajmdr, and who is conspicuous in the Bijolli inscription. Of 

* It appears he did not fo^t he had been a warrior. 


t Indu (the moon) I 

Pvkheo (the two fortnights) 3 

ffilra (the three wes ol Stva) 3 

F&2ii (the four ho^ books) 4 

i$iir (^e five arrows of Camdeo, or Cupid) 5 

SeH (the six seasons, of two months each) 6 

JvlvdKet (the seven seas, or Samoodras) 7 

Sid'h 8 

jVifA (the nine planets) 9 

S the ten corners of the globe) K) 

ra (a name of Siva) U 

.f/fre 'the tun) 12 
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this, suffice it to say, that it records his having " made the gateway 
'• to’Mynal. otherwise termed the city of Somiswar and the date is 

Aphid, yund, Ind, JmL 
3. 9. 1. 1. 

Ardtul (lire) stands for three, denoting the third eye of Mahaddva, 
which is eventually to cause -pralaya, or ' destruction,’ NunA stands 
for nine, or the no-nund of their ancient histories. Indu, the 
moon, (twice repeated,) is one, and the whole, read backwards, is S. 
1193, or A D. 1137. 

In the vmnAnr of Samarsi, we found the fragment of another 
inscription, dated S. 12-2, and containing the eulogy of Samarsi and 
ArnoAj, lord of the region; also the name of “ Pirthi Raj, who 
“ destroyed the barbarians and concluding with Sawunt Sing. 

Beygoo, February. — We commenced our march at break of day, 
along the very crest of the Pat’har ; but the thick woods through 
whioi lay our path did not allow us a peep at the plains of M^dpS.t, 
until we reached the peak, where once stood tlie castle of Aloo 
Kara. But silent were the walls of BuniAoda ; desolation was in 
the courts of Aloo Kara. We could trace, however, the plan of this 
femed residence of a hero, which consisted of an exterior and an 
interior castle, the latter being a hundred and seventy cubits by a 
hundred and twelve. There are the ruins of three Jain temples, to 
Siva, Han&m&n, and Dherraaraja, the Hindu Minos ; also three 
tanks, one of which was in excellent preservation. There are like- 
wise the remains of one hall, called the andluari koVri, or ‘ dark 
chamber,’ perhaps that in which Aloo (accoi’ding to tradition) locked 
up his nephew, when he carried his feud into the desert. The site 
commands an extensive view of the plains of Mewar, and of the 
arneo-ghati (pass), down the side of the mountain, to the valley of 
Beygoo. Beneath, on a ledge of rock, guarding the ascent, was tlio 
gigantic statue of ‘ Jogini Mata,’ placed on the very verge of tiio 
precipice, and overlooking one of the noblest prospects in nature. 
The nill here forms a re-entering angle of considerable depth, the 
sides scarped, lofty and wooded to the base; all the plain below is 
covered with lofty trees, over whose tops the parasitic amervdn 
forms an unjbrageous canopy, extending from rock to rock, and if 
its superfluous supports were removed, it would form a sylvan hall, 
where twenty thousand men might assemble. 

Over this magnificent scenery, “ our Queen of the Pass” Iook,s 
grimly down ; but now there is neither foe to oppose, nor scion of 
Bumaoda to guard. I could not learn exactly who had levelled the 
castle of Aloo Hara, although it would appear to have been the act 
of the lord paramount of Cneetore, on whose land it is situated ; it 
is now within the fief of Beygoo. We have already given one legend 
of Aloo ; another from the spot may not be unacceptable. 

In one of the twenty-four castles dependant on Bumaoda. resided 
Lallaji, a kinsman of Aloo. Ho had one daughter, in whose name 
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he sent the coco-nut to his liege-lonl, tlie Rana of Clieetore ; 
but the honour was declined. The family priest was returning 
across the antri, when he encountered the heir of Cheetore 
returning from the chase, who, on learning the cause of the holy 
man's grief, determined to remove it by taking the nuptial symbol 
bimselh He dismissed the priest, telling him he should soon appear 
to claim his bride. Accordingly, with an escort befitting the heir 
of Cheetore, and accompanied by a bard then on a visit to the 
Eana, he set out for Bumaoda. Bheems^n Bardai was a native 
of Benares, and happened to pass through Mewar on his way 
to Cutch-Bhooj, at the veiy period when all " the sons of rhyme” 
were under sentence of exile from M^war ; a fate which we frequently 
find attending the fraternity in this country. The cause of this 
expatriation was as follows: an image of the deity had been 
discovered in cleaving out the waters of the lake, of a form so 
exquisitely beautiful as to enchant every eye, But the position of 
the arms was singular : one pointed upwards, another downwards, a 
third horizontally towards the observer. Tho hand-writing on the 
wall could not have more appalled the despot of Babylon, than this 
pootU of Chutterbhooja, or ‘ image of the four-armed god.' The 
prophetic seers were convened from all parts ; but neither the Bhats 
nor the Cbaruns, nor even the cunning Brahmin, could interpret the 
prodigy; until, at length, the bard of the Jhar^jas arrived and 
expounded the riddle. He shewed that the finger pointing upwards 
imported that there wa.s one Indra, lord of heaven ; and that down- 
wards was directed to the sovereign of pitftl (hell); whilst that which 
pointed to the Rana indicated that lie was lord of the central region 
{Midpdt), which being geographically con-ect, his interpretation 
was approved, and met with such reward, that he became the pdt- 
bardai, or cliief bard to Hamir, who, at his intercession, recalled his 
banished brethren, exacting in return for such favoure that “ he 
“ would extend the palm to no mortal but himself.” This was the 
hard who accompanied the heir of Cheetore to espouse the daughter 
of Bum&oda The castle of the Hara was thread ; the sound of 
mirth and revelry rang through the castle-halls, and the baids, who 
from all parts assembled to sing the glories of the Haras, were loaded 
with gifts. Bheemsdn could not withstand the offering made by 
the lord of the Pat’har, a horse richly caparisoned, splendid clothes, 
and a huge bag of money ; as the h^d of tbe Haras (who told me 
the tale) remarked, " although he had more than enough, who can 
“ forget habit? We are b^gars (mamfftas) as well as poets by 
“ profession.” So, after many excuses, he allowed the gift to be 
left '; but his soul detested the sin of his eye, and resolving to expiate 
the crime, he buried his dagger in his heart. Cries rent the air ; 
“ the saciW bard of Cheetore is slain f’ met the ear of its prince at 
the very moment of hataili (junction of hands). He dropped the 
hand of his bride, and demanded vengeance. It was now the Hara’s 
turn to be offended : to break off the nuptials at such a moment wa.s 
redoubling tbe insult already offered by his father, and a course 
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whicli not even the baixl’s death could justify. Tlie lieir of Clieetore 
•was conducted forthwith outside BumScda; but he soon returned 
with the troops of Cheetore, and hostilities commenced where 
festivity so lately reigned. FaJgooa approached, and the spring- 
hunt of the aha^rea could not be deferred, though foes were ai-ound. 
Lallaji, father of the bride, went with a chosen band to slay a boar 
to Gouri, in the plains of Tookeraye ; but Kaitsi heard of it, and 
attacked them. Alike prepared for the fight or the feast, the Hara 
accepted the unequal combat; and the father and lover of the bride 
rushed on each oiiier spear in hand, and fell by mutual wounds. 

The pyres were prepared within the walls of Bumfioda, whither 
the vassals bore the bodies of their lords ; on one was placed the 
prince of Cheetore, on the other the Hara kinsman ; and while 
the •virgin-bride ascended with the dead body of the prince, her 
mother was consumed on that where her father lay. It was on this 
event that the imprecation was pronounced that ' Rana and 
should never meet at the spring-hunt (aJiairea) but death should 
ensue.’ We have recorded, in the annals of the Haras, two subse- 
quent occasions ; and to complete their quatrain, they have made the 
defeat of Rana Mokul (said Koombbo in the Annals, see page 432) 
fill up the gap. Thus : — 

“ Hamoo, Mokul m&ryd 
Lalla, Khdita Ran 
Soojak, Rutna ttn^OrVi 
Urii Ran.” 

In repeating these stanzas, the descendant of Aloo Ham may find 
some consolation for the mental sufferings he endures, when he costs 
a glance upon the ruins of Bum&oda and its twenty-four subordinate 
castles, not one of which now contains a Ham : — 

“ And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd ; 

All tenantless, save to the crannying wind. 

Or holding dark communion with the cloud.” 

That these ruins make a powerful appeal to the Hara, I can 
prove, by letters I received in October last year, when, in obedience 
to a mandate of the “ Queen of the Pass,” a band collected at her 
shrine to obey her behest, whatever that might be. — Extract from 
Akbar (newspaper), dated Boondi, October 18, 1820. 

“ Wan-ants were sent to all the chiefs for their attendance at the 
capital to celebrate the festival of the Bioserra. The whole of the 
chiefe and landholders came, with the exception of the T’hakoora 
of Burr, who returned the following reply ; — ‘We have received a 
communication (pygdm) from Sri Mdvdni oj Bvmdoda, who com- 
mands us no longer to put the plough in the soil, but to sell our 
horses and our cattle, and with the amount to purchase sixty-four* 


* A number sacred (according to Chund) to this goddess, who is chief of tbe 
sixty-four Joginis, 
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buffal')8S and thivty-two goats, for a general sacrifice to Maiaji, by 
obeying whicli we shall re-possess Bumaoda.’ Accordingly, no sooner 
was this known, than several others joined them, both from Boondi 
and Kotah. The T’hakoor of Burr had prepared dinner near the 
statue of Mata for two hundred, instead of which five hundred 
assembled ; yet not only were they ail abundantly satisfied, but 
some food remained, which convinced the people there that the story 
(the communication) was true.” 

This was from Boondi ; but the following was from my old, steady, 
and faithful Brahmin, Balgovind, who was actually on the spot, dated 

Mynai, 1st Kartik i — A few days ago, there was a grand sacrifice 
" to Jogini Mata, when thirty-one buffaloes and fifty -three goats 
•• were slain. Upon two bukra$ (he-goats), three Haras tried tlieir 
" swords in vain ; they could not touch a single hair, at which all were 
'■ much surprised. These goats were afterwards turned loose to feed 
•• where they pleased, and were called amur (immortal).” 

Not a comment was made upon this, either by the sensible Bal- 
govind or the Yati Gyanji, who was with him, There was, therefore, 
no time to be lost in preventing an explosion from five liundred 
brave Haras, deeming themselves convened at the express command 
of Bh^vini, to whom the sacrifice proved thus acceptable ; and I .sent 
to the Raja to break up the party, which was effected. It, however, 
shews what an easy matter it is to work upon the credulity througli 
the feelings of these brave men. 

I left the spot, hallowed by many feelings towards tlic silent walls 
of Bumaoda We wound our way down the rocky steep, giving a 
look to the ‘ mother of the maids of slaughter’ as we passed, and 
after a short passage across tlie entrance of the valley, encamped in 
a fine grove of trees close to the town of Beygoo. The Rawut, 
descendant of ‘ the black cloud,’ came out to meet me ; but he is 
yet a stranger to the happiness that awaits him — the restoration of 
more tlian half of his estate, which has been in the hands of the 
ilahratta Sindia since AD. 1791. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


jjf^goo.--/imoiis (MiiUiU to the author.— Affentinotfiliuiony of t/tegi-alitiide oj 
the Hamit— ExpjiUion of the Mahrattas from lieygoo.—The estaitn of Hu- 
JlaimttseijueMrated.— Restored.— Jiussie.—Cluetore.— Akbe^'’s Lamp.'— Rrfief.. 
tions upon the Ruins of Chcetore.— Description of Uu city, from the Khomdii 
Pusii, andfrom,ob!iervaiion.—Tourof the city.—Oriijin of the Bdgi'awnt Him. 
Inscriplioiis, — Aged Fakir. — Return to Oodipoor. — Conclusion. 

Beygoo, FebrvAxry The chances were nine hundred and 

ninety-nine to one that I ever touched a pen again. Two days ago, 
1 started, with all the “ pomp and circumstance” befitting the 
occasion, to restore to the cnicf the land of his sires, of which foi'ce 
and fraud had conspired to deprive them during more than thirty 
years. The purpm t of my visit being made known, the ' sons of 
Kala assembled from all quarters ; but konkar has again 

interfered. The old castle of Beygoo has a remarkably wide moat, 
across which there is a wooden bridge communicating with the town. 
The avant-couriers of my cavalcade, with an elephant hearing the 
union, having crossed and passed under the arched gateway, I 
followed, coutrary to the MaJiout’s advice, who said there certainly 
would not be space to admit the elephant and howda. But I heed- 
lessly told him to drive on, and if he could not pass through, to 
dismount. The hollow sound of the bridge, and the deep moat on 
cither side, alarmed the animal, and she darted forward with tlie 
celerity occasioned by fear, in spite of any effort to stop her. As I 
approached the gateway, I measured it with my eye, and expecting 
inevitable and instantaneous destruction, I planted my feet firmly 
agmnst the howda, and my fore-arms against the archway, and, by 
an almost preternatural effort of strength, burst out the back of the 
howda : the elephant pursued her flight inside, and I dropped sense- 
less on the bridge below. The affectionate sympathies and attentioji 
of those around revived me, though they ^most extinguished the 
latent spark of life in raising me into my palki, and eanying me to 
my tent. I, however, soon recovered iny senses, though sadly braised ; 
bub the escape was, in a two-fold degree, miraculous ; for, in 
avoiding decollation, had I fallen half an inch more to the side, I should 
have been caught on the projecting spikes of the gateway. My 
tent was soon filled by the Rawut-ji and his brethren, who 
deplored the accident, and it was with difficulty I could get them to 
leave the side of my pallet; but what was my astonishment 
when, two days after, going to fulfil ray mission, I saw the noble 
gateway, the work of Kala M%’b, x’educed to a heap of ruins, 
through which I was conducted to the palace on an ample teirace, 
in front of which I found the little court of Beygoo ! The Eawut 
advanced and presented me the keys, which having returned in his 
sovereign’s name, I deplored his lash destruction of the gateway, 
blaming konhar and my own want of bood’k (wisdom), for the 
accident. But it was in vain; he declared he never could have 
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luiikeil upon it with complacency, since it had nearly deprived of life 
one who had given life to them. The restored estates had been mort- 
gaged to old Sindia for the payment of a war-exaction, and the 
Kawut held regularly-executed deed.s, empowering him to recover 
them when the contribution should be liquidated. When the ' reign 
of justice’ commenced in these regions, he produced his bond ; he 
shewed that the exactions had been paid twice over, and demanded, 
through the intervention of the British agent, that Sindia should bo 
brought to a settlement. The replies and rejoinders were endless; 
and at length the Rawutji, wearied out, one morning took tlio law 
into his own hands; assaulted, carried, and, with the loss of some 
lives, drove out the Mahrattas, who had built a castellated i-csiclenco 
even under his eye. It was necessary for form-sake to punish this 
act, which we would not prevent; and accoi-dingly Beygoo was jjut 
under sequestration, and the Ranu’s flag was planted upon its walls. 
The chief submitted to all with a good grace, and with a cause so 
just, I made an excellent case against Sindia, who talked of papeis- 
which he never produced. Allowing, therefore, some months more 
to elapse, we executed the bond, and restored Beygoo to its rightful 
owner. I was the more rejoiced at effecting this, as the Kawut had 
set the c.xample of signing the deed of renunciation of May 1818, 
which was the commencement of the prosperity of Mewar. 

Biiano, February Z7th . — Compelled to travel in my palki, full of 
aches and aits. I think this will complete the disorganization -of luy 
frame ; but I must reserve the little strength I have for Chcetore, 
and, coate qui coute, climb up and take a farewell look. 

Clieetore . — My heart beat high a.s I approached the ancient capital 
of the Seesodias, teeming with reminiscences of gloiy, wliicli cvoi y 
stone in her giant-like Jainyras (battlements) attested. It was fi-oui 
this side that the imperial host-? under Alla and Akber advanced to 
force the descendant of Rama to do homage to their power. How 
the summons was answered, the deeds of Ranas Ursi and Perlftp 
have already told. But there was one relic of " the last day” of 
Chectore, which I visited in this moniing’s march, that will immor- 
talize the held where the greatest monarch that India (pevha]is A.sia) 
ever had, erected the green banner of tlic faith, and pitched his 
tont, around which his legions were marshalled for the reduction of 
the city. This still perfect monument is a tine pyramidal column, 
called by some the Cherdg-ddn, and by others A kbtr-cd-den'd, both 
having the same meaning, ‘ Akber’s lamp.’ It is lonncd of large 
blocks of compact limestone, admirably put together, about thirty- 
five feet high, each face being twelve feet at the ba-se, and gradually 
tepering to the summit, where it is between three and four, and on 
which was placed a huge lamp (ciUvdgh),i\iAl served as a Vxjacoii 1'i 
1 he foragers, or denoted the imperial heud-qaiuter.s. An interior stair 
leads to the top ; but. although I had the strongest desire 
climb the steps, troddcTi no doubt by Akber’s I’oct, tin' powtu' wa.' m*' 
‘■iKdieiif t.; the will and 1 va- obliged c n'inuc my i'.'iv!,i y 
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passing tlirough the 'fulaiti, as they terra the lower town of 
Cheetore. Here I got out of my palki, aod ventured the ascent, not 
tlirough one, but five gates, upon the same faithless elephant ; but 
with tliis difterence, that I had no howda to encase me and prevent 
itiy sliding off, if I found any impediment ; nevertheless, in paasinf 
under each successive portal, I felt an involuntary tendency to stoop, 
tliougli there was a superfluity of room over head. I hastened to my 
iikhdkd,* pitched upon the margin of the Suryacoond, or ‘fountain 
of the Sun,’ and with the wrecks of ages ai-ouud me, I abandoned 
myself to contemplation. I gazed until the sun’s last beam fell 
upon “ the ringlet of Cheetore,” illuminating its gray and grief-worn 
aspect, like a lambent gleam lighting up the face of son-ow. Who 
could look on this lonely, this majestic column, which tells, in 
language moi'e easy of interpretation than the tablets within, of 

- - deeds which should not pass away, 

And names that must not witlier,’’ 

and withhold a sio;h for its departed glories ? But in vain I dipped 
iny pen to embody my thoughts in language ; for, wherever the 
eye fell, it filled the mind with images of the past, and ideas rushoil 
too tumultuously to be recorded. In this mood I continued for some 
time, gazing listlessly, until the shades of evening gradually en- 
shroutftd the temples, columns, and palaces ; and as I folded up my 
papertillthemoiTOW.bhewordsofthc prophetic bard ofisraelcamo 
forcibly to my r-ecollection : “ How doth the city sit solitary that 
“ was full of people 1 how is .she become a widow ! she, that was great 
“ among natrons, and princess among provinces, how is she become 
“ tributary !” 

But not to fatigue the reader with reflections, I will endeavour to 
give him some idea of these r-uins. I begin with the description 
of Cheetore from the Kkom&n Rdad, now beside me : “ Chutter- 
" kote is the chief amongst eighty-four castles, renowned for 
-strength; the hill on which it stands, rising out of the 
“ level plain beneath, the tilac on the forehead of Avnni (the 
“ earth). It is within the grasp of no foe, nor can tlie 
“ vassals of its chief know the sentiment of fear. Ganga flows 
■ from its summit ; and so intricate are its paths of ascent, that 
“ though you might find entrance, there would be no hope of return. 

Its towers of defence are planted on the rock, nor can their inmates 
“ even in sleep know alarm. Its kotars (granaries) are well filled, 
• and its reservoirs, forrntains, and wells, are overflowing. Raina- 
chandra himself hero dwelt twelve years. There are eighty-four 
■■ bazaars, many schools for children, and colleges for every kind of 

- Icaiming ; many scribes (/cyo() of tire Bccduv tribe, and the eighteen 

- varieties oi avtiziuis. (Here follows an enumeration of all the trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, within and surrounding the fortress.) Of all, 

“ the Ghelote is sovereign {dhanni), served by numerous troops, both 


* A small tent wilheat (/jc) a pole (c/m/ici). 
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“ horse and foot, and by all the ‘ thirty-six tribes ol‘ Rajpoots,’ of 
•' wliich he is the ornament {duiUes culdn sengAr)." 

The Khomdn Rdsd, or story of Rawiit Khoman, was composed in 
tlie ninth centuiy ; and the poet has not exaggerated : for of all the 
royal abodes of IndiaK none could compete with Cheetore before she 
became a “ widow.” But we must abandon the Raid for a siraplo 
prose description. Cheetore is situated on an isolated rock of the 
.same formation as the Pat’har, whence it is distant about three miles, 
leaving a fertile valley between, in which are the estate.s ofBeeji- 
poor, Gwalior, and part of Beygoo, studded with gioves, but all 
waste through long-continued oppression. The general direction of 
the rock is i'rom S.S.W. to N.N.E. ; the internal length on the 
summit being three miles and two furlongs, and the greatest central 
l,readth twelve hundred yards. The circumference of the hill at its 
base, which is fringed with deep woods, extending to the summit, and 
in which lurk tigem, deer, hogs, and even lions, is somewhere above 
eight miles, and the angle of ascent to its scai-ped summit about 
io. The Tuluili, or lower town, is on the we.st side, which in some 
places presents a double seai-p, and this side is crowded with 
splendia objects ; the triumphal column, the palaces of Chitrung Mori, 
of Rana Raemul, the huge temple of Rana Mokul, the hundred 
pinnacles of the acropolis of the Ghelotes, and last, not least, the 
mansions of Jeimul and Putto, built on a projecting point, are 
amongst the most i-emarkable monuments overlooking the plain. 
The great length of Clieetore, and the unifoiunity of the level crest, 
detract from its height, which in no part exceeds four hundred feet, 
and that only towards the north. In the centre of the eastern face, 
at “ the gate of the sun” (Soorajpol), it is less than tiiree hundred, 
and at the southern extremity, the rock is so narrow as to be 
embraced by an immense denii-lune, commanding the hill called 
Cheetorre, not more than one hundred and fifty yards distant ; it is 
connected with Cheetore, but lower, and judiciously left out of its 
circumvallation. Still it is a weak point, of which the invader has 
availed himsdf. On this, Madaji Sindia raised his batteries, when 
called on by the Rana to expel his rebellious vassal of Saloombm 
(Vol. I, p. 381). The Mahratt^’s batteries, as well as the zigzag 
lines of his ascent, indicate that, even in S. 1848 (A.D. 1792). he had 
the aid of no unskilful engineer. From this point, the Tatar Alla 
stormed, and to him they attribute Cheetorie altogether, alleging 
that he raised it by artificial means, “ commencing with a copper for 
" every basket of earth, and at length ending with a piece of gold.” 
It would, indeed, have taken the twelve year’s, assigned by tradition 
to Alla’s siege, to have effected this, though there cannot be a doubt 
that he greatly augmented it, and planted there his munjaneekas, 
111 - balistas, in the same manner as he did to reduce the fortress of 
Puiyn, near Rintbumbor. 

Har ing wandered for two or three days amongst the ruins, I 
coitiiireiiccd regular plan of the rvliole, going to work trigoiio- 
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miitricallv, and laying do%vn every temple or object that still retained 
a name, or had any tradition attached to it. I then descended with 
tlie perambulator and made the circuit. 

The firet lateral cut of ascent is in a line due noiih, and before 
another angle, you pass through three sepai-ate gates ; between the 
last of which, distinctively called the/ooid divdni, or ‘broken door,’ 
and the fourth, the Hanuman pol (poite), is a spot for ever sacred 
in the history of Cheetore, where its immortal defenders, Jeimul and 
Putto, met their death. There is a small cenotaph to the memory 
of the foi-mer, while a sacrificial Joojdrh, on which is sculptured the 
effigy of a wanior on horseback, lance in hand, reminds the Seesodia 
where fell the stripling chief of Amait. Near these is another 
cenotaph, a simple dome supported by light elegant columns, and 
coverine' an altar to the manes of the martyr, Ragoodd, the deified 

S 'JrnoT Mewar. After passing three more bamers, we reach the 
mpol, which crowns the whole, and leads into a noble Dwni- 
khanek, or 'hall of assembly,’ where the princes of Cheetore 
met on grand occasions ; and it was in this hall that the genius 
of Cheetore is said to have x-evealed to Rana Ilrsi that his 
glory was departing. On a compartment of the Rampol, we 
found an interdict inscribed by the rebel Bheem of Saloombra, 
who appears to have been determined to place upon his own head 
the mor of Cheetore, so nobly renounced by his ancestor Chonda 
many centuries before. This was, however, set up when he was 
yet loyal, and in his sovereign’s name as well as his own, “ abolish- 
“ ing forced labour from the towns-people, and likewise dind, or 
“ contribution concluding with a grant of land to a patriotic 
carpenter of Gosoonda, who had, at hm own expense, furnished the 
Rampol with a new gate : the cow and hog are attesting witnesses 
to the deed. The next building I came to, as I skirted the western 
face in a southerly direction, was a small antique temple to Toolsi 
BMvani, the divinity of the scribes, adjoining the Tope-kkaneh 
Ohddn, a square for tHe park, where a few old cannon, the relics of 
tlic plunder of Cheetore, still remain. The habitation of the Puio- 
hits, or chief priests of the Ranas, a plain, commodious, and sub- 
stantial edifice, was the next ; and close by was that of the Mvsani, 
or master of the horse, with several others of the chief household 
officeiB. But the first imposing edifice is that tei'med Nolahka 
Bindar. This is a small citadel in itself, with massive, lofty walls, 
and towers built entirely of ancient ruins. Its name would impoi-t 
that it was a receptacle (l}i'ndar') for treasure, though it is said to 
have been the residence of the usurper Bunbeer. At the north- 
eastern corner, it has a little temple, richly sculptured, called the 
S^ngtlr-Chabri. From this we pass on to tlie palace of the Ranas, 
which, though attributed to Rana Raemul, is of the same character 
as those of a much higher antiquity. It is plain, capacious, and in 
excellent taste, the only ornament being its crenated battlement.?, 
and gives a good idea of the domestic architecture of the Rajpoof- 
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linig antcrioi' to the iutrusion of the Islariiite amongst them. Tlie 
vaulted chamber, the projecting gokra or balcony, and the gentle 
exterior slope or talus of the wails, lend a character of originality 
to all the ancient structures of Cheetore. The industrious°Ghassi 
made sketches for me of all their domestic dwellings, from the 
ancient abode of Chitrung Mori, down to the mahls of Jeimul and 
Putto. A court-yard surrounds tiie palace, in which there is a 
small temple to DSoji, through whose interposition Rana Sanga 
effected all his conque.sts. This unknown divinity I find is styled 
one of the elsven kullds, or Mahabddians, incarnate in the pereon 
of a celebrated wai’rior, named Bhoj, whose father was a Chohaii, 
and his mother of the Goojur tribe, which originated a new class, 
called the Bagrawut. The story of this Deo will add another to the 
many tales of superstition which are listened to with reverence, and I 
imagine generally with belief. The incarnate Bagrawut, while on 
his way to revenge an ancient feud with the Purihai-s of Ran-Binai, 
approached Cheetore, and Rana Sanga, aware of his scantity.jpaid 
him all the dues of ho.5pitality ; in return for this, the Deoji 
bestowed a charm upon Sanga, by means of which, so long as ho 
followed the prescribed injunctions, victory was always to attend 
his steps. It was placed in a small bag, and to be worn round the 
neck ; but he was warned against allowing it to turn towards the 
back. The Deo had the power of raising the dead, and in order to 
shew the Rana the value of the gift, he put into his hand a peacock’s 
feather, with which having touched all who were then lying dead in 
Cheetore, they were restored to life ! With this new proof of Deoji’s 
power, Rana Sanga went forth to pursue his conquests, which had 
extended to the fortress of Biana, when one day, while bathing in 
the peeld-khdl, the charm slipped round, and straight a voice was 
heard, saying, his " mortal foe was at band !” So impressed are the 
Seesodias with the truth of this tale, that Dcoji has obtained a dis- 
tinguished niche in their Pantheon ; nor in all their poverty has oil 
been wanting for the lamp which is constantly burning before the 
Bkgrawut chieftain, whose effigy, on a horse painted blue, and lance 
in hand, still attracts their homage. To buy golden opinions, I 
placed three pieces of silver on the ^tar of the saint, iu the name of 
the brave Sanga, the worthy antagonist of Baber, the “ immortal 
“ foe,” who at the peeld-khdl at Biana destroyed the charm of the 
DSoji. 

On leaving the court of Rana Raemul, we reached two immen.se 
temples dedicated to the black god of Vrij ; one being erected by 
Rana Khoombo, the otlier by his celebrated wife, the chief poetes.s 
of that age, Meera to the god of her idolatry, Shamn^th. Wc 
liave elsewhere mentioned the ecstasies of this fair votary of the 
Apollo of the Yamuna, who even danced before his shrine, in which 
her last moments were passed : and, to complete the picture, so 
entirely were the effusions both of her heart and pen approved, that 
'■ the gorl descended from his pedestal and gave her an embrace. 
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“ which extricated the spark of life. 'Welcome, Jleera,’ said the 
“ lover of Radha ! and her soui was absorbed into his !" Tliis rhap- 
sody is worthy of the fair authoress of the Tika, or sequel to the 
GUa Govinda, which is said not to be unworthy even of Jydeva. 

Both these temples are entirelyconstructed from the wrecks of more 
ancient shiines, said to have been brought from the ruins of a city of 
remote antiquity, called Jfagara, three coss northward of Cheetore * 
Near these temples of Koomb-Sh^m • are two reservoirs, built of 
large blocks, eadi one hundred and twenty-five feet long by fifty 
•wide, and fifty deep, said to have been excavated on the marriage 
of ‘the Ruby of Mewar’ to Achil Kheechee of Gagrown, and tilled 
•with oil and gliee, which were served out to tlie numerous attendants 
on that occasion. 

We are now in the vicinity of the KkeenU-Khumb, the pillar 
erected by Rana Khoombo on his defeat of the combined armies of 
Malwa and Guzzerat The only thing in India to compare with this 
is the Rootub Minar at Dehli ; but, Siough much higher, it is of a 
very inferior character. This column is one hundred and twenty- 
two feet in height, the breadth of each face at the base is thirty-five 
feet, and at the summit, immediately under the cupola, seventeeu 
feet and a-half. It stands on an ample ten-ace, forty-two feet square. 
It has nine distinct stories, with openings at evei'y face of each 
story, and all these doors have colonn^cd porticos; but it is 
impossible to describe it; and therefore a roi^h outline, which will 
shew Ghassi’s notions of perspective, must suffice. It is built chiefly 
of compact limestone and the quartz rock on which it 8tand.s, whicli 
takes the highest polish : indeed there are portions possessing the 
hardness, and exhibiting the fracture, of jasper. It is one mass of 
sculpture ; of which a tetter idea cannot be conveyed than in the 
remark of those who dwell about it, that it contains every object 
known to their mythology. The ninth Ichund, or ‘ stoi-y,’ which, as 
I have stated, is seventeen feet and a-half square, has numerous 
columns supporting a vault, in which is sculptured Kanya in the 
rasmandala (celestial sphere), suiTounded by the goi^, or muses, 
each holding a musical instrument, and in a dancing attitude. 
Beneath this is a richly carved scroll fringed with the sariis, the 
plienicoptet'os of ornithology. Around this chamber had been 
arranged, on black marble toblets, the whole genealogy of the Ranas 
of Cheetore ; but the Goths have broken or defaced all, save one 
slab, containing the two following slocas : 

Sloca 172 : “ Shaking the earth, the lords of Goojur-khand and 
Malwa, both the sultans, with armies overwhelming as the ocean, 
invaded M^dpat. Koombkurn reflected lustre on the land ; to wliat 


* I trust this may be put to the proof : for I think it will prove to be 
Taktkac-nagara, of which I have long been in search ; and which gave rise to 
the suggestion of Herbert that Cheetore was of Taxila Porus (the Piiar 7). 
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poiut can we exalt his renown ? In the midst of the armies of liis 
foe, Kiioonibo was as a tiger, or as a flame in a dry forest.” 

Sloca 183 : “ While the sun continues to warm the earth, so lon'^ 
may -the fame of Khoombo Rana endure. While the icy mountairS 
{hemagir) of the north rest upon their base, or so long as Himachil 
is stationary, while ocean continues to form a garland round the 
neck of Awini (the earth), so long may Khoombo’s glory be per- 
petuated ! May the varied histoiy of his sway and the splendour of 
Ids dominion last for ever ! Seven years had elapsed beyond fifteen 
hundred when Rana Khoombo placed this ringlet on the forehead 
of Cheetore. Sparkling like the rays of the rising sun, is thetorun, 
rising like the bridegroom of the land. 

■■ In S. 1515, the temple of Brimha was founded, and this year, 
Vfiahpatwar (Thursday), the lOtb tit’h and Pookhia Nikahitra, in 
the month of Magh, on the immoveable Chutterkote, this Kheervi 
sthamba was finished.- What does it resemble, which makes Chee- 
tore look down on Meru with derision ? Again, what does Chutter- 
kote resemble, from whose summit the fountains are ever flowing, 
the circular diadem on whose crest is beauteous to the eye ; abound- 
ing in temples to the Almighty, planted with odoriferous trees, to 
which myriads of bees resort, and where soft zephyrs love to play. 
Tiiis immoveable fortress (^Achil-dooTQa) was formed by Maha- 
Indra’s own handa” 

How many more slocas there may have been, of which this is the 
183d, we can only copjecture ; though this would seem to be the 
winding-up. 

The view fi-om this elevated spot was superb, extending far into 
the plains of Malwa. The lightning struck and injured the dome 
some years ago, but generally, there is no semblance of decay, though 
some shoots of the peepul have rooted themselves where the bolt of 
Indra fell. It is said to have cost ninety lacs of rupees, or near a 
million sterling ; and this is only one of the many munificent works 
of Rana Khoombo within Cheetore ; the temples to Crishna, the 
lake called Coorm. Sagu,r, the temple and fountain to Kookreoo 
Mahadeo, having been erected by him. He also raised the stupen- 
dous fortifications of Komulm^, to which place the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred. It is asserted that the immense wealth in 
Jewels appertaining to the princes of Guzzerat, was captured by 
Mahomed Begra, when he took Komulmdr, whence he carried forty 
thousand captives. 

Near this is the grand temple of Biiraha, erected also by Khoombo, 
in honour of his father Mokul, whose name it bears, and whose bust 
is the only object of veneration within. It would seem as if 
Khoombo had been a deist, worshipping the Creator alone ; though 
his in.spired wife. Meera Bae, seems to have drawn a portion of his 

SS 
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regard to Mowalidhar, ' he who holds the flute.’ Adjoining the 
shrine of the great spirit, is the Chdrbdg'h, where the ashes of the 
heroes, from down to the founder of Oodipoor, are entombed. 

Many possessed great external interest ; but I was forced to be 
content with what I saw, for the chronicler is dead. 

Through these abodes of silence, a rugged path leads to a seques- 
tered spot in a deep cleft of the rock, where there is a living fountain, 
called the gao-mookh, or ‘ cow’s mouth,’ under the shade of an 
umbrageous bv/rr tree. On one side of the dell is the subterranean 
cbaund called Rani-binddr, which, it is said, leads to suites of 
chambers in the rock. This was the scene of the awful johur, on 
the occasion of Alla sacking Cheetore, when the queens perished in 
the flames ; on which the cavern’s mouth was closed. 

Still ascending, I visited the edifices named after Jeimul and 
Putto, and the shrine of ICftlk^ D^vi, esteemed one of the most 
ancient of Cheetore. existing since the time of the Mori, the dynasty 
prior to the Ghelote. But the only inscription I discovered was the 
following : 

" S. 1574 Magh (s^*di) 5th, and Revati Nikshitra, the stone-cutters 
“ Kaloo, Kalmev, and thirty-six others (whose names are added), 
“ enlarged the fountain of the sun (surya-coonda), adjacent to the 
“ temple of K^lkft D^vf.” Thence I passed to the vaulted cenotaph 
of Chonda, the founder of the Chondawuts, who surrendered his 
birthright to please his aged sire. A little farther, am the mahla of 
I^a Bheem and Pudmani. Beyond this, within a stone enclosure, 
is the place where the victorious Khoombo confined the king of 
Malwa; and touching it is the mahl of the Raos of Rampoora. 

Further south is a spot of deep interest ; the tank and palace of 
Chitrung Mori, the ancmnt Piiar lord of Cheetore, whose inscription 
I have already given. The interior sides of the tank are divided 
into sculptured compartments, in very good taste, but not to be 
compared with the works at Barolli, though doubtless executed undei' 
the same family. Being now within two hundred yards of the 
southern bastion, I returned by the mahls of the once vassals of 
Cheetore, viz., Sirohi, Boondl, Sont, Lunawai'ra, to the Ohaogdn, or 
‘ field of Mars,’ where the military festival of the DuseiTa is yet 
held by the slender garrison of Cbeetoi'e. Close to it is a noble 
reservoir of a hundred and thirty feet in length, sixty-five in width, 
and forty-seven in depth. It is lined with immense sculptured 
masses of masomy, and filled with water. 

Higher up, and nearly about the centre, is a remarkable square 
pillar, called the khowasin‘$thamba (column). It is seventy-five feet 
and a-half in height, thirty feet in diameter at the base, and fifteen 
at the top, and covered with Jain figures. It is very ancient, and I 
found a mgraent of an inscription at its base, which shew.s that it 
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was dedicated to Adiiath, the first of the twenty-four Jain pontifla : 
“ By Sii Adnath. and the twenty-four Jin-&wara, Poondarica, 
'• Ganesa, Suvya, and the nine planets, may you be preserved ! S. 952 
“ (A.D. 896) Bysak (siidi) the 30th, Q^noar (Thursday).” 

I found also another old inscription near the very antique temple 
of Kookr-^swar Mahadeo; — “S. 8.11, Mah sood 5th, Vriahpatwar 
“ (Thursday), A.D. 755, Raja Kookr-^swar erected this temple and 
" excavated the fountain.” 

There are many Jain inscriptions, but amidst the heaps of mins I 
was not fortunate enough to make any important discovery. One 
in the temple of Suntnat’h was as follows; “S. 1505 (A.D. HW), 
“ Sri Maharana Mokul, whose son Koombkuro’s treasurer, by name 
“ Sah Kolah, his son Bindarri Rutna, and wife Beelund^vi, erected 
“ this shrine to Suntnat'h. The chief of the Khartra-gutcha, Jinraj 
“ Soor and apparent successor, Sri Jin Chandra Soor-ji, made this 
" writing.” 

Close to the Sooraj-pol, or gate in the centre of the eastern face, 
i,s an altar sacred to ^e manes of Suheedaa, the chief of the Chonda- 
wuts, who fell at his post, the gate of the suu, when the city was 
sacked by Bahadoor Shah. 

At the north-western face is a castle complete within itself, the 
walls and towers of which are of a peculiar form, and denote a high 
antiquity. This is said to he the ancient palace of the Moris and 
the first Banos of Cheetore. But it is time to close this description, 
which I do by observing, that one cannot move a step without 
treading on some fragment of the olden times : 

“ Column strewn, and statues fallen and cleft, 

“ Heaped like a host, in battle overthrown.” 

Before, however, I quit this spot, hallowed by these remains, I 
may mention having seen a being who, if there is any truth in 
Chutterkote, must be a hundred and sixty years old. This wonder 
is a Faldi', who has constantly inhabited the temples, within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants ; and there is one carpenter, now 
upwards of ninety, who recollects “ Babaji as an old man and tho 
“ terror of the children.” To me he did not appear above seventy. 
I found him deeply engaged at pacheesi with one of the towns- 
folk. When I was introduced to this extiaordinary personage, he 
looked up at me for an instant, and exclaiming, “ what does he 
■' want here f quietly resumed his game. When it was finished, I 
presented my nuzsur to the inspired (for madness and inspiration 
are here synonunous), which he threw amongst the bystanders, 
and bolted over the ruins, dragging through the brambles a 
fine shawl some one had presented to him, and which, becoming 
iin impediment, he left there. In these moods none durst 
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molest him, and when inclined for food or pastime, his wants were 
quickly supplied. For one moment I got him to cast his mental eye 
hack upon the past, and he mentioned something of Adina Be'g and the 
Punjab (of which they say he was an inhabitant) ; but the oracle 
deigned nothing farther, 

Oodipo(yr, March StJi, 1822. — Here I am once more in the capital 
of Hindufoti (chief of the Hindu i-ace), from which no occurrence 
shall move me until I go to “ eat the air” of my native land. I 
require repose, for the last fifteen years of my life have been one 
continuous tissue of toil and accident, such as are narrated in these 
records of a few of my many wanderings. The bow must be unbent, 
or it will snap, and the time for joui'nali 2 ing must cease with every- 
thing else under the sun. I halted a few days at Mairta, and found 
my house nearly finished, the gai-den looking beautiful, the aroo or 
peach-tree, the'seo or apple, the sunt^'a, narinji, and idmloo, or 
various oi-ange and lime-trees, all in full blossom, and shewing the 
potent influence of Surya in the.se regions ; the aureefa or aeetdphal 


(fruit of Seeta), or custard-apple, the andr, the hild, pomegranate, 
plantain, and various indigenous fruits, were all equally forward. 
These plants are mostly from Agra, Lucknow, or Cawnpoor; but 
some of the finest peaches arc the produce of those I planted at 
Gwalior, — I may say their grandchildi-en. When I left Gwalior in 
1817, I brought with me the stones of several peach-trees, and 
planted them in the garden of Rung-peiri, ray^ residence at Oodi- 
poor : and more delicious or more abundant fruit I never saw. The 
stones of these I again put in the new garden at Mairta, and these 

X in exhibit fruit, but it will require another year to prove 
jlher they maintain the character they held in the plains of 
Rarew, or in this city. The vegetables were equally thriving ; I 
never saw finer crops of Prussian-blues, of koida, phool-JcoMa, or 
cabbages and cauliflowers, celeiy, and all that belongs to the kitchen- 
garden, and which my Rajpoot friends declare far superior to their 
iudigenous race of a^de, or greens: the Diwdnji (Rana) has mono- 
polized the celery, which he pronounces the prince of vegetables. I 
had ^so got my cutter for the 0odi8agur,mk we promised oumelves 
many ddightful days, sailing amidst its islets and fishing in its 
stream. " But in all this was there vanity — poor Carey lies under 
the sod ; Duncan has been struggling on, and is just about to dejiart 
for tlie Cape of Good Hope ; Patrick, who was left at Kotah, writes 
me disr^ accounts of his health and his solitude, and I am left 
almost alone, the ghost of what I was. “ I looked on all the works 
" that my hands had wrought, and on the labour I had laboured to 
*' do ; and behold all was vanity and vexation of spirit !” And such 
I fear will it prove with more important works than these amuse- 
ments of the hour ; but it were certain death to stay, and the doctor 
insists on my sending in “ a sick certificate,” and putting my house 
in order for departure. The month of May is fixed, a i-esolution 
which has filled the Rana with grief; but be "gives me Iciive only 
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['or three years, and his sister, Chandji Bad, dcsii-es me to bring back 
a wife that she may Jove/’ 

I would willingly have dispensed with the honours of a public 
cntrie : but here, even health must bend to forms and the laws of 
the Rajpoots ; and the Rana, Prince Jowan Sing, and all the Seesodia 
chivalry, advanced to welcome our letum. Ap gurh aya! “you 
“ have come home !” was the simple and heartfelt expression of the 
Rana, as he received my reverential salaam j but he kindly looked 
round, and missed my companions, fur Waugh Sahib and Doctor 
Sahib were both great favourites : and, last not least, when he saw 
me bestride Javadia, he asked. " where was Baj-rdj ?” but the 
“ royal-steed” (his gift) was no more, and lies entombed at Kotah. 
Hoe ! hae ! alas ! das ! (exclaimed Pirthinat’h) ; hurra each jmn 
haZamamci cAa, “ great grief, for he was agood man.’’* The virtues 
of BajrHj were the subject of conversation until we reached the ' gate 
of the sun’ (Sooiujpol) •, when the Rana “gave me leave to go 
“home,” and he continued bis promenade. 

Bajr&j was worthy of such notice and of his name : he was perfec- 
tion, and so general afavourite, that his death was deemed a public 
misfortune, for he was as well known throughout all these regions 
as his master. The general yell of sorrow that burst from afi my 
sepoys and establishment on that event, was astounding, and the 
whole camp attended his obsequies ; many were weeping, and when 
they began to throw the earth upon the fine beast, wrapped up in 
his body-clothes, his sdes (gi-oonQ threw himself into his ^ve, and 
was quite frantic with gi-ief. I cut some locks offhis mane in 
remembrance of the noblest beast I ever crossed, and in a few days 
I observed many huge stones near the spot, which before I left 
Kotah grew into a ntmle ckabootra, or ‘altai-’ of hewn stone about 
twenty feet square and four feet high, on which was placed the 
effigy of Bajrij large as life, sculptured out of one block of free- 
stone. I was grateful for the attention, but the old Regent had 
caught the infection, and evinced his sense of the worth of Bajr&J 
by a tomb such as his master cannot expect ; but in this case 
perhaps I divided the interest, though there was no prince of Raj- 
warra more proud of his stud than the blind chief of Kotah. From 
the days of the Pandus to Dewa-Bango of Boondi, many a war has 
been waged for a horse, nor can we better declare the relative 
estimation of the noble animal, than in the words of that stalwart 
Kara to the Lodi king : “ there are three things you must not ask 
“ of a Rajpoot, his horse, his mistress, or his sword.” 

In a few days, I shall leave the capital for the villa of the Kara 
Rani, sister of the Kotah prince, and whose bracelet also I have had, 
the symbol of adoption as her brother. To all their customs, to all 
fheir sympathies, and numerous acts of courte.sy and kindness, which 


Jfnnik pr «!'»«<■. i* the diminutive of man. 
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have made this not a strange land to me, I am about to bid fare- 
well ; whether a final one, is written in that book, which for wise 
purposes is sealed to mortal vision: but wherever I go, whatever 
days I may number, nor place, nor time can ever we^en, far less 
obliterate, the remembrance of the valley of Oodipoor,* 


’ By a singular coincidence, the day on which 1 closed these wanderings, is 
the same on which I have put the last stroke to a work that has afforded me 
some pleasure and much pain. It was on the 8th March 1822, 1 ended my 
journey and entered Oodipoor ; on the 8th March 1832, 1 am transcribing this 
last page of ray journal ; in March my book appears before the public ; I wm 
born in March ; embarked for India in March ; and had the last glimpse of its 
land, the coast of Ceylon, in March. But what changes has not the ever- 
revolving wheel produced since that time ! The hand of genius which h^ 
illustrated this work, and which will, I trust, perpetuate his own name with ^e 
monuments time has spared of Hindu art, is now cold in death. Captain 
Waugh returned to England about six months after me ; his health much 
shattered. We met. and lived together, in London, in Belgium, and in France ; 
but amidst all the beauties of novelty, R^pootana was the theme to which we 
constantly reverted, He returned to India, had just obtained his minority, 
and was marching in command of his regiment, the 10th Light Cavaliy, 
from Muttra to Mhow, when, in passing tnrough the land where we h^ 
seen many happy days together, he was invited by the chief of Doonee 
to renew old recollections by a visit. Though in the highest spirits, my poor 
oousin went with a presentiment of evil. He was accompanied by some of his 
officers. In ascending the hill he fell, and sustained an injury which rendered 
an operation necessary. This succeeded so well, that in two days he proceeded 
in a litter ; when, on arriving at the ground, his friends drew the curtain of his 
dooli, and found him dead ! His ashes repose in M£war, under a monument 
raised by his brother officers. He did not live to see the completion of these 
labour! which none but him could fully appreciate. No man was ever more 
beloved in private life ; and the eulogdum passed upon him, but two days ago, 
by his old friend and commander, the gallant General Sir Thomas Bro^— 
“he was one of the best cavalry officers who ever served under me,"— is an 
honourable teatimony to his pubuo career. No apology is rerjuired for this 
record of the talent and worth of one who, in addition to the ties of kindred, 
was linked to me by the bonds of friendship during twenty yean?.— 8th 
.March, 1832. 
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No. I. 

Letter from Raja Jey Sing of AmhSr to iJ«na Singram 
Sing of Miwar, regarding Edur. 

Sri Ramji,* 

Ski Seeta Ramji, 

When I was in the presence at Oodipoor, you oonitnandedf tliat 
M6war was my home, and that £dur was the portico of M^war, 
and to wateh the occasion for obtaining it. From that time I 
have been on the look-out. Your agent, Myaram, has again 
written regarding it, and Dilput Rae read the letter to me veriotim, 
on wUchl talked over the matter with Maharaja Abbd Bing, who 
acquiescing in all ^oiir views, has made a nuztur of the pergunna 
to you, and his wntiiig to this effect accompauies this letter. 

The Maharaja Abh6 Sing petUion* that you will so manage that 
the occupant Anund Sing doe* not escape alive ; ae, without hie death, 
your poteetMn will he unetabU : f this is in your hands. It is my 
wis^ also, that you would go in person, or if you deem this inex- 
pe^ent, command the Dhatih4e Nuggo, placing a respectable force 
under his orders, and having blocked up all the passes, you may 
then slay him. Above all things let him not escape— let this be 
guard^ against. 

Asftr badi 7th (S2d of the first month of the monsoon), 

8. 1784 (A.D. 1728). 

Envelope. 

The Pergunna of Edur is in Maharaja Abh^ Sing’s jaghesr, who 
makes a nuzzur of it to the Hvxoor ; should it be granted to any 
other, take care the }Swi»'\itdaT never gains possession. 

8th. S., 1784. 


* Bam and Seeta, whom the prince invokes, are the great parents of the Cuctliwaba 
race, of whioh ^ja Jey Sing is the head. J have omitted the ueual string of intro- 
ductory compliments. 

\ These terms completely illnstrate the superior character in which the lianas of 
Mewar were held by two prinoes next in mgnity to him in fiajpootana a century 
ago, 

7 This deep anxiety is abundantly explained by looting at the genealogical slip of 
the Bahtores, atp^e 118, where it will be seen that Auund Sing, whom the parri- 
vidal Abhd Sing is ao anxious to be rid of, is his own brotner, innocent of any 
participation iu that crime, and whose issue, although adopted info Edur. were heirs- 
(0 Noricfir ' 
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No. II. 

TREATY between the HonoumUe Englisk East-hidiu Company 
and Maharaja A/ami Sing BiiEadoor, Raja of Joudpocn', repre~ 
aented by the Koowar Regent Joograj Maharaj Koowur Chutter 
Sing Buhadoor, concluded by Mr. Charlea Theophilua Metcalfe on 
the part of the Honourable Company, in vhiue of powers granted 
by Jiix Excellency idle Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K. G., 
Governor General, and by Byas Bishen Ram and Byas Ubhee 
Ram on the part of Maharaja Maun Sing Buhadoor, in virtue 
of full powers gi-anted by the Maharaja and Joog^-aj Maharaj 
Kootuur aforesaid. 

Firtt Article.— There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of 
interest between the Honourable English Eaat*India Company and Maharaja 
Mauu Sing and his heirs and successors ; and the friends and enemies of one 
party shall be friends and enemies of both. 

Second Article. — The British Government engages to protect the piincipality 
and territory of Joudpoor. 

Third jlrticfe.— Mabarjya Maun Sing and his heirs and successors will act in 
subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and acknowledge its 
supremacy ; and will not have any connection with other chiefs and states. 

Fourth /Irtic/e.— The Maharaja and his heirs and successors will not enter 
into negotiation with any chief or state without the knowledge and sanction 
of the British Government. But his usual amicable correspondence witli 
friends and relations shall continue. 

/VytA ^rtiefa.— The Maharaja and his heirs and successors will not commit 
aggressions on any one. If by accident disputes arise with any one, they shall 
be submitted to the arbitration and award of the British Government. 

Sisth Article. — The tribute heretofore paid to Sindia by the state of Joiid- 
poor, of which a separate schedule is affixed, shall be paid in perpetuity to the 
British Government; and the engagement of the state of Joudpoor with 
Sindia respecting tribute shall cease. 

SevffMk Artide.—ka the Maharaja declares that besides the tribute paid to 
Sindia by the state of Joudpoor, tribute has not been paid to any other state, 
and engages to pay the aforesaid tribute to the British Government; if either 
Sindia or any one else lay claim to tribute, the British Government engages 
to reply to such claim. 

Eighth .Irticfe.— The state of Joudpoor shall furnish fifteen hundred horse 
for the service of the British Government whenever req^uired ; and when 
necessary, the whole of the Joudpoor forces shall join the Bntish army, except- 
ing such a portion as may be requisite for the internal administration of the 
country. 

Ninth Article.— The Maharaja aud his heirs and successors shall remain 
absolute rulers of their country, and the jurisdiction of the British Goveniment 
shall not be introduced into ttat principality. 

Tenth .drttefe.— This treaty of ten articles having been concluded at Dihlee, 
and signed and sealed by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Byas Bishen 
Ram aud Byas Ubhee Ram ; the ratifications of the same by his JSxcellency 
the Governor General and by Rqj Rajeesur Maharqja Maun Sing Buhadoor 
and Jugwj Maharaj Koowur Chutter Sing Buhadoor, shall be e.tchanged 
within six weeks from this date. 

Done at Dihlee this sixth day of January, A.D. 1825. 

(Signed) (L. S.) C. T. METCALFE, Resideut. 

BYAS BISHEN RAM. 

(L.S.) BYAS UBHEE RAM. 
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No, III. 

Treaty 'with the Rcja of Jessiihner. 

TREATY hehvcoi the Honoumble En^lUh Eust-India Compmy 
and iUrt/tft Rawid JlfooZrfy BvJiadoor, Rctja of Jeesidmtr, cov- 
clAuJed on the. {xirt of the Honourable Company by Mr. Charles 
Theophilus Metcalfe, in -virtue of full poxvers granted by his Ex- 
cellency the Most Nolle the Marquis of Hastings, K. G., Governor- 
General, <t-c., and on the part of the Malta Raja Hehraj Maha 
Raxnd Mooh-aj Buhadoor by Misr Motee Ram and ThaJeoor 
Doivlet Sing, according to fxdl poxuers conferred by Maha Mawul. 

First Article.— T]\tce shall be pen>etuiil friendship, alliance, and xinity of 
interests between the Honourable English Company and Jlitlia Bawa! Moolraj 
buhiidoor, the Raja of Jessulmer, and liis heirs and successors. 

Second Article.— Iho posterity of Maha Rawul Moolraj shall succeed to the 
principality of Jessulmer. 

Thiid Article.— hi the event of any serious invasion directed toxrards the 
overthrow of the principality of Jessulmer, or otlier danger of great magnitude 
necurriug to that principality, the British Govemraeiit will exert its power for 
the protection of the principality, provided that tlie cause of tiie quarrel be not 
ascribable to the Raja of Jessulmer. 

Fourth Article. — The Maha Rawul and his heirs and successors will always 
act in subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and with sul)- 
missioii to its supremacy. 

Fifth Article.— This treaty of five articles having been settled, signed, and 
sealed by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Misr Motee Ram and I'hokoor 
Dowlet Sing, the ratifications of the same by his Excellency the Most Noble 
the Governor-General and Maha liaja Dehrai Maha Rawul, Moolraj Buhadoor, 
shall be exchanged in six weeks from the present date. 

Done at Dihlee this twelfth day of December, A. D. 1818. 

(L. S.) C. T. METCALFE, CSignedJ MISR MOTEE RAM. 

(L. S.) T’HAKOOR DOWLET SING. 
r Signed) C. T. 


No, IV. 

TREATY betiveen the Honourable English Eecst-India Company 
and Maharaja Siivaee Juggut Singh Buhadoor, Raja of Jypoor, 
co-ncluded by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, on the part of the 
Honourable Company, in virtue of fullpoivers granted by his 
Excellency the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K.G., Gover- 
nor-General, cfcc., and by Thakoerr Ratvul Byree Saul Nattawuf, 
on the^rt of Raj Rajindur Sree Maharaj JDkeraj Siivaee Juggut 
Sing Buhadoor, according to full powers given by the Raja. 

First Artvde.—TDieTei shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, anti unity of 
interest.? between the Honourable Company and Maharaja Juggut Singh, and 
his heirs and successors, and the friends and enemies of one party shall be the 
frieiids and enemies of both parties. 

S9 
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.S'sotjk; The British Government enga^os to protect the territory o( 

Jypnor, and to expel the enemies of that principality. 

Jrtic/e.— Jfaharaja Siwaee JugOTt Singh, and his heirs and successors, 
will act in .subordinate co-operation svith the British Government, and acknow- 
kdge its supremacy ; and will not have any cminectLcm with other chiefs and 
states. 

Fotirik Aflicle.—ThB Maharaja, and bis heirs and successors, svill notenter 
into negotiation with any chief or state, without the knowledge and sanction 
of the British Government ; but the usual amicable corresixmdence with friends 
and relations shall continue. 

/’t/fA Article.— The Maharaja, and his heirs and successors, will not commit 
aggressions on any one. If it happen that any dispute arise with any one, it 
shall be submitted to the arbitration and award of the British Government. 

Sh-t/i rirtiWe.— Tribute shall be paid in perpetuity by the principality of 
Jypoor to the British Government, through the treasury of Dihlee, according 
to the following detail : 

First year, from the date of this treaty, in consideration of the devastation 
which has prevailed for years in the Jypoor country, tribute excused : 


Second year .Four lacs of Dihlee nipees. 

Third year Five lacs. 

Fourth year Six lacs. 

Fifth year Seven lacs. 

Sixth year Eight lacs. 


Afterwards eight lacs of Dihlee rupees annually, until tlie revenues of the 
principality exceed forty lacs. 

And when the Rajah's revenue exceed forty lacs, five-sixteenths of the 
excess shall be paid in addition to the eight lacs above-mentioned. 

Seveiit/i Articled— The principality of Jypoor shall furnish troops according 
to its means, at the requisition of tne British Government. 

£ia/itA Article.— The Mahartya, and his heirs and successors, shall remain 
absolute rulers of their count^j and their dep^dents, accordinv to long- 
esublislied usoge ; and the British civil and criminal jurisdictiou shall not be 
introduied into that principality. 

A’intA Article.— Provided that the Maharaja evince a faithful attachment to 
the Biitish Government, his prosperity and advantage shall be favourably con- 
sidered and attended to. 

Tefith Article.— This treaty of ten articles having been eonduded, and signed 
and sealed by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, and Tbakoor Rawul Byree 
Saul Nattawut. tke ratifications of the same, by his Excellency tlie Most Noble 
tue Oovemnr-General, and Raj Rajindur Sree Maharaj Dhiraj Siwaee Juggut 
S'Jig Buhadoor, .-halt be mutually exchanged within one mouth from the 
present date. 

Done at Dihlee this second day of April, A.D. 1818. 

I'^nedJ (L.S.) C. T. METCALFE, 

£esident. 

!LSj TAUKOOR RAWUL BYREE SAUL NATTAWUT. 


V. 

Na V, being a large paper is omitted- 
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VI. 

TREATY between the Honounible the English Enst-India Com.'pany 
on the one part, and Maha Rao Omed Sing Bahadoor, the Raja 
of Kota, and his heirs and successors, through liaj Rana Zalim 
Hing Buhadoor, the administrator of the avoirs of that princi- 
pality; on the other concluded on the part of the Honourable 
English East-India Company by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, 
in virtue of full powers granted to him by his Excellency the 
Most Noble the Slarquis of Hastings, K.G., Governor-General, 
and on the paii of Maha Rao Omed Sing Buhadoor, by Maha 
Raja Skeodan Sing, Sah Jeeuiun Ram, and Lala Hoolchund, in 
virtue of full powers granted by the Maha. Rao aforesaid, and 
his administrator, the above-mentioned Raj Rana. 

Pint ATticl«.~T\iexe shall be perpetual friendship, iJliaiice. and unity of 
interests between the firitish Government on the one hand, and Maha Rao 
Omed Sing Buhadoor, and his heirs and successors, on the other, 

Stcand rirtiefe.— The friends and enemies of cither of the contracting partie.s 
shall be the same to both. 

Third Article . — The British Government engages to take under its pruteu- 
lion the principality and territory of Kota. 

Fourth Article . — The Maha Rao, and his heirs and successors, will always 
act in subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and acknow- 
ledge its supremacy, and will not henceforth have any connection with tlic 
chiefs and states with which the state of Kota has been heretofore voanected. 

JrJiWc.— The Maha Rao, and his heirs and suecessars, wUl not enter 
into any negotiations with any chief or state without the sanctiou of the Britjsh 
Govemment. But his customary amicable corrcspondencu with friends und 
relations shall continue. 

Sixth Article.— The Maha Rao, and his heir.i and sucoe.'ss'>rs. will not commit 
Aggressions on any one ; and if any dispute accidentally arise with any one, 
procee^ng either trom acts of the Maha llao, or acts of the other party, the 
adjustment of such disputes shall be submitted to the arbitration ot the 
British Govemment 

Semili Article.— The tribute heretofore paid by the principality of Kota to 
tlie -Mahratta chiefs, for instance, the Peshwa, Sindia, Hnikar, and Powar, shall 
be paid at Dihlee to the British Goveruinent for ever, according to the separate 
Schedule annexed. 

Eiglah Article.— lila other power shall have any claini Ui tribute from the 
principality of Kota ; and if any one advance such a claim, the British Govern- 
ment engages to reply to it. 

Ninth Ankle.— The troops of the principality of Kota, oecurding to its means, 
ahftll be furnished at the requisition of the British Goveriuiient. 

TerUh Anielc.—The Maha Rao, and his heirs and successor.^, shall remain 
absolute rulers of their country, and the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the 
British Govemment shall not be introduced into that princii)ality. 

Eleventh Article.— This treaty of eleven Articles haring been concluded at 
Dihlee, and signed and sealed by Mr. Charles Theophil«> Metcalfe ‘m the one 
parr, and Maha Raja Sheodaii Sing, Sah Jeewiui Ram. and Lain Houlchund 
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cii tip olhcr, tlie r.itifications of file same by his E.’rceOeiicy the Most Mublo t(i« 
Govcriior-Gonei-al, andilaha Rao Oined Sing, and his adiiiiiiistrator Raj Raua 
Zalim Sing, shall be exchanged within a month from tliis dale. 

Done at Dihlee the 26th day of December. A.D. 1.S17. 

(Hlo-ed) C. T. METCALFE, 

RuidtHi. 


No. VII. 

TREATlEShd'iC€&-\x the Honoxcmble Enijluk East-Ixidia Company 
and the Maka Row Raja Bishen Sing Bahadoor, Raja of Boondee, 
concluded hj Captain James Tod on the 2>art of the Honoimible 
Co'inpaxiy, in viHue of full poxm'S from his Excellency tlxe Most 
Eobte the Marqixis of Hastings, K. G., Goverxior-General, Ac. ie., 
and by BoJun-a Tolax'am on the paH of the Raja, in virtue of 
full powers from the said Raja. 

i'l'rat Artj'cZtf.— There shall bo perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of 
interests between the British Qoverament on the one Land, and the of 
Soondeo and his heirs and successors on the other. 

Reemid Article.— Hhe British Goverumont takes under its protection the 
dominions of the Raja of Boondee. 

Third Article.— The Raja of Boondee acknowledges the supremacy of, and 
will co-operate with, the British Government for ever. He will not commit 
aggressions on any one. He will not enter into negotiations with any one with- 
out the consent of the Britisli Government. If by- chance any dispute arise 
with any one, it shall be submitted to the arbitration and award of the British 
Government The Raja is absolute ruler of his dominions, aud tlie British 
jurisdiction shall not be introduced therein. 

Fourth ArJfck— The British Government STOUtaneously remits to the Raja 
and his descendants the tribute which the RtuA used to pay to Mahar^ia 
Holkar, and which has been ceded by the Maharaja Holkar to the British 
Government ; the British Government also relinquishes in favour of the state 
of Boondee tbe lands heretofore held by MaharSjia Holkar within the limits of 
that state, according to the annexed Schedule (No. I). 

Fi/f/iArticfe.— The Raja of Boondee hereby engages to pay to tlie Britisli 
Government the tribute and revenue heretofore paid to Maharaja Sindia, 
according to the Schedule (No. 2). 

Sixth Article.— Tha Raja of Boondee shall furnish troops at the requisition 
of the British Government according to his means. 

SeveiUh Article. — The present Treaty of seven articles having been settled at 
Boondee, and signed and sealed by (Japtain James Tod and Bohora Tolarani, 
the ratifications of the same by his Excellency the Most Noble the Governor- 
Geueral and the Maha Row Raja, of Boondee, shall be exchanged within one 
month from the present date. 

Done at Boondee, this tenth day of February, A. D. 1818 ; correspond- 
ing to the fourth of Rubbee-ool-Sanee 1233, and fifth day of Maug 
Soodee of the Sumbut, or iEra of Bikramajeet, 1874. 
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VOLUME II. 


A 

Abhye Sing of llarwar, his horoscope, 
73. His history 75—99. Charac- 
ter, 100- 

Aboo, convocation of gods there to 
regenerate the warrior caste, 407. 

Aborioinal tribes of India, 2S9,303. 

AonicoIa race, not aboriginal in 
India, 408,409. 

Ahairea, or spring-hunt, prophetic 
imprecation oi a S»t( respecting, 
432,888. 

Aheers, anciently occapied all Central 
India, 409. 

Aji'pa'l, a ekuhva, or universal poten- 
tate 409. 

Aji't Sin^, R^a of Marwar, 50. Devo- 
tion of his chiefs to preserve 
him from Arungz^b, 51. Con- 
cealed on Mount Aboo, 62, 
Heads an army and defeats 
the imperialists, 66. Restores 
Jey Sing to Ambdr, 69. Ob- 
tams a Smnud from Arung- 
z6b, 70. His conduct in the 
wars of the succession, 76. 
Takes Ajmdr, 79. Is murder- 
ed by his son, 80. His cha- 
racter, 84. His murder the 
germ of destruction to Mar- 
war, 86. <S'e« Personal Narra- 
tive. 

' Rao, of Boondi, tragical death 

of, 462. 

of Kotah, 474. 

Akber, Hmperor, visits the castle of 
Rinthujibor in disguise, 436. Con- 
cludes a treaty with the prince of 
fionndl, ib. Employs the Haras, 438. ! 
Remarkable manner of his death. I 
•J30. 


Akber, Pnnee, his operations against 
the Ealitores, 53—65. An 
obj ect of jealousy to his fatlier 
Arungz4b, 67. 

Akber-ca'-deSva, or ‘ Akberis l.anii)’ 
at Cheetore, 691. 

Akhi Sing, Eawul of Jessulm^r, 240, 

Alexander tJie Great, traditions of, 
amonmt the Johyas, 164. 

Aloo Ham, of Bumioda, 691,686. 

Ambe'r, or Dhoondar, annals of, Slg. 
Its origin, 819, Foiiiidation of 
Dhoondar, by Dhola Rae, 320. Le- 
geiid of the origin of the state of 
Amb6r, ib. Sketch of indigenous 
tribes, 322. Connection of the Ain- 
b8r princes with the Mogul dynasty, 
325. Splendid reign ot Jey Sing, 
328. Amb4r owes everything to 
him, 336. Aggrandizement of Am- 
Mr, 340. Injurious effects of con- 
tentions between Madhil Sing and 
Beejy Sing, 343. Intrigues of the 
queen Regent and the Peelbdn, 344. 
Vicissitudes of Amb4r under Pertdp 
SingL346._ Invasion of the Mahrattas, 
ib. Profligate reign of Juggut Sing, 
346. Amwr the last of the Rajpoot 
states to accept the Briti^ alliance, 
848. Reasons, ib. Erroneous prin- 
ciples and inconvenient i-esults of 
the alliance, 362. Court of Amber 
termed, the ‘lying court,’ ib. De- 
parture from the rule of succession, 
363. Intrigues of Mohun Nazir to 
set up Mohun Sing of Nurwar, ib. 
Ended by birth of a posthumous son 
of Juggut Sing, 356. Statistics of 
Amb6r, 395. Soil and agriculture, 
397. Revenues, 398. MiUtary force, 

I 401. Fiefs, 402. See Shekhavati. 

I Ameer Khan, liis importiince in tho 
I aftairs of Marwar, 130. His atroci- 
tics, 131—132, 
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Aso'p Sing, Kajaff Bikaiiw, lfi(3. 

jVrchitectcke, ancient, of the Hnuliis, 
at Barulli, 6-46— Cu3 : Ganga-bhdva, 
(156 ; DhocininSr, 660 ; Uhiindrahliaga, 
670: BijolH,679: Cheetore,89l— 693. 
I’erfectioii of ancient Hindu archi- 
tecture, 646 : Ch&6rf of Bheem, con- 
necting link between Hindu and : 
Egyptian architecture, 677. 

Aiiohah, tribe of the desert, 292. 

Arukoze'b, Emperor, marches into 
and plunders Manvar, 56. Promul- 
gates tlie jeztna, 63. His treacheiy 
towards the Uai-war chiefs, 67. In- 
stigates the poisoning of Jey Sing 
of Ajnbfr by his son, 328. 

Asot'hama, llao of Marwar, 12. 

Attebts, ascetics, of ifokundurra, 644. 
,S'«JogU. . 

A va'-pun Ti BrahmiJis, votaries of Aya- 
ilatA, 31. ; 


B 

Baiiarmull, Baia of Amber, the first 
prince to pay Iiomago to tlie Maho- 
modan armies, 326. 

Baj-aswa, his live sons people India 
beyond tlie Indus, 4. 

Bakpo, Bao of Booudl, 429. 

Barolli, architectural remains at, 646 
—653. 

Barwuttias, or exiles, .382. - 

Beedavati’, lands of the sons of 
Beeda. 171. 

Beiwy Sing, Rf\ja of Marwar, l06. 
Defeated at the battle of Mairta, 
109. Trescliery towards his chiefs, 
114. Eiilardos his territory and 
leagues with Pertdp of M4war 
against the Mahrattos, 1 17. Is inf.v 
tuated with a PAshini concubine, 
118. 

Beeka, founder of BikanAr, 157. 

Beerumdeo, Rao of Marwar, 13. 

Beesildeo of Haravati, his exploits 
celebrated by Chund, 414. Men- 
tioned in the inscription on the co- 
lumn at Dehli, 417. His date estab- 
lUhe(h418. 

Bee-SI, Rawul of JessulmAr, 236. 

Bhagwandas, Raja of Amber, 325. 

Bhartewae, ancient town of, 545. 

Bhats. See Charuns. 

Bhattiahs, tribe of the Desert, 292. 

Bheem Sing, Esja of Marwar, usurps 
the fjadl to the prejudice of his 
nephew, 120. Destroys the royal 
blood of ilaroo, 121. 


I Biiee.m Sing, rhij.i. of Kutidi, 468. His 
! conduct towai'<ls Khilij Klian liie 
I celebrated Nizam-ooI-Mnolk, 409, 

Bki'lwarka, a commercial mart estab- 
lished by tlic autlior, C32. His gra- 
tifying reception at, ib. Its pros- 
p^erity im example of the effects of 
British influence in these regions, 
633. 

Bhoj Rao, raja of Boondl, 438. 

Bhutnair, portion of BikauAr, 186. 
Itachief,!^. Traditions of itsancient 
splendour, 189. Its natural produc- 
tions, ib. 

Bhynsror, pass in the Pat’har, 596. 
Its traditioiBal history, 598. Sindia 
foiled before its castle, 602. 

Bijolli', .architectural remains at, 679, 

Bi'kane'r, annals of, 158. Its foun- 
dation, ib. Conditions of Beeka’s 
supremacy, 160. Capabilities of 
Bixandr, 173. Its extent, 174. Popu- 
lation, Soil, 176. Products, 177. 
Salt lakes, 179. Mineral productions, 
*6. Animals, ib. Commerce and 
manuf.sctures, 180. Revenues, 181. 
Feudal levies, 184. 

Bishek Sing, Rao of Booudl, 461. His 
chavacten 464. 

■ ■ Raja 01 Kotah, deprived of 

liis birthright, 468. Consequences, 
473. 

Bishexswamis, military devotees, 126. 

Bohora, or licensed usurer of PiaJ- 
pootaiia, 491. 

Booeh Sing, Rao Raja of Boondl, 445. 
His brave conduct at the battle of 
Jojow, 447, Resists the Syeds, ib. 
Quarrel with Jey Sing of Amb4r, 
448. Dies in exile, 449. 

Boondi', annals of, 424. Foundation 
of city, ib. Instances of abdication 
among its princes, 425. Dispute 
respecting the supremacy of MAwar, 
427. The Rana mardies against 
Boondl and is defeated, ib. His rasli 
vow, 428. Rao Bando expelled from 
Boondl, 429. Matrimonial allianees 
with M4war, 431. Rise of Boondl 
under Rao Sooijun, 436. He re- 
nounces allegiance to M4war, and 
becomes a vassal of tlie empire, 436. 
Titles of its princes changed to Rao 
Raja, 437. Kotah detached from 
Boondl, ib. Connections of the Hara 
princes with the empire, 438. Des- 
perate battle of Jajow, 446. Designs 
of Jey Singof AmbSron Boondl, 447. 
Boondl despoiled by MAwar, Amber 
and Kotah, 449. Reigning family 



exiled, ib. Omeda Sing's attempts 
W recover liis patrimony, 450. JIah- 
rattas becoine his auxiilaries, 453. 
Omeda Sing restored, 454. i?erni- 
tious influence of the llahrattas, 456. 
Tr^cal end of Ajit Sing, 460. Con- 
duct of the Rao to Brig. Moiison on 
his retreat, 463. Rewarded by Brit- 
ish Government, ib. Court of 
Boondf. 465. Visited by the author, 
634. Measures adopted by him for 
future administration of itsaffaiis, 
640. Revenues and Militoi-y estab- 
lishments of Boondi, 641. 

BsaHUiKS <if the Desert, 292. 

BEiJ-NATH.palladiumof thoHaras,470. 
I^st at toe battle of Bhorassu, tb. 

British power in India, its beiielicial 
effects, 687,589,003,611,618,660. 

BuHiNOiS, or scavengers, of Banik- 
haira, 078. 

Bukhta Sing, Raja of Marwar, his 
intrigues and exploits, 96—99. 
Usurps the authority of l^n Sing, 
103. Is poisoned, 104. His cha- 
racter,' 106. 

Buma’oda, Seat of Aloo Kara, 590. 

BussiE, servile condition so called, 679. 

Bottaie, payment in kind, 493. 

Butwaeso, cattle of, 476. 


C 

Caoqak, its absorption in the desert, 
169,268. 

Calian Sing, Raja of Bikaner, 163. 

Camd’buj, the thirteen great families 
so called, 3. 

Canouj, its early history, 2. Its ex- 
tent and grandeur, 6,7. Falls to 
Shabudin, 9. 

Caves of Dhoomnftr, 660. 

ChaDO, Rao of Marwar, 13. 

Chakdbabhaga, architectural remains 
at, 670. 

Chandravati, 670. 

Chaeuns, the carriers and free-traders 
of R^ast’han, 670. Curious privi- 
lege of the Charunis of Murlah, 671. 

Cheetore, description of, from the 
Khom&n R6sd, 692. By the author, 
6^3. See Bappa and iftwar. 

Che'ea'o-da's, or ‘ Akberis lamp’ at 
Cbeetore, 691. 

Chetei caste, or re-creation of by 
Viswamitra, 406. 

C’uittram, see Mirage. 

Chitrexg Mori, Fiiarlord of Clieetore, 
palace of. 695, 


C'HOHA^s, pedigree of, 405. Said to ho 
fonned by Vishnu, 407. First of 
Agjiiciila races which obtained e.x- 
toisive dominion, 408. Genealogical 
table of, 416. Proof that they wrest- 
ed Dehli from the Tiiars, 680, 

Cholera morbus, in Mai-war, 59. In 
Boondi, 630. lii Kotali, 631. Curi- 
ous mode of expelling it, ib. 

Chonda, Rao of Marwar, 14. 

Choolis, or whirlpools, of tlio Chum- 
bul, 597,659. 

Choubol, whirlpools of, 597,655, 

Chunderse’n, of Marwar, erects an 
independent authority in Sewanoh, 
26 . 

Chutter Sal, Rao Eiya of Boondi, 
442. Becomes Viceroy of 
Dehli, ib. Aids the emperor 
Shah Jehan, 44S. Killed at 
the battle of Futtchabad, 441. 
His heroic character, *6. 

Maharao of Kotah, 474. 

CoiKS, Bactrian, 285. 

Crusaders, traces of them in Btupoo- 
tuns, 7. 

Cryptographic dates explained, 685. 

CuTCHWAHAS, rocc of, 319,339. See 
Amb6r. 


D 

Dabi Baori, or reservoir, abode of the 
spirit of the Ayapunti Brahmin of 
Bhilara, 31. 

Da'odpotea, in the desert, 295. His- 
tory of its founder, ib. 

Deohat’h, high priest of Marwar, 132. 

Desert, the Indian, 263. General 
aspect of, 264. Its boundaries and 
division^ ib. Looni, or salt Rives', 
269. Rin, or Kunn, ib. Distiuctioii 
between I’hul and Roo4, ib. Jha- 
lore, 270. T’huls, 274 cliohan Raj, 
277. Population of the Raj, 28a 
Tart of desert dependent on Sinde. 
2»I. Feud between Siude and 
M6war, 286. Tribes of the desert, 
289. D&odpotra, 295. Diseases of 
the desert, 297. Animals, 298. Vege- 
table productions. 300. Itinerary, 
302. 

De's-vatoh, or exile, rite of, 33. 

DeVi' S ing of Pokurn, 111. Peculiar 
circumstances attending his death, 
115. 

Deiva Ra6, first Har.a prince of Boondi, 
424, 

Dhola Kae. founder of Dhoondav. 320. 
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DitosKi'L Siiij;, Postlinmous Knn of 
Raja Reejy Sing of Marwar, l:i3. 

DuooatNA'R, cavt« of, 660. Temples 
and liabitutioiis of Troglodytes, 661. 
Both Budhist and Sivite, 662, 
' Blieem''s bazaar,’ 663. 

Dhoondak, sfe Ambdr. 

Dhotk, or Dhatti, Rajpoots of tlie 
desert, 291. 

Dodeah, incidents connected with tiie 
rise of this ancient tribe in .M6\var, 
557. 

Doohur, Rao of Marwar, 13. 

DoORJOX Sal, Miiharao of Kotah, 472, 
His actions and character, ib. 

Dl’mraj of Marwar, his heroism, 117. 


E 


Hf.sdos. ancient sovereim of Manvar, 
53. Expelled from mndore, ib. 


Faki'r, at Oheetore, aged 160, 699. 
Eeeroz, the liis intrigues in 

Amber, 344, 

Frakks, (Europeans), mentioned by 
early historians, 7. 

Futtekabad, battle of, 443. 


a 


Ganoa, Rao of Marwar, 20. Joins 
Saiiga Raiui of M4war, against Ba< 
ber, ib. 

Gaxqa-bheVa, architectural remains 
at, 656. 

Oehlotes, )ee M6war. 

Gog A, Cliohan, his patriotic death. 413. 
His name and the day of his death 
sacred throughout Rnjpoutana, ib. 

Goma'n Sing, Maharao of Kotjih, 476. 
His conduct towards Zalim Sing, tlie 
future Regent, 478. 

Gramts, religious, pernicious magni- 
tude of, in M^war, 550. 

Guj, Raiaof Marwar, 36. Favoured 
oy Jahangir, ih. Rejects the 
proposal of prince Khoonn to 
take part against his brother, 
Purvez, 37. Joins the other 
princes of Bajast’han to pro- 
tect Jthangir against prince 
Khoonn, 38. 

, Rawnlof Jessulmfir, 197. An 

instrument of the Mehta, 246. 


GtiJ Sing, Raja of Bikaner, ICO, 
Gursi, ancestor of the Uufsote E.ili- 
tores, 163. 


H 

H amir, of Haravati, falls in battle with 
Shabudin on the Caggar, 421—423 
Tradition respecting him, 071. 

Haras, ste Haravati. 

Haravat:^ or Haroutl. 405, Its 
boundaries, i6. Pedigreeof the Haras 
ih. Descended from Manika ike. 
409. Conquests of the Hanus, 4io[ 
Era of Boesildeo, 413. The Haras 
obtain As6r, 420. As4r taken bv 
Alla-oo-din, 421. Chief of the Haras 
summoned to court of Secunder 
Lodi, 422. Princes of Harouti, 424 
Dispute respecting the supremacy of 
M^war over the Haras of the Pat’har, 
427. Partition of Harouti, 440 
Origii} of the claims of AmWc to 
tribute from the KotrU, 465. Mon- 
son’s retreat an important event in 
the liistory of the Haras, 463. 
Slaughter of kinc forbidden in 
Harouti, 472. First connexion with 
the Mahrattas, 473. Curious custom 
of the Haras in commemoration of 
the battle of Butwarro, 476 Tlie 
Pat’har resounds with traditionary 
tales of the Haras, ‘lords of the 
Pat’har.' 690. See Boondi and Kotah. 

Hindust’hax, four great kingdoms 
of, 8. 

Holkar, Jeswunt Rao, mausoleum of 
869. ’ 

Homa, human sacrifice to Ayi-Mati'i 
31. 

Horses of Marwar, 148. 

Hoon, ancient Raja of the Pat’har, 422. 
His existence questionable, ib. His 
legend connected with the edifice.s 
at Barolli, 653. 

Hospitality, rigid observance of the 
rite among the Rajpoots, 693. 

Hunja, steed of Om6d Sing of Boondi, 
veneration paid to its memory, 45i. 


lNSCBiPTioirs,ancient,atMorwun,564; 
Palode, 567; SiagoUi, 588; Bhyn- 
sror, 596 ; Sontra, 606 ; Mandelgurh, 
621 ; Akolah, 625 ; Hamirgurh, ib. ; 
Rasmy, 626 ; Kuraira, 628 ; Miow- 
lee, lO. ; Barolli, 648 ; Dhoomnar, 



fiiiO ; CiiaiidraUiag;!, 670 j ilnkun 
diirra, 675 ; Bijolli, 679 ; iloiakuro, 
BSi ; Dnrowiec, ib. ; Myiiftl, 682 . 
dlicctore, 691,694,699. 

Ishtpa'l, founder of the Haras, 420. 
iTtSERAEY through the desert, 3u2. 


J 

.I-VET, Ihija of Bikaner, 163. 

.faiNs, their numbers and wealth in 
Jfarwar, 145. 

.Ta.iow, b,attlo of, 446. 

.Ialun, Kao of Marwar, 13. 

.fA’TSof Bliurtpore,341 ; of Amber, 397. 
Jeii'husd, the lastEautore sovereign 
uf Cauouj, 6. Hi.? power, ib. His 
\ictories, 7. Meditates the rite of 
S'leiiair, ib. Is attacked by Pirthi 
Kaj. who carries off his daughter, 8. 
He falls a victim to the Gliori Sul- 
tan, ib. Is drowned in the Ganges, y. 
•Ikipoor, see AmbiSr. 

•fEssL'LME’ii, annals of, 191. Inhabited ' 
bytbeBhatti R,\inoot8, 102, Colo- 
nization by the iatfini, ih. Early 
amiais of the state, 193. Remarks 
on the Yadu-Bhattis. 2(.i2. Founda- 
tion of Jcssulm^r, 22li. Besieged by 
All.i-o-din, 225. Ke-estabiislied by 
Gnrsi, 228. 'First diminution of ter- 
ritiiiy, 238. The heir, Kad Sing, 
oxiii-d. 240. The nrinces murdered 
by 3',alim Sing, the minister, 244. 
bast state to accept alliance with 
British government, 246. Keticction.s 
on the policy of this alliance, 247. 
hoider-feud, 251. Geography, 253. 
Population, il. Face ot the coun- 
try, 254. Soil, husbandry and pro- 
ducts, 256. ifanufactures, ib. Cfom- 
iiicrce, 2.57. Revenues and taxes, ib. 
Expenditure, 259. Tribes, t6. Dross 
of the people, 2C0. Brahmins, 261. 
.'esswcnt Sing, Rajaof Marwar, 41. 
Patron of science, ib. He 
opposes AmngZfib, 42. Neg- 
lects the opi)ortunity of re- 
leasing Sh.ali Jehaii, 44. His 
changes of party, ib. Dies in 
(.'dbm, 46. His character, ib. 
.S’ufis at his death, 5i>. 

Rawul of Jessulmer, 240. 

.Iev Appa, Mahratta. assassination of. 
109. 

Jev Sing, R;ya of Atnber, the 
FuJ<i, 327. His sendees to the em- 
pire, ib. Poisoned by his hon .it the 
i" .tigatiou of AruJ'ZZ'.’'' 32r. 


.Fezeya, or capitation-tax. 53. 

Jhalore, ill the desert, 270. Jl.s 
gfiogr.iphy and history, ib. Its de- 
pendencies, 271. 

Jhalra-Patu.v, 510,667. Its free in- 
stitutions, 669. 

•Tharejas, of the desert, comiertiiig 
link between the Hindu and Moo? - 
lem, 288. 

.Tits, or Getes. race of, 157.341. In- 
scriptions relative to, 609. 

Pooniah, coiifiuerod by Rac -Sing, 

of Bikaiiir, 16.5, 

of tlic desert, 295. 

Joda, Rao of Marwar, b", Incident 
connected with his foiiinlatioii of 
Jodpoor, J7. 

JoDPooR, founded by Joda, 17. Hc.iils 
of clans, 18. 

Jor.is, tho Druids of India, 17. A"! 
Attcets. 

JoHL’R, rite of, 227. Tho cave in which 
it was celebrated at (Jhectore, 6i)3. 

JoHYAS, subjugated by Rad fSing. of 
Bikaii5r, 164. Their name lost, il. 

JooGRAJ, ceremony of, 4,57. 

Ji’CiOUT Sing, Raia of Amber, 316, 
His (Iksolule ana pruflig.ate reign, ib. 


K 

IvANiifi.. founder of the Kiuidulelo 
Rahtore.s, 162 . 

Kaniivl, Ran of Marwar, 13. 

IvAoKw.i, nomado tribe of RiijiiO'ils 
ill the desert. 291. 

Khevx'HIEs. origin of the tvihe, 411, 

Kehvk, I'mja ot Jcsstilmdr, 269, 

Khoma'n KiisA, chronicle so called, 69.3. 

Kboombo, of Mdwar, pillar erected 
by him at Cheetore, 605. 

KuoosHROZ, see Noroza. 

Khyroda, feuds connected with, 54.5, 
its agricultural economy, .547. I^i^- 
covers traces of the patriavcliid ry.s- 
tern, ii>. 

Kishoue Sing. Raja of Kolali, 467. 

, Maharao of Kntah, fil'. 

Breaks with tho Regent, 520. Com- 
mences hostilities, 621. Reconciled 
to him by the iiitcrventini) of tin' 
British Agent, 522. Rc-coninieiicc.. 
ho.stilities, 626. Defeated. .532. is 
again reconciled, 5.35. 

Koelah. devotion of the H.iivi chief, of 
on Monsim’.s retreat, 665. 

KoOST. payment in kind, 495. 

Kot.mi. .aiiiiaU I'f. 466. its sepal .li" 
Jioni Dueiidf. ‘b. Cciiiiuoieil fi'.en 
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the Koteah Bhils, ih. fidelity of , 
its princes to the empire, 467. fii- 
larged under Bheem Sing, 468. Civil 
wars, 470. Invasion of, by Madhu 
Sing, of Amb6r, 474. Victory of 
Butwano, and rise of Zahin Sing, 
476. Invaaed by the Mahrattas, 480. 
Zalim Sing negociates their retreat, 
481. Regency of Zalim Sing, 483. 
Kotah sacrificed to his views on 
M^war, 464. His reforms, 488—503. 
Kotah the first state to accept the 
British alliance in 1817, 511. State i 
of affairs on the deatli of Om6d Sing, 
.514, Consequences of our guarantee 
of the regency to Zalim and his son 
Madhil, 515. Designs of the new 
prince and the Regent’s natural son, 
017. Dilemma of the British go- 
vernment, 618- ThcMaharao com- 
menceshostilities against theRcgent, 1 
82(1. Interference of the Agent, 621. 1 
Banishment of Zalim’s natural son, 
525. Further intrigues and conten- 
tions, ib. Difficulties resulting from 
the treaty, 827. Pcnilexingconduct 
of the Regent. 530. Furtlier disputes : 
and hostilities, ib. The Maharao ' 
defeated, 632, Death of Prince 
Pirthi Sing, ib. Heroism of two 
Haras, ib. ReconciRation of the two 
parties, 634. 

Kotah. visit of the author to, 607. 
Description of the city and its en- 
virons, ib. Second visit to, 612. 
Return to, 677. Amusements at, 678. 

Kurna, celebrated bard of Marwar, 01. 

KuRNiRHA}!, Rahtore bard, 3., 

Kvrrun, Ra.ia of Bikaner, 165. 


L 

Lakua Phoulaiia, Jhaveja of Piioolra, 

11 , 

Lalsont, battle of, sec Tonga. 
Labkhanis, hrauch of the Shekawnts, 
393. 

Las, ceremony of, 240. 

Lat’ha, land-tax, 495. 

Lohana, tribe ot the desert, 202. 
Looni, or salt river, 269. 

M'ADKu’ Sing, Raja ot .\nibdr, 340. 

, Raja of Kotah, 466. 

Mahmood ot Ghizni, his last inv.ision 
unrecorded by Jiahomedan writers. 
413. 


Mahomedans, their fust invasion of 
Rajpootana, 410. 

Mahkattas, incidents attending tlieir 
rise, 420. First crossed the Chuni- 
bul in 1735, 472. They mix in tlic 
politics of Rajpootana and get a 
footing there, 453. Our false policy 
towards them, 564. They aid the 
Haros at Butwarro, 475. Assist the 
Seeaodias, 479. Attack Haravati, 
480. Their hold on tlie Pat'har 
677,588. 

AIaibta, battle of, 107. 

Maldeo, Rao of Marwar, 21. Enhirgof. 
Marwar and improves Jodpoor, ib. 
Cliecks the subdivision of estate-'^, 
and establishes a gradatinti of ranks. 

22. His inhospitaiity to Heniayoon, 

23. Resists Shere Sliah, and is de- 
feated, ib. He submits to Akb4r. 24. 
His death an important epoch in the 
Piahtorc annals, 25. 

Man, see Maun. 

Manualica, title given to Jcitliiiiir] 
of CanouJ, 7. 

Mandelgukh, history of, 620. 
Mandhata rUja, iiiicient sovereign 
of Central India, 651. 

Manik Rnc, Lis era, 409. Founder <>f 
the Chohans of the north. 411. 
Marwar, annals of, 1. Etymons of 
its mime, ib. Genealogy of its mlcr.s. 
2. Clianm of title of its princes from 
Jiao to Jeof'a^. Antiquity of their 
pedigree, 9. Declension of thepewor 
of tho state, 24. Itssubmission tothe 
empire, 26. Retrospective summary 
! of its annals, 27. Allodial and I'euiiiil 
lands,28. Patriarchaliiifiucncoontlic 
feudal systemof Raja8t'haii,29. Mar- 
; war invadedand wastedbyArungzeh, 
5.5. The Puihtores take shelter in tlm 
' Aravulli, 54. Battle of Nadole, 55. 
Wars with Arungz4b, 65. Sunnud 
to Ajit, 70. The germ of destruction 

■ of ilarwar dated from the murder 
' of Ajit, 86,101. Influence of the 

M.ahrattas in Marwar, 110, Aristo- 
'■ cracy of, t6. Law of adoption in, A 
' First use of mercenaries, 111. Effects 
of struggle between the aristocracy 
; and theSovereign, 115. First inter- 
' course of British government with 
I Marwar, 133. Its condition under 
' Raja Maun. 137, Extent of Marwar. 
I 142, Its inhabitants, 143. Soil and 

■ agriculture, 144. Natural prodiic- 
I tions. 145. Manufactures, tb, Com- 
' niercial marts, ib. Mercantile chiss. 

146. Decay of commerce. 147, Fairs. 
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U'. AJiuiiustratk.ii ot juAtiee, ib. 
Timeiiaets. U9. lieveuiies, ISu. 
Militiiry t'urcrK, 103. I’ovsuiial . 
Narrative. 

.MAL'xSiug, Ka.iaof Marwar, hi.^tnry . 
of, 123. His chiefs conspire against 
iiini, 124. Intercepts tlie nuptial' 
gifts fi'oni Jlcwar to Anih^r, 125. ! 
Defection of liis chiefs, 127. Ees- j 
cnoci by means of Ameer Kh.an, 12&. ! 
Hi.s chiefs return to their allegiance, ■ 
129. Falls into mania or melancholy, \ 

132. His supposed dissimulation, ^ 

133. A British envoy sent to his i 
court, ib. ilaun's sanguinary mea- 
sures, 13(5. His chiefs exiled, 139. 

.IfxL'S, Raja of Amber, 320. ' 

.Mef.sas, etyiiiulogy of the term, 29.'5, 
Of Ambtr, 396. See Maira. 
.MKncBKARiES, in najpuotana, 122. 
.Mirage, 594. 

.MouUN Ring, adopted as lla,ia of 
Amber from the house of N'nrwar, 
3.52. 

Mohv.v Nazir, of AmVxSr. his attempt , 
to set up Moliun Sing, 353. 

Moki np Sing, Raja of Kotali, 4CT. 

His devotion to the empire, i>i. 
.Mukundurra, pu.-s of. 643.fi7f). 
■Monson, Brigadier, hi.s retreat. 463. 
4fiS. His disastein, 50.'>. Devotion, 
of the Hara auxiliaries. .506. Diuaiia, ' 
6(15. Conduct of Mon.son. (HKi. 
Mooi.u.v.i, llaivii! of .les.suinuir. 24(1. 
.MoraKL'Iui, aivliitecturai riiiiaiiis at. 
(181. 

.Ui'MiORE. ancient i.apital oi .M.irwar. 
13. 

.Mvvai., or .Mnlmm’il. iirclnti-ctiiral re- 
main# at, (!a5. 


N 

Nahi'K Khan. Koompawut, his heroic 
rliaracter. 48. 

.NaPOO.H, ilao of Foondi, 42.5. Assas- 
xinateil by the Tlifxla chief, 42«. 

Xauayndas, Rao of Boohdl, 429. An 
enormous opium eater, 43(i. Delivers 
Cheetore from the Mooslcm.s. 431. 

N'ayk Pdl, of Caiiouj, 2. His pos- 
terity, 4. 

.N iz.A.M-OOL-MoOLK.of Hyderabad, 469. 

-Noo.skurk. Raja of Bikandr. 1C3. 

0 

OasIs. probable etj'mology m tin- tonn. 


(J.me'Da Sing. H.ioof Boondi, 4.50. D<- 
feat.s the .It-ypoor army, 451. l.< 

(Icfeatecl, ib. Recovers Boondf, 453. 
jle-ex|ielled. 454. Regains iiis patri- 
mony I'ly help of the Mahrattas, ib. 
His reputation stained by an act of 
revenge, 4.57. Abdicates and spends 
the remainder of his life in penitencc 
uiidcr the name of Sri-Ji, ib. His 
pilgrimage and ebaraeter, 43.S. His 
death. 462. 

O.me’d Sing, Malmrao of Kotaii, 4s!. 
Zulira Sing aiipoiuted liegent during 
his minority, ib. 

Omurkote, capital of the Soda Raj, in 
the desert, 2 » 0 . 

OiiDiPOOR, the author's visit to, T(>0. 

OfjUY Sing, first Rnja of Hanvar, the 
• Moota Uaja,’ 26— 30. licJiices tlie 
power of his vaAS.aU, 3n. 'I’lie first 
wild gave a daughter to the Tatar, 
Superstitious lueident eonneeted 
with his death, 31. 

OopfiHMAL, *ef rat'lmr. 

Oriuii, pernicious etl'eets of its intio- 
ductkrti into Raipootaim. .57.s. Mi.— 
tory of its cultivation, and manufac- 
ture. 580— 683. Vrotits of its culti- 
vation, 5(13. Its extended eiilture, 
lb. Mode of rediu-iiig it, ib. Con 
.se((UeiiCe.5 of our eiteouraAMiieiit and 
inoiiopi'ly. SM. 

Ot:i>kii.s. 149. 


P 

I’.vi.i.iu Ai. Rraliiiiin-, iii'ite Sei5ji. 
pi-ini-e of Cauouj. 12. Arc slain by 
fiim, ib. 

I’at’har, or Plateau of Central India. 
676. Anciently governed by Raja 
Hoon. 422. Tin- Hara.- cstnbli.slii-d 
ns ‘ lord.s of the I'at’hnr,' ib. .Most of 
it now in the liand.s ot the .Malicattax. 
5 / 7. 

pRErLV. battle of. ()(il5. 

Person AL Narrative, .lonmcy toKotah 
and Booinii, 544. Atieient town .pf 
Bhartewar, r>45. Hi.story <pf Kliy- 
roda, illn.strating the foiul.s i pf Mew ar. 
ib. Agricultural .-j'xtein ppf K.h,\ i-ppila. 
fi47. Large riligiou., grants in 
Mewar. 0.5i'. Heeiita. the scene of 
a gallant explcpit ligainst the Mah- 
r.attas, 5.52. Bxteiit of alienations in 
Mewar. 553. Discussions re.spcctiug 
the separation ppf Heentah from tlip- 
ll.-e, 55.'p. Hist'Pi'y -pf Mann Sing 
■suk'.awiu, 5.50 K..bi,lp.,i- iinidei.I- 
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connected witli Uic rise of tlie Do- , 
dcali tcilic, 537. Tragic.il n.irrative ; 
of a Ktthtoris family of Sadri, the 
steward of Kaliikote, 562. Our false 
policy towards the Mahrattas, 564. 
C^lriow9 tradition respecting Mor- 
wmi, ib. Accident to Captain 
\Va\igli, 565. Attack by a tiger, 566. 
Disastrous effects of a severe frost, 
507. Legend ofthe temple of Palodc, 
ib. Punciiftet of iforwuii, 569. Coin- 
miinity of Charuns, 070. The free- 
tnulers of Kajast’han, ib. Cunous 

S rivileue of tlie Charunls, t'i. Anec- 1 
ote of tlie huliiugis, or scavengers • 
of llanikhaira, 573. Ascent of the 
I’at'har, 575. Prospect from thence. 
ib. Projects for the amelioration of 
Jliwar, 677. Shrine of Sookhdeo, ib. 
Cultivation of opium, 578. Anec- 
dote of Dooiignr Sing, 586. Kala 
M5g'h, cliief of Beygoo, 688. Tradi- 
tional talcs of the Haras of the 
i’at’har, .590. Bumloda, seat of Aloo , 
Pfara, ib. Anecdote of Aloo, 501. | 
Atmospherical jihenomena on the | 
i'at'har, 694. Bhyiisror, its iinpor- i 
fance, 596. Its traditional history, | 
.5iiC. (UmlU of the Chumbul, 097. , 
Anecdote of the young chief of 
Mchwo, 598. Assassination of NAtli- 
ji of Beygoo, 001. Beneficial moral 
changes produced by British intiu- j 
ence, OOo. Arrival at Kotah, 607. 
Unhealthiness of the climate, 808. ] 
Beauty of the scenety, 609. Un- 
wholesomeness of the water, 810. 
Nandta, tlie family estate of the 
Kcgeiit. C12. Enter Boondl, ib 
'llie city, 014. Departure for Jehaj - 1 
]«ior, cio. E.xtraordinary attack of 1 
illness sustained by tlie author, ol8. 
Convocatioiiof the Meena chiefs, 620. 1 
Arrival .at M.andelMrh, 621. Its' 
history, 622. Assembly of Bhomias ! 
and Patels, ib. Puiichaet of Poor’ll, i 
6'26. Their gratitude to the author, [ 
ib. Scene of the battle between ; 
Eawul Samarsi and Bhold Bheem, | 
C27. Hunting seats of the lianas, 639. ’ 
Jnumey to Boondl and Kotali, 630. | 
Death of tlie Rao of Boondl, ib. Tlie ^ 
author’s gratifying reception at Bhil- 
wara, 632. Its flourishing condition, 
633. The aiithoi'’s serious illness, 
C34. Arrival at Boondi, 636. In- 
auguration and installation of the 
young Rao Raja, 637. Measures 
taken by the author for the future 
admiuistration of affair.^, 639. l>e- 


p.avturc for Kotali, G41. Giand hunt 
at Kotah, 642. The pass of ifokun. 
durra, 643,675. Monasteiy of Attects. 
644. The teinpie of Barolli, 646 ’ 
Choolis of the Chiimbul, 684. Su- 

S erb scene, 655. Splendid ruins of 
•anga-bheva, 657. The TikOji-cv- 
koond, 658. Mausoleum of Jeswimt 
Rao Holcar, 669. Agates and cor- 
nelians, 660,667. Visit to the c.ives 
of Dhoomnar, ti. Scene of the battle 
of Peeply, 665. Heroism of the Kara 
chief of Koeliih, 66G. Jhalra-Patun, 
667. Its free institution, 668. De- 
putation to the author, 669. Ancient 
‘ city of bells,' 670. Legend of its 
foundation, ib. Remains of ancient 
sculpture and arcliitecture, 671. 
dtdbni, or c.anip of Zaliin Sing, 074. 
Deeds of the ‘ Lords of the Pas.s,’ 
675. Goman Sing, the Eawut of the 
pass, 676. (Jhdunot Bheem, a strik- 
ing ruin, 677. Ordinance of Zalirii 
Sing, ib. llecreation.s .at Kotah, 678. 
The author attacked by a bear, ib. 
Antiquities at Bijolll, 679. At Mura- 
kuro, C8l. Mj'iiai, architectural 
woiidei-s at, 682. Beygoo, 686. 
Castle of Aloo Haraof Bumaoda, ih. 
Legend of Aloo, 687. llecoilectioti.-i 
of tlie modern Haras of the pass, 68K. 
Serious accident which befcl the 
autlinr, 690. Affecting instance of 
gratitude in tlie Rawut, ib. Restora- 
tion of his estate, 691. Visit to 
Clicetore, ib. Its remains, 693. Re- 
turu to Oodinoor, 7iX!). 

Peuta’p Sin^ Raja of Amb^r. 344. 
PiRTHi Roj,Chohati, rivalry between 
hiinand Jeichutulof Cauonj. 
8. Adiscipleoftlie Jauis,6eo. 

Raja of Amlier, 324. 

Sing of Miirwav. supposed to 

be poisoned by Amugzeb, 45. 

PiTS for storing grain, 499. 

PoLYOAMV, evils ot,in RajpuOUin.n, 33:1. 
340. 

Pkimooeniturk, law of, prei ails in all 
R.ijpoot states, .350. Its sacrifice ]iro- 
ductiveof injurious effects, US. In- 
vaded in Manvar, 38. 

Punchaets, 149. 

PuRiHAE, tribe of, created by Rnodr.i. 
407. 

PuTTO. .w Peitap. 

R 

Raepal. R.m of Marwar, 13. 

R.ae’ Sing. Kaja of Bikaner. 105. 
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ll.MiTOKEb of Marwrtr, theii early hi.s- , Sadhaxi-S diiufs of iiortliorii Shtkha- 
tory, 2. The nominal first Ilahtore, I vatl, 3T7.39I. 

Yavanaswa of Parlipoor, ib. His ; Saitram of Canoiy, 10. His death, 12. 
origin, 4. Reflections on the Eahtoi'e • Salbahan, Raja of Jessulm^r, 2 Chi. 
character, 71,143. -S'ec JIarwar. . Founds Salbarianpoor, ib, 

ITaj Sing, Raja of Blkamir, 167. ' Salim Sing, the ilelit.a of Jessuliiier. 

Rajpoots, their genealogies illustrated, | 242. Destroys the royal family and 

416. Noavailabledate forany of the j chiefs, 214. Proclaims Gaj Sing, tT*. 
Rajpoot great families beyond the ' Sanoa, or Singi'am, Ramv of Mewar, 
fourth century, 2. Their superior j legend of, 695. 
civilization at the period of Mah- ; Sati', or female, immolation, the So- 
niood’s invasion, 8. Apologyforthe j lanki queen of Boondf, 427. >Sooj:i 
crimes of their princes. 105. Prodi- 1 Ba^ of Boondi, 433. The wife of the 
gal sacrifice of their blood in the' chief of Beygoo, Con. The daughter 
imperial sendee, 165. Rajpootscon- : of the Bijollia chief, 682. At Ru- 
verted to Jlahomedanism ferocious | ni&oda, 688. Prophecy of a Sati 
and intolerant, 290, Evils attending ' in Muwar, 459,572. Anathema of the 
on ignorance of their customs on our | Sail respecting the Ahairea, 4C1. 
p.art, 352. Their princes deposed ’ Satol-Patul, a Patiduking, tradition 
wlien they oft’end against cu.sWnn or ! of. C60, 

morality, 433. Elements for the . Sawvst Sing, of Rinthumbor, hi.s 
formation of a representative govern- 1 devoted patriotism, 435, 
ment amongst them, 490, Tlieir ■ Scclptcee. ancient, at Chandravati. 
passion for land, 497. Beneficial: 670.AtBaro]li,646,6r)2.AtJhaita- 

effectsof our authority amongstthem, i Patau, 670. See Architecture, 

513.519. Their composure and dig- . Seekot^ ace Mirage, 
iiily in personal intercourse, 647. SE'oji.ofCanoiy, lu. His victory over 
Inliueiicc of females over the Raj- 1 Lakha Phoohuia. II. .Settles in 

poots, 600. Affecting instance of ■ Kherdliur. ib. Usurps the district 

their gratitude, 890, Sec Tribes. of Palli, 12. 

Rajpoot. Seesodias, tlie solar race, legend of the 

Rajpootni's, sec Manners, origin of the name. 64.5. See Mewar. 

R.Ur-TiLAC, or inauguration, ceremony ‘ Shabudin, of Glmr, invades India. 9. 

of, 636. SiiEKHAWn, or.Sh^kliavati federation 

RakhIj festival of, 639. 357. Legend of its origin from 

Ram Sing, Rma of Marwar, 101. De- Shekhji, 358. Occupiition of Khuu- 

prived of the .(/orff, 103. Restored, daiia, its capital, by Raesil, who 

107. His character, 110. enlarges its territory, 3(52. His son 

Ram Sing, Rao Raja of Boondi, 636. ■ obtains the title of from the 

Rebakris of the desert, 293' | Emperor, .363. The temple of Klniii- 

Riif, or Runn, discription of, 269. ' daiia razed and the city garrisoned 

Rinmul, Rao of Marwar, 14 . His issue \ by Aningz^b, . Partition of the 

the great vassalage of that state, 15. ; territory between two brothers. <V,. 

Rooe', desert, 269. . Becomes tributary to Amber, 368. 

JlORis, orbicular stones, objects of , Infernal dissentions and civil wars. 

worship, 655. 37(i. Ravages of the Malirattas. 372. 

lli’TKA of Rutlam, his heroism at the . Contests between the two prince-s 

b.attle of Futteliabad, 43. 375. Grand national congress of the 

llfTTCN Rao, Raja of Boondi, 4.39.! ‘ children of Shekhji’, 377. Opposi- 

Take part with Jehangir against I tioii to the assumed .snprein.acy of 

jirince Khoorm. 440. A name dear Amb^r, 378. The chiefs by treaclieiy 

to the Haras, tb. Unwittingly con- ' made prisoners. 379. and carried to 

deniiiR his own son, 44i. Jeipoor, 379. Kliundaila .anne.wd 

Ryots, their condition in Kotnh,493. to the fisc of 'Amber, t7<, BagliSiii" 

(.'iirsed by Rama. ib. ri‘>ist8 the authority of Amber, 3 m>. 

Exploits of the JjunciUliaii or exiles. 

S 383. Favourable treaty with Amber, 

367. Treachery of the Court of Jci- 
Svi As of .ies.-:ulmiT. 227.226, f)f Ilinid poor. ib. Fall of Huiiwuiit Sing. 36h. 
heer. 4l9. Liii.liman Sing obtain.^ KIniiidaila. 
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<lei)endaiit upon Ainbv'r, SSit. Siilv 
urinate brandies oftiie Shekhawuts, 
391. Kevei!ue.s of Sliekhivatf, 394. 

SiLUK, or Silko, Eao of Manvar, 13. 

yiRBifLLUXD Khan, revolt of, 89. The 
forerunner of the disintegration of 
the Empire, 90, Defeated and taken 
by Abhye Sing of M4war, 94. 

Sirdar, of Roopnagurh, his exiiloit at 
the battle of Mairta, 108. 

Sodas of tlie desert, the connecting 
link between the Hindus and ^foos• 
lems, 288. Account of them, 291. 

SoENAiE, rite of, 7. 

SoLANKi tribe, created byBr.amha,4p6. 

SONINO, Rail tore, treacherously obtains 
Eedur, 12. 

SoojoH, or Soori^imul, Rao of Jlarwar, 
19. Slain by; the Pat’hnns, 20. 

SooR Sing, Rya of Marwar, 33. De- 
feats hlozulfur Shah, 34. Embel- 
lishes the capital. 36. 

SooRJUN, Rao of Boondi, 43S. Con- 
cludes in persona treati; with Akber, 
436. Becomes a dignitary of the 
empire, 438. 

SooRTAy, Rao of Boondi, deposed by 
his nobles, 433. 

SooBUT Sing, usurps the gadi of Bi- 
kaner, 168. 

Sowae' Sing, of Pokuma, conspires 
against Rsja Maun of hlarwar, 123. 
His destruction, 131. 

Sowae' J ey Sing, Rnja of Amb6r, 328. 
His astronomical knowledge, 329. 
His character, *6. His ‘onehundred 
and nine acts/ ii. Partial to strong 
drink, 338. His improvement of the 
capit.al, »6. His sumptuary laws, tb. 

Sni-Ji, name assumed hy Omeda Sing 
of Buondf, 457. 

SuBBUtSing, Rawul of Jessultner, 237. 
Hot tlie legitimate heir, ib. The 
first of tile princes who held it as a 
fief of the empire, tb. 

Sugar, results of its cultivation in 
Rajast'han, 548. 

Si’JAUN Sing. Raja of Bikaner, 166. 

Sl'soop Sing, Raja of Bikaner, 166. 


T 

Tf.siples, ancient, on the Bairis, 544 
at Kuraira, 628; Barolli, 646. 
Qanga-bhSva, 656; Dhoomnflr, 661 ; ! 
Jhalra-Patun, 670; Morakuro, 681 ; 1 
Cheetore, 691—693 ; Nagara, 696. | 

Tesuees of land, in Hindust’han ; ; 
original compact between the prince i 


and tlie proprietors of the soil, 
traceable almost throughout India, 
161. 

Theedo, Rao of Marwar, 12. 

Thomas, George, his action with the 
Jeipooreans, 381. 

T’hul, or desert, 264. 

Tribes of the desert, 289. 

Tyber Khan, his treason and death, 56. 


U 

Uja, Ralitore, founder of the Bad- 
hails, 12. 

Umka Sing, of Marwar, loses his birth- 
right, 38. Obtains Nagore, 39. 
Assassinates Sallabut Khan 
and attempts Shall Jehan, t'd. 
His death, 

, Rawul of Jussulmiir, 238. 


i 

I Vk'dya's, or ‘ cunning men,’ 12.3. 
. VAilA-PEBCST, Jogis, 16. 


W 

Water of the desert, 267. Of Kotab, 
610. 

Waugh, Captain, accident to, whilst 
hunting, 565. Death of, 702. 


Z 

Zalim Sing, of Manv.ir, deprived of 
the gaiU by bis uncle Bheein. 
120. His CTeat personal and 
mental qiualifications, 121. 

■ — of Kotali, incident which 
first brought him into notice, 4ori. 
His debut at the battle of Butwarro, 
475. His history, 477. Appointed 
Regent, 481. His talents and policy, 
ib. Factious and conspiracies fomied 
apiiist him, 482. He marries into 
the house of Mewar, 484. His peril 
from a band of Rajpootuis, 486. His 
character as a legislator, 487. His 
views on Mewar, tft. His agricul- 
tural CTstera, ib. His superstition, 
488. Organizes an army on the 
European model, ib. His revenue 
reforms, 489. His Pat41 board, 
His tarmine system, 496. General 
character oi his domestic aduiiuis- 
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tration, &01. His vigorous political 
plans, 504. His foreign policy, ib. 
His conduct to the British troops on 
Monson’s retreat, 505. Offends 
Holcar thereby, 506. His system of 
espionage, 607. He conciliates the 
Pindams, 608. Extensive scale on 
which he exercised Sirna, ib. Op- 
t>oaite results of his offensive and 
defensive policy, ih. His conduct in 
the war of 1817, 611. Hispniphetic 
I'eniark on the txtonsioii of British 


rule in India, 512. His latent ambi- 
tion, 51.3. His predicament on the 
death of Om&la Sing, 514. Hostility 
of the new Mabarao, Kishore Sing, 
520. Their reconciliation, 522. The 
Inst acts of his political life, 524. 
Baiiiahinent of his natural son, 52.5. 
His perplexing conduct in the sub- 
sequent hostilities by the JIaharao. 
53<i. Summary of his character, 533. 
Zoon.vwL-K Sing, llaja of Bikaiidr, 166. 
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